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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  present  forms  the  second  volume  of  the  Standard 
Liibrary  edition  of  Goethe's  Works,  and  comprises  the 
remaining  seven  books  of  his  Autobiography,  and 
Lietters  written  during  his  travels  in  Switzerland 
and  Italy. 

It  is  intended  that  the  third  volume  should  con- 
tain:— 

LeTTEBS  WRITTEN  DUBING  A  SECOND  BESIDENCE  IN  RoME; 

Account  of  the  Campaign  in  Fbance,  and  Siege  of 
Matence,  1792 — 3; 

Annals,  or  Leaves   from  my  Journal,  1749  to  1822, 

towards  the  completion  of  former  confessions. 

Biographical  Scraps  and  Sketches. 

The  subsequent  volumes  will  include  Wilhelm 
Meister's  Years  of  Apprenticeship  and  Years  of  Travel; 
Elective  Affinities ;  the  Sorrows  of  Werther;  Faust; 
and  his  principal  Dramatic^  Poetical  and  Miscellaneous 
Works. 

H.  G.  B. 

March  1,  1849. 
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FOURTEENTH  BOOK. 

With  the  moyement  which  was  spreading  among  the  public, 
now  arose  another  of  greater  importance  perhaps  to  the 
Author,  as  it  took  place  in  his  immediate  circle. 

His  early  friends  who  had  read,  in  manuscript,  those  poet* 
ical  compositions  which  were  now  creating  so  much  sensa- 
tion, and  therefore  regarded  them  almost  as  their  own,  gloried 
in  a  success  which  they  had  boldly  enough  predicted.  This 
number  was  augmented  by  new  adherents,  especially  by  sudi 
as  felt  conscious  of  a  creative  power  in  themselves,  or  were 
desirous  of  calling  one  forth  and  cultivating  it. 

Among  the  former,  Lenz  was  the  most  active  and  he  deported 
himself  strangely  enough.  I  have  already  sketched  the  outward 
appearance  of  this  remarkable  mortal,  and  have  touched  affec« 
tionately  on  his  talent  for  humor.  I  will  now  speak  of  his 
oharacter,  in  its  results  rather  than  descriptively,  because  it 
would  be  impossible  to  follow  him  through  the  mazy  course  of 
his  life,  and  to  transfer  to  these  pages  a  fall  exhibition  of  his 
peculiarities. 

Generally  known  is  that  self-torture  which  in  the  lack  of  all 
outward  grievances,  had  now  become  fashionable,  and  which 
disturbed  the  very  best  minds.  That  which  gives  but  a  tran- 
sient pain  to  ordinary  men  who  never  themselves  meditate  on 
that  which  they  seek  to  banish  from  their  minds,  was,  by  the 
better  order,  acutely  observed,  regarded,  and  recorded  ia 
books,  letters,  and  diaries.  But  now  men  united  the  strictest 
moral  requisitions  on  themselves  and  others  with  an  excessive 
negligence  in  action ;  and  vague  notions  arising  from  this  half- 
self-knowledge  misled  them  into  the  strangest  habits  and  out- 
Vol.  II.  B 
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of-the-way  practices.  But  this  painftd  work  of  self-contempla- 
tion was  justified  by  the  rising  empirical  pyschology  which, 
while  it  was  not  exactly  willing  to  pronounce  eyerySiing  that 
produces  inwaird  disquiet  to  be  wicked  and  objectionable,  still 
could  not  giTC  it  an  unccmditional  approyal,  and  iAma  was  origi- 
nated an  eternal  and  inappeasable  contest.  In  carrying  On» 
and  sustaining  ibis  conflict,  Lenz  surpassed  all  the  other  idlers 
and  dabblers  who  were  occupied  in  mining  into  their  own 
souls,  and  thus  he  suffered  from  the  universal  tendency  of  the 
times,  which  was  said  to  have  been  let  loose  by  Werther;  but 
a  personal  peculiarity  distinguished  him  from  all  the  rest. 
"WHle  they  were  undeniablyirank  and  honest  creatures,  he  had 
a  decided  inclination  to  intrigue,  and,  indeed,  to  intrigue  for  its 
own  sake,  without  having  in  view  any  special  object,  an^  rea- 
sonable, attainable,  persinial  object.  On  the  oontzary,  it  was 
always  his  custom  to  propose  to  himself  something  whimiwcaly 
which  served,  for  that  very  reason,  to  keep  him  constantly  oocu- 
pied.  In  this  way  all  his  life  long  his  imi^inatioB  made  him 
play  a  false  part;  his  love,as  well  as  his  hale,  was  imaginary; 
he  dealt  with  his  thoughts  and  fedings  in  a  wiUuL  manner,  so 
as  always  to  have  something  to  do.  He  endeavoured  to  give 
leality  to  his  sympathies  and  antipathies  by  the  most  pervene 
means,  and  always  himself  destroved  his  own  work.  Thms  he 
Bfiv«r  benefited  any  one  whom  he  loved,  and  never  injured 
any  one  whom  he  hated.  In  general  he  seemed  to  sin  only  .to 
punish  himself^  and  to  intrigue  for  no  purpose  but  to  graft  a 
new  fietble  upon  an  old  one. 

His  talent,  in .  which  tenderness,  £EUsiliiy,  and  subtlety 
rivalled  eaeh  other,  proceeded  firom  a  real  depth,  from  an  inex- 
Jiaustible  creative  power,  but  was  thoroughly  morbid  with  aU 
its  beauty.  Such  qualities  are  precisely  the  most  difficult  to 
judge.  It  is  impossible  to  overlook  ^reat  features  in  his 
works — a  lovely  tenderness  steals  along  llurough  pieoes  of 
oaricature  so  odd  and  so  silly  that  they  can  haidly  be  par- 
doned, even  in  a  humor  so  thorough  and  unassuming,  and 
.fioch  a  genidne  comic  talent.  His  days  were  made  up  of  mesne 
nothings,  to  which  his  nimble  fimcy  could  ever  give  a  meaning, 
«nd  he  was  the-better  able  to  squander  hours  away,  since,  widi 
A  happy  memory,  the  time  which  he  did  employ  in  readiiq;;, 
.was  always  fruitful,  and  enriched  his  original  mode  of  thought 
with  varioufl.materialfi# 
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He  bad  been  sent  to  Straaburg  with  some  liToniaa)  gentie- 
men,  aad  a  more  imfortunate  choice  of  a  Mentor  could  not 
haye  be^i  made.  The  elder  baron  went  back  for  a  time 
to  his  native  country,  and  left  behind  him  a  lady  to  whom 
he  was  tenderly  attached.  In  order  to  keep  at  a  cbtanoe  the 
second  brother,  who  was  pa3dng  court  to  l^e  same  lady,  af 
well  as  other  lovers,  and  to  preserve  the  precious  heart  for  lus 
absent  friend,  Lenz  determined  either  to  feign  that  he  had 
fiOlen  in  love  with  the  beauty,  or  if  you  please,  actually^  do  so. 
He  carried  through  this  plan  with  the  most  obstinate  adhe- 
rence to  the  ideal  he  had  formed  of  her,  without  being  aware 
that  he,  as  well  as  the  others,  oidy  served  her  for  jest  and  pasi- 
time.  60  much  the  better  for  him!  For  him,  too,  it  waa 
nothing  but  a  game  whidi  could  only  be  kept  up  by  her  meeting 
him  in  the  same  spirit,  now  attractmg  him,  now  repelling  him, 
now  encouraging  him,  and  now  slighting  him.  We  may.  be 
sure  that  if  he  had  become  aware  of  the  way  the  affidr  some- 
times went  on,  he  would,  with  great  delight^  hare  congratulated 
himself  on  the  diflooverv. 

As  far  the  rest  he,  like  his  pupils,  Eved  mostly  with  officers 
of  the  garrison,  and  thus  the  stnmge  notions  he  afterwards 
brought  out  in  his  comedy  Die  Soldaten(l!he  Soldiers)  probably 
origiaated.  At  any  rate,  Ihis  early  aequaiotanee  with  militaiy 
men.  had  on  him  the  peculiar  eSect,  that  he  forthwith  fandisd 
himself  a  great  judge  of  military  matters.  And  ^ret  from  time  to 
time  he  really  studied  the  subject  in  detail  with  such  effect, 
that  some  years  aflterward  he  prepared  a  long  memorial  to  the 
French  Minister  of  War,  from  which  he  promised  himself  the 
best  results.  The  fitults  of  the  department  were  tcderably 
well  pointed  out,  but  on  the  oth^  hand,  the  remedies  were 
ridiculous  and  impracticable.  However,  he  dierished  a  con- 
viction that  he)Eihould  by  this  means  gain. great  influence  at 
court,  and  was  anything  but  gratefiil  to  those  of  his  Mends 
who,  partly  by  reasoniug,  and  partly  by  active  opposition, 
compelled  him  to  supjuress,  and  afterwards  to  bum,  this  Jbn- 
tastic  work,  after  it  had  been  fSur-copied,  put  xaader  cover  with 
a  letter,  and  formally  addressed. 

First  of  all  by  wcnrd  of  mouth,  and  afterwards  by  letter,  He 
had  confided  to  me  all  the  mazes  of  his  tortuous  mov^nante 
with  regard  to  the  lady  above  mentioned.  The  poetry  which 
he  could  infuse  into  the  commonest  incidfinls  often  astonished 
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me,  so  that  I  urged  him  to  employ  his  talents  in  taming  the 
essence  of  this  long-winded  adventure  to  account,  and  to  make 
a  little  romance  out  of  it.  But  that  was  not  in  his  line ;  he 
coidd  only  succeed  when  he  poured  himself  out  for  ever  upon 
details,  and  span  an  endless  thread  without  any  purpose. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  possible  at  a  future  time,  to  deduce  from, 
these  premises  some  account  of  his  Hfe  up  to  the  time  that 
he  became  a  lunatic.  At  present  I  confine  myself  to  what  is 
immediately  connected  witii  the  subject  in  hand. 

Hardly  had  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  appeared  when  Lenz 
sent  me  a  prolix  ess^ay  written  on  small  ^ught  paper,  such 
as  he  commonly  used,  without  leaving  the  least  mai^n,  either 
at  the  top,  the  bottom,  or  the  sides.  It  was  entitled,  Ueher 
umere  Ehe^  (On  our  Marriage,)  and  were  it  still  in  exist- 
ence, might  enlighten  us  much  more  now  than  it  then  did  me, 
when  I  was  as  yet  in  the  dark  as  to  him  and  his  character.  The 
leading  purpose  of  this  long  manuscript  was  to  compare  my 
talent  with  his  own:  now  he  seemed  to  make  himself  inferior 
to  me,  now  to  represent  himself  as  my  equal;  but  it  was  all 
done  with  such  humorous  and  neat  turns  of  expression  that  I 
gladly  received  the  view  he  intended  to  convey,  and  all  the  more 
so  as  I  did,  in  fact,  rate  very  high  the  gifts  ne  possessed,  and 
was  always  urging  him  to  concentrate  himself  out  of  his  aimless 
rambling,  and  to  use  his  natural  capacities  with  some  artistical 
control.  I  replied  in  the  most  friendly  way  to  this  confiden- 
tial communication,  and  as  he  had  encouraged  the  greatest 
intimacy  between  us,  (as  the  whimsical  title  indicates,)  from 
that  time  forward  I  made  known  to  him  everything  I  had 
either  finished  or  designed.  In  return  he  successively  sent  me 
his  manuscripts :  Der  Hofmeister,  (Private  Tutor.)  Der  neue 
Menoza^  (The  New  Menoza,)  Die  Soldaten^  (The  Soldiers,)  the 
limitations  of  Plautus,  and  the  translation  from  the  English 
which  I  have  before  spoken  of  as  forming  the  supplement  to 
his  remarks  on  the  theatre. 

While  reading  the  latter,  I  was  somewhat  struck  to  find  him 
in  a  laconic  preface  speaking  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the 
idea  that  this  essay,  which  contained  a  vehement  attack  upon 
the  regidar  theatre,  had,  many  years  before,  been  read  to  a 
.society  of  the  friends  of  literature  at  a  time,  in  short, "when 
^otz  was  not  yet  written.  That  there  should  have  been  among 
liOnz's  acquaintances  at  Strasburg  a  literary  circle  of  which  I 
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was  Ignorant  seemed  somewhat  problematical;  however  I  let 
it  pass,  and  soon  prociu^d  publishers  for  this  and  his  other 
writings,  without  having  the  least  suspicion  that  he  had  se- 
lected me  as  the  chief  object  of  his  fanciful  hatred,  and  as  the 
mark  of  an  odd  and  whimsical  persecution. 

In  passing,  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  the  sequel,  just  mention 
a  good  fellow,  who,  though  of  no  extraordinary  gifts,  was 
yet  one  of  our  number.  He  was  called  Wagner,  and  was 
first  a  member  of  our  Strasburg  society  and  then  of  that  at^ 
Frankfort^— a  man  not  without  spirit,  talent,  and  education* 
He  appeared  to  be  a  striving  sort  of  person,  and  was  therefore- 
welcome.  He,  too,  attached  himself  to  me,  and  as  I  made  no 
secret  of  my  plans,  I  shewed  to  him  as  well  as  others  my 
sketch  of  the  Faust,  especially  the  catastrophe  of  Gretchen* 
He  caught  up  the  idea  and  used  it  for  a  tragedy.  Die  Kindes- 
morderin,  (llie  In&nticide.)  It  was  the  first  time  that  any 
one  had  stolen  from  me  any  of  my  plans.  It  vexed  me,, 
though  I  bore  him  no  ill  will  on  that  account.  Since  then 
I  have  often  enough  suffered  such  robberies  and  anticipations 
of  my  thoughts,  and  with  my  dilatoriness  and  habit  of  gos- 
sipping  about  the  many  things  that  I  was  ever  planning  and 
imagining,  I  had  no  right  to  complain. 

If  on  account  of  the  great  effect  which  contrasts  produce, 
orators  and  poets  gladly  make  use  of  them  even  at  the 
expense  of  seeking  them  out  and  bringing  them  from  a  distance, . 
it  must  be  the  more  agreeable  to  the  present  writer  that  such 
a  decided  contrast  presents  itself,  in  his  speaking  of  Klinger 
after  Lenz.  They  were  cotemporaries,  and  in  youth  labored 
together.  But  Lenz,  as  a  transient  meteor,  passed  but  for  a< 
moment  over  the  horizon  of  German  literature,  and  suddenly 
vanished  without  leaving  any  trace  behind.  Klinger,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  maintained  his  position  up  to  the  present 
time  as  an  author  of  influence,  and  an  active  man  of  business. 
Of  him  I  will  now  speak,  as  £ar  as  it  is  necessary,  without 
following  any  farther  a  comparison,  which  suggests  itself;  for 
it  has  not  been  in  secret  that  he  has  accomplished  so  much 
and  exercised  so  great  an  influence,  but  both  his  works  and 
his  influence  are  still  remembered,  far  and  near,  and  are 
highly  esteemed  and  appreciated. 

Klinger's  exterior,  for  I  always  like  best  to  begin  with 
this,  was  very  prepossessing.     Nature  had  given  him  a  tall,. 
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sl^ider,  well-built  form,  and  regular  features.     He  iraa  careful  - 
of  hiB  appearance,  always  dr^eed  neatly,  aad  migbt  justly 
have  passed  for  the  smartest  member  of  oar  little  society. 
His  manners  were  neither  forward  nor  repnlsiTe,  and  when 
not  agitated  by  an  inward  storm,  mild  and  gentle. 

In  girls,  we  loye  what  they  are,  but  in  young  men  what 
they  promise  to  be,  and  thus  I  was  Elinger*s  Mend  as  soonaa  I 
made  his  acquaintance.  He  recommended  himself  by  a  pure 
good  nature,  and  an  unmistakeable  decision  of  character  won 
him  confidence.  From  youth  upward,  eyerything  had  tended 
to  incline  him  to  seriousness.  Together  with  a  beautiful  and 
excellent  sister,  he  had  to  proTide  for  a  mother,  who  in  her 
widowhood  had  need  of  such  children  for  her  support.  He 
had  made  himself  eyerything  that  he  was,  so  that  no  one 
could  find  fiiult  with  a  trait  of  proud  independence  which. 
was  apparent  in  his  bearing.  Strong  natural  talents,  such  as 
are  common  to  all  well-endowed  men,  a  facile  power  of  appre- 
hension, an  excellent  memory,  and  great  fluency  of  speech, 
be  possessed  in  a  high  degree;  but  he  appeared  to  r^ard  all 
these  as  of  less  yalue  than  the  firmness  and  perseyerance 
which  were  likewise  innate  with  him,  and  which  circumstances 
had  abimdantly  strengthened. 

To  a  young  man  of  such  a  character,  the  works  of  Rousseau 
«rere  especially  attractiye.  EmUe  was  his  chief  text-book,  and 
its  sentiments,  as  they  had  an  tmiyersal  influence  oyer  the  cul^ 
tiyated  world,  were  peculiarly  fruitful  with  him,  and  influenced 
him  more  than  others.  For  he  too  was  a  child  of  nature,-^ 
he  too  had  worked  his  way  upwards.  What  others  had  been, 
compelled  to  cast  away,  he  had  neyer  possessed;  relatione 
of  society  from  which  they  would  haye  to  emancipate  them- 
selyes,  had  neyer  fettered  him.  Thus  might  he  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  purest  disciples  of  that  gospel  of  nature,  and  in  yiew 
of  his  own  perseyering  eflbrts  and  his  conduct  as  a  man  and 
son,  he  might  well  exclaim,  ''All  is  good  as  it  comes  from  the 
hands  of  nature!"  But  the  conclusion,  '*  All  is  corrupted  in 
the  hands  of  man!"  was  also  forced  upon  him  by  adyerse 
experience.  It  was  not  with  himself  that  he  had  to  struggle^ 
but  beyond  and  out  of  himself  with  the  conyentional  worlds 
from  whose  fetters  the  Citizen  of  Greneya  designed  to  set  u» 
free.  And  as  from  the  circumstances  of  his  youth  the  struggle 
he^had  to  imdergo  had  often  been  difficult  and  painful,  he  had 
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hbOBL  imen  back  upon  binuelf  too  Tiolently  to  attain  a 
tiioieuglily  serene  and  joyous  development.  On  the  contrary, 
as  he  had  had  to  force  hia  way  against  an  opposing  world,  a 
trait  of  bittemesft  had  crept  into  his  character,  whidi  he  after- 
wairds  in  some  degree  fedand  cherished,  but  fDr  the  most  part 
strove  a^dnst  and  conquered. 

.  His  works,  as  far  as  I  am  able  ta  recall  them,  bespeak  a 
skong  undeistim^ng,  an  u;»igfat  mind,  an  active  imagination, 
aieady  perception  of  the  varieties  of  human  nature,  and  a 
eharaeterifitic  mutation  of  generic  differences.  His  girls  and 
boya  are  open  and  ami&Ue,  his  youtiis  ardent,  his  men  plain 
and  intelligent,  the  personages  whom  he  paints  in  an  un- 
&vQrable  light  are  not  overdrawn;  he  is  not  wanting  in  cheer- 
fulness and  good  hiunour,  in  wit  and  happy  noticms;  allegories 
and  symbols  are  at  his  command;  he  can  entertain  and  please 
us,  and  the  ^joyment  would  be  still  purer  if  he  did  not  here 
and  there  mar  both  for  himself  and  us,  his  gay,  pointed  jesting 
by  a  tomdi  of  bitterness.  Yet  this  it  is  whieh  makes  him 
iriiat  be  is.  The  modes  of  living  and  of  writing  become  as 
varied  as  they  are,  from  the  &ct  that  every  one  wavers  theoreti- 
oaUy  between  knowledge  and  error,  and  practically  between 
ereation  and  destruction. 

S[li]^r  should  be  classed  with  those  who  have  formed  them- 
s^ves  for  the  world,  out  of  themselves,  out  of  their  own  souls 
and  understandings.  Because  this  takes  place  in  and  among  a 
greater  mass^  and  because  among  themselves  they  use  with 
power  and  efiect,  an  intelligible  language  flowing  out  of  uni- 
versal nature  and  popular  peculiarities,  such  men  always  cherish 
a  warm  hostility  to  all  forms  of  the  schools,  especially  if  these 
focmi.,  septmtti  from  their  Uying  origin,  haW^de^nerated 
into  phrases,  and  have  thus  lost  altogether  their  &8t,  fresh 
aisnificanee.  Such  men  almost  invariably  declare  war  asainst 
;r^iBio«,  views,  and  ,y^B,  as  ^U  L  against  new  IventB 
and  nsing  men  of  importance  who  announce  or  produce  great 
riianges.  They  are  however  not  so  much  to  blame  on  this 
account;  their  opposition  is  not  unnatural  when  they  see  all 
that  which  they  are  indebted  to  for  their  own  existence  and 
^ailtiire  menaced  with  ruin  and  in  great  danger. 

In  an  energetic  character  this  adherence  to  its  own  views 
beeomes  the  more  worthy  of  respect  when  it  has  been  main- 
tained throu^out  a.  life  in  the  world  and  in  affiors,  and  when 
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a  mode  of  dealing  with  current  events,  which  to  many  might 
seem  rough  and  arbitrary,  being  employed  at  the  right  time, 
has  led  surely  to  the  desired  end.  This  was  the  case  with 
Klinger ;  without  pliability  (which  was  never  the  virtue  of  the 
bomcitizen  of  the  empire,*)  he  had  nevertheless  risen  >stag4Jbr» 
and  honorably,  to  posts  of  great  importance,  had  managed  td* 
iaaintain  his  position,  and  as  he  advanced  in  the  approoation. 
and  &vor  of  lus  highest  patrons,  never  foi;got  his  dd friends,  or 
the  path  he  had  left  behind.  Indeed,  through  aUtlegrees  of  ab- 
sence and  separation,  he  laboured  pertinaciously  to  preserve  the 
most  complete  constancy  of  remembrance,  and  it  certainly  de- 
serves to  be  remarked  matin  his  coat  of  arms  though  isidomed 
by  the  badges  of  several  orders,  he,  like  another  Willigis,  did 
not  disdain  to  perpetuate  the  tokens  of  his  early  life. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  formed  a  connection  with  Lava- 
teh.  Passages  of  my  '^  Letter  of  a  Pastor  to  his  Colleagues'' 
bad  greatly  struck  hun,  for  much' of  it  agreed  perfectly  witii 
his  own  views.  With  his  never-tiring  activity  our  corres- 
pondence soon  became  lively.  At  the  time  it  commenced  he 
was  making  preparations  for  his  larger  work  on  Physiognomy, 
•—the  introduction  to  which  had  already  been  laid  before  the 
public.  He  called  on  all  the  world  to  send  him  drawings 
and  outlines,  and  especially  representations  of  Christ;  and, 
although  I  could  do  as  good  as  nothing  in  this  way,  he 
nevertheless  insisted  on  my  sending  him  a  sketch  of  the 
Saviour  such  as  I  imagined  him  to  look.  Such  demands  for 
the  impossible  gave  occasion  for  jests  of  many  kinds,  for  I 
bad  no  other  way  of  defending  myself  against  his  peculiarities 
but  by  bringing  forward  ipiy  own. 

The  number  of  those  who  had  no  faith  in  Physiognomy,  or, 
at  least,  regarded  it  as  uncertain  and  deceitful,  was  very  great; 
and  several  who  had  a  liking  for  Lavater  felt  a  desire  to  try 
him,  and,  if  possible,  to  play  him  a  trick.  He  had  ordered  of 
a  painter  in  Frankfort,  who  was  not  without  talent,  the  profiles 
of  several  well  known  persons.  Lavater's  agent  ventured  upon 
the  jest  of  sending  Bahrdt's  portrait  as  mine,  which  soon 
brought  back  a  merry  but  thundering  epistle,  full  of  all  kinds 
of  expletives  and  asseverations  that  tMs  was  not  my  picture,-— 
together  with  everything  that  on  such  an  occasion  Lavater 
would  naturally  have  to  say  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  oi 
*  That  is  to  nj,  a  native  of  one  of  the  Imperial  dties. 
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Fhysiognomj.  My  true  likeness,  which  was  sent  afterwards, 
he  allowed  to  pass  more  readily,  but  even  here  the  opposition 
into  which  he  fell  both  with  painters  and  with  individuals 
showed  itself  at  once.  The  former  could  never  work  for  him 
&ithMly  and  sufficiently ;  the  latter,  whatever  excellences  they 
might  have,  came  always  too  &r  i^ort  of  the  idea  which  he 
entertained  of  humanity  and  of  men  to  prevent  his  being  some- 
what repelled  by  the  special  characteristics  which  constitute 
the  personality  of  the  individual. 

Ihe  conception  of  Humanity  which  had  been  formed  in 
himself  and  in  his  own  humamty,  was  so  completely  akin  to 
the  living  image  of  Christ  which  he  cherished  within  him, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  imderstand  how  a  man  could 
live  and  breathe  without  at  the  same  time  being  a  Christian. 
My  own  relation  to  the  Christian  religion  lay  merely  in  my 
sense  and  feeling,  and  I  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  that 
physical  affinity  to  which  Lavater  inclined.  I  was,  therefore, 
vexed  by  the  importumty,  with  which  a  maa  so  fiiU  of  mind 
and  heart,  attacked  me,  as  well  as  Mendelssohn  and  others, 
maintaining  that  «very  one  must  either  become  a  Christian 
with  him,  a  Christian  of  his  sort,  or  else  that  one  must  bring- 
him  over  to  one*s  own  way  of  thinking,  and  convince  him  of 
precisely  that  in  which  one  bad  found  peace.  This  demand, 
80  directly  opposed  to  that  liberal  spirit  of  the  world,  to  which 
I  was  more  and  more  tending,  did  not  have  the  best  effect  upon 
me.  All  unsuccessful  attempts  at  conversion  leave  him  who  has 
been  selected  for  a  proselyte  stubborn  and  obdurate,  and  this- 
was  especially  the  case  with  me  when  Lavater  at  last  came 
out  with  the  hard  dilenmia — '^  Either  Christian  or  Atheist !" 
Upon  this  I  declared  that  if  he  would  not  leave  me  my  own. 
Christianity  as  I  had  hitherto  cherished  it,  I  could  readily 
decide  for  Atheism,  particularly  as  I  saw  that  nobody  knew^ 
precisely  what  either  meant. 

This  correspondence,  vehement  as  it  was,  did  not  disturb- 
the  good  terms  we  were  on.  Lavater  had  an  incredible 
patience,  pertinacity,  and  endurance ;  he  was  confident  in  hi» 
theory,  and,  with  his  determined  plan  to  propagate  his  con* 
victions  in  the  world,  he  was  willing  by  waiting  and  mild* 
ness  to  effect  what  he  could  not  accomplish  by  force.  la 
short,  he  belonged  to  the  few  fortunate  men  whose  outward 
vocation  perfectly  harmonizes  with  the  inner  one,  and  whose: 
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eaiiieflt  cizLture  coinoidmg  in  all  points  mdi  their  subsequent 
pursuits,  gives  a  natural  deTelopment  to  their  fiictdties; 
Bom  with  the  most  delicate  moral  susceptibilities,  he  had 
chosen  for  himself  the  clerical  profession.  He  receiyed  the 
necessary  instruction,  and  displayed  -various  talents,  but  with- 
out indining  to  that  degree  of  culture  which  is  called  learned. 
He  also,  though  bom  so  loi^  before,  had,  like  oursel-ves,  been 
caught  by  the  spirit  of  Freedom  and  Natiure  which  belonged  to 
the  time,  and  which  whispered  fiatteringly  in  every  ear,  "  You 
have  materials  and  solid  power  enough  within  yourself,  without 
much  outward  aid;  all  depends  upon  your  developing  them 
properly."  The  obligation  of  a  clergyman  to  work  upon  men 
morally,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  religiously  in  the  higher 
sense,  fiilly  eoincided  with  his  m^ital  tendencies.  His  marked 
impulse,  even  as  a  youth,  was  to  impart  to  others,  and  to  excite 
in  tiiem,  his  own  just  and  pious  sentiments,  and  his  fiivorite  oc- 
cupation was  the  observation  of  himself  and  of  his  fellow-men. 
The  former  yras  fecUitated,  if  not  forced  upon  him,  by  an  in- 
temal  sensitiveness ;  the  latter  by  a  keen  glance,  which  could 
quickly  read  the  outward  expressiim.  Still,  he  was  not  bom 
for  co4mpl8tion;  properly  shaking,  the  gift  of  conveying  his 
ideas  to  others  was  not  his.  He  felt  himself  rather,  with  all 
his  powers,  impelled  to  activity,  to  action;  and  I  have  never 
known  any  one  who  was  more  unceasingly  active  than  Lavater« 
But  because  our  inward  moral  nature  is  incorporated  in  out- 
ward conditions,  whether  we  belong  to  a  family,  a  class,  a  guilds 
a  city,  or  a  state,  he  was  obliged,  in  his  desire  to  influence 
others,  to  come  into  contact  with  edl  these  external  things,  and 
to  set  them  in  motion.  Hence  arose  many  a  collision,  many 
an  entanglement,  especially  as  the  commonwealth  of  which  he 
was  by  birth  a  member  enjoyed,  under  the  most  precise  and 
accurately-defined  limits,  an  admirable  hereditary  freedom. 
The  republican  from  his  boyhood  is  accustomed  himself  to  think 
and  to  converse  on  public  affairs.  In  the  first  bloom  of  his  life 
the  youth  sees  the  period  approaching  when,  as  a  member  of  a 
free  corporation,  he  will  have  a  vote  to  give  or  to  withhold.  If 
he  wishes  to  form  a  just  and  independent  judgment,  he  must, 
before  all  things,  convince  himself  of  the  worth  of  his  fellow 
citizens;  he  must  learn  to  know  them;  he  must  inquire  into 
their  sentiments  and  their  capacities;  and  thtis,  in  aiming  to 
read  others,  he  bec(»ae0  intimate  with  his  own  bosom. 
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Under  math  eucnuMiaaees  Lavater  was  eni^  tmined,  and 
Hds  buaiBeMof  life  seemB  to  ha?e  oecnpied  lum  more  than  the 
fSkssAj  of  langoages  and  the  aaalytiecriticnni,  wfadeh  is  not  only 
allied  to  that  study,  bat  is  it»  foondation  as  well  as  its  aim.  In 
later  years,  when  .his  attainments  and  his  yiews  had  reached  a 
benadleaa  oompreheiinTeneflBy  he  frequently  said,  both  in  jest 
and  in  seiioiiflneflB,  tibat  lie  waa  not  a  learned  man.  Itas  pie* 
eiaely  to  thds  want  of  deep  and  solid  learaing,  that  we  must 
ascribe  the  &ct  that  he  adhered  to  the  letter  ci  the  Bible,  and 
eTon  to  the  translation,  and  fbnad  in  it  nourishment;  and 
asaistance  enough  for  all  that  he  sou^xt  and  designed. 

Very  soon,  however,  this  circle  of  action  in  a  corporation 
or  guild,  with  its  slow  moyemttnt,  became  too  narrow  for  the 
quick  nature  of  its  occupant.  For  a  youth  to  be  upright  ia 
not  diffieulty  and  a  pure  conscienoe  revolts  at  the  wrong  o€ 
wbidh.  it  is  still  innocent  The  oppisesstoas  of  a  bailiff  {ImmL 
wi^t)  lay  pkdn  before  tlie  eyes  of  the  eLtiaens,  but  it  was  by 
no  means  ea^  to  faring  them  to  justice.  Lavater  having  as* 
flociated  a  friend  with  himself,  anouymouisdy  threatened  the 
guilty  bailiff.  The  matter  became  notorious,  and  an  investiga- 
tion was  rendered  necessaiy.  The  criminal  was  punished,  but 
the  prompters  of  this  act  of  justice  were  bhuned  if  not  abused. 
In  a  weQ  osdeied  state  even  the  lig^t  nmst  not  be  brought 
about  in  a  wrong  way. 

On  a  tour  which  Lavater  now  made  through  iQermany,  he 
came  into  contact  with  educated  and  right-tkemking  men ;  tat 
that  served  only  to  confirm  his  previous  thoughts  and  convic- 
tions, and  on  his  return  home  he  worked  frooL  his  own  re- 
aources  with  greater  freedom  than  ever.  A  noble  and  good 
mao^  he  was  conscious  within  himself  of  a  lofty  conception  of 
hiunanity,  and  whates^er  in  experience  contradicts  such  a  con- 
ception,-^«ll  the  undeniable  defects  which  remove  every  one 
from  perfection,  he  reconciled  by  his  idea  of  the  Divinity  which* 
in  the  midst  of  ages  came  down  into  human  nature  in  order 
eonq^letely  to  restore  its  earlier  image. 

So  much  by  way  of  prefieioe  on  the  tendeneieB  of  this  emi- 
nent man ;  and  now  before  all  tlungB,  for  a  bright  picture  of 
our  meeting  and  personal  intercourse.  CXir  correspondence 
had  not  long  been  carried  on,  when  he  announced  to  me  and 
to  others,  that  in  a  voyage  up  the  Bhine  which  he  was  abou4» 
to  undortakcy  he  wodd  soon  visit  Fraakfrni..    Immediate 
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there  arose  a  great  excitement  in  our  world;  all  were  curious 
to  see  80  remarkable  a  person;  many  hoped  to  profit  by 
him  in  the  way  of  moral  and  religious  culture;  the  sceptics 
prepared  to  distinguish  themselyes  by  grave  objections;  the 
conceited  felt  sure  of  entangling  and  confoimding  him  by 
arguments  in  which  they  had  strengthened  themselves, — in 
short,  there  was  everythmg,  there  was  all  the  favor  and« dis- 
favor, which  awaits  a  distinguished  man  who  intends  to  meddle 
with  this  motley  world. 

Our  first  meeting  was  hearty;  we  embraced  each  other 
in  the  most  friendly  way,  and  I  found  him  just  like  what  I 
had  seen  in  many  portraits  of  him.  I  saw  living  and  active 
before  me,  an  individual  quite  unique,  and  distinguished  in  ft 
way  that  no  one  had  seen  before  or  wiU  see  again.  Lavater, 
on  the  contrary,  at  the  first  moment,  betrayed  by  some  pecu- 
liar exclamations,  that  I  was  not  what  he  had  expected. 
Hereupon,  I  assured  him,  with  the  realism  which  had  been 
bom  in  me,  and  which  I  had  cultivated,  that  as  it  had  pleased 
God  and  nature  to  make  me  in  that  fiai^on  we  must  rest 
content  with  it.  The  most  important  of  the  points  on  which 
in  our  letters  we  had  been  &x  from  agreeing,  became  at 
once  subjects  of  conversation,  but  we  had  not  time  to  discuss 
them  thoroughly,  and  something  occurred  to  me  that  I  had 
never  before  experienced. 

The  rest  of  us  whenever  we  wish  to  speak  of  affiurs  of  the 
soul  and  of  the  heart,  were  wont  to  withdraw  from  the  crowd, 
and  even  from  all  society,  because  in  the  many  modes  of 
thinking,  and  the  different  degrees  of  culture  among  men,  it 
is  difficult  to  be  on  an  imderstanding  even  with  a  few.  But 
Latvater  was  of  a  wholly  different  turn;  he  liked  to  extend  his 
influence  as  &r  as  possible,  and  was  not  at  ease  except  in  a 
crowd,  for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  which  he  pos- 
sessed an  especial  talent,  based  on  his  great  skill  in  physiog- 
nomy. He  had  a  wonderful  fiudlity  of  discrinunating  persons 
and  minds,  by  which  he  quickly  understood  the  mental  state 
of  all  around  him.  Whenever  therefore  this  judgment  of  men 
was  met  by  a  sincere  confession,  a  true-hearted  inquiry,  he  ¥ras 
able,  from  the  abundance  of  his  internal  and  external  experi- 
ence, to  satisfy  every  one  with  an  appropriate  answer.  The 
deep  tenderness  of  ms  look,  the  marked  sweetness  of  his  lips, 
and  evtsn  the  honest  Swiss  dialect  which  was  heard  through  his 
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Higli  German,  ynik  many  other  things  that  distinguished  him, 
immediately  placed  all  whom  he  adckessed  quite  at  their  ease. 
Even  the  slight  stoop  in  his  carriage,  together  with  his  rather 
hollow  chest,  contributed  not  a  littile  to  balance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  remainder  of  the  company  the  weight  of  his  commanding 
presence.  Towards  presumption  and  arrogance  he  knew  how 
to  demean  himself  with  calmness  and  address,  for  while  seem- 
ing to  yield  he  would  suddenly  bring  forward,  like  a  diamond- 
shield,  some  grand  view,  of  wnich  his  narrow-minded  opponent 
would  never  have  thought,  and  at  the  same  time  he  would  so 
Agreeably  moderate  the  Hght  which  flowed  from  it,  that  such 
men  felt  themselves  instructed  and  convinced, — so  long  at  least 
as  they  were  in  his  presence.  Perhaps  with  many  the  impres- 
sion continued  to  operate  long  afterwards,  for  even  conceited 
men  are  also  kindly ;  it  is  only  necessair  by  gentle  influences 
to  soften  the  hard  shell  which  encloses  me  frmtful  kernel. 

What  caused  him  the  greatest  pain  was  the  presence  of 
persons  whose  outward  ugliness  must  irrevocably  stamp  them 
decided  enemies  df  his  theory  as  to  the  significance  of  forms. 
They  commonly  employed  a  considerable  amount  of  common 
sense  and  other  gifts  and  talents,  in  vehement  hostility  and 
paltry  doubts,  to  weaken  a  doctrine  which  appeared  offensive 
to  their  self-love;  for  it  was  not  easy  to  find  any  one  so  mag- 
nanimous as  Socrates,  who  interpreted  his  &un-ljke  exterior  in 
fEivour  of  an  acquired  morality.  To  Lavater  the  hardness,  the 
obduracy  of  such  anti^nists  was  horrible,  and  his  opposition 
was  not  free  team  passion ;  just  as  the  smelting  fire  must  attack 
the  resisting  ore  as  something  troublesome  and  hostile. 

In  such  a  case  a  confidential  conversation,  such  as  might 
appeal  to  our  own  cases  and  experience,  was  not  to  be  thought 
oi ;  however  I  was  much  instructed  by  observing  the  manner 
in  which  he  treated  men, — ^instructed,  I  say,  not  improved  by 
it,  for  my  position  was  whoUy  different  from  his.  He  that 
works  morally  loses  none  of  his  efforts,  for  there  comes  from 
them  much  more  fruit  than  the  parable  of  the  Sower  too 
modestly  represents.  But  he  whose  labours  are  artistic,  fails 
utterly  m  every  work  that  is  not  recognised  as  a  work  of  art. 
From  this  it  may  be  judged  how  impatient  my  dear  sympa- 
thizing readers  were  accustomed  to  make  me,  and  for  what 
teascms  I  had  such  a  great  dislike  to  come  to  an  imderstanding 
with  them.    I  now  felt  but  too  vivify  the  difference  between 
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tibe  effectiveness  of  my  labors  and  those  of  Lavater.  His  pre- 
Tailed,  while  he  was  present,  mine,  when  I  was  absent.  Eyery 
one  who  at  a  distance  was  dissatisfied  with  him  became  his 
fiiend  when  they  met,  and  every  one  who,  judging  by  my  work, 
considered  me  amiable,  found  himself  greatly  deceived  when 
he  came  in  contract  with  a  man  of  coldness  and  reserve. 

Merk,  who  had  just  come  over  from  Darmstadt,  played  the 
part  of  Mephistopheles,  especially  ridiculing  the  importuni- 
ties of  the  women*  As  some  of  these  were  closely  examining 
the  apartments  which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  prophet, 
fmd,  above  all,  his  bed-chamber,  the  wag  said  that  '*t3ie 
pious  souls  wished  to  see  where  they  had  laid  the  Lord." 
Nevertheless  he,  as  well  as  the  others,  was  forced  to  let 
himself  be  exorcised.  Lips,  who  accompanied  Lavater,  drew 
bis  profile  as  completely  and  successfiilly  as  he  did  those  of 
other  men,  both  important  and  unimportant,  who  were  to  be 
heaped  together  in  ike  great  work  on  Physiognomy. 

For  myself,  Lavater's  society  was  highly  influential  and  ini- 
structive,  for  his  pressing  incitements  to  action  set  my  calm, 
artistic,  contempkutive  nature  into  motion,  not  indeed  to  any 
advantage  at  the  moment,  because  the  circumstances  did  but  in- 
crease the  distraction  which  had  already  laid  hold  of  me.  Still, 
so  many  things  were  talked  about  between  us,  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  most  earnest  desire  on  my  part  to  prolong  the  discussion. 
Accordingly  I  determined  to  accompany  him  if  he  went  to  Ems, 
so  that,  shut  up  in  the  carriage  and  separated  from  the  world, 
we  might  freely  go  over  those  subjects  which  lay  nearest  to 
both  our  hearts. 

Meanwhile  the  convensa^ons  between  Lavater  and  Fraulein 
Yon  Elettenberg  were  to  me  exceedingly  interesting  and 
profi^iable.  Here  two  decided  Christians  stood  in  contrast  to 
each  other,  and  it  was  quite  plain  how  the  same  beHef  may  take 
a  different  diape  according  to  the  sentiments  of  different  per- 
Btm^  In  those  tolerant  times  it  was  often  enough  repeated  that 
every  man  had  his  own  religion  and  his  own  mode  of  worship. 
Although  I  did  not  maintain  this  eicactly,  I  could,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  perceive  that  men  and  women  need  a  different 
Saviour.  Fraulein  Yon  Elettenberg  looked  towards  hers  as 
to  a  lover  to  whom  one  yields  oneself  without  reserve,  con- 
centxating  aU  joy  and  hope  on  him  alone,  and  without  doubt 
cr  hesitation  confiding  to  him  the  destiny  of  life.    Lavater, 
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on  the  other  hand,  treated  his  as  a  Moid,  to  be  imiiated 
loyingly  and  without  enyy,  whose  merits  he  recognised  and 
valued  highly,  and  whom,  for  that  very  reason,  he  strove  to 
eopy  and  even  to  equal.  What  a  difference  between  thoae 
two  tendencies,  which  in  general  exhibit  the  spirtaal  ne- 
cessities of  the  two  sexes !  Hence  we  may  perhafis  explam 
.the  £u)t  that  men  of  more  deHcate  feeling  have  so  often  tumfid 
to  the  Mother  of  God  as  a  paragon  of  female  beauty  and  viztae» 
and  like  Sannazaro,  have  dedicated  to  her  their  liyes  and  taleatSt 
eccasionally  condescending  to  play  with  the  Pivine  In&nt. 

How  my  two  Mends  stood  to  each  other,  and  how  they  fttt 
towards  each  other,  I  gathered  not  only  from  conversations  at 
which  I  was  present,  but  also  from  revelations  which  hsA 
made  to  me  in  private.  I  could  not  agree  entirely  with  eitiber; 
£or  my  Christ  hiEid  also  taken  a  form  of  his  own,  m  accordaiioe 
with  my  views.  Because  they  would  not  allow  mine  to  pass  at 
all,  I  teased  them  with  all  sorts  of  paradoxes  and  exaggerfr- 
tums,  and,  when  they  got  impatient,  left  them  with  a  jest. 

The  contest  between  knowledge  and  faith  was  not  yet  the 
order  of  the  day,  but  the  two  words  and  the  ideas  connected 
with  them  occasionally  came  forward,  and  the  true  haters  of  liie 
world  maintained  that  one  was  as  little  to  be  relied  on  as  iJie 
other.  Accordingly  I  took  pleasure  in  dedaiing  in  favour  of 
both,  though  without  being  able  to  gain  the  assent  of  my  friends* 
In  Faith,  I  said,  everything  depends  on  the  &ct  of  beUeviag; 
r  what  is  believed  is  per&ctly  indififerent.    Faith  is  a  profound 

'  sense  of  security  for  the  present  and  future,  and  this  assurance 

springs  from  con£denoe  in  an  immense,  all-powerfrd,  and  iiu 
scrutable  Being.  The  firmness  of  this  conndenoe  is  the  oae 
grand  point;  but  what  we  think  of  this  Being  depends  on  our 
other  faculties,  or  even  on  circumstances,  and  is  wholly 
^  indifferent.    Faith  is  a  hohr  vessel  into  which  every  one 

stands  ready  to  pour  his  flings,  his  understanding,  his 
imagination  as  perfectly  as  he  can.  With  Knowledge  it  is 
directly  Hie  opposite.  There  the  point  is  not  wheth^  we 
know,  but  what  we  know,  how  much  we  know,  and  how  wefl 
we  know  it.  Hence  it  comes  that  men  may  dispute  abont 
knowledge  because  it  can  be  corrected,  widened,  and  eoiE^ 
tracted.  Knowledge  begins'  with  the  particular,  .is  endkas 
imd  formless,  can  never  be  all  comprehended,  or  at  least  but 
dreamily,  and  thus  remains  exactly  the  opposite  of  Faith. 


; 
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Half  truths  of  this  kind,  and  the  errors  which  arise  from 
them  may,  when  poetically  exhibited,  be  exciting  and  enter- 
taining, but  in  life  they  disturb  and  confuse  conversation. 
For  that  reason  I  was  glad  to  leave  Lavater  alone  with  all 
those  who  wished  to  be  edified  by  him  and  through  him,  a 
deprivation  for  which  I  found  myself  fully  compensated  by 
the  journey  we  made  together  to  Ems.  Beautiful  summer 
weauier  attended  us,  and  Lavater  was  gay  and  most  amiable. 
Por  though  of  a  religious  and  moral  turn,  he  was  by  no  means 
narrow-minded,  and  was  not  unmoved  when  by  the  events  of  life 
those  around  hun  were  excited  to  cheerfulness  and  gaiety.  He 
was  sympathizing,  spirited,  witty,  and  liked  the  same  qualities 
in  others,  provided  that  they  were  kept  within  the  bounds  which 
his  delicate  sense  of  propriety  prescribed.  If  any  one  ventured 
further  he  used  to  dap  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  by  a  hearty 
**Bisch  gtiet/"  would  call  the  rash  man  back  to  good  manners. 
This  journey  a£Porded  me  instruction  and  inspiration  of  many 
kinds,  which,  however,  contributed  to  a  knowledge  of  his  cha- 
racter rather  than  to  the  government  and  culture  of  my  own.  At 
Ems  1  saw  him  once  again,  surrounded  by  society  of  every  sort, 
and  I  went  back  to  Frankfort,  because  my  little  a£^s  were  in 
such  a  state  that  I  could  scarcely  absent  myself  from  them  at  all. 

But  I  was  not  destined  to  be  restored  so  speedily  to  repose. 
Basedow  now  came  in  to  attract  me,  and  touch  me  on 
another  side.  A  more  decided  contrast  could  not  be  found 
than  that  between  these  two  men.  A  single  glance  at 
Basedow  showed  the  difiSsrence.  Lavater's  features  displayed 
themselves  with  openness  to  the  observer,  but  those  of 
Basedow  were  crowded  togetiiier  and  as  it  were  drawn 
inward.  Lavater's  eye,  beneath  a  very  wide  eyelid,  was  clear 
and  expressive  of  piety;  Basedow's  was  deep  in  his  head, 
small,  black,  sharp,  gleaming  from  under  bristly  brows,  while 
on  the  contrary,  Lavater's  frontal  bone  was  edged  with 
two  arches  of  the  softest  brown  hair.  Basedow's  strong, 
rough  voice,  quick,  sharp  expressions,  a  kind  of  sarcastic 
laugh,  a  rapid  change  of  subjects  in  conversation,  with 
other  peculiarities,  were  all  the  opposite  of  the  qualities  and 
manners  by  which  Lavater  had  spoiled  us.  Basedow  was 
also  much  sought  after  in  Frankfort,  and  his  great  talents  were 
admired,  but  he  was  not  the  man  either  to  edify  souls  or  to 
lead  them.    His  sole  office  was  to  give  a  better  cultivation  to 
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the  wide  field  he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  so  that 
Humanity  might  afterwards  take  up  its  dwelling  in  it  with 
greater  ease  and  accordance  with  nature;  but  to  this  end  he 
hastened  even  too  directly. 
'■  I  could  not  alt(^ther  acquiesce  in  his  plans,  or  even  get  a 
clear  understanding  of  his  views.  I  was  of  course  pleased 
with  his  desire  of  making  all  instruction  living  and  natural; 
his  wish,  too,  that  the  ancient  languages  should  be  practised 
on  present  objects,  appeared  to  me  laudable,  and  I  gladly 
acknowledged  aU  that  in  his  project,  tended  to  the  promotion 
of  activity  and  a  fresher  view  of  the  world.  But  I  was  dis- 
pleased that  the  illustrations  of  his  elementary  work,  were 
even  more  distracting  than  its  subjects,  whereas  in  the 
actual  world,  possible  things  alone  stand  together,  and  for 
that  reason,  in  spite  of  all  variety  and  apparent  confusion,  tiie 
world  has  still  a  regularity  in  aU  its  parts.  Basedow's  elemen- 
tary work,  on  the  contwiy,  sunders  it  completely,  inasmuch 
as  things  which  in  the  world  never  are  combined,  are  here 
put  together  on  account  of  the  association  of  ideas;  and 
consequently,  the  book  is  without  even  Hiose  palpable  metho- 
dical advantages  which  we  must  acknowledge  in  the  similar 
work  of  Amos  Comenius. 

But  the  conduct  of  BasedoV  was  much  more  strange  and 
difficult  to  comprehend  than  his  doctrine.  The  purpose  of 
his  journey  was,  by  personal  influence,  to  interest  the  public 
in  lus  philanthropic  enterprise,  and,  indeed,  to  open  not  only 
hearts  but  purses.  He  had  the  power  of  speaking  grandly 
and  convincingly  of  his  scheme,  and  every  one  willingly 
conceded  what  he  asserted.  But  in  a  most  inexplicable  way 
he  pained  the  feelings  of  the  very  men  whose  assistance 
he  wished  to  gain;  nay,  he  outn^d  them  unnecessarily, 
through  his  inability  to  keep  back  his  opinions  and  fancies 
on  religious  subjects.  In  this  respect,  too,  Basedow  appeared 
the  very  opposite  of  Lavater.  While  the  latter  received 
the  Bible  literally,  and  with  its  whole  contents,  as  being 
word  for  word  in  force,  and  applicable  even  at  liie  present 
day,  the  former  had  the  most  unquiet  itching  to  renovate 
everything,  and  to  remodel  both  the  doctrines  and  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church  in  conformity  with  some  odd  notions 
of  his  own.  Most  imprudently  he  showed  no  mercy  to  those 
conceptions  which  come  not  immediately  from  the  Bible,  but 
Vol.  II.  c 
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fraoi  its  interpretation; — all  thoie  expressions,  technical 
philosophical  terms,  or  sensible  figures,  with  which  Councils 
and  Fathers  of  the  chnrch  had  sought  to  explain  the  inex- 
pressible, or  to  confute  heretics.  In  a  haish  and  unwar- 
rantable way,  and  before  all  alike,  he  dedaied  himself  the  sworn 
enemy  of  the  Trinity,  and  would  never  desist  from  arguing 
against  this  imiyer»ally  admitted  mystery.  I,  too,  had  to 
sufEer  a  good  deal  from  this  kind  of  entertainment  in  private 
conversation,  and  was  compelled  again  and  again  to  listen  to 
his  tijrades  about  the  Hypostans  and  Ottsia,  as  well  as  the 
Proiopon.  To  meet  them  all  I  had  recourse  to  the  weapons 
of  paradox,  and  soariog  even  above  the  flight  of  his  opinionB, 
ventured  to  oppose  his  rash  assertions  witi^  something  rasher 
of  my  own.  This  gave  a  new  excitement  to  my  mind,  and 
as  Basedow  was  much  more  extensively  read,  and  had  more 
skill  in  the  fencing  tridcs  of  disputation  than  a  follower  of 
nature  like  myself,  I  had  always  to  exert  myself  the  more, 
the  more  important  were  the  points  which  were  discussed 
between  us. 

Such  a  splendid  opportunity  to  exercise,  if  not  to  enHghten 
my  mind,  I  could  not  allow  to  pass  away  in  a  hlirry.  I  pre- 
Tailed  on  my  &ther  and  Mends  to  manage  m:^  mort  pre4ig 
a£[airs,  and  now  set  off  again  from  Frankfort  in  the  company 
of  Basedow.  But  what  a  difference  did  I  feel  when  I  reciilled 
the  gentle  spirit  which  breathed  from  Lavater !  Pmre  him- 
selfy  he  created  around  him  a  pure  circle.  At  his  side  one 
becitme  like  a  maiden,  for  fear  of  presenting  before  him  any* 
thing  repulsive.  Basedow,  on  the  contrary,  beii^  altogether 
absorbed  in  himself,  could  not  pay  any  attention  to  his 
external  appearance.  His  ceaseless  smoking  of  wretched 
tobacco  was  of  itself  extremely  disagreeable,  especially  as 
his  pipe  was  no  sooner  out,  thtui  he  brought  forth  a  dirtily 
prepared  kind  of  tinder,  which  took  fire  quickly,  but  had  a 
S  horrid  stench,  and  e^ry  thne  poisonld  thiair  insnflfer. 
ably  with  the  first  whiff.  I  called  this  preparation  '^The 
Sasedovian  Smellfui^us,"  (Stink-schwamm)  and  declared  that 
it  ought  to  be  introduced  into  Natural  EListory  under  this 
name.  This  greatly  amused  him,  and  to  my  disgust  he 
minutely  explained  the  hated  preparation,  taking  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  my  aversion  from  it.  It  was  one  of  the  deeply 
rooted,  disagreeable  peculiarities  of  this  admirably  gifted  man 
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that  he  was  fond  of  teasing,  and  would  sting  the  most  dis- 
passionate persons.  He  could  neyer  see  any  one  quiet,  but 
he  provoked  him  with  mocking  irony,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  or 
put  him  to  confusion  by  an  imexpected  question,  and  laughed 
bitterly  when  he  had  gained  his  end ;  yet  he  was  pleased  when 
ihe  object  of  his  jests  was  quick  enough  to  collect  himself, 
and  gave  him  a  retort. 

How  much  greater  was  now  my  longing  for  Lavater.  He, 
too,  seemed  to  be  rejoiced  when  he  saw  me  again,  and  confided 
to  me  much  that  he  had  learned,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
Tarious  characters  of  his  fellow-gpaests,  among  whom  he  had 
already  succeeded  in  making  many  friends  and  disciples.  For 
my  part  I  found  here  several  old  acquaintances,  and  in  those 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  many  years,  I  began  to  notice 
what  in  youth  long  remains  concealed  from  us,  namely,  that 
men  grow  old  and  w<Mnen  change.  The  company  became 
more  numerous  every  day.  There  was  no  end  to  the  dancing, 
and,  as  in  ihe  two  principal  bath-houses,  people  came  into 
pretty  close  contact,  the  &miliarity  led  to  many  a  practical 
joke.  Once  I  disguised  myself  as  a  village  clergvman,  while 
an  intimate  Mend  took  the  character  of  his  wife;  by  our 
excessive  and  troublesome  politeness,  we  were  tolerably 
amusing  to  the  elegant  society,  and  so  put  every  one  into 
good  humor.  Of  serenades  at  evening,  midjoight  and  morning, 
there  was  no  lack,  and  we  jimiors  enjoyed  but  little  sleep. 

To  make  up  for  these  di6sipati<ms,  I  always  passed  a  part 
of  the  night  with  Basedow.  He  neyer  went  to  bed,  but 
dictated  without  cessation.  Occasionally  he  cast  himself  on 
the  couch  and  slumbered,  while  his  amanuensis  sat  quietly, 
pen  in  hand,  ready  to  continue  his  work  when  the  hidf 
awakened  aul^or  shoTild  once  again  give  &ee  course  to  his 
thoughts.  All  this  took  place  in  a  dose  confined  chamber, 
filled  with  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  the  odious  tinder.  As 
often  as  I  was  disengaged  from  a  dance,  I  hastened  up  to 
Basedow,  who  was  ready  at  once  to  speak  and  dispute  on  any 
question;  and  when  after  a  time,  I  hurried  again  to  the 
ba]l-ro<»n,  before  I  had  closed  the  door  behind  me,  he  would 
resume  the  thread  of  his  essay  as  composedly  as  if  he  had 
been  engaged  with  nothing  else. 

We  also  made  together  many  excursions  into  the  ne^? 
borhood,  visiting  the  chateaux,  especially  those  of  noble  ladies^ 

c  2 
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who  were  eveiywhere  more  indined  than  the  men,  to  receive 
anything  that  made  a  pretence  to  intellect  and  talent.  At 
Nassau,  at  the  house  of  Frau  von  Stein,  a  most  estimable 
lady,  who  enjoyed  universal  respect,  we  found  a  large  com- 
pany. Frau  von  Laroche  was  likewise  present,  and  there 
was  no  lack  of  young  ladies  and  children.  Here  Lavater  was 
doomed  to  be  put  to  many  a  physiognomical  temptation, 
which  consisted  mainly  in  our  seeking  to  palm  upon  him  the 
accidents  of  cultivation  as  original  forms,  but  his  eye  was  too 
sure  to  be  deceived.  I,  too,  was  caUed  on  as  much  as  ever 
to  maintain  the  truth  of  the  Sorrows  of  Werther,  and  to  name 
the  residence  of  Charlotte,  a  desire  which  I  declined  to  gra- 
tify, not  in  the  poHtest  manner.  On  the  other  hand  I  col- 
lected the  children  around  me  in  order  to  teU  them  very 
wonderful  stories,  all  about  well  known  things,  in  which  1 
had  the  great  advantage,  that  no  member  of  my  circle  of 
hearers  could  ask  me  with  any  importunity  what  part  Was 
truth  and  what  fiction. 

Basedow  affirmed  that  the  only  thing  necessary  was  a  better 
education  of  youth,  and  to  promote  tins  end  he  called  upon 
the  higher  and  wealthy  classes  for  considerable  contributions. 
But  hardly  had  his  reasoning  and  his  impassioned  eloquence 
e:scited,  not  to  say,  won  to  lus  purpose,  tibe  sympathy  of  his 
auditors,  when  the  evil  anti-trinitarian  spirit  came  upon  him, 
.  so  that  without  the  least  sense  of  where  he  was,  he  broke  forth 
into  the  strangest  discourses,  which  in  his  own  opinion  were 
highly  religious,  but  according  to  the  convictions  of  thosb 
around  him  highly  blasphemous.  All  sought  a  remedy  fo^ 
this  evil;  Lavater,  by  gentle  seriousness,  I,  by  jests,  leading 
off  from  the  subject,  and  the  ladies  by  amusing  walks,  but 
harmony  could  not  be  restored.  A  CSiristian  conversation, 
such  as  had  been  expected  from  the  presence  of  Lavater,  a 
discom'se  on  education,  such  as  had  been  anticipated  from 
Basedow,  and  a  sentimental  one,  for  which  it  was  thought 
I  should  be  ready-— all  were  at  once  disturbed  and  destroyed. 
On  our  return  home,  Lavater  reproached  him,  but  I  punished 
him  in  a  humorous  way.  The  weather  was  warm,  and 
the  tobacco-smoke  had  perhaps  contributed  to  the  dry- 
ness of  Basedow's  palate ;  he  was  dying  for  a  glass  of  be^, 
and  seeing  a  tavern  at  a  distance  on  the  road,  he  eagerly 
ordered  the  coachman  to  stop  there.    But  just  as  he  was 
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driving  up  to  the  door,  I  called  out  to  him  loudly  and  impe- 
riously, "Go  on!"  Basedow,  taken  by  surprise,  could  hardly 
get  the  contrary  command  out  of  his  husky  voice.  I  urged 
the  coachman  more  vehemently,  and  he  obeyed  me.  Basedow 
cursed  me,  and  was  ready  to  fall  on  me  with  his  fists,  but  I 
replied  to  him  with  the  greatest  composure,  "  Father,  be 
quiet!  You  ought  to  thank  me.  Luckily  you  didn't  see 
the  beer-sign !  It  was  two  triangles  put  together  across  each 
other.  Now  you  commonly  get  mad  about  one  triangle,  and 
if  you  had  set  eyes  on  two,  we  should  have  had  to  get 
you  a  strait  jacket."  This  joke  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  im- 
moderate laughter,  in  the  intervals  of  which  he  scolded  and 
cursed  me,  while  Lavater  exercised  his  patience  on  both  the 
young  fool  and  the  old  one. 

When  in  the  middle  of  July,  Lavater  was  preparing  to 
depart,  Basedow  thought  it  advantageous  to  join  him,  while  I 
had  become  so  accustomed  to  this  rare  society  that  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  give  it  up.  We  had  a  delightful  journey 
down  the  Lahn;  it  was  refreshing  alike  to  heart  and  senses. 
At  the  sight  of  an  old  ruined  castle,  I  wrote  the  song  *'  Hoch 
auf  dem  alien  ITiurme  steht"  (High  on  the  ancient  Turret 
stands),  in  Lips's  Album,  and  as  it  was  well  received,  I 
wrote,  after  my  evil  habit,  all  kinds  of  doggrel  rhymes 
and  comicalities  on  the  succeeding  pages,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  impression.  I  rejoiced  to  see  the  magnificent 
Rhine  once  more,  and  was  delighted  with  the  astonish- 
ment of  those  who  had  never  before  enjoyed  this  splendid 
spectacle.  We  landed  at  Coblentz ;  wherever  we  went,  the 
crowd  was  very  great,  and  each  of  the  three  excited  interest 
and  curiosity.  Basedow  and  I  seemed  to  strive  which  could 
behave  most  outrageously.  Lavater  conducted  himself  rati- 
onally and  with  judgment,  only  he  could  not  conceal  his 
favorite  opinions,  and  thus  with  the  best  designs  he  appeared 
very  odd  to  all  men  of  mediocrity. 

I  have  preserved  the  memory  of  a  strange  dinner  at  a  hotel 
in  Coblentz,  in  some  doggrel  rhymes,  which  will,  perhaps, 
stand  with  all  their  kindred  in  my  New  Edition.  I  sat 
between  Lavater  and  Basedow;  the  first  was  instructing  a 
country  parson  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John, 
and  the  other  was  in  vain  endeavounng  to  prove  to  an 
obstinate  dancing  master,  that  baptism  was  an  obsolete  usage 
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not  calculated  ior  oar  times.     As  we  were  going  <m  to 
Cologne,  I  wrote  in  an  Album — 

As  thoi^h  to  Emmaus,  on  their  ride 

Storming  they  might  be  seen; 
The  prophets  sat  on  either  side. 

The  world-child  sat  between. 

Luckily  this  world-child  had  also  a  side  vfiiicb  was  turned 
towards  the  heavenly,  and  which  was  now  to  be  moved  in  a 
way  wholly  peculiar.  While  in  Ems  I  had  rejoiced  to  hear 
that  in  CSologne  we  should  find  the  brothers  Jacobi,  who  with 
other  eminent  men  had  set  out  to  meet  and  show  attention  to 
our  two  remarkable  travellers.  On  my  part,  I  hoped  for  for- 
giveness  from  them  for  sundry  little  improprieties  which  had 
originated  in  the  great  love  of  mischief  that  Herder's  keen 
humor  had  excited  in  us.  The  letters  and  poems  in  which 
Gleim  and  George  Jacobi  publicly  rejoiced  in  each  other,  bad 
given  us  oj^rtunity  for  all  sorts  of  sport,  and  we  had  not 
reflected  that  there  is  just  as  much  self-conceit  in  giving  pain 
to  others  when  they  are  comfortable,  as  in  showing  an  excess 
of  kindness  to  oneself  or  to  one's  Mends.  By  tlus  means,  a 
certain  dissension  had  arisen  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Bhine,  of  so  slight  importance,  however,  that  mediation  was 
easy.  For  this  the  ladies  were  particularly  adapted.  Sophia 
Laroche  had  already  given  us  the  best  idea  of  the  noble 
brothers.  Mademoiselle  Fahlmer,  who  had  come  to  Frankfort 
from  Diisseldorf,  and  who  was  intimate  with  their  circle,  by 
the  great  tenderness  of  her  sympathies,  and  the  uncommon 
cultivation  of  her  mind,  furnished  an  evidence  of  the  worth  of 
the  society  in  which  she  had  grown  up.  She  gradually  put 
us  to  shame  by  her  patience  with  our  har^  Upper  Saxon 
manner,  and  taught  ufi  forbearance  by  letting  us  feel  that  we 
ourselves  stood  in  need  of  it.  The  true-heartedness  of  the 
younger  sister  of  the  Jacobis,  the  gaiety  of  the  wife  of  Fritz 
Jacobi,  turned  our  minds  and  eyes  more  and  more  to  these 
regions.  The  latter  was  qualified  to  captivate  me  entirely ; 
possessed  of  a  correct  feeling  without  a  trace  of  sentimen- 
tality, and  with  a  lively  way  of  speaking,  she  was  a  fine 
Netherlands'  woman,  who  without  any  expression  of  s^ifiu- 
ality,  by  her  robust  nature  called  to  mind  the  women  of 
Bubens.    Both  these  ladies,  in  longer  and  shorter  visits  at 
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Franidbrt,  had  formed  the  closest  alliance  with  my  sister,  and 
had  expanded  and  enlivened  the  severe,  stiff,  and  somewhat 
loveless  nature  of  Cknuelia.  Urns  Dusseldoif  and  Pempell(»t 
had  interested  our  minds  and  hearts,  even  in  Frankfort. 

Accordingly  our  first  meeting  in  Cologne  was  at  once  frank 
and  confidential,  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  ladies  had  not 
been  without  its  influence  at  home.  I  was  not  now  treated, 
as  hitherto  on  l^e  joizmey,  as  the  mere  misty  tail  of  the  two 
great  comets;  aU  around  paid  me  particular  attention,  and 
riiowed  me  -abundant  kindness,  which  they  also  seemed  in- 
clined to  receive  from  me  in  return.  I  was  weary  of  my 
previous  follies  and  impertinences,  bdiind  idiich,  in  truth,  I 
only  hid  my  impatience,  to  find  during  the  journey  so  little 
care  taken  to  satisfy  my  heart  and  souL  Hence,  what  was 
within  me,  burst  out  like  a  torrent,  and  this  is  perhaps  tiie 
reason  why  I  recofleet  so  Httle  of  individual  events.  The 
liiou^ts  we  have  had,  ^e  pictures  we  have  seen,  can  be 
again  called  up  before  the  mind  and  the  imagination;  but  the 
heart  is  not  so  complaisant ;  it  will  not  r^eat  its  agreeable 
emotions.  And  least  of  all  are  we  able  to  recall  moments 
of  enthusiasm ;  they  icome  upon  us  unprepared,  and  we  yield 
to  them  imconsciously.  For  this  reason,  others,  who  observe 
us  at  such  moments  ha^^e  a  better  and  dearer  insight  into  what 
passes  within  us,  than  we  ourselves. 

Religious  conversations  I  had  hil^rto  gaitly  declined;  to 
^lain  questions,  I  had  not  un&equently  r^Ued  with  harshness, 
because  tliey  seemed  to  me  too^  narrow  in  comparison  wiHi 
what  I  sought.  When  any  one  wished  to  force  upon  me  his 
sentiments  and  opinions  of  my  compositions,  but  especially 
when  I  was  afflicted  wxdi  the  demands  of  common  sense,  and 
people  told  me  decidedly  what  I  ought  to  have  done  or  left 
undone,  I  got  out  of  aU  patience,  and  the  conversation  broke 
oft,  or  crumbled  to  pieces,  so  that  no  one  w^nt  away  wit&  a 
particularly  good  oghaaxm.  of  me.  It  would  have  been  much 
more  natural  to  make  myself  gentle  and  friendly,  but  my 
Heelings  would  not  be  schooled.  They  needed  to  be  expanded 
by  &ee  good  will  and  to  be  moved  to  a  surrender  by  sincere 
sympathy.  One  feeling  which  prevailed  greatly  with  me, 
«Dd  could  never  find  an  expression  odd  enough  for  itself, 
was  a  sense  of  the  past  and  present  together  in  one;  a 
phenomenon  which  brought  something  spectral  into  the  jne- 
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sent.  It  is  expressed  in  many  of  my  smaller  and'  larger 
works,  and  always  has  a  beneficial  influence  in  a  poem, 
though,  whenever  it  began  to  mix  itself  up  with  actual  Hfe,  it 
must  have  appeared  to  every  one  strange,  inexplicable,  per- 
haps gloomy. 

Cologne  was  the  place  where  antiquity  had  such  an  incal- 
culable effect  upon  me.    The  ruins  of  the  Cathedral  (for  an 
unfinished  work  is  like  one  destroyed)  called  up  the  emotions 
to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  at  Strasburg.     Artistic 
<M)nsiderations  were  out  of  the  question. ;  too  much  and  too 
little  was  given  me ;  and  there  was  no  one  who  could  help  me 
out  of  the  labyrinth  of  what  was  performed  and  what  was 
proposed,  of  the  &ct  and  the  plan,  of  what  was  built  and 
what   was  only  designed,  as  our  industrious,  pe«eycring 
Mends  nowadays  are  ready  to  do.     In  company  with  others 
I  did  indeed  admire  its  wonderful  chapels  and  columns,  but 
when  alone  I  always  gloomily  lost  myself  in  this  world-edifice, 
thus  checked  in  its  creation  while  &r  from  complete.     Here, 
too,  was  a  great  idea  never  realized !    It  woidd  seem,  indeed, 
as  if  the  architecture  were  there  only  to  convince  us  that  by 
many  men,  in  a  series  of  years,  nothing  can  be  accomplished, 
and  that  in  art  and  in  deeds  only  that  is  achieved  which,  like 
Minerva,  springs  full-grown  and  armed  from  the  head  of  its 
inventor.  * 

At  these  moments,  which  oppressed  more  than  they  cheered 
my  heart,  I  little  thought  that  the  tenderest  and  fairest 
emotion  was  in  store  for  me  near  at  hand.     I  was  persuaded 
to  visit  Jappach's  house,  and  here  aU  that  I  had  been  wont  to 
form  for  myself  in  my  mind  came  actually  and  sensibly 
before  my  eyes.    This  ramily  had  probably  long  ago  become 
extinct,  but  on  the  ground  floor  which  opened  upon  a  garden, 
we  found  everything  unchanged.    A  pavement  of  brownish 
red  tiles,  of  a  rhomboidal  form  regularly  laid,  carved  chairs 
with  embroidered  seats  and  high  backs^  flap-tables,  metal 
<^ndeliers  curiously  inlaid,  on  heavy  feet,  an  immense  fire- 
plaoe  with  its  appopriate  utensils,  everything  in  harmony 
With  those  early  times,  and  in  the  whole  room  nothing  new, 
nothing  belonging  to  the  present  but  ourselves.    But  what 
more  ^n  all  heightened  and  completed  the  emotions  thus 
.strangely  excited,  was  a  large  femily  picture  over  the  fire- 
place.   There  sat  the  former  wealthy  inhabitant  of  this  abode 
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surrounded  by  his  wife  and  children,— there  were  they  i^  all 
the  freshness  of  life/  and  as  if  of  yesterday,  or  rather  of 
to-day,  and  yet  all  of  them  had  passed  away.  These  young, 
roimd-cheeked  children  had  grown  old,  and  but  for  this  deyer 
likeness,  not  a  trace  of  them  woidd  have  remained.  How  I 
acted,  how  I  demeaned  myself^  when  oyeroome  by  these  im- 
pressions I  cannot  say.  The  lowest  depths  of  my  human 
affections  and  poetic  sensibilities  were  laid  bare  in  the  bound- 
less stirring  of  my  heart ;  aU  that  was  good  and  loving  in  my 
soul  seemed  to  open  and  break  forth.  In  that  moment  with- 
out forther  probation  or  debate,  I  gained  for  life  the  affection 
and  confidence  of  those  eminent  men. 

As  a  result  of  this  imion  of  soul  and  intellect,  in  which  all 
that  was  living  in  each  came  forth  upon  his  lips,  I  offered  to 
recite  my  newest  and  most  favorite  ballads.  ^*'Der  Kohig  von 
ThuU;'  (The  king  of  Thule,)  and  ''Es  war  ein  Bube  Jrech 
genug^^  (There  was  a  rascal  bold  enoi^h*,)  had  a  good 
effect,  and  I  brought  them  forth  with  more  feeling  as  my 
poems  were  still  bound  to  my  heart,  and  as  they  seldom 
passed  my  lips.  For  in  the  presence  of  persons,  who  I  feared 
could  not  sympathize  with  my  tender  sensibility,  I  felt  re- 
strained; and  frequently,  in  the  midst  of  a  recitation,  I  have 
become  confused  and  could  not  get  right  again.  How  often 
for  that  reason  have  I  been  accused  of  wiMilness,  and  of  a 
strange,  whimsical  disposition! 

Although  poetic  composition,  just  then,  mainly  occupied 
me  and  exactly  suited  my  temperament,  I  was  still  no  stranger 
to  reflection  on  aU  kinds  of  subjects,  and  Jacobi's  tendency  to 
the  imfathomable,  which  was  so  original,  and  so  much  in 
accordance  with  his  nature,  was  most  welcome  and  agree- 
able to  me.  Here  no  controversy  arose,  neither  a  Christian 
one,  as  with  Lavater,  nor  a  didactic  one,  as  with  Basedow. 
The  thoughts  which  Jacobi  imparted  to  me  flowed  immedi- 
ately from  his  heart.  How  profoundly  was  I  moved  when  in 
unlimited  confldence,  he  revealed  to  me  even  the  most  hidden 
longings  of  his  soul!  From  so  amazing  a  combination  of 
mental  wants,  passion,  and  ideas,  I  could  only  gather  pre- 
sentiments of  what  might,  perhaps,  afterwards  grow  more  clear 

*  The  title  of  the  poem  is  **  Der  nntreue  Knabe/'  (The  Faithless  Bey), 
and  in  the  first  line  of  it,  as  published  in  Gothe's  collected  works, 
^^Knabe"  will  be  found  instead  of  ''Bube^'-^Trans. 
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to  me.  Hi^ily,  I  had  already  {H:<q)«red  if  not  folly  colti- 
Tated  myself  on  litis  side,  having  in  some  degree  appropiated 
the  liiou^ts  and  mind  of  aai  extraordiniuy  man,  and  thoc^i 
my  stuc^  of  him  had  been  incomplete  and  hasty,  I  was 
yet  alreadiy  conscious  of  important  influaioes  derived  from 
this  source.  This  mind,  which  had  woriced  upon  me  thus  de- 
oisiyely,  and  which  was  destined  to  affect  so  deeply  my  whole 
mode  of  thinking,  was  Spinoza.  After  looking  through  i}ie 
world  in  vain,  to  find  a  means  of  dev^opment  for  my  strange 
nature,  I  at  last  fell  upon  the  Ethics  of  this  philosopher.  Of 
what  I  read  out  of  the  wodL,  and  of  what  I  lead  into  it,  I  can 
give  no  account.  Enough  that  I  found  in  it  a  sedative  for 
my  passions,  and  that  a  free,  wide  view  over  Ihe  sensible  and 
moral  world,  seemed  to  op^a  before  me.  But  what  especia&y 
riveted  me  to  him,  was  the  utter  disinterestedness  which 
shone  forth  in  his  every  sentence.  That  wonderful  senti- 
ment, ^  He  who  truly  loves  God  must  not  desire  God  to  love 
him  in  return,"  together  with  all  the  preliminary  propositions 
on  which  it  resits,  and  all  the  consequences  that  follow  from 
it,  filled  my  whole  mind.  To  be  disinterested  in  everything, 
but  the  most  of  all  in  love  and  friendship,  was  my  highest 
desire,  my  nianim,  my  practice,  so  that  that  subsequent  hasty 
saying  of  mine,  **  If  I  love  thee  what  is  that  to  -diee?^  was 
spdcen  right  out  of  my  heart.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  here  that  the  closest  unions  are  those  of  opposites. 
The  all-composing  cafanness  of  Spinoza  was  in  striking  con- 
trast with  my  all-disturbing  activity;  his  mathematical  method 
was  the  direct  opposite  of  my  poetic  humour  and  my  way  of 
writing,  and  that  very  precision  whidi  was  thought  ill-adapted 
to  moral  subjects,  made  me  his  enthusiastic  disciple,  his  most 
decided  worshipper.  Mind  and  heart,  imderstanding  and 
sense,  sought  each  other  with  an  eager  aflfinity,  binding  toge- 
ther the  most  different  natures. 

At  this  time,  however,  all  within  was  fennenting  and 
seething  in  the  first  action  and  reaction.  Fritz  Jacobi,  the 
first  whom  I  suffered  to  lo<^  into  the  chaos,  and  whose  nature 
was  also  toiling  in  its  own  extreme  depdis,  heartQy  received 
my  confidence,  responded  to  it,  and  endeavored  to  lead  me  to 
his  own  opinions.  He,  too,  felt  an  unspeakable  mental  want ; 
he,  too,  did  not  wish  to  have  it  appeased  by  outward  aid,  but 
aimed  at  development  and  iUuminatm  from  wkhin.    I  eould 
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not  eonqueliend.wbftt  he  eonnTmininated  to  me  of  the  gtate 
cf  his  miaid,  so  much  the  less  indeed,  hecanse  I  could  fonn  no 
id£A  as  to  my  ovm.  Still,  as  he  was  fiir  in  adraace  of  me  in 
philosophical  thought,  and  even  in  the  study  of  Spinoza,  he 
endeavored  to  guide  and  enlighten  mj  obscore  efibrts.  Such 
a  purely  int^ectual  relationship  was  new  to  me,  and  excited 
a  passionate  longing  for  further  communion.  At  ni^it,  after 
we  had  parted  and.  retired  to  our  chambers,  i  often  sought 
him  again.  With  the  moonlight  tremblii^  oyer  the  broad 
Bhine,  we  stood  at  the  window,  and  reyelled  in  that  lull 
inten^ange  of  ideas  which  in  such  q^endid  moments  of 
ocmfidence  swells  forth  so  abundanHy. 

Still,  of  the  unspeakable  joy  of  those  moments  I  can  new 
giye  no  account.  Much  more  distinct  to  my  mind  is  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  hunting-seat  of  BeDi^>erg,  which,  lying  on  &e 
light  shore  of  the  Bhine,  commanded  the  most  splendid  pro- 
spect. What  delighted  me  beyond  measure  was  the  decora- 
tions of  the  walls  by  Weenix.  They  r^resented  a  large  open 
hall  suiTOunded  by  columns,  at  the  foot  of  these,  as  if  forming^ 
the  plinth,  lay  all  the  animals  that  the  chase  can  fiunish  skilfully 
ananged,  and  oyer  these  again  the  eye  ranged  over  a  widie 
landscape.  The  wonderful  artist  had  expended  his  whole  skill 
IB  giving  life  to  these  lifeless  creatures.  In  the  delineation  of 
their  yridely  yarying  coats,  the  bristles,  hair,  or  feathers,  with 
the  antlers  and  claws,  he  had  equalled  nature,  while,  in  the 
effect  produced,  he  had  excelled  hier.  When  we  had  admired 
these  works  of  art  sufficiently,  as  a  whole,  we  were  led  to 
reflect  on  the  handling  by  which  such  pictures,  combining  so 
much  spirit  and  mechanical  skill,  were  produced.  We  could 
not  imderstand  how  they  could  be  created  by  the  hands  of 
man,  or  by  any  of  his  instruments.  The  pencil  was  not  suffi- 
cient;  peculiar  preparations  must  be  supposed  to  make  swh. 
variety  possible.  Whether  we  came  dose  to  'them,  or  with- 
drew to  a  distance,  our  astontshm^Lt  was  equal;  the  cause 
was  as  wondered  as  tiie  effect 

Our  farther  journey  up  4^  Bhine  was  h&ipipy  and  for- 
timate.  The  widening  of  ihe  river  invites  the  mind  to 
expand  itself  likewise,  and  to  look  into  the  distance.  We 
arrived  at  IKisseldorf,  and  from  thence  came  to  Pempelfort,  a 
nrnst  delightful  and  beautifrd  resting-place,  where  a  spacious 
mansion,  opening  upon  extensiye  and  well<^kept  gardens,  eoU 
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lected  iogeiheT  a  thoughful  and  refined  circle.  The  members 
of  the  funily  were  ntunerous,  and  strangers,  who  found 
abimdant  enjoyment  in  so  rich  and  agreeable  a  neighbour- 
hood were  never  wanting. 

In  the  Diisseldorf  gallery  my  predilection  for  the  Flemish 
school  foimd  plentiftil  nourishment.  There  were  whole  halls 
filled  with  these  vigorous,  sturdy  pictures,  brilliant  with  a 
fulness  of  nature;  and,  if  my  judgment  was  not  enlarged,  my 
store  of  knowledge  was  enriched  and  my  love  for  art  con- 
firmed. 

The  beautiful  composmre,  contentment,  and  firmness,  whidh 
marked  the  leading  character  of  this  feimily  circle,  quickly 
manifested  themselves  to  the  observant  eye  of  the  thoughtful 
guest,  who  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  a  wide  sphere  of 
influences  had  here  its  centre.  The  activity  and  opulence 
of  the  neighboring  cities  and  villages  contributed  not  a  little 
to  enhance  this  feeling  of  inward  satis&ction.  We  visited 
Elberfeld,  and  were  delighted  with  the  busy  aspect  of  so 
many  flourishing  manu^tories.  Here  we  fell  in  again  with 
our  fidend  Jung,  commonly  known  as  StiUing,  who  had  gone 
«vcn  to  Coblentz  to  meet  us;  and  who  always  had  his  faith 
in  Qod  and  his  truth  towards  men,  as  his  most  precious  at- 
tendants. Here  we  saw  him  in  his  own  circle,  and  took 
pleasure  in  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, who,  thoi^h  occupied  with  earthly  gain,  did  not  leave 
the  heavenly  treasures  out  of  view.  The  sight  of  this  indus- 
trious region  was  satisfactory,  because  its  prosperity  was  the 
result  of  order  and  neatness.  In  the  contemplation  of  these 
things  we  passed  happy  days. 

Wben  I  returned  to  my  Mend  Jacobi,  I  enjoyed  the  rap- 
turous feeling  springing  from  a  union  of  the  innermost  soul. 
We  were  botii  inspired  by  the  liveliest  hope  of  an  influence 
in  common,  and  I  urgently  pressed  him  to  make  an  exhi- 
bition in  some  striking  form  or  other  of  all  that  was  acting 
and  moTtog  ^thin  him.  This  was  the  means  by  which  I  had 
escaped  from  many  perplexities,  and  I  hoped  that  it  would 
relieve  him  also.  He  did  not  object,  but  imdertook  the  task 
with  zeal,  and  how  much  that  is  ^od,  and  beautiful,  and 
consolatory,  has  he  accomplished!  And  so,  at  last,  we 
parted  with  the  happy  feeling  of  eternal  imion,  and  wholly 
without  a  presentiment  that  our  labors  would  assume  the 
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opposite  directions,  which,  in  the   course  of  life,  they  so 
markedly  took. 

Whatever  else  occurred  to  me  on  the  return  down  the  Khine 
has  altogether  vanished  from  my  memory,  partly  because  the 
second  impressioifs  of  natural  objects  are  wont,  in  my  mind, 
to  be  mingled  with  the  first;  and  partly  because,  with  my 
thoughts  turned  inwardly,  I  was  endeavouring  to  arrange  the 
varied  eitperience  I  on  myself  had  gained,  and  to  work  up 
what  had  affected  me.  Of  one  important  result,  as  it  im- 
pelled me  to  creative  efforts,  which  kept  me  occupied  for  a 
long  tune,  I  will  now  speak. 

With  my  lawless  disposition,  with  a  life  and  action  so  aim- 
less and  purposeless,  the  observation  could  not  long  escape 
me  that  Lavater  and  Basedow  employed  intellectual  and  even 
spiritual  means  for  earthly  ends.^  it  soon  struck  me.  who 
spent  my  talents  and  my  days  on  no  object  whatever,  that 
these  two  men,  while  endeavoring,  to  preach  their  doctrines, 
to  teach  and  to  convince,  had  each  in  his  own  way,  certain 
views  in  the  background — ^the  advancement  of  which  was,  to 
them,  of  great  consequence.  Lavater  went  to  work  gently 
and  prudently,  Basedow  vehemently,  rudely,  and  even  awk- 
wardly;  but  both  were  so  convincea  of  the  excellence  of  their 
favorite  schemes  and  undertakings,  and  their  mode  of  prose- 
cuting them,  that  so  far  all  were  compelled  to  look  upon  them 
as  men  of  sincerity,  and  to  love  and  to  honor  them  as  such. 
In  praise  of  Lavater  especially,  it  could  be  said  that  he 
actually  had  higher  objects,  and,  if  he  acted  according  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,  it  was  in  the  belief 'that  the  end  would 
hallow  the  means.  As  I  observed  them  both,  nay,  indeed 
frankly  told  them  my  opinions  and  heard  theirs  in  return,  the 
thought  arose  in  me  that  every  highly-grPted  man  is  called 
upon  to  diffuse  whatever  there  is  of  divine  within  him.  In 
attempting  this^  however,  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  rougti 
world,  and,  in  order  to  act  upon  it,  he  must  put  himself  on 
the  same  level.  Thus,  in  a  great  measure  he  compromises 
his  high  advantages,  and  finally  forfeits  them  altogether. 
The  heavenly,  the  eternal,  is  buried  in  a  body  of  earthly 
designs,  and  hurried  with  it  to  the  fate  of  the  transient. 
From  this  point  of  view  I  now  regarded  the  career  of  these 
two  men,  and  they  seemed  to  me,  worthy  both  of  honor  and 
of  compassion ;  for  I  thought  I  could  foresee  that  each  would 
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be  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  higher  to  tiie  lower.  As  I 
pursued  this  reflection  to  the  farthest  extremity,  and  looked 
beyond  the  lunitB  oi  my  narrow  experience  for  similar  cases 
in  history,  the  plan  occurred  to  me  of  taking  the  life  of 
Mahomet,  whom  I  had  never  been  able  to  think  an  impostor, 
for  a  dramatic  exhibition  of  those  courses  which  in  actual 
life,  I  was  strongly  oonyineed,  invarialdy  lead  to  ruin  mudb 
^more  than  to  good.  I  had  shortly  before  read  with  great 
iinterest,  and  studied  the  life  of  the  Eastern  Prophet,  and  was 
therefore  toleral^y  ^^pared  when  the  thought  occurred  to 
me.  The  sketch  approached  on  the  whole  to  the  regulur  ferm 
lo  which  I  was  again  inclining,  although  I  still  used  in  mode- 
^tion  the  liberty  gained  for  tibe  stage,  and  arrai^ed  time  and 
jlplace  according  to  my  own  pleasure.  The  piece  began  with 
Mahomet  alone  under  the  open  sky,  singing  a  hymn.  In  it 
he  adores  first  of  all  the  innumerable  stars  as  so  many  gods; 
but  as  the  Mendly  star,  Gad  (our  Jupiter)  rises,  he  dfers  to 
him,  as  the  king  of  the  stars,  exclusiye  adoraticm.  Not  long 
after  the  moon  ascends  the  horizon,  and  wins  the  eye  and 
heart  of  the  worshipper,  who,  presently  refreshed  and 
strengthened  by  the  dawning  sun,  is  called  upon  for  new 
praises.  But  these  changing  phenomena,  however  deHghtfol, 
are  still  unsatisfactory  and  the  mind  feels  that  it  must  rise 
yet  aboTe  itself.  It  mounts,  therefore,  to  God,  the  Only, 
Eternal,  Infinite,  to  whom  all  these  splendid  yet  limited 
creatures  owe  their  existence.  I  composed  this  hymn  with 
great  delight ;  it  is  now  lost,  but  might  easily  be  restored  for 
the  purpose  of  a  cantata,  and  would  commend  itself  to  the 
musical  composer  by  the  variety  of  its  expression.  It  would, 
however,  be  necessary  to  imagine  it  sung,  according  to  the 
original  plan,  by  the  conductor  of  a  caravan  with  his  femily 
and  tribe;  and  thus  the  alternation  of  the  voices,  and  the 
strength  of  the  chorus,  would  be  provided  for. 

After  Mahomet  has  thus  converted  himself,  he  imparts 
these  feelings  and  sentiments  to  his  Mends.  His  wife  and 
Ali  become  his  discijdes  without  reserve.  In  the  second  act, 
he  zealously  attempts,  supported  by  the  still  more  ardent  AH, 
to  propagate  this  fiuth  in  the  tribe.  Assent  and  opposition 
follow  the  variety  of  character.  The  contest  begins,  the 
strife  becomes  violent,  and  Mahomet  is  compelled  to  flee. 
In  the  third  act,  he  defeats  his  enemies,  and  making  his 
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religion  the  public  one,  purifies  the  Kaaba  from  idols;  but,  as 
all  this  cannot  be  done  by  po^er,  he  is  obliged  to  resort  to 
cmming.  What  in  his  character  is  earthly  increases  and 
extends  itself;  the  divine  retires  and  is  obscured.  In  the 
fourth  act,  Mahomet  pursues  his  conquests,  his  doctrine  be- 
oamsB  a  pretenee  ratiiiesr  than  aa  e&d;  all  coneeiyable  means 
must  be  employedL,.  and  barbarities  become  abundant.  A 
woonift^  whose  kosband  has  been  put  to  death  by  Mahomet's 
order,  poisons  him.  In  the  £Ml  act,  he  feels  that  he  is 
poisoned.  His  great  eakuness,  tbe  zetum  to  himself,  and  to 
a  higher  sense,  make  him  woartky  of  admiratieii.  He  puri&e 
his  doettiiie,  estaidbhes  his  kingdem,  and  dies. 

Such  was  the  sketch  of  a  work  which  loi^  occupied  my 
mind,  for  usuaiiy  I  was  obliged  to  haTO  the  materials  in  my 
head,  beJbre  I  eommeaeed  the  execution.  I  meant,  to  repre- 
BBDt  the  power  whicb  genius  exerdses  oyer  men  by  character 
and  inteUeet,.  and  what  aie  its  gains  and  losses  in  the  pro- 
cess. 8eyefal  of  the  songsy  to  be  intro^iced  in  the  drtona, 
were  composed  befosdiand;  all  Hiat  remains  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  what  stands  among  my  poems  under  the  title  '^Maha^ 
mafg  Geaani/j^  (Mahomet's  Song).  Acoerding  to  the  plan, 
this  was  to  be  song  by  AH  in  honor  oi  his  master,  at  the 
highest  point  of  his  suecess,  just  before  the  changed  aspect  of 
affidrs  resulting  from  the  poison.  I  recollect  also  the  out- 
lines of  seTcral  scenes,  bnt  the  explanation  of  them  hste 
would  lead  me  too  &r. 
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Fbok  these  manifold  dissipatioEUB,  wfaidi,  howeYer,  gencnJ^ 
gave  oecasioii  for  serious,  and  eren  religioiis  leflectianB,  I 
always  returned  to  my  noble  friend,  FiaoleinTan  KXettenbag, 
whose  presence  calmed,  at  least  for  a  moment,  my  stormy 
and  imdireeted  impulses  and  passions,  and  to  whom  next  to 
my  sister,  I  liked  best  to  oommnnicate  designs  like  that  I 
have  just  spoken  of.  I  might,  indeed,  have  perceived  that 
her  health  was  constantly  fiuling,  but  I  concealed  it  from 
myself^  and  this  I  was  the  better  able  to  do  as  her  cheerful- 
ness increased  with  her  illness.  She  used  to  sit,  neatly 
dressed,  in  her  chair  at  the  window,  and  kindly  listened  to  the 
narratives  of  my  little  expeditions  as  well  as  to  what  I  read 
aloud  to  her.  Often,  too,  I  made  sketehes,  in  order  to  make 
her  imderstand  the  better  the  description  of  the  places  I  had 
seen.  One  evening,  I  had  been  recalling  to  my  mind  many 
different  images;  when  in  the  light  of  &e  setting  sun  she 
and  all  around  her  appeared  before  me,  as  if  transfigured,  and 
I  coidd  not  refrain  from  making  a  drawing  of  ber  and  of  the 
surrounding  objects  in>the  chamber,  as  well  as  my  poor  skill 
permitted.  In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  artist  like  Kersting  it 
would  have  made  a  beautifrd  picture.  I  sent  it  to  a  fair 
friend  at  a  distance,  and  added  a  song  as  commentary  and 
supplement: 

In  this  magic  glass  reflected 
See  a  vision,  mild  and  bless'd; 

By  the  wing  of  God  protected. 

See  our  friend,  while  suffering,  rest. 

Mark,  how  her  endeavours  bore  her 
From  life's  waves  to  realms  above; 

See  thine  image  stand  before  her. 
And  the  God,  who  died  from  love. 

Feel  what  I,  amid  the  floating 
Of  that  heavenly  ether,  knew ; 

When  the  first  impression  noting. 
Hastily  this  sketch  I  drew. 
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Thougli  in  these  stanzas,  as  had  often  happened  before,  I 
expressed  myself  as  '*  a  stranger  and  foreigner,*'  in  short,  as 
a  heathen,  she  did  not  take  offence  at  it.  On  the  contrary, 
she  assured  me  that  in  so  doing  I  pleased  her  much  more  than 
when  I  attempted  to  employ  the  Christian  terminology,  which 
somehow  I  could  never  apply  correctly.  Indeed,  it  had  be- 
come a  standing  custom  with  me,  whenever  I  r^ead  to  her 
missionary  inteUigenoe,  which  she  was  always  fond  of  listen- 
ing to,  to  take  the  part  of  the  Pagans  against  the  missionaries, 
and  to  praise  their  old  condition  as  preferable  to  their  new 
one.  Still  she  was  ever  gentle  and  Mendly,  and  seemed  not 
to  have  the  least  fear  about  me  or  my  salvation. 

My  gradual  alienation  from  her  creed  arose  from  the  &ct 
that  I  had  laid  hold  of  it  at  first  with  too  great  zeal,  with 
passionate  love.  Ever  since  I  became  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Moravians,  my  ipdination  to  this  Society, 
which  had  united  imder  the  victorious  banners  '^f  Christ,  had 
4»nstantly  increased.  It  is  exactly  in  the  moment  of  its  ear- 
liest formation  that  a  positive  reHgion  possesses  its  greatest 
attraction.  On  that  account  it  is  deli^hliul  to  go  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Apostles,  where  aU  stands  forth  as  fresh  and  im- 
mediately spiritual.  And  thus  it  was  that  the  Moravian  doc- 
trine acquii*ed  something  of  a  magical  charm  by  appearing-  to 
continue  or  rather  to  perpetuate  the  condition  of  those  first 
times.  It  connected  its  origin  with  them;  when  it  seemed 
to  perish,  it  still  wound  its  way  through  the  world,  although 
l^  unnoticed  tendrils;  at  last  one  little  germ  took  root 
beneath  the  protection  of  a  pious  and  emment  man,  and 
so  from  an  imnoticed  and  apparently  accidental  begianing 
expanded  once  more  over  the  wide  world.  In  this  Society,  the 
most  important  point,  was  the  inseparable  combination  of  the 
religious  and  civil  constitution  by  which  the  teacher  was  at 
the  same  time  the  ruler,  and  the  father  the  judge.  What  was 
still  more  distinctive  of  their  fraternity  was  that  the  religious 
head,  to  whom  unlimited  £aith  was  yielded  in  spiritual  things, 
was  also  intrusted  with  the  guidance  of  temporal  affairs,  and 
his  counsels,  whether  for  the  government  of  the  whole  body, 
or  for  the  guidance  of  individuab,  if  confirmed  by  the  issue  of 
the  lot,  were  implicitly  followed.  Its  peace  and  harmony, 
to  which  at  least  outward  appearances  testified,  was  most 
alluring,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  missioiiary  vocation 
Vol.  II.  D 
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seemed  to  call  forth  and  to  gi^e  emplo3meiit  to  aU  man^s 
active  powers.  The  excellent  persons  whose  aoquaintaBoe  I 
made  at  Marienbom,  which  I  had  visited  in  the  compaBy  of 
Councillor  Moritz,  the  agent  of  Coimt  Ton  isenburg,  tad 
gained  my  unqualified  esteem,  and  it  only  dreaded  on  then- 
selves  to  make  me  their  own.  I  studied  their  history,  and 
their  doctrine,  and  the  origin  and  growth  of  their  socieiy,  so 
jus  to  be  able  to  give  an  aeoouat  of  it  and  to  talk  about  it 
to  all  who  might  feel  interested  in  it.  Nevertheless,  the  con- 
viction was  soon  forced  upon  me  that  with  the  brethren  I  did 
not  pass  for  a  Christian  any  nsre  than  I  did  with  Fraideiii 
von  Klettenberg.  At  first  this  disturbed  me,  but  afterwards 
my  inclination  to  them  became  aomewhat  cooler.  However, 
I  could  not  for  a  long  time  diacover  the  precise  ground  of 
difference,  although  it  was  obvious  enough,  tmtil  at  hast,  it 
was  forced  upon  me  more  by  aeeident  than  by  reflection. 
What  separated  me  irom  this  brotherhood,  as  well  as  from 
other  good  Christian  souls,  was  the  very  point  on  whieh  Hie 
Churdi  has  more  than  once  Allien  into  dissension.  On  the 
<ine  hand,  it  was  maintained  that  by  the  Fall  human  nature 
had  been  so  coirupted  to  its  innermost  core,  that  not  the 
least  good  could  be  found  in  it,  and  that  theref<»e  man  must 
renounce  all  trust  in  his  own  powers,  and  look  to  grace  and 
its  operations  for  everything.  The  other  party,  while  it  ad- 
mitted the  hereditary  imperfections  of  man,  nevertheless 
ascribed  to  nature  a  eertain  germ  of  good  within,  which,  aid. 
mated  by  divine  grace,  was  capabfe  of  growing  up  to  a  joyous 
tree  of  spintual  happinesB.  By  this  ktter  conviction  I  was 
unconsciously  penetrated  to  my  inmost  soul,  even  while 
with  tongue  and  pen  I  maintained  the  opposite  side.  But  I 
had  hitherto  ^one  on  with  «ueh  iU«defined  ideas,  that  I  had 
n^ver  once  dearly  stated  the  ddlemma  to  myself.  Fromf  Ihis 
dream  I  was  nnexpectedly  roused  one  day,  when,  in  a  reli- 
giotts  eonveraation,  having  distincdy  advanced  opinions,  to 
my  mind,  most  innoeent,  I  had  in  return  to  undergo  a  severe 
leetuw.  This  very  thought  of  such  a  thing,  it  was  maintained, 
was  genuine  Pelagianism,  a  pernicious  doctrine  whidi  was 
ag««.ppeaiii.g,  to  «be|MatmJ4U7<.f  modem  tmiee.  I  was 
aatQaished  and  e^«n  temfied.  I  went  back  to  Church  his- 
tary,  studied  the  doctrine  and  fiite  of  Pelagius  more  closely, 
and  now  saw  eleaily  bow  these  two  irreconcilable  ojfnnions  had 
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flaoftnsted  m  faToiar  through  whole  centuries,  aaid  had  been 
embraced  and  acknowledged  by  different  men,  according  as 
liiey  were  of  a  more  acti<v«  or  of  a  more  passive  nature. 

The  course  of  past  years  had  constantly  led  me  mcaee 
and  more  to  1^  exercise  of  my  own  powers.  A  restless  'fto- 
trvity  was  at  work  within  me,  with  the  best  desire  for  moral 
development.  The  world  without  demanded  tliat  this  activity 
^ould  be  regulated  and  employed  for  the  advantage  of  others, 
and  this  great  demand  I  felt  called  upon  in  my  own  case  to 
meet.  On  aill  sides  I  had  been  directed  to  nature,  and  she  had 
appeared  to  me  in  her  whole  magnificence;  I  had  been  ac- 
quainted witk  many  good  and  true  men  who  were  toiling  to 
do  their  duty,  and  fen*  the  sake  of  duty ;  to  renounce  liiem, 
nay  to  renounce  myself,  seemed  impossible.  The  gulf  whidi 
se|>arated  me  from  ihe  doctrine  of  man's  total  depravity  now 
b^same  plain  to  me.  Nothing,  therefoipe,  remained  to  me  bict 
to  part  from  this  society;  •and  as  my  love  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tares,  as  weU  as  of  the  founder  of  Christianity  and  its  eany 
professors,  could  not  be  taken  from  me,  I  formed  a  Chris- 
ttanity  for  my  private  use,  and  sought  to  estaUish  and  build 
it  up  by  an  attentiTe  study  of  history  and  a  careful  obser- 
vation of  those  who  were  favourable  to  my  opinion. 

As  everything  which  I  once  warmly  embraoed  imimedaaAedy 
put  on  a  poetic  form,  I  now  took  up  the  strange  idea  of 
treating  epically  the  history  of  the  Wand^iag  lew,  wfai<di 
popular  hooka  had  long  sinoe  impressed  upon  my  mind.  Mv 
design  was  to  bring  out  in  the  course  of  l^e  narrative  such 
prominent  points  of  tiie  history  of  religion  «nd  the  Oiurdi  as 
I  should  find  oonvenient.  I  wffl  now  explain  the  way  in 
wi»oh  I  treated  ihis  ^Ekbie,  and  what  meaning  I  gave  to  it. 

In  Jerusalem,  aecordiiig  to  the  legend,  t&re  was  a  shoe- 
maker, of  ithe  name  o€  Ahasuensis.  For  this  ofaaraeter  my 
Dresden  shoemaker  was  to  supply  the  main  features.  I  had 
fomished  him  with  the  i^int  and  humor  of  a  craftsmen  of 
^iae  -school  of  Hans  Sadis,  and  ennobled  him  by  an  uiolination 
to  Qirist.  Acoordingly  as,  in  his  open  W(»ksbop,  he  liked  to 
talk  with  the  passers-by,  jested  with  them,  and,  after  the 
Socratic  fstshion,  touched  up  every  one  in  his  own  way,  the 
neighbors  and  others  of  the  people  took  pleasure  in  lingering 
st  liis  bocyth ;  even  F%»risees  and  Sadducees  spoke  to  him, 
aad  tiie  Savis«r  Mmself  tmd  his  disciples  would  citen  eftop  at 
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Ms  door.  The  shoemaker,  whose  thoi^hts  were  directed  solely 
towards  the  world,  I  painted  as  feeling,  nevertheless,  a  specisd 
affection  for  our  Lord,  which,  for  the  most  part,  evinced  itself 
hj  a  desire  to  bring  this  lofty  being,  whose  mind  he  did  not 
comprehend,  over  to  his  own  way  of  thinking  and  acting. 
Accordingly,  in  a  modest  manner,  he  reconmiends  Christ  to 
abandon  his  contemplative  life,  and  to  leave  off  going  about 
the  country  with  such  idlers,  and  drawing  the  people  away 
from  their  labor  into  the  wilderness.  A  multitude,  he  said, 
was  always  ready  for  excitement,  and  nothing  good  could 
come  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Lord  endeavoured,  by  parables,  to 
instruct  him  in  his  higher  views  and  aims,  but  mese  were  all 
thrown  away  on  his  mere  matter-of-fact  intellect.     Thus,  as 
Christ  becomes  more  and  more  an  important  character,  and 
finally  a  public  person,   the  friendly  workman  pronounces 
his  opinion  still  more  sharply  and  vehemently,  maintaining 
that  nothing  but  disorder  and  tumidt  could  follow  from  such 
proceedings,  and  that  Christ  would  be  at  last  compelled  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party,  though  that  coidd  not 
possibly  be  his  design.     Finally,  when  things  had  taken  the 
course  which  history  narrates,  and  Christ  had  been  seized  and 
condemned,  Ahasuerus  gives  frdl  vent  to  his  indignation  when 
Judas  who  undesignedly  had  betrayed  his  Lord,  in  his  despair 
enters  the  workshop,  and  with  lamentations  relates  how  his 
plans  had  been  crossed.     He  had  been,  he  said,  as  well  as  the 
shrewdest  of  the  other  disciples,  firmly  convinced  that  Christ 
woidd  declare  himself  regent  and  head  of  the  nation.     His 
purpose  was  only,  by  this  violence,  to  compel  the  Lord,  whose 
hesitation  had  hitherto  been  invincible,  to  hasten  the  declara- 
tion.    Accordingly,  he  had  incited  the  priesthood  to  an  act 
^hich  previously  they  had  not  courage  to  do.     The  disciples, 
r^on  their  side,   were   not  without  arms,  and  probably  all 
*  would  have  turned  out  well,  if  the  Lord  had  not  given  himself 
^p,  and  left  them  in  the  most  forlorn  state.   Ahasuerus,  whom 
^this  narrative  in  no  ways  tends  to  propitiate,  only  exasperates 
^^the  agony  of  the  poor  ex-apostle,  who  rushes  out  and  goes 
«aQd  hangs  himself. 

As  Jesus  is  led  past  the  workshop  of  the  shoemaker,  on  his 
^way  to  execution,  the  well-known  scene  of  the  legend  occurs. 
1Xh£  sufferer  faints  under  the  burden  of  the  cross,  and  Simon 
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of  Cyrene  is  compelled  to  carry  it.     Upon  this,  Ahasuerus 
comes  forward,  and  sustains  the  part  of  those  harsh  common- 
sense  people,  who,  when  they  see  a  man  involved  in  misfor- 
tune through  his  own  fsLvlt,  feel  no  pity,  but,  struck  by  an 
untimely  sense  of  justice,  make  the  matter  worse  by  their 
reproaches.     As  he  comes  out,  he  repeats  all  his  former  warn- 
ings, changing  them  into  vehement  accusations,  which  his^ 
attachment  to  the  sufferer  seems  to  justify.     The  Saviour  does: 
not  answer,  but  at  the  instant  the  loving  Veronica  covers  his. 
face  with  the  napkin,  on  which,  as  she  removes  it  and  raises- 
it  aloft,  Ahasuerus  sees  depicted  the  features  of  the  Lord,  not 
indeed  as  those  of  the  sufferer  of  the  moment,  but  as  of  one 
transfigured  and  radiant  with  celestial  life.     Amazed  by  this* 
phenomenon,  he  turns  away  his  eyes  and  hears  the  words : 
"  Over  the  earth  shalt  thou  wander  till  thou  shalt  once  more 
see  me  in  this  form."     Overwhelmed  at  the  sentence,  it  is  not 
till  after  some  time  that  the  artisan  comes  to  himself;  he  then 
finds  that  every  one  has  gone  to  the  place  of  execution  and 
that  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  are  empty.      Disquiet  and' 
curiosity  drive  him  forth,  and  he  begins  his  wandering. 

I  shall,  perhaps,  speak  elsewhere  of  all  this,  and  of  the  inci- 
dent by  which  the  poem  was  ended  indeed,  but  not  finished. 
The  beginning,  some  detached  passages,  and  the  conclusion, 
were  written.  But  I  never  completed  the  work.  I  lacked 
time  for  the  studies  necessary  to  give  it  the  finish  and  bearing 
that  I  wished.  The  few  sheets  which  I  did  write  were  the 
more  willingly  left  to  repose  in  obscurity,  as  a  new  and  ne- 
cessary epoch  was  now  formed  in  my  mental  character  by  the 
publication  of  Werther. 

The  common  iate  of  man,  which  all  of  us  have  to  bear,  must 
^l  most  heavily  on  those  whose  intellectual  powers  expand 
very  early.  For  a  time  we  may  grow  up  under  the  protection 
of  parents  and  relatives;  we  may  lean  for  a  while  upon  our- 
brothers  and  sisters  and  Mends,  be  supported  by  acquaint- 
ances, and  made  happy  by  those  we  love,  but  in  the  end  man- 
is  always  driven  back  upon  himself,  and  it  seems  as  if  the 
Divinity  had  taken  a  position  towards  men  so  as  not  always 
to  respond  to  their  reverence,  trust,  and  love,  at  least  not  in 
the  precise  moment  of  need.  Early  enough,  and  by  many  a 
hard  lesson,  had  I  learned  that  at  the  most  urgent  crises  the 
call  to  us  is,  "  Physician,  heal  thyself;"  and  how  frequently 
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had  I  been  compelled  to  sigh  out  in  pain, ''  I  tread  the  wine- 
press alone  T'  So  now,  while  I  was  looking  about  for  the 
means  of  establishiiig  my  independence,  I  felt  that  the  surest 
basis  on  which  to  build  was  my  own  creative  talents.  For 
many  years  I  had  never  known  it  to  fidl  me  for  a  mo- 
ment. What,  waking,  I  had  seen  by  day,  often  shaped  itself 
into  regular  dreams  at  nighty  and  when  I  opened  my  eyes 
there  appeared  to  me  either  a  wonderful  new  whole,  or  a 
port  of  one  already  commenced.  Usually,  my  time  for  writ- 
ing was  early  in  the  mDrning,  but  still  in  the  evening,  or  even 
lajbe  at  night,  when  wine  and  social  intercourse  had  raised  my 
spirits,  I  was  ready  for  any  topic  that  might  be  suggested; 
cmly  let  a  subject  of  some  character  be  offered,  and  I  was  at 
oiice  prepared  and  ready.  While,  then,  I  reflected  upon  this 
nainiral  gifb,  and  found  that  it  bdionged  to  me  as  my  own,  and 
could  neither  be  fiivoured  nor  hindered  by  any  external  mat- 
ters, I  easily  in  thought  built  my  whole  existence  upon  it. 
This  conception  soon  assumed  a  distinct  form ;  the  old  mytho- 
logical image  of  Prometheus  occurred  to  me,  who,  separated 
from  the  gods,  peopled  a  world  from  his  own  work-shop. 
I  clearly  felt  that  a  creation  of  importance  could  be  produced 
only  when  its  author  isolated  himself.  My  productions  which 
had  met  with  so  much  applause  were  children  of  solitude,  and 
since  I  had  stood  in  a  wider  relation  to  the  world,  I  had  not 
been  wanting  in  l^e  power  or  Idie  pleasure  of  invention,  but 
the  execution  halted,  because  I  had,  neither  in  prose  nor  in 
verse,  a  style  properly  my  own,  amd,  consequently,  wit^  ev^ry 
new  work,  had  always  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  try  ex- 
periments. As  in  ihis  I  had  to  decline  and  even  to  exclude 
the  aid  of  men,  so,  afber  the  fashion  of  Prometheus,  I  separated 
myself  from  the  gods  also,  and  the  more  naturally  as  with  my 
character  ajid  mode  of  thinking  one  tendency  always  swallowed 
up  and  repelled  all  others. 

The  feble  of  Prometheus  became  living  iu  me:  The  old 
Titan  web  I  cut  up  according  to  my  own  measurements,  and 
without  ftirther  reflection  began  to  write  a  piece  in  which  was 
painted  the  difficulty  Prometheus  was  placed  in  with  respect 
to  Jupiter  and  the  later  gods,  in  consequence  of  his  making 
men  with  his  own  hand,  giving  them  life  by  the  aid  of  Minerva, 
and  founding  a  third  dynasty.  And,  in  fact,  the  reigning 
.gods  had  good  cause  to  feel  aggrieved,  since  they  mig^t  now 
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appear  in  the  ]%lit  of  wwngM  mtradera  between  the  Titans 
aad  men.  To  this  sBaguloar  eomposition  belongs  as  a  mono- 
logue that  poem,  which  has  become  remarkable  in  German 
literature,  by  haTiag.  called  fbrtb  a  declaration  fix>m  Lessing 
against  Jacoln  em  certain;  weighty  matters  of  thought  a^ 
fceUngv  It  thus  served  as  tiie  nutch  te  an  explosion  which 
reTealed  and  bsought  into  disouanon  the  most  secret  relations 
of  men  of  w<»th;-— lelatiims  ef  which  they  peihaps  were  not 
themselTes  CQ&scioiH»,  and  which  were  slumbering  in  a  society 
otherwise  most  entightened^  The  schism  was  so  violent,  that, 
with  tte  eoneurrence  of  fliillier  incidents,  it  caused  us  the 
loss  o£  one-of  our  most  valuable  men,  namely,  Mendelssohn. 

Although  philosophical  and  even-  religions  considerations 
may  be,  and  before  now  ha^ve  been  attached  to  this  subject, 
stin.it  belongs  peculiarly  to  poetry.  The  Titans  are  the  foil 
q£  polytheism,  as  the  devil  may  be  considered  the  foil  of 
moBotlieifnny  tfaoug^^  like  ^e  o:^y  Qod  to  whom  he  stands  in 
contrast,  he  is  not  a  poetic  figure.  The  Satan  of  Milton, 
though  bddly  enough  drawn,  stUl  remains  in  the  disadvan- 
tageous light  of  Of  siUiordinate  existience  attempting  to  destroy 
the  splencEd  creation  of  a  higher  being;  Prometheus,  on  the 
ccmtrary,  has  this  advantage,  that,  even  in  spite  of  superior 
beings,  he  is  able  to  act  and  to  ereate.  It  is  also  a  beautii^l 
tbought,  andweU  suited  to  poetry,  to  represent  men  as  created 
not  by  fire  Sc^ieme  Rater  oi  the  world,  but  by  an  interme- 
diate agent,  who,  however,  as  a  descendant  of  ihe  most  ancient 
dynflstyy  is  of  worth  and  importance  enough  for  such  an  office. 
'GxBBj  and  indeed  under  every  aspect,  the  Grecian  mythology 
is  an  ineacfaaustible  mine  of  divine  and  human  symbols. 

Nevertfaeleso,  the  Titenio,  gipntic.  heaven^stDrmiB^  cha- 
racter  affbtded  no  imitable  material  for  my  poetic  art.  It  bet.* 
ter  suited  me  to  represent  that  peaceful,  plastic,  and  always 
patient  ofypcisition  which  recognising  l^e  superior  power,  still 
pfesumes  to  claim  equality.  And  yet  the  bolder  members  of 
the  race,  Taortalus,  Ixion,  Sii^hus,  were  also  my  saints.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  society  of  the  gods,  they  would  not  deport 
themselves  submissively  enough,  but,  by  their  haughty  bear- 
ii^  as  guests,  provoked  the  anger  of  their  host  and  patron, 
and  drew  upon  themselves'  a  sorrowful  banishment.  J  pitied 
them ;  their  condition  had  already  been  set  forth  by  the  an- 
cients as'  truly  tragic,  and  when  I  introduced  them  in  tho 
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back-ground  of  my  Iphtgenie^  I  was  indebted  to  them  for  a 
part  of  the  effect  which  that  piece  had  the  good  fortmie  to 
produce. 

At  this  period  I  usually  combined  the  art  of  design  with 
poetical  composition.  I  drew  the  portraits  of  my  friends  in 
profile  on  grey  paper,  in  white  and  black  chalk.  Whenever  I 
dictated  or  listened  to  reading,  I  sketched  the  positions  of  the 
writer  and  reader,  with  the  surrounding  objects;  the  resem- 
blance eoidd  not  be  denied,  and  the  drawings  were  well  re- 
ceived. Dilettanti  always  have  this  advantage  because  they 
give  their  labor  for  nothing.  But  feeling  the  insufficiency  of 
this  copying,  I  betook  myself  once  more  to  language  and 
rhythm  which  wore  much  more  at  my  command.  How 
briskly,  how  joyously  and  eagerly  I  went  to  work  with  them 
will  appear  from  the  many  poems  which,  enthusiastically  pro- 
claiming the  art  of  nature,  and  the  nature  of  art,  infused,  at 
the  moment  of  their  production,  new  spirit  into  me  as  well 
as  into  my  friends. 

At  this  epoch,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  occupations,  I  was 
sitting  one  evening  with  a  struggling  light  in  my  chamber,  to 
which  at  least  the  air  of  an  artist's  stu£o  was  mus  imparted, 
while  the  walls,  stuck  over  and  covered  with  half-finished 
works,  gave  the  impression  of  great  industry,  when  there 
entered  a  well-formed,  slender  man,  whom,  at  first,  in  the 
twilight,  I  took  for  Fritz  Jacobi,  but  soon,  discovering  my 
mistake,  greeted  as  a  stranger.  In  his  free  and  agreeable 
bearing  a  certain  military  air  was  perceptible.  He  announced 
himself  by  the  name  of  Von  Knebel,  and  from  a  brief  intro- 
duction I  gathered  that  he  was  in  the  Prussian  service,  and 
that  during  a  long  residence  at  Berlin  and  Potsdam  he  had 
actively  cidtivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  literary  men  of 
those  places,  and  with  Crerman  literature  in  general.  He  had 
attached  himself  particularly  to  Ramler,  and  had  adopted  his 
mode  of  reciting  poems.  He  was  also  familiar  with  all  that 
Gotz  had  written,  who,  at  that  time,  had  not  as  yet  made  & 
name  among  the  Germans.  Through  his  exertions  the  Mad- 
chentnsel  (Isle  of  Maidens)  of  this  poet  had  been  printed  at 
Potsdam,  and  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  was. 
said  to  have  expressed  a  favorable  opinion  of  it. 

We  had  scarcely  talked  over  these  subjects  of  general  in- 
terest in  German  literature,  before  I  learned,  much  to  vaj 
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tsadsffbctioii,  that  he  was  at  present  stationed  in  Weimar,  and 
was  appointed  the  companion  of  Prince  Constantin.  Of  mat- 
ters there  I  had  already  heard  much  that  was  favorable ;  for 
several  strangers,  who  had  come  from  Weimar,  assured  us 
that  the  Duchess  Amalia  had  gathered  round  her  the  best 
men  to  assist  in  the  education  of  the  princes  her  sons ;  that 
the  Academy  of  Jena,  through  its  admirable  teachers,  had  also 
contributed  its  part  to  this  excellent  purpose ;  and  that  the 
arts  were  not  only  protected  by  this  prinpess,  but  were  prac- 
tised by  her  with  great  diligence  and  zeal.  We  also  heard 
that  Wieland  was  in  especial  £Eiyor.  The  Deutsche  Merkur, 
too,  which  united  the  labors  of  so  many  scholars  in  other 
places,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  fame  of  the  city  in  which 
it  was  published.  There  also  was  one  of  the  best  theatres 
in  Germany,  which  was  made  famous  by  its  actors,  as  well  as 
by  the  authors  who  wrote  for  it.  These  noble  institutions  and 
plans  seemed,  however,  to  have  received  a  sudden  check,  and 
to  be  threatened  with  a  long  interruption,  in  consequence  of 
the  terrible  conflagration  of  the  castle,  which  took  place  in  the 
May  of  that  year.  But  the  confidence  in  the  here£tary  prince 
was  so  great  that  every  one  was  convinced  not  only  that  the 
damage  would  be  repaired,  but  that  in  spite  of  it  every  other 
hope  would  be  fully  accomplished.  As  I  inquired  after  these 
persons  and  things,  as  if  I  were  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
them,  my  visitor  replied,  in  the  most  friendly  manner  possible, 
that  nothing  was  easier,  since  the  hereditary  prince,  with  his 
brother,  the  Prince  Constantin,  had  just  arrived  in  Frankfort, 
and  desired  to  see  and  know  me.  I  at  once  expressed  the 
greatest  willingness  to  wait  upon  them,  and  my  new  friend 
told  me  that  I  must  not  delay,  as  their  stay  would  not  be 
long.  In  order  to  equip  myself  for  the  visit,  I  took  Von 
Enebel  to  my  father  and  mother,  who  were  surprised  at  his 
arrival,  and  the  message  he  bore,  and  conversed  with  him 
with  great  satisfaction.  I  then  proceeded  with  him  to  the 
young  princes,  who  received  me  in  a  very  easy  and  friendly 
manner;  Count  Gortz,  also,  the  tutor  of  the  hereditary  prince, 
appeared  not  displeased  to  see  me.  Though  there  was  no 
lack  of  literary  subjects  for  our  conversation,  accident  fur- 
nished the  best  possible  introduction  to  it,  and  rendered  it  at 
once  important  and  profitable. 
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Moser's-  Patrwtische  FantoMm  (patriotic  Fantanes),  that 
is  to  say,  the  first  part  of  them,  Tfeve  lying  on  the  tahle,  fresh 
from  the  binder,  with  tie  leases  imeut.  As  I  was  fiuniliar 
with  them,  while  the  rest  were  scarcely  acquainted  with 
them,  I  had  the  adirantage  of  being  s^le  to  give  a  complete 
account  of  the  work,  and  had  heve  a  fttyorable  opportmiity  for 
speaking  with  a  young  prince  who  was  sincerely  desirous,  and 
also  findiy  determined  to-  make  use  of  his  station  to  do  aU  the 
good  in  his  power.  Moser^s  book,  both  in  its  contents  and  its 
tone,  could  not  but  be  highly  interesting  to  every  German. 
While  by  other  writers  division,  anarchy,  and  impotence,  had 
been  brought  aa  a  reproach  agamst  the  German  empire,  ac- 
cording to  Moser  this  very  number  of  small  states  was  highly- 
desirable,  as  affording  room  for  the  special  cultivation  of  each, 
aceopding  to  itfr  necessities,  whieh  must  vary  with  the  site  and 
peculiarities  of  such  widely  dif^ent  provinces.  In  the  same 
way,  I  remarked,  that  Moser,  startii^  with  the  city  and 
bii^opric  {Stifi)  of  Omaburg,  and  thence  going  over  the  circle 
of  Westphalia,  set  forth  its  rektion  to  the  whcde  empire,  and 
just  89  he,  in  the  fiirther  anamination  of  the  subject,  unit- 
ing the  past  with  the-  present,  deduced  the  latter  from  the 
former,  imd  thus^  clearly  shewed-  what  alterations  were  desir- 
able or  not;  so  might  every  ruler,  by  proceeding  in  the  same 
way,  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge 'of  the  consfitution  of  the 
Stft^  he  governs,  its  connexion  with  its  neighbors  and  with 
the  whole  empire,  and  thus  enable  himself  to  judge  both  the 
present  and  the  future. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  many  remarks  were 
made  with  regard  to  the  difference  between  the  States  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Saxony;  not  only  their  natural  productions, 
it  was  observed,  but  also  liieir  manners,  laws,  and  customs 
had  differed  from  the  earliest  times,  and,  according  to  the 
form  of  religion  and  government,  had  variously  modified 
themselves.  We  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the 
differences  between  the  two  regions,  and  in  this  attempt  it 
soon  appeared  how  useful  it  would  be  to  have  a  good  model, 
which,  if  regarded,  not  in  its  individual  peculiarities,  but  in 
the  gener^  method  on  which  it  had  been  based,  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  most  widely  differing  cases,  and  thereby  might 
be  highly  serviceable  in  helping  us  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment. 


This  conrefflailtoxi,  wliteli/  wa»  kept  up  when  we  were  set 
dawa  at  tables  made  a  better  unpresnon  in  mj  foYor  than  I 
pevhaps  deserv^cL  For  iaateack  df  making  sndk  works  as  be- 
longed to  TCLj  own  sphere  of  literature  &e  snbjeets  of  dis- 
cussion; instead  of  demanding  an  undivided  attention  for  the 
drama  and  for  romance,  I  appeared  while  discussing  Moeer's 
book,  to  prefer  those  wnters  whose  talents,  proceeding  from 
active  life,  returned  to  it  with  immediate  benefit,  whereas 
works  properly  poetical,  as  soaring  above  mere  social  and 
material  interests,  could  only  be  indirectly  and  accidentally 
profitable.  These  discussions  went  on  like  the  stories  of  the 
Arabian  Nights;  one  important  matter  came  up.  after  another; 
many  themes  were  only  touched  upon  without  our  being  able 
to  follow  them  out,  and  accordingly,  as  the  stay  of  the  young 
princes  in  Frankfort  was  necessanly  short,  they  made  me  pro- 
mise to  follow  them  to  Mayenee  and  spend  a  few  dkys  with 
them  there.  I  gave  this  promise  gladly  enough,  and  hastened 
home  to  impart  the  agreeable  intelligence  to  my  parents. 

My  father,  however,  could  not  by  any  means  b^  broi^ht  to 
approve  of  it.  In  accordance  with  his-  sentiments  as  a  citizen 
of  the  empire,  he  had  always  kept  aloof  from  the  great,  and 
although  constantly  coming  in  contact  with  the  charges 
d'affaires  of  the  neighboring  princes,  he  had  nevertheless 
avoided  all  personal  relalrkms  with  them.  In  fieict,  courts 
were  among  the  things  about  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
joke.  He  was  not  indeed  displeased  if  any  one  opposed  his 
opinions  on  this  head;  only  he  was  not  satisfied  unless  his 
opponent  maintained  his  side  with  wit  and  sprit.  If  we 
allowed  his  ^^Procul  a  Jove  procul  a  fulmine'^  to  pass,  but 
added  that  with  lightning  the  question  was  not  so  much 
whence  it  came  as  whither  it  went;  he  would  bring  up  the 
old  proverb., ''  With  great  losdS'  k  is  net  ^dod  to-  eat  oherries.'' 
When  to  this  we  replied  that  it  waa  yet  worse  to*  eat  with 
dainty  people  out  of  one  basket,  he  would  not  deny  the  truth 
of  this;  only  he  was  sure  to  have  anotiiex  proverb  ready 
at  hand  which  was  to  put  us  to  confusion.  For  since  pro- 
verbs and  rhyming  apophthegms  proceed  from  the  people, 
who,  while  they  are  forced  to  obey,  Kke  at  least  to  speak 
their  vengeance,  just  as  their  superiors,  on  the  other  hand, 
indemnify  themselves  by  deeds ;  and  sintse  the  poetry  of  the 
sixteenth  century  i»  abnost  wholly  of  a  nervous  didactic  cha- 
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racter,  there  is  in  our  language  no  lack  of  jests  and  serioas   •  j 

adages,  directed  from  below  upwards.     We  juniors,  however,  « 

now  began  to  aim  from  above  downwards,  fencying  ourselves 
something  great  as  we  took  up  the  cause  of  the  great.  Of 
these  sayings  and  counter-sayings  I  will  here  insert  a  few. 

A. 

Long  at  court  is  long  in  hell, 

B. 
There  many  good  folks  warm  them  well.  V 

A. 

Such  as  I  am,  I*m  still  mine  own, 
To  me  shall  &vors  ne*er  be  shown. 

B. 

Blush  not  a  fiivor  to  receive. 

For  you  must  take,  if  you  would  give. 

A. 

This  trouble  at  the  court  you  catch. 

That  where  you  itch,  you  must  not  scratch. 

B. 

The  sage,  that  would  the  people  teach. 
Must  scratch  a  place  that  does  not  itch. 

A. 

Those  who  a  slavish  office  choose, 
One  half  of  life  are  sure  to  lose. 
And  come  what  will  they  may  be  sure. 
Old  Nick  the  other  will  secure. 

B. 

Whoe'er  with  princes  is  at  home. 
Will  some  day  find  good  fortune  come; 
Who  courts  the  rabble, — to  his  cost 
Will  find  that  all  his  year  is  lost. 

A. 

Though  wheat  at  court  seems  flourishing. 
Doubt  that  great  harvest  it  will  bring, 
When  to  your  bam  you  deem  it  brought. 
You'll  find  that  after  all  'tis  nought. 
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B. 

The  wheat  that  blooms  will  ripen  too, 
For  so  of  old  it  used  to  do; 
And  if  a  crop  is  spoil'd  by  hail. 
The  next  year's  harvest  will  not  faiL 

A- 

He  who  would  serve  himself  alone, 
Should  have  a  cottage  of  his  own. 

Dwell  with  his  children  and  his  wife, 
Regale  himself  with  light  new  wine. 
And  on  the  cheapest  viands  dine; 

Then  nothing  can  disturb  his  life. 

B. 

So,  from  a  master  you'ld  be  free?— 
Whither  think' st  thou  then  to  flee? 
Dream  not  your  freedoi^  you  will  get, 
You  have  a  wife  to  rule  you  yet. 
She  by  her  stupid  boy  is  ruled, 
Thus  in  your  cot  you  still  are  schooled. 

As  I  was  lately  looking  up  these  rhymes  in  some  old  me- 
morandum books,  I  fell  in  with  many  snchjeux  (Tesprity  in 
which  we  had  ampHfled  pithy  old  Qerman  saws,  in  order  to 
set  them  off  against  other  proverbs  which  are  equally  ven- 
ded by  experience.  A  selection  from  them  may  perhaps  here- 
■afier,  as  an  epilogue  to  the  "Puppenspiele"  (puppet  shows), 
suggest  some  pleasant  reflections. 

But  all  these  rejoinders  could  not  move  my  &ther  from  his 
opinions.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  saving  his  most  stringent 
argument  for  the  close  of  the  discussion.  This  consisted  of  a 
minute  description  of  Voltaire's  adventure  with  Frederick 
the  Second.  He  told  us  how  the  unbounded  favor,  familiarity, 
mutual  obligations,  were  at  once  revoked  and  forgotten;  how 
he  had  lived  to  see  the  comedy  out  in  the  arrest  of  that  ex- 
traordinary poet  and  writer  by  the  Frankfort  civic  guard,  on 
the  complaint  of  the  Resident  Freytag,  and  the  warrant  of  the 
Bmgomaster  Fichard,  and  his  confinement  for  some  time  in 
the  tavern  of  the  Rose,  on  the  Zeil.  To  this  we  might  have 
answered  in  many  ways, — among  others,  that  Voltaire  was  not 
free  from  blame  himself, — ^but  from  filial  respect  we  always 
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jdelded  the  point.  On  the  present  occasion,  when  these 
things  and  others  like  them  were  alluded  to,  I  hardly  knew 
how  to  demean  myself,  for  he  warned  me  explicitly,  main- 
taining that  the  invitation  was  given  only  to  entioe  me  into  a 
trap,  in  order  to  take  Tengeanoe  on  me  for  my  mischievous 
treatment  of  the  favored  Wieland.  Fully  as  I  was  convinced 
of  the  contrary,  yet  as  I  saw  but  too  plainly  that  a  precon- 
ceived opinion,  excited  by  hypodioadriae  fancies,  afflicted  my 
worthy  father,  I  was  unwilling  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to 
his  convictioDS.  Sdll  I  could  not  find  any  excuse  for  failing 
to  keep  my  promise  wilJiDut  appearing  imgrateduL  and  uncour- 
teous.  Unfortunately  our  fiioid  Fi^ukin  Von  £lettenberg, 
to  whose  advice  wie  usually  cesoited  in  sudi  cases,  was 
confined  to  her  bed.  In  her  and  my  mother  I  had  two 
incomparable  companions.  I  called  them  Word  and  Deed ; 
for  when  the  former  cast  her  serene  or  rather  biissful  glance 
over  earthly  things,  what  was  confusion  to  its  children  of 
earth,  at  once  grew  plain  before  her,  and  she  could  almost 
always  point  out  the  ri^ht  way,  because  she  looked  upon  the 
labyrinth  &om  above,  and  was  not  herself  entangled  in  it. 
When  a  decision  was  once  made,  tlie  readiness  and  energy  of 
my  mother  oould  be  relied  on.  Whiie  the  former  had  Bight 
for  her  aid  the  latter  had  Faitii,  and  as  she  maintained  her 
serenity  in  all  cases,  she  was  never  without  the  means  of 
accomplishing  what  was  proposed  or  desired.  Acooidingiy 
she  was  now  despatdlied  to  our  sick  Mend  to  obtain  h^ 
opinion,  and  when  iMs  tamed  out  in  my  favour,  she  was  en- 
treated to  gain  the  consent  of  my  £K^r,  who  yidded,  against 
his  belief  and  wilL 

It  was  in  a  veiy  cold  seasoai  of  the  year  that  I  anived  at 
the  appointed  hour  in  Mayence.  My  reception  by  1^  young 
princes  and  by  their  attendants,  was  no  less  friendly  than  tiie 
invitation.  The  conversation  in  Frankfort  was  recalled  and 
resumed  at  l^e  point  where  it  had  been  brc^cen  off.  When  it 
touched  upon  the  recent  German  iiteratore  and  its  andaoitiesy 
it  was  perfectly  natural  that  my  famous  piece,  ^G-otter^ 
Hdden^  und  Wieland"  (Oods,  Heroes,  and  Wieland)  diould 
epme  up,  at  which  I  remarkjed  with  satisfsM^on  that  the  thii^. 
was  regarded  witili  good  huanor.  Bdng  called  on  to  give  the 
redi  history  of  ihisjeu  d' esprit,  which  luui  excited  so  great  at- 
tenttoo,  I  could  not  ayoid  conleasing,  first  of  all,  that  as  true 
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feUonre  of  the  Upper  Bline,  "we  had  no  boands  either  to  our 
likiiig  ixr  dialiking.  With  lis,  MYerence  for  Shakspeare  wis 
45a]Tied  to  adoiation.  But  Wieland,  with  his  decided  peoa- 
liarity  of  destroyisig  ihe  iixterest,  both  of  himself  and  of  his 
leaders,  had,  in  ike  notes  to  his  translation,  fonnd  much  &,iilt 
mith  the  groat  author,  and  that  in  such  a  way  as  to  Tex  us 
€»oftedingiy,  and  ito  diminish  in  our  eyes,  the  vahie  of  the 
«wDrk.  We  saw  tibat  Wieland^  whom  we  had  so  highly  ve- 
irened  as  a  poet,  and  who,  as  a  translator,  Bad  rendered  such 
great  service,  was,  as  a  critic,  capricious,  one-sided,  and 
wgoflt.  Beeid«  to,  be  tod  didiberately  flpokm  againrt  oiir 
idok,  the  Greeks,  and  this  sharpened  tmr  hostility  yet  more. 
it  is  well  known  iJiat  the  Greek  gods  and  heroes  are  eminent 
not  for  moral  but  f<»:  glorified  physical  qualities,  for  which 
reason  they  afford  such  s^enehd  subjects  to  artists.  Now 
Wieland,  in  his  Aloeste,  had  presented  heroes  and  demi-gods 
after  the  modem  feshion.  Against  this  we  had  nothing  to 
say,  as  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  mould  poetic  traditions  to 
kis  own  ends  and  way  of  thinking.  But  in  the  letters  on  this 
opera,  wMeh  he  insaiied  in  the  Merkur,  he  appeared  to  us 
unduly  to  exalt  this  mode  of  treating  them;  in  short,  to  show 
too  much  of  Ihe  partisan,  and  to  commit  an  unpardonaUe  sin 
against  the  good  andents  and  l^ir  higher  style,  l^  his  ab- 
sdlute  unwillingness  to  recognise  the  strong,  healmy  nature 
which  is  die  basis  of  their  productions.  I  told  them  we  had 
hardly  discussed  these  grxevances  with  some  Tehemence  in  our 
little  society,  when  my  ordinary  rage  for  dramatizing  eyery- 
ilnng  came  upon  me  one  Sunday  afternoon,  and  so  at  one 
sitting,  oyer  a  bottle  of  good  Burgmidy,  I  \viote  off  tiie  whole 
|»ece,  just  as  it  stands.  It  was  no  sooner  read  to  those  of  my 
ooUeagues  as  were  present,  and  received  by  them  with  excla- 
matiofifl  of  delight,  than  I  sent  the  manuscnpt  to  Lenz  at 
Stnu^urg,  who  appeared  enraptured  with  it,"^  and  maintained 
that  it  mui^  be  printed  without  delay.  After  some  corres- 
poctd^ice,  I  at  last  consented,  and  he  put  it  hastily  to  press  at 
fkraiftmrg.  Some  time  afterwards,  I  learned  that  this  was  one 
of  the  first  steps  which  Lenz  took  in  his  design  to  injure  me, 
Mud  to  bring  me  into  disgrace  with  the  public;  but  at  that 
time  I  neither  knew  nor  surmised  anything  of  the  kind. 
^  In  this  way  I  narrated  to  my  new  patrons,  with  perfect 
Oindoor,  the  innocent  origin  of  the  piece,  as  well  as  I  knew 
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it  myself,  in  order  to  convince  them  that  it  contained  no  per- 
sonality, nor  any  ulterior  motive.  I  also  took  care  to  let 
them  understand  iivith  what  gaiety  and  recklessness  we  were 
accustomed  to  banter  and  ridicule  each  other  among  ourselves. 
With  this,  I  saw  that  they  were  quite  content.  Hiey  almost 
admired  the  great  fear  we  had  lest  any  one  of  ourselves  should 
go  to  sleep  upon  his  laurels.  They  compared  such  a  society 
to  those  Buccaneers  who,  in  every  moment  of  repose,  are 
afraid  of  becoming  effeminate,  and  whose  leaders,  when  there 
are  no  enemies  in  sight,  and  there  is  no  one  to  plunder,  will  let 
off  a  pistol  under  the  mess-table,  in  order  that  even  in  peace 
there  may  be  no  want  of  wounds  and  horrors.  After  consi- 
derable discussion  pro  and  con  upon  this  subject,  I  was  at  last 
induced  to  write  Wieland  a  friendly  letter.  I  gladly  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity,  as,  in  the  Merkury  he  had  spoken 
most  liberally  of  this  piece  of  youthful  folly,  and  as,  in 
literary  feuds,  was  almost  always  his  custom,  had  ended  the 
affair  m  the  most  skilful  manner. 

The  few  days  of  my  stay  at  Mayence  passed  off  very  plea- 
santly ;  for  when  my  new  patrons  were  abroad  on  visits  and 
banquets,  I  remained  with  their  attendants,  drew  the  por- 
traits of  several,  or  went  skating,  for  which  the  frozen  ditches 
of  the  fortification  afforded  excellent  opportunity.  I  returned 
home  full  of  the  kindness  I  had  met  with,  and,  as  I  entered 
the  house,  was  on  the  point  of  empt3dng  my  heart  by  a  minute 
account  of  it;  but  I  saw  only  troubled  feces,  and  the  convic- 
tion was  soon  forced  upon  me  that  our  friend  Fraulein  von 
Klettenbei^  was  no  more.  At  this  I  was  greatly  concerned, 
because,  in  my  present  situation  I  needed  her  more  than  ever. 
They  told  me  for  my  consolation,  that  a  pious  death  had 
crowned  her  happy  life,  and  that  the  cheerfulness  of  her  &ith 
had  remained  undisturbed  to  the  end.  But  there  was  also 
another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  free  communication  on  the 
subject  of  my  visit  My  fetiier,  instead  of  rejoicing  at  the  for- 
tunate issue  of  this  little  adventure,  persisted  in  his  opinion, 
and  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  nothing  but  dis- 
simulation, and  that  perhaps  there  was  a  danger  of  their  car- 
rying out  in  the  end  something  still  worse  against  me.  I  was 
thus  driven  to  my  younger  friends  with  my  narrative,  and  to 
them  I  could  not  tell  it  circumstantially  enough.  But,  their 
attachment  and  good  will,  led  to  a  r^ult  which  to  me  was 
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most  unpleasaut.  Shortly  afterwards,  appeared  a  pam- 
phlet, called  '*  Prometheus  and  his  Reyiewers,"  also  ULa  dsra- 
matic  form.  In  this  the  comical  notion  was  carried  out,  of 
putting  little  wood-cut  figures  before  the  dialogue,  instead  of 
proper  names,  and  representing  by  all  sorts  of  satirical  images 
those  critics  who  had  expressed  an  opinion  upon  my  works, 
or  on  works  akin  to  them.  In  one  place  the  Altona 
courier,  without  his  head,  was  blowing  his  horn,  here  a 
bear  was  growling,  and  there  a  goose  was  cackling.  The 
MerkuTy  too,  was  not  forgotten,  and  many  wild  and 
tame  animals  were  represented  in  the  atelier  of  Ihe  sculp- 
tor endeayoring  to  put  him  out,  while  he,  without  taking 
particular  notice  of  &em,  kept  zealously  at  his  work,  and  did 
not  refrain  from  expressing  his  opinion  about  the  matter  ia 
general.  The  appearance  of  this^i^u  d'egprit  surprised  me 
much,  and  was  as  imexpected  as  it  was  disagreeable.  Its  style 
and  tone  evidently  showed  that  it  was  by  one  of  our  society, 
and  indeed  I  feared  it  might  be  attributed  to  me.  But  what 
was  most  annoying,  was  tbe  circumstance  that  *' Prometheus" 
brought  out  some  allusions  to  my  stay  at  Mayence  and  to 
what  was  said  there,  which  nobody  but  myself  could  have 
known.  To  me  this  was  a  proof  that  the  author  was  one  of 
those  who  formed  my  most  intunate  circle  of  friends,  where 
he  must  have  heard  me  relate  these  events  in  detail.  Ac- 
cordingly we  all  looked  at  each  other,  and  each  suspected  the 
rest,  but  the  unknown  writer  managed  very  well  to  keep  his 
own  secret.  I  uttered  vehement  reproaches  against  him, 
because  it  was  exceedingly  vexatious  to  me,  after  so  gracious 
a  reception  and  so  important  a  conversation,  and  softer  the 
confiding  letter  I  had  written  to  Wieland,  to  see  here  an 
occasion  for  fresh  distrust  and  disagreement.  However  my 
imcertainty  on  this  point  was  not  of  long  duration.  As  I 
walked  up  and  down  my  room  reading  the  book  aloud,  I  heard 
clearly  in  the  £Euicies  and  the  turns  of  expression  the  yoice  of 
Wagner — and  it  was  he.  When  I  had  rushed  down  stairs  to 
impart  my  discovery  to  my  mother,  she  confessed  to  me  that 
she  ahready  knew  it.  Annoyed  at  the  iU  results  of  what  had 
seemed  to  him  a  good  and  praiseworthy  plan,  the  author  had 
discovered  himself  to  her,  and  besought  her  intercession  with 
me,  not  to  fulfil  in  his  person  my  threat  of  holding  no  further 
intercourse  with  the  writer  who  had  so  abused  my  confidence* 
Vol.  II.  E 
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The  fact  tliat  I  had  fbtmd  him  out  myself  wa»  very  much  in 
his  fisiyour,  and  the  satififiietion  always  attending  a  discoTenr 
of  one's  own,  inclined  me  to  be  merciful.  The  &ult  which 
had  giy«n  oecaoion  for  such  a  proof  of  my  sagacity,  was  for- 
giren.  Neverth^ess,  it  was  not  easy  to  couTlnce  the  public 
that  Wagner  was  Ihe  author;  and  that  I  had  had  no  hand 
in  the  game.  No  one  believed  that  he  possessed  such  versa- 
tility  of  talent ;  and  no  one  lefleeted,  tiiat  it  was  very  easy 
for  him,  tlkou^  possessing:  no  remaiteble  talents  of  his  own, 
to  notice,  seize  upon,  and  bring  out  in  his  own  way  all  that 
fbf  some  time  had  passed  either  in  jest  and  earnest  in  an 
intelleetual  society.  And  thus  on  this  occasion  as  on  many 
others  afterwards^  I  had  to  sufi^  not  only  f6r  my  own  follies, 
but  also  for  the  indiscretkni  and  precipitancy  of  my  Mends. 

A&  the  remembrance  of  them  is  here  suggested  by  many 
direumstances,  I  will  speak  of  some  distinguished  men  who, 
at  diflbrent  times,  on  their  passage  through  Frankfort,  either 
lodged  at  our  house  or  partook  of  our  friendly  hospitality. 
Once  more  Elopstock  stands  justly  at  the  head;   I  had  already 
eobchanged  several  letters  with  him,  when  he  announced  to 
me  that  he  was  invited  to  go  to  Carlsruhe  and  to  reside  there;, 
that  he  would  be  in  Priedberg  by  a  specified  day,  and  wished 
that  I  would  come  there  and  fetch  him.     I  did  not  Ml  to  be 
there  at  the  hour.     He,  however,  had  been  accidently  detained 
upon  the  road;  and  after  I  had  waited  in  vain  for  some  days, 
r  went  home,  where  he  did  not  arrive  till  after  some  time,  and 
then  excused  his  delay,,  and  received  very  kindly  my  readiness 
to  come  to  meet  him.     His  person  was  small  but  well-built ;  his 
manners  without  being  stiff,  were  serious  and  precise ;  his  con- 
versation was  meastffed  and  agieeable.     On  the  whole  there 
WQ»  something  of  the  diplomatist  in  his  bearing.     Such  a 
man  undertakes  the  difficult  task  of  supportii^,  at  the  same 
time,  his  own  dignity,  and  that  of  a  superior  to  whom  he  is 
responsible ;  of  advancing  his  own  interest,  together  with  the 
much  more  important  interest  of  a  prince,  or  even  of  a  whole 
State ;  and  of  making  himself,  beyond  all  things,  pleasijig  to 
other  hien  while  in  this  critical'  position.     In  this  way  Klop- 
stijck  appeared  to  bear  himself  as  a  man  of  worth  and  as  the 
rei^resentative  of  other  things — of  religion,  of  morality  and 
fr^om.     He  had  also  assumed  another  peculiarity  of  men 
of  the  world— namely,  not  readily  to  speak  on  subjects  upon 
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wyfih.  he  w%&  particidarly  expeated  and  desired)  to  diaooime. 
He  was  seldom  heard  to  mention  poetk  and  litesasy  suhjectA. 
But  as  he  found  in  me  and  my  Mends  a  set  of  paflsionaiie 
skaibers,  he  diseonxsed  to  lu  at  kngth  on  thi»  neble  art,  on 
which  he  had  thouf^t  nuioh,  havmg  oon^idared  what  in  it 
waft  to  be  songht,  and  what  avoided.  StiU,  befoire  we  eonid 
receive  the  instruction  he  proffened,  we  had  toi  sulmiit  to  be 
put  right  as  to  the  woud  itself,  in  which  we  Uundered.*  We 
spoke  in  good  Upper-Saxon  of  SohlitiBehuhen^  which  he  would 
not  allow  to  pass  at  all;  for  the  word,  he  said,  does  not  come 
from  SchUiten  (sle^e),  as  if  one  went  on  little  nmucrS)  but 
fiiQm  Sehreitm  (to  stride),  because  like  the  Homeric  §pod6  the 
skater  strides  away  on  these  winged  shoes  over  the  sea  frosen 
into,  a  ph»n.  Next  wc  came  to  the  iastrament  itself.  He 
would  have  nothing  to  do-  with  the  high  grooTcd  skates^  hak 
recommended  the  low,  lMK)ad,,  smooth-bottomed  Friselaod 
steel  skates  as  the  most  seirvieeable  fov  speed.  He  was.  no< 
Mend  to  the  tiicks  of  avt  which  are  usuaUy  pecfo]:med  in  this 
exevfase,  I  pTOCured»  accoiidiiig  to  his  ad^nce,  a  pair  oi 
smooth  skates,  with  long  toes,  and  used  th«n  for  several 
yeacs,  thou^  wiith  seme  dise<»aifort.  He  understood,  too^ 
the  science  of  horsemanship  and  horse-hreakingi,  and  liked  to 
talk  about  it;  thus,  as-  if  by  design,  he  avoided  aU  coBjvecsatimi 
upon  his  own  profession,  that  he  might  ^)eak  with  greatec 
freedom  about  arts.  q,uite  fweign.  to  it,  which  he  pursued  only 
as  a  pastime.  1  might  say  much  more  oi  these  and  othnr 
peculiarities  of  this  e^ttraerdiaary  wask,  if  those  who  lived 
longer  with  him  had  not  alrea<fy  informed  us  fidly  about 
thm.  One  obeervafcion,  however,  I  will  not  suppress*  which 
ia^  that  men  whom  Natupe^  alter  endowing  them  wvth  uneom» 
woo,  advantagess  has  placed  in  a  narrow  circle  of  action,  or 
at  least  in  one  dis^roportioned  to  their  powers,  generally  faU 
into  eccentricities;  and  as  they  have  no  opportunity  of 
making  direct  use  of  their  gifts,  seek  tO'  empley  them  in  aa 
extraordinary  or  whimsical  manner. 

Zimmermann  was  also  for  a  time  our  guest.    He  was  tall 
and  powerfully  built;   of  a  vehement  nature  open  to  every 


*  There  are  two  words  used  for  ''  skate.''  One  of  them  SehUttichuh, 
means  ''sledge-shoe;  the  other  SchritUchttchy  means  '^stride-shoe." 
Gitiie'  and  h£i  finends  make  use  of  the  fotmei:;  moptteok  coalendstbr 
thfrlattar. 
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impuLie;  yet  he  had  his  outward  bearing  and  manners  per^ 
fectly  under  control,  so  that  in  society  he  appeared  as  a 
skilful  physician  and  polished  man  of  the  world.  It  was 
only  in  his  writings  and  amongst  his  most  confidential  friends, 
that  he  gave  free  course  to  his  untamed  inward  character. 
His  conversation  was  varied  and  highly  instructive,  and  for 
one  who  could  pardon  his  keen  sensitiveness  to  whatever 
grated  on  his  own  personal  feelings  and  merits,  no  more 
desirable  companion  could  be  found.  For  myself,  as  what 
is  called  vanity  never  disturbed  me,  and  I  in  return  often 
presumed  to  be  vain  also — ^that  is,  did  not  hesitate  to  enlai^e 
upon  whatever  in  myself  pleased  me,  I  got  on  with  him  capi- 
tsilly.  We  mutually  tolerated  and  scolded  each  other,  and, 
as  he  showed  himsefr  thoroughly  open  and  communicative,  I 
learned  from  him  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time. 

To  judge  such  a  man  with  the  indulgence  of  gratitude,  nay 
on  principle,  I  cannot  say  that  he  was  vain.  We  Germans 
misuse  the  word  "vain"  {eiteT)^  but  too  often.  In  a  strict 
sense,  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  emptiness,  and  we  pro- 
perly designate  by  it  only  the  man  who  cannot  conceal  his 
joy  at  his  Nothing,  his  contentment  with  a  hollow  phantom. 
With  Zimmermann  it  was  exactly  the  reverse;  he  had  great 
deserts,  and  no  inward  satisfaction.  The  man  who  cannot 
enjoy  his  own  natural  gifts  in  silence,  and  find  his  reward  in 
the  exercise  of  them,  but  must  wait  and  hope  for  their 
recognition  and  appreciation  by  others,  will  generally  find 
himself  but  badly  off,  because  it  is  but  too  well  known  a  fact 
that  men  are  very  niggard  of  their  applause;  that  they  rather 
love  to  mingle  aHoy  with  praise^  and  where  it  can  in  any 
degree  be  done,  to  turn  it  into  blame.  Whoever  comes 
before  the  public  without  being  prepared  for  this,  will  meet 
with  nothing  but  vexation ;  since,  even  if  he  does  not  over- 
estimate his  own  production,  it  still  has  for  him  an  unlimited 
value,  while  the  reception  it  meets  with  in  the  world,  is 
in  every  case  qualified.  Besides,  a  certain  susceptibility  is 
necessary  for  praise  and  applause,  as  for  every  other  pleasure. 
Let  this  be  applied  to  Zimmermann,  and  it  wiU  be  acknow- 
ledged in  his  case  too ;  that  no  one  can  obtain  what  he  does 
not  bring  with  him. 

if  this  apology  cannot  be  allowed,  still  less  shaU  we  be  able 
to  justify  another  hxHt  of  this  remarkable  man,  because  it 
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^turbed  and  even  destroyed  the  happiness  of  others.      I 
mean  his  conduct  towards  his  children.     His  daughter,  who 
travelled  with  him,  stayed  with  us  while  he  visited  the  neigh- 
bouring scenes.      She  might  be   about  sixteen  years  old, 
slender  and  well  formed,  but  without  elegance ;  her  regular 
features  would  have  been  agreeable,  if  there  had  appeared  in 
them  a  trace  of  animation,  but  she  was  always  as  quiet  as  a 
statue ;  she  spoke  seldom,  and  in  the  presence  of  her  jOetther 
never.     But  she  had  scarcely  spent  a  few  days  alone  with  my 
modier,  receiving  the  cheerful  and  affectionate  attentions  of 
this  sympathizing  woman,  than  she  threw  herself  at  her  feet 
with  an  opened  heart,  and  with  a  thousand  tears,  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  with  her.     With  the  most  passionate 
language  she  declared  that  she  would  remain  in  the  house 
as  a  servant,  as  a  slave  all  her  life,  rather  than  go  back  with 
her  father,  of  whose  severity  and  tyranny  no  one  could  form 
an  idea.     Her  brother  had  gone  mad  under  his  treatment; 
she  had  hitherto  borne  it  though  with  difficulty,  because  she 
.  had  believed  that  it  was  the  same,  or  not  much  better,  in 
every  &mily,  but  now  that  she  had  experienced  such  a  loving, 
mild  and  considerate  treatment,  her  situation  at  home  had 
-  become  to  her  a  perfect  hell.     My  mother  was  greatly  moved 
as  she  related  to  me  this  passionate  effiision,  and  indeed,  she 
went  so  fer  in  her  sympathy,  as  to  give  me  pretty  clearly  to 
understand,  that  she  would  be  content  to  keep  the  girl  in  the 
house,  if  I  would  make  up  my  mind  to  marry  her.     If  she 
were  an  orphan,  I  replied,  I  might  think  and  talk  it  over, 
but  God  keep  me  from  a  father-in-law  who  is  such  a  father! 
My  mother  took  great  pains  with  the  poor  girl,  but  this 
made  her  only  the  more  unhappy.      At  last  an  expedient 
was  found,  by  putting  her  to  a  boarding-school.     Her  life, 
I  should  observe  in  passing,  was  not  a  very  long  one. 

I  should  hardly  mention  this  culpable  peculiarity  of  a  man 
.  of  such  great  deserts,  if  it  had  not  already  become  a  matter 
.  of  public  notoriety,  and  especially  had  not  the  unfortunate 
hypochondria,  with  which,  in  his  last  hours,  he  tortured 
.  himself  and  others,  been  commonly  talked  of.      For  that 
.iseverity  towards  his  children  was  nothing  less  than  hypo- 
chondria,  a  partial  insanity,  a  continuous    moral    murder, 
which,  after  making  his  children  its  victims,  was  at  last 
,  directed  against   hmiself.     We  must  also  remember  that 
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though  apparently  in  such  good  health,  he  was  a  great 
sufferer  even  in  his  best  years; — ^that  an  incurable  disease 
troubled  the  skilful  physician  who  had  relieved,  and  still 
gave  ease  to  so  many  of  the  afflicted.  Yes,  this  distinguished 
man,  with  all  his  outward  reputation,  fame,  honour,  rank, 
and  wealth,  led  the  saddest  life,  and  whoever  will  take  the 
pains  to  learn  more  about  it  from  existing  publications,  will 
not  condemn  but  pity  him. 

If  it  is  now  expected  that  I  shall  giye  a  more  precise  ac- 
count of  the  efSdct  which  this  distinguished  man  had  ixp<m 
me,  I  must  once  more  recall  the  general  features  of  that 
period.     The  epoch  in  'which  we  were  living  might  be  called 
an  epocih  of  high  requisiticms,  for  eveiy  one  demanded  'of 
himself  and  of  ofJhers  what  no  mortdl  had  hitiberto  accom- 
plisbed.    On  chosen  spirits  who  could  ihink  and  feel,  a  light 
had  arisen,  which  enabled  them  to  see  that  a^  Immediate, 
original  understanding  of  nature,  and  a  course  of  action  based 
upon  it,  was  both  the  best  thing  a  man  could  desne,  and 
also  not  difficult  to  attain.      Experience  thus  once  more 
became  the  imiversal  watchword,  and  every  one  opened  his 
eyes  as  wide  as  he  could.     Physicians,  especially,  had  a  most 
pressing  call  to  labour  to  this  end,  and  ihe  best  opportmiity 
for  finding  it.    TTpon  them  a  star  shone  out  of  antiquity, 
which  could  serve  as  an  example  of  all  that  was  to  be  desired. 
The  writings  which  had  come  down  to  us  under  the  name^of 
Hippocrates,  furnished  a  model  of  the  way  in  which  a  man. 
should  both  observe  the  world  and  relate  what  he  had  seen, 
without  mixing  up  himself  with  it.     But  no  one  considered 
that  we  cannot  see  like  liie  Greeks,  and  that  we  shall  never 
become  such  poets,   sculptors,  and  physicians  as  they  were. 
Even  granted  that  we  could  learn  from  them,  stiU  the  resuhs 
of  experience  already  gone  through,  w^e  almost  beyond 
number,  and  besides  were  not  always  of  the  dearest  land; 
moreover  had  too  often  been  made  to  accord  with  precon- 
ceived opinions.     AH  these  were  to  be  mastered,  discrimi- 
nated, and  sifted.      This  also,  was  an  immense  demand. 
Then  again  it  was  required  that  each  observer,  in  his  per- 
sonal sphere  and  labours,  should  acquaint  himself  with  the 
true,  healthy  nature,  as  if  she  were  now  for  the  first  tune 
noticed,  and  attended,  and  thus  only  what  was  genuine  and 
real  was  to  be  learned.    But  as,  in  general,  learning  can 
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Beyer  exist  without  ^e  accompaniment  of  a  nniversal  nnat- 
iering  and  a  uniyersal  pedantry,  nor  liie  practice  of  any 
profession  mthout  empiricasm  and  charlatanry,  so  there 
sprung  np  a  violent  coniliet,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
^uard  use  from  abuse,  and  place  &e  kernel  high  above  tiie 
shell  in  men's  estimation.  In  the  execution  of  this  design, 
it  was  perceived  that  the  shortest  way  of  getting  out  of  tiie 
affiur,  was  to  call  in  the  aid  of  genius,  whose  magic  gifts 
joould  settle  the  strife,  and  accomplish  what  was  required. 
2d!eanwhile,  however,  the  understanding  meddled  witih  the 
matter;  all  it  alleged  must  be  j^eduoed  to  dear  notions,  and 
exhibited  in  a  logical  form,  that  every  prejudice-  might  be 
put  aside,  and  all  superstiiian  destroyed.  And  since  the 
achievements  of  some  extraetrdinary  men,  suoh  as  Boerhaave 
and  Haller,  wese  actually  incredible,  people  thought  them- 
selves justified  in  demanding  even  still  more  from  their  pupils 
and  successors.  It  was  maantaiued  that  the  path  was  opened, 
forgettmg  that  in  eartUy  things  a  parfli  «m  very  rarely  be 
spoken  of;  for,  as  the  water  !ihat  is  dislodged  by  a  ship, 
instantly  flows  in  again  behind  it,  so  >by  the  law  of  its  nature, 
when  enmient  spirits  have  once  driven  error  aside,  and  made 
a  place  for  themselves,  it  very 'quickly  doses  upon  them  again. 

But  of  this  the  ardent  Zimmennann  eould^orm  no  idea  what- 
ever; he  would  not  admit  that  absurdity  did  in  fact  fill  up  the 
world.  Inpatient,  even  to  madness,  lie  rushed  to  attack  every- 
thing that  he  saw  and  bdieved  to  be  wrong,  it  was  all  t&e 
same  to  him  whether  he  was  fighting  with  a  nurse  or  with 
Paracelsus,  with  a  quack,  or  a  chemist.  His  blows  fell  alike 
heavily  in  either  case,  and  when  he  had  worked  himself  out 
of  breath,  he  was  greatly  astonished  to  see  the  heads  of  this 
bydra,  which  he  thought  he  iiad  trodden  under  foot,  springing 
up  all  fredx  again,  and  thawing  him  ihair  teeth  fiom  innniner- 
able  jaws. 

Every  one  who  reads  Ids  writings,  especially  his  clever 
work  "  On  Experience,"  will  .perceive  more  distinctly  than  I 
can  express  them,  the  subjects  of  discussion  between  this  excel- 
lent man  and  myself.  His  influence  over  -me,  was  the  more 
powerful,  as  he  was  twenty  years  my  senior.  Having  a  high 
reputation  as  a  physician,  he  was  chiefly  employed  among  the 
upper  dasses^  and  the  corruption  of  the  times,  caused  by  e^- 
minacy  and  exoesSj  was  a  constant  theane  of  conversation  with.> 
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him.  Thus  his  medical  discourses,  like  those  of  the  philoso- 
phers and  my  poetical  friends,  drove  me  again  back  to  nature. 
In  his  vehement  passion  for  improvement  I  could  not  iull^r 
participate;  on  the  contrary,  alter  we  separated,  I  instantly 
drew  back  into  my  own  proper  calling,  and  endeavoured  to 
employ  the  gifts  nature  had  bestowed  upon  me,  with  moderate 
exertion,  and  by  good-natured  opposition  to  what  I  disap- 
proved of,  to  gain  a  standing  for  myself,  in  perfect  indifference 
how  far  my  influence  might  reach  or  whither  it  might  lead  me. 

Von  Salis,  who  was  setting  up  the  lai^e  boarding  school 
at  Marschlins,  visited  us  also  at  that  time.  He  was  an  ear- 
nest and  intelligent  man,  and  must  have  quietly  made  many 
hmnorous  observations  on  the  irregular  though  genial  mode 
of  life  in  our  little  society.  The  same  was  probably  the  case 
with  Sulzer,  who  came  in  contact  with,  us  on  his  journey  to 
the  south  of  France;  at  least  a  passage  in  his  travels  where  he 
-speaks  of  me,  seems  to  fevor  tins  opinion. 

These  visits,  which  were  as  agreeable  as  they  were  profit- 
able,  were  however  diversified  by  others  which  we  would 
rather  have  been  spared.     Needy  and  shameless  adventurers 
fixed  themselves  on  the  confiding  youth,  supporting  their 
urgent  demands  by  real  as  well  as  fictitious  relationships  and 
misfortunes.     They  borrowed  my  money,  and  made  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  borrow  in  turn,  so  that  I  in  consequence  fell 
into  the  most  unpleasant  position  with  opulent  and  -kind- 
hearted  friends.     If  I  wished  that  all  these  unfortunate  folks 
were  food  for  the  crows,  my  father  found  himself  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  magtcian*8  apprentice*  who  was  willing  enough 
to  see  his  house  washed  clean,  but  is  frightened  when  the 
flood  rushes  in  without  ceasing,  over  threshold  and  stairs.    By 
An  excessive  kindness,  the  quiet  and  moderate  plan  of  me 
.  which  my  Neither  had  designed  for  me  was  step  by  step  inter- 
rupted and  put  off,  and  from  day  to  day  changed  contrary  to 
all  expectation.     All  idea  of  a  long  visit  to  Ratisbom  and 
Vienna  was  as  good  as  given  up ;  but  still  I  was  to  pass 
through  those  cities  on  my  way  to  Italy,  so  as  at  least  to  gain 
a  general  nation  of  them.     On  the  other  hand,  some  of  my 
Mends,  who  did  not  approve  of  takii^  so  long  a  circuit,  in 
order  to  get  into  active  life,  recommended  that  I  should  take 
advantage  of  a  moment  which  seemed  in  every  way  favorable^ 
*  The  alliuion  ia  to  GKithe's  own  poem  "Der  Zaahedehrling. 
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and  think  on  a  pennanent  estabUshment  in  my  native  city. 
Although  the  Council  were  closed  against  me,  first  by  my 
grandfather  and  then  by  my  uncle,  there  were  yet  many  civil 
offices  to  which  I  could  lay  claim,  where  I  could  remain  for  a 
time  and  await  the  ^ture.  There  were  agencies  of  several 
kinds  which  offered  employment  enough,  and  the  place  of 
a  charg6  d'affaires  was  highly  respectable.  I  suffered  m3rself 
to  be  persuaded,  and  beHeved  also,  that  I  might  adapt  myself 
to  this  plan,  without  having  tried  whether  I  was  suited  for 
such  a  mode  of  Ufe  and  business  as  requires  that  amid  dis- 
sipation, we  should  most  of  all  act  for  a  certain  end.  To 
these  plans  and  designs  there  was  now  added  a  tender  senti- 
ment which  seemed  to  draw  me  towards  a  domestic  life  and 
to  accelerate  my  determination. 

The  society  of  young  men  and  women  already  mentioned, 
which  was  kept  together  by,  if  it  did  not  owe  its  origin  to,  my 
sister,  stOl  survived  after  her  marriage  and  departure,  because 
the  members  had  grown  accustomed  to  each  other,  and  could 
not  spend  one  evening  in  the  week  better  than  in  this  friendly 
circle.  The  eccentric  orator  also  whose  acquaintance  we  made 
in  the  sixth  book,  had,  after  many  adventures,  returned  to  us, 
more  clever  and  more  perverse  than  ever,  and  once  ^ain 
played  the  legislator  of  die  Httle  state.  As  a  sequel  to  our 
former  diversions  he  had  devised  something  of  the  same  kind; 
he  enacted  that  every  week  lots  should  be  drawn,  not  as 
before  to  decide  what  pairs  should  be  lovers,  but  married 
couples.  How  lovers  should  conduct  themselves  towards  each 
other,  he  said,  we  knew  well  enough ;  but  of  the  proper  deport- 
ment of  husbands  and  wives  in  society  we  were  totally  igno- 
rant, and  this,  with  our  increasing  years,  we  ought  to  learn 
before  all  things.  He  laid  down  general  rules,  which,  of  course, 
set  forth  that  we  must  act  as  if  we  did  not  belong  to  each 
other;  that  we  must  not  sit  or  speak  often  together,  much 
less  indulge  in  anything  Hke  caresses.  And  at  tfie  same  time 
we  were  not  onl/to  avoid  everything  which  would  occasion 
mutual  suspicion  and  discord,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  to 
win  the  greatest  praises,  who,  with  his  free  and  open  manners 
should  yet  most  endear  to  himself  his  wife. 

The  lots  were  at  once  drawn;  some  odd  matches  that  they 
decided  were  laughed  at  and  joked  about,  and  the  universal 
marriage-comedy  was  begun  in  good  humour  and  renewed 
every  week. 
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Now  it  fell  out  Btrangdy  enoa^  tiiat  from  tbe  >first  ^a^ 
same  iady  fell  twice  to  me.     She  was  «  ■veiy  good  creature. 
Just  suclii  a  woman  as  one  would  like  to  thii&  of  as  a  wife. 
Her  figure  was  beautiful  amd  well-proportioned,  her  &ee  pleas- 
ing, while  in  her  manners  ihere  pi^e^vailed  a  repose  whidh 
testified  to  the  health  of  her  mind  and  body.     Every  day  and 
hour  she  was  perfectly  the  «ame.      Her  domestic  industry 
was  in  high  o^pute.     Though  she  was  not  talkative,  a  just 
understanding  and  natural  talents  'Could  tbe  recognised  in  her 
langui^.     To  meet  the  advances  of  such  a  jierson  with 
friendliness  and  esteem  was  natural;  on  a  general  principle 
I  was  already  accustomed  to  do  it,  and  now  I  acted  from  a 
KBort  of  traditional  kindness  as  a  social  duty.    (But  When  4he 
lot  brought  us  together  for  the  iAard  time,  our  joccMse  law- 
.giver  declared  in  the  most  solemn  maimer  that  Heaven  had 
spoken,  and  we  could  not  again  be  separated.     We  «ubnntted 
to  his  sentence,  and  both  of  cus  adapted  ourselves  "SO  well  i;o 
>oiur  public  conjugal  duties,  idiat  we  might  really  have  served 
as  a  model.     Since  all  tdie  pairs  who  were  severally  united 
&r  the  'Cvenuig,  were  obliged  >by  iSi^  general  rules  to  address 
each  other  for  the  few  houis  with  Du  (<thou),  we  liad,  after 
•a  series  of  weeks,  grown  so  aocustomed  to  this  confidential 
jXFonoun,  that  even  in  the  ittter^als  whenever  we  aecidentaEy 
•oame  together,  the  Du  would  kindly  come  wxt*    Habit  is 
a  strange  thing;  by  degrees  both  'of  us  found  that  nothing 
was  more  natural  than  ithis  relation.     I  liked  her  more  end 
more,  while  her  manner  of  treating  me  'gave  evidence  of  a 
beautiful  oaJm^oonfideiice,  so  that  on  many  an  occasion  if  a 
priest  had  been  •present  we  mi^t  have  been  united  en  iine 
spot  without  muoh  hesitation. 

As  at  each  'of  our  social  gaiiheiings  sometiiang  new  was 
required  to  be  Tead  .aloud,  I  brought  with  me  one  evening  a 
perfect  nopvdity.  The  Memoir  of  Beanmarcluns  against  Glaivigo, 
in  the  original,  it  gained  great  applause.  The  thoughts  to 
which  it  .gave  occasion  were  '"freely  expressed,  and  after  nmch 
had  been  ^pohen  on  both  sides,  my  partner  said:  '''If  I  were 
thy  Hege  lady  and  not  thy  "wife,  1  would  entreat  thee  to 

*  Members  of  the  same  family  address  each  other  with  the  second 
'person  singular,  ''Du,"  instead  of  the  more  formal  third  person  plumi, 
•*«e."    In  the  same  way  the  French  employ  "Ta"  instead  of  "Voas." 

Tbaks. 
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chaoge  this  moDxax  into  a  pky:  it  weam  to  nie  perfeotiy 
Buit^  for  it.*'  "  That  thou  mayiit  see,  my  love/'  I  replied, 
« that  liege  lady  and  wife  can  be  united  in  one  person,  I  pro- 
mise  that,  at  ihe  end  of  a  week,  the  isubjeGt-matter  of  this 
work,  in  ^ihe  form  of  a  piece  fDr  .the  theatre,  shall  foe  read 
aloud,  afi  has  just  been  done  with  these  pages."  3^ey  w<hl- 
dered  at  so  bold  a  promifle,  but  I  did  not  delay  io  «et  abaiit 
accomplishing  it.  What,  in  such  cases,  is  oaUed  iofvention, 
wa«  with  me  .instantaneous.  As  I  was  esoorting  home  my 
titulary  wife  I  was  silent.  She  asked  me  what  was  the 
matter?  '*  I  am  thinking  4>ttt  ihe  qplay,"  I  msweved,  *'  and 
have  got  already  into  the  middle  of  it.  I  wished  to  (diow 
thee  that  I  would  gladly  do  anytlung  ito  plea«e  thee.^'  She 
pressed  my  hand,  and  as  I  in  return  snatched  a  kiss,  «he  said: 
*'Thou  must  forget  thy  chaxacter!  To  be  loying,  people 
think,  is  not  proper  for  married  Mks."  ^  Let  them  4imik," 
I  rejoined,  "  we  will  have  it  sna  own  way." 

Before  I  gat  home,  and  indeed  I  took  a  ¥ery  circuitous 
route,  the  piece  was  pretty  t£Eir  adTanoed.  Le«t  this  shoidd 
seem  boast^l,  IE  will  confess  (that  pvanoosly,  on  the  first  and 
second  -reading,  the  subject  had  appeared  to  me  dramatic 
and  even  theatiical,  but,  without  siidh  a  stimukiB,  this  pieoe, 
like  so  many  others,  wmdd  ha^e  remained  among  tibe  number 
c£  the  merely  possible  oreationa.  My  mode  of  treating  it  is 
well  enough  known.  Weary  of  vilkons,  who,  ^xmi  revenge, 
hate,  or  mean  pmrposes,  attack  a  noble  nature  and  Tuin  it, 
I  wished,  in  Carlos,  to  show  the  weiking  of  clear  good 
«ense,  associated  with  tcue  fiiendship,  i^ainst  passion,  inclina- 
tion and  outward  necessity.;  in  4)rder,  "Sxr  lonoe,  to  compose  a 
tragedy  in  this  way.  Availing  myself  of  the  example- of  <wr 
patriarch  Shakspeare,  I  did  not  hesitate  lor  a  momient  to 
translate,  word  £orword,  the -chief  scene,  and  all  that  was  p9«o- 
perly  dramatic  in  the  original.  Finally,  for  the  oonc^usion,  I 
borrowed  the  end  of  an  English  bailad,  and  so  I  was  ready 
before  the  Friday  came.  The  good  efiOBct  i/fdiich  >I  uttained  in 
the  reading  will  easily  be  believed.  My  liege  -spouse  took 
not  a  little  pleaeure  in  it,  and  it  rseemed  as  i£,  by  this  produc- 
tion, as  on  intellectual  ixSbprmg,  our  tmion  was 'drawn  doser 
and  dearer. 

Me{)histophele8  Merk  l^re  did  jne,  for  ^  first  time,  ia 
gEeat  injury*    When  I  oommunicated  the  piece  to  him  he 
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answered:  '^  You  must  write  hereafter  no  more  such  trifles; 
others  can  do  such  things."  In  this  he  was  wrong.  We 
should  not,  in  all  things,  transcend  the  notions  which  men 
have  already  formed;  it  is  good  that  much  should  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  common  way  of  thinking.  Had  I  at  that 
time  written  a  dozen  such  pieces,  which  with  a  little  stimulus 
would  have  been  easy  enough,  three  or  four  of  them  would 
perhaps  have  retained  a  place  on  the  stage.  Every  theatrical 
manager  who  knows  the  value  of  a  ripertoire^  can  say  what 
an  advantage  that  would  have  been.  . 

By  these,  and  other  intellectual  diversions,  our  whimsical 
game  of  marriage  became  a  family  story,  if  not  the  talk  of 
Qie  town,  which  did  not  sound  disagreeably  in  the  ears  of  the 
mothers  of  our  fair  ones.  My  mother,  also,  was  not  at  all 
opposed  to  such  an  event;  she  had  before  looked  with  favor 
on  the  lady  with  whom  I  had  fallen  into  so  strange  a  relation, 
and  did  not  doubt  that  she  would  make  as  good  a  daughter- 
in-law  as  a  wife.  The  aimless  bustle  in  which  I  had  for  some 
time  lived  was  not  to  her  mind,  and,  in  fact,  she  had  to  bear 
the  worst  of  it.  It  was  her  part  to  provide  abundant  en- 
tertainment for  the  stream  of  guests,  without  any  compensa- 
tion  for  furnishing  quarters  to  this  literary  army,  other  than 
the  honor  they  did  her  son  by  feasting  upon  him.  Besides, 
it  was  clear  to  her  that  so  many  young  persons — all  of  them 
without  property — ^united  not  only  for  scientific  and  poetic 
purposes,  but  also  for  that  of  passing  the  time  in  the  gayest 
manner,  would  soon  become  a  burthen  and  injury  to  them- 
selves, and  most  certainly  to  me,  whose  thoughtless  generosity 
and  passion  for  becoming  security  for  others  she  too  well 
knew. 

<  Accordingly,  she  looked  on  the  long-planned  Italian  jour- 
ney, which  my  ^Either  once  more  broi^ht  forward,  as  tibe  best 
means  of  cutting  short  all  these  connexions  at  once.  But,  in 
order  that  no  new  danger  might  spring  up  in  the  wide  world, 
she  intended  first  of  all  to  bind  fast  the  union  which  had  already 
been  su^ested,  so  as  to  make  a  return  into  my  native  coun- 
try more  desirable,  and  my  final  determination  more  decided, 
whether  I  only  attribute  this  scheme  to  her,  or  whether  she 
had  actually  formed  it  with  her  departed  friend,  I  am  not  quite 
isure ;  enough,  that  her  actions  seemed  to  be  based  on  a  well- 
digested  plan.     I  had  very  often  to  hear  &om  her  a  regret 
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that  since  Cornelia's  marHage  our  family  circle  was  altogether 
too  small;  it  was  felt  that  I  had  lost  a  sister,  my  mother 
an  assistant,  and  my  Mher  a  pupil;  nor  was  this  all  that 
was  said.  It  happened,  as  if  by  accident,  that  my  parents 
met  the  lady  on  a  walk,  invited  her  into  the  garden,  and 
conversed  with  her  for  a  long  time.  Thereupon  there  was 
some  pleasantry  at  tea-table,  and  the  remark  was  made  with 
a  certain  satisfaction  that  she  had  pleased  my  father,  as  she 
possessed  all  the  chief  qualities  which  he  as  a  connoisseur 
of  women  required. 

One  thing  after  another  was  now  arranged  in  our  first 
story,  as  if  guests  were  expected;  the  linen  was  reviewed, 
and  some  hitherto  neglected  furniture  was  thought  of.  One 
day  I  surprised  my  mother  in  a  garret  examining  the  old 
cradles,  among  which  an  immense  one  of  walnut  inlaid  with 
ivory  and  ebony,  in  which  I  had  formerly  been  rocked,  was 
especially  prominent.  She  did  not  seem  altogether  pleased 
when  I  said  to  her,  that  such  swing-boxes  were  quite  out  of 
&shion,  and  that  now  people  put  babies,  with  free  limbs,  into 
a  neat  Httle  basket,  and  carried  them  about  for  show,  by  a 
strap  over  the  shoulder,  like  other  small  wares. 

Enough; — such  prognostics  of  a  renewal  of  domestic  acti- 
vity became  frequent,  and,  as  I  was  in  every  way  submissive, 
the  thought  of  a  state  which  would  last  tbrough  life  spread 
a  peace  over  our  house  and  its  inhabitants  such  as  had  not 
been  enjoyed  for  a  long  time. 


SIXTEENTH  BOOK. 


What  people  commonly  say  of  midfortones :  that  they  nerer 
come  alone :  may  witii  almost  acr  mnch  truth  be  said  £^o  of 
good  fortune,  and,  indeed,  of  other  circumstances  which  often 
duster  around  ujs  in  a  harmonious  way;  whetiier  it  be  by  a 
kind  of  fatality,  or  whether  it  be  that  man  has  the  power  of 
attracting  to  himself  aH  mutually  related  things. 

At  any  rate,  my  present  experience  shewed  me  everythii^ 
conspiring  to  produce  an  outward  and  an  inward  peace.  The 
former  came  ta  me  while  I  resolyed  patiently  to  await  the* 
result  of  what  otiiers  were-  med^fating  and  designing  for  me ; 
the  latter,  howcTer,  I  had  to-  attain  for  myself  by  renewing 
farmer  studies. 

I  had  not  thon^bt  of  S)>inoza  fbr  a  long  time,  and  now  I 
was  driven  to  him  by  an  attack  upon  him.  In  our  library  I 
found  a  little  book,  the  author  of  which  railed  yiolently  agcunst 
that  original  thinker;  and  to  go  the  more  effectually  to  work, 
had  inserted  for  a  frontii^iece  a  picture  of  Spinoza  himself, 
with  the  inscription :  <'  Sigmm  reprobaUonis  in  vuUu  gerens  '*' 
bearing  on  his  &ce  the  stamp  of  reprobation.  This  there 
was  no  gainsaying,  indeed,  so  Icmg  a»  one  looked  at  the 
picture;  for  the  engraving  was  wretche^y  bad,  a  perfect 
caricature ;  so  that  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  those  adver- 
saries who,  when  they  conceive  a  dislike  to  any  one,  first  of 
all  misrepresent  him,  and  then  assail  the  monster  of  their 
own  creation. 

This  little  book,  however,  made  no  impression  upon  me, 
since  generally  I  did  not  like  controversial  works,  but  preferred 
always  to  learn  from  the  author  himself  how  he  did  think, 
than  to  hear  from  another  how  he  ought  to  have  thought. 
Still,  curiosity  led  me  to  the  article  "Spinoza,"  inBayle's  Die 
tionary,  a  work  as  valuable  for  its  learning  and  acuteness  as 
it  is  ridiculous  and  pernicious  by  its  gossiping  and  scandal. 

The  article  "Spinoza"  excited  in  me  displeasure  and  mis- 
trust. In  the  first  place,  the  philosopher  is  represented  as  an 
atheist,  and  his  opinions  as  most  abominable;  but  imme- 
diately afterwards  it  is  confessed  that  he  was  a  calmly  reflec- 
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tm^  man,  cL&foted  to  \a»  stadies,  a  good  citizen,  a  sympathiz- 
xa%  nesg^our,  and  a  peaceablie  individiud.  The  writer  iseemed 
ta  Mc>  tO'  haf«  quite  ibi|^ten  the  words  of  the  gospel :  '*  B^ 
thmrfnaU  ye- shall  know  them^^^  for  how  eeuld  a  life  pleasing 
vat  libe  sight  of  Ood  and  man-  e^»ring  from  corrupt  principles  ^ 

r  well  rememhered  what  peace  of  mind  and  clearness  of 
icbas  came  over  me  when  I  fint  turned'  oTer  the  posthnmons 
woi1d»  ci  tilait  remarkable*  man.  The  e&ct  itself  was  still 
quite  distinct  to  m  j  mind,  Hiongh  I  could  not  recall  the  par- 
tieshus;  i  therefore  speedilT  had  recourse  again  to  the  works 
i»  wiiieh  I  hod  owed  so  mudi,  aod^  again  the  same  calm  anr 
bceathed  0T«r  me.  I  gave  myself  up  to  this  rea<fing,  and 
heMe?ed,  whfle  I  looked  ihte  myself,  tfiat  I  had  nerer 
befiore  so-  clearly  seen^  ihveragh  the  world. 

As,  on  this  subject,  there  always  has  been,  and  stiQ  is  eyen. 
in  t^tese  later  times,  so  nmch  eontrover^,  I  would  not  wish  to 
be  misunderstood,  and  therefore  I  make  here  a  few  remarks 
upon  these  so  much  feared,  yea,  alMiorred  yiews. 

Our  physical  as  well  as  our  social  life,  manners,  customs, 
woriBdiy  wvdom,  phslosofliy,  religfion,  and  many  an  accidental 
einent,  all  call  upon  us>  to  deny  ourselves,  Mtich  that  is  most 
inwardly  peenisar  to  us  we  are  not  allowed  to  deyelope; 
much  that  we  need  from  without  ibr  the  completion  of  our 
character  is  witiiheld;  while,  on  the  ol&er  hand,  so  much  is 
foreed  iqwn-  us  whith  is  as  alien  to^  us  as  it  is  burdensome. 
We  are  robbed  of  all  that  we  hare  laboriously^  acquired  for 
oniselTes,  or  Mendly  circumstances  haye  bestowed  upon  us; 
and  before  we  can  see  clearly  what  we  are,  we  find  our- 
selyes  compelled  to  part  with  our  personaEty;  piece  by  piece, 
tSl  at  last  it  is  gone  altogether.  Indeed,  ilie  case  is  so 
uidyersi^  that  it  seems  ar  law  of  society  to  despise  a  man 
who  shews  himself  surly  on  tiliat  account.  Oh  the  contrary, 
the  bitterer  the  cup  we  have  to  drink,  the  more  pleasant  fece 
must  one  make,  m  order  that  composed  lookers  on  may  not 
h&  offended  by  tiie  feast  grimace. 

To  solve  this  painfid  problem,  however,  nature  has  endowed 
mffitt  ^wtdi  unple  power,  activity,  and;  endurance.  But  especi. 
ally  is  he  aidSed therein  by  his  volatility  (Z^c^^nn),  aboon.ta 
man,  wMch  nothing  can  take  away.  By  its  means  he  is  able 
terreilounce  the  cherished  object  of  the  moment,  if  only  the 
next  {HKsents  hun  somsthihg  new  to  reach  at;  and'  thus  he 
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goes  on  unconsciously,  remodelling  his  whole  life.  We  are 
continually  putting  one  passion  in  the  place  of  another; 
employments,  inclinations,  tastes,  hobbies— -we  try  them  all, 
only  to  exclaim  at  last.  All  is  vanity.  No  one  is  shocked  by 
this  false  and  murmuring  speech;  nay,  every  one  thinks, 
while  he  says  it,  that  he  is  uttering  a  wise  and  indisputable 
maxim.  A  few  men  there  are,  and  only  a  few,  who  anticipate 
this  insupportable  feeling,  and  avoid  all  calls  to  such  partial 
resignation  by  one  grand  act  of  total  self-renunciation. 

Such  men  convince  themselves  of  the  Eternal,  the  Neces- 
sary, and  of  Immutable  Law,  and  seek  to  form  to  themselves 
ideas  which  are  incorruptibleu  nay  which  observation  of  the 
Perishable  does  not  sludge,  but  rather  confirms.  But  since 
in  this  there  is  something  superhuman,  such  persons  are 
commonly  esteemed  tn-human,  without  a  God  and  without  a 
World.  People  hardly  know  what  sort  of  horns  and  claws 
to  give  them. 

My  confidence  in  Spinoza  rested  on  the  serene  effect  he 
wrought  in  me,  and  it  only  increased  when  I  found  my 
worthy  mystics  were  accused  of  Spinozism,  and  learned  that 
even  Leibnitz  himself  could  not  escape  the  chai^;  nay,  that 
Boerhaave,  being  suspected  of  similar  sentiments,  had  to 
abandon  Theology  for  Medicine. 

But  let  no  one  think  that  I  would  have  subscribed  to  his 
writings,  and  assented  to  them  verbatim  et  literatim.  For, 
that  no  one  really  understands  another;  that  no  one  attaches 
the  same  idea  to  the  same  word  whidi  another  does;  that  a 
dialogue,  a  book,  excites  in  different  persons  different  trains 
of  thought: — this  I  had  long  seen  all  too  plainly;  and  the 
reader  will  trust  the  assertion  of  the  author  of  Faust  and 
Werther^  that  deeply  experienced  in  such  misunderstandings, 
he  was  never  so  presumptuous  as  to  think  that  he  understood 
perfectly  a  man,  who,  as  the  scholar  of  Descartes,  raised 
himself,  through  mathematical  and  rabbinical  studies,  to  the 
highest  reach  of  thought;  and  whose  name  even  at  this  day, 
seems  to  mark  the  limit  of  all  speculative  efforts. 

How  much  I  appropriated  from  Spinoza,  would  be  seen 
distinctly  enough,  if  the  visit  of  the  "Wandering  Jew,"  to 
Spinoza,  which  I  had  devised  as  a  worthy  ingredient  for  that 
poem,  existed  in' writing.  But  it  pleased  me  so  much  in  the 
conception,  and  I  found  so  much  delight  in  meditating  on  it 
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in  silence,  that  I  never  could  bring  myself  to  the  point  of 
writing  it  out.  Thus  the  notion,  which  would  have  been  well 
enough  as  a  passing  joke,  expanded  itself  until  it  lost  its 
charm,  and  I  banished  it  from  my  mind  as  somethiug  trouble- 
fiome.  The  chief  points,  however,  of  what  I  owed  to  my 
study  of  Spinoza,  so  &r  as  they  have  remained  indelibly 
impressed  on  my  mind,  and  have  exercised  a  great  influence 
on  the  subsequent  course  of  my  life,  I  wiU  now  unfold  as 
briefly  and  succinctly  as  possible. 

Nature  works  after  such  eternal,  necessary,  divine  laws, 
that  the  Deity  himself  could  alter  nothing  in  them.  In  this 
belief,  all  men  are  unconsciously  agreed.  Think  only  how  a 
natural  phenomenon,  which  should  intimate  any  degree  of 
understanding,  reason,  or  even  of  caprice,  would  instantly 
astonish  aud  terrify  us. 

If  anything  like  reason  shows  itself  in  brutes,  it  is  long 
before  we  can  recover  from  our  amazement;  for,  although 
they  stand  so  near  to  us,  they  nevertheless  seem  to  be  divided 
from  us  by  an  infinite  gulf^  and  to  belong  altogether  to  the 
Idngdom  of  necessity.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  take  it  ill 
if  some  thinkers  Imve  pronounced  the  infinitely  ingenious, 
but  strictly  limited,  organisation  of  those  creatures,  to  be 
thoroughly  mechanical. 

If  we  turn  to  plants,  our  position  is  still  more  strikingly 
confirmed.  How  unaccountable  is  the  feeling  which  seizes  an 
observer  upon  seeing  the  Mimosa,  as  soon  as  it  is  touched, 
fold  together  in  pairs  its  downy  leaves,  and  finally  dap  down 
its  little  stalk  as  if  upon  a  joint  (Gewerbe).  Still  higher  rises 
that  feeling,  to  which  I  will  give  no  name,  at  the  sight  of  the 
Hedysarum  Gyrans,  which  without  any  apparent  outward 
occasion  moves  up  and  down  its  Httle  leaves,  and  seems  to 
play  with  itself  as  with  our  thoughts.  Let  us  imagine  a 
Banana,  suddenly  endowed  with  a  similar  capacity,  so 
that  of  itself  it  could  by  turns  let  down  and  lift  up  again 
its  hi^  leafy  canopy;  who  would  not,  upon  seeing  it  the  first 
time,  start  hAck  in  terror?  So  rooted  within  us  is  the  idea  of 
V  our  own  superiority,  that  we  absolutely  refuse  to  concede  to 

the  outward  world  any  part  or  portion  in  it;  nay,  if  we  could, 
we  would  too  often  withhold  such  advantages  from  our 
fdlows. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  similar  horror  seizes  upon  US|  when 
Vol.  II.  r 
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we  see  a  man  unreasonably  opposing  universally  reoogiused 
moral  laws,  or  unwisely  acting  against  the  interest  of  himself 
and  others.  To  get  rid  of  the  repugnance  which  we  feel  on 
sudi  occasions,  we  convert  it  at  once  into  censure  or  detesta- 
tion, and  we  seek  either  in  reality  or  in  thought  to  get  £ree 
feotti  such  a  man. 

This  contrariety  between  Beason  and  Necessity,  which 
l^unoza  threw  out  in  so  strong  a  light,  I,  strangely  enough, 
applied  to  my  own  being ;  and  what  has  been  said  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  only  for  tiie  purpose  of  rendering  intelligible 
what  follows. 

I  had  come  to  look  upcm  my  indwelling  poetic  talent 
altogether  as  Nature;  the  more  so,  as  I  had  always  be^i 
impelled  to  regard  outward  Natmt)  as  its  proper  object. 
The  exercise  of  iMs  poetic  gift  could  indeed  be  excited  and 
determined  by  circumstances;  but  its  most  joyM,  its  richest 
action  was  spontaneous — ^nay,  even  involuntaiy. 

Through  field  and  forest  roaming, 
My  little  songs  stiU  humming. 
So  went  it  all  day  long. 

In  my  nightly  vigils  the  same  thing  happened;  I  therdbre 
often  wished,  like  one  of  my  predecessors,  to  get  me.  a 
leathern  jerkin  made,  and  to  accustom  myself  to  write  in  the 
dark  so  as  to  be  able  to  fix  down  at  cmce  all  such  unpre- 
meditated efiusions.  So  firequently  had  it  happened  that 
after  composing  a  litUe  piece  in  my  head  I  could  not  rqoall 
it,  that  I  would  now  hurry  to  the  desk  and,  at  one  stand- 
ing, write  off  the  poem  from  beginning  to  end,  and  as  I 
could  not  spare  time  to  adjust  my  paper,  however,  obliquely 
it  might  He,  the  Hnes  often  crossed  it  diagonally.  In  such,  a 
mood  I  liked  best  to  get  hold  of  a  lead  pencil,  because  I 
could  Write  most  readily  wi^  it;  whereas  the  sciatching  and 
spluttering  of  the  pen  would  sometimes  wake  me  from  my 
somnambular  poetizing,  con&se  me,  and  stifle  a  little  concep- 
tion in  its  birth.  For  the  poems  thus  created  I  had  a  par- 
ticular reverence;  for  I  felt  towards  them  somewhat  as  the 
hen  does  towards  her  chickens,  which  she. sees  hatched  and 
chirping  about  her.  My  old  whim  of  making  knovm  these 
things  only  by  means  of  private  readings,  now  returned  to 
me :  to  exchange  them  for  money  seemed  to  me  detestable. 
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And  ibis  su^ests  to  me  to  mention  in  the  present  |)laee  a 
little  incident,  which  however  did  not  take  place  till  some  time 
afiter.  When  the  demand  for  my  works  had  increased  and  a 
cc^ected  edition  of  them  was  much  called  for,  these  feelings 
held  me  W^  from  preparing  it  myself;  Himbnrg,  howeyer, 
took  advantage  of  my  hesitation,  and  I  unexpectedly  received 
one  day  several  copies  of  my  ccXLeeted  works  in  print.  With 
co(A  audacity  this  unauthorized  puUisher  even  boasted  of 
having  done  me  a  public  service,  and  offered  to  send  me,  if  I 
wished,  some  Berlla  porcelain  by  way  of  ccMupenss^n.  His 
offer  served  to  remind  me  of  tibie  law  which  compelled  the 
Jews  of  Berlin,  when  they  married,  to  purchase  a  certain 
quantity  of  porcelain,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  sale  of  the 
Boyal  manu&cture.  The  contempt  whieh  was  shewn  for 
the  shameless  pirate,  led  me  to  suppress  the  ind%nation 
which  I  could  not  but  feel  at  such  a  robbery.  I  gave  him  no 
reply;  and  while  he  was  making  himself  very  comfortable 
with  my  property,  I  revenged  myself  in  sil^ioe  with  the 
fc^owing  verses  :^-> 

Becords  of  the  years  once  dream'd  away, 
Long  feUen  hairs,  and  flow'rs  that  shew  decay, 
Faded  ribbons,  veils  so  lightly  wove. 
The  mournful  pledges  of  a  vanished  love ; 
Things  that  to  the  flames  should  long  have  gone, 
-«aucy  Sosias  snatches  every  one. 
Just  as  though  he  were  the  heir  to  claim, 
Lawfully  the  poets'  works  and  fkme. 
And  to  make  the  owner  Ml  amends 
Paltry  tea  and  coffee-cups  he  sends! 
Take  your  china  back,  your  gingerbread! 
For  au  Hmtbui^  living  I  am  dead. 

This  very  Nature,  however,  which  thus  spontaaeously 
brought  ferth  so  many  longer  and  smaller  works,  was  subjeot 
to  long  pauses,  and  for  considerable  periods  I  was  unable, 
even  when  I  most  wished  it,  to  produce  anything,  and  con^ 
sequently  often  suffered  from  ennui.  The  perception  of 
such  contrasts  within  me  gave  rise  to  the  thought  whether  it 
would  not  be  my  wisest  course  to  emjdoy  on  the  other  hand 
for  my  own  and  others'  profit  and  advantage,  the  hun^Wy 
rational,  aud  intellectual  part  of  my  being,  and  so  as  I  already 

p2 
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had  done,  and  as  I  now  felt  myself  more  and  more  called  upon 
to  do,  devote  the  interrals  when  Nature  ceased  to  influence  me» 
to  worldly  occupations,  and  thus  to  leave  no  one  of  my  faculties 
^  \  tmused.     This  course,  which  seemed  to  be  dictated  by  those 

general  ideas  before  described,  was  so  much  in  harmony  with 
my  character  and  my  position  in  life,  that  I  resolved  to  adopt 
it  and  by  this  means  to  check  the  wavering  and  hesitation  to 
which  I  had  hitherto  been  subjectj  Very  pleasant  was  it  to 
me  to  reflect,  that  thus  for  actualservice  to  my  fellow  men, 
I  might  demand  a  substantial  reward,  while  on  the  other  hand 
I  might  go  on  disinterestedly  spending  that  lovely  gift  of 
nature  as  a  sacred  thing.  By  ^s  consideration  I  guarded 
against  the  bitterness  of  feeliDg  which  might  have  arisen 
when  circumstances  should  force  upon  the  remark  that  pre- 
cisely this  talent,  so  courted  and  admired  in  Germany,  was 
treated  as  altogether  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law  and  of  justice. 
For  not  only  were  piracies  considered  perfectly  allowable, 
and  even  comical  in  Berlin,  but  the  estimable  Margrave  of 
Baden,  so  praised  for  his  administrative  virtues,  and  the 
Emperor  Joseph  who  had  justified  so  many  hopes,  lent  their 
sanction,  one  to  his  Macklot,  and  the  other  to  his  honorable 
noble  von  Trattner;  and  it  was  declared,  that  the  rights,  as 
well  as  the  property  of  genius,  should  be  left  at  the  absolute 
mercy  of  the  trade. 

One  day,  when  we  were  complaining  of  this  to  a  visitor 
from  Baden,  he  told  us  the  following  story:  Her  ladyship 
the  Margravine,  being  a  very  active  lady,  had  established  a 
paper-manufactory;  but  the  paper  was  so  bad,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  dispose  of  it.  Thereupon  Mr.  bookseller  Mack- 
lot  proposed,  if  he  were  permitted  to  print  the  German  poets 
4Uid  prose  writers,  he  would  use  this  paper,  and  thus  enhance 
its  value.     The  proposition  was  adopted  with  avidity. 

Of  course,  we  pronounced  this  malicious  piece  of  scandal 
to  be  a  mere  fabrication;  but  found  our  pleasure  in  it  not- 
withstanding. The  name  of  Macklot  became  a  by- word  at 
the  time,  and  was  applied  by  us  to  all  mean  transactions. 
And.  a  versatile  youth,  often  reduced  to  borrowing  himself, 
while  others'  meanness  was  making  itself  rich  upon  his 
talents,  felt  himself  sufficiently  compensated  by  a  couple  of 
good  jokes. 
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Children  and  youths  wander  on  in  a  sort  of  happy  intoxica- 
tion, which  betrays  itself  especially  in  the  fact,  that  the  good, 
innocent  creatures  are  scarcely  able  to  notice,  and  still  less 
to  understand,  the  ever  changing  state  of  things  around  them. 
They  regard  the  world  as  raw  material  which  they  must  shape, 
as  a  treasure  which  they  must  take  possession  of.  Everythmg 
they  seem  to  think  belongs  to  them,  everything  must  be 
subservient  to  their  will ;  indeed,  on  this  account,  the  greater 
part  lose  themselves  in  a  wild  uncontrollable  temper.  With 
the  better  part,  however,  this  tendency  unfolds  itself  into  a 
moral  enthusiasm,  which,  occasionally  moves  of  its  own 
accord  after  some  actual  or  seeming  good,  but  still  oftener 
suffers  itself  to  be  prompted,  led,  and  even  misled. 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  youth  of  whom  we  are  at, 
present  speaking,  and  if  he  appeared  rather  strange  to  man- 
kind, still  he  seemed  welcome  to  many.  At  the  very  first 
meeting  you  found  in  him  a  freedom  from  reserve,  a  cheerful 
open-heartedness  in  conversation,  and  in  action  the  unpreme- 
ditated suggestions  of  the  moment.  Of  the  latter  trait  a 
story  or  two. 

In  the  close-built  Jews'  street  {Judengasse),  a  violent  con- 
flagration had  broken  out.  My  universal  benevolence,  which 
prompted  me  to  lend  n^y  active  aid  to  all,  led  me  to  the  sppt* 
fall  dressed  as  I  was.  A  passage  had  been  broken  through 
from  All  Saints'  street  {AUerheiligengasse)^  and  thither  I 
repaired.  I  found  a  sreat  number  of  men  busied  with  carry- 
in^water,  rushing  fo^rard  with  fuU  buckets,  and  ba«k  agaL 
with  empty  ones.  I  soon  saw  that,  by  forming  a  lane  for 
passing  up  and  down  the  buckets,  the  help  we  rendered  might 
be  doubled.  I  seized  two  fiiU  buckets  and  remained  standing 
and  called  others  to  me;  those  who  came  on  were  relieved  of 
their  load,  while  those  returning  arranged  themselves  in  a 
row  on  the  other  side.  The  arrangement  was  applauded,  my 
address  and  personal  sympathy  found  favor,  and  the  lane, 
unbroken  from  its  commencement  to  its  burning  goal,  waS' 
soon  completed.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  cheerfulness 
which  this  inspired,  called  forth  a  joyous,  I  might  even  say,  a 
merry  humor  in  this  living  machine,  all  of  whose  parta 
worked  well  together,  when  wantonness  began  to  appear,  and 
was  soon  succeeded  by  a  love  of  mischief.  The  wretched 
fugitives,  dragging  off  their  miserable  substance  upon  their 
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backs,  if  they  once  got  within  the  lane,  must  pass  on  without 
stopping,  and  if  thej  yentured  to  halt  for  a  moment's  rest, 
were  immediately  assailed.  Saucy  boys  would  sprinkle  them 
with  the  water,  and  even  add  insult  to  misery.  However,  by 
means  of  gentle  words  and  eloquent  reproofs,  prompted  per- 
haps by  a  regard  to  my  best  clothes,  which  were  in  danger, 
I  managed  to  put  a  stop  to  their  rudeness. 

Some  of  my  Mends  had  from  curiosity  approached,  to  gaze 
on  the  calamity,  and  seemed  astonished  to  see  their  com- 
panion, in  thin  shoes  and  silk  stockings — ^fbr  that  was  then 
the  fiishion^- engaged  in  this  wet  business.  But  few  of  them 
Could  I  persuade  to  join  us;  the  others  laughed  and  shook 
their  heads.  We  stood  our  ground,  however,  a  long  while, 
for,  if  any  were  tired  and  went  away,  there  were  plenty 
ready  to  take  their  places.  Many  sight-seers,  too,  came 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  spectacle,  and  so  my  innocent 
daring  became  universally  known,  and  the  strange  disregard 
of  etiquette  became  the  town-talk  of  the  day. 
'  This  readiness  to  do  any  action  that  a  good-natured  whim 
might  prompt,  which  proceeded  from  a  happy  self-consciou6« 
ness  which  men  are  apt  to  blame  as  vanity,  made  our  Mend 
to  be  talked  of  for  other  oddities. 

A  very  inclement  winter  had  completely  covered  the  Main 
with  ice,  and  converted  it  into  a  solid  floor.  The  liveliest 
intercourse,  both  for  business  and  pleasure,  was  kept  up  on 
the  ice.  Boundless  skating-paths,  and  wide,  smooth  frozen, 
plains,  swarmed  with  a  moving  multitude.  I  never  failed  to 
be  there  early  in  the  morning,  and  once,  being  lightly  clad, 
felt  myself  nearly  frozen  through  by  the  time  that  my  mother 
arrived,  who  usually  came  at  a  later  hour  to  visit  the  scene* 
She  sat  in  the  carriage,  in  her  purple- velvet  and  fur-trimmed 
cloak,  which,  held  together  on  her  breast  by  a  strong  golden 
cord  and  tassel,  looked  quite  fine.  "Give  me  your  fiirs,  dear 
mother!''  I  cried  out  on  the  instant,  without  a  moment's 
thought,  "I  am  terribly  frozen."  She,  too,  did  not  stop 
to  think,  and  so  in  a  moment  I  was  wrapped  in  her  cloak. 
Beaching  half-way  below  my  knees  with  its  purple-colour, 
sable-border,  and  gold  trimmings,  it  contrasted  not  badly 
with  the  brown  fur  cap  I  wore.  Thus  clad,  I  carelessly  went 
OTL  skating  up  and  down ;  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  no 
^especial  notice  was  taken  of  my  strange  appearance;  still  it' 
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was  not  unobtezred,  for  oftrai  afterwards  it  was  brought  up, 
m  jeft  or  in  earnest,  among  my  other  ecoentricities. 

Leaving  these  reoolleoti(»ui  of  happy  and  spontaneoos 
action,  we  will  now  resume  the  sober  thread  of  our  narra- 
tiye. 

A  vHtty  Frenchnuui  has  said :  If  a  cle^r  man  has  once 
attracted  the  attention  oi  the  public  by  uny  meritorious  work, 
erery  one  does  his  best  to  prevent  his  ever  doing  a  similar 
thing  again. 

It  is  rvcn  so :  something  good  and  spirited  is  produced  in 
the  quiet  seclusion  of  youth;  applause  is  won,  but  indepen- 
dence is  lost;  the  concentrated  talent  is  pulled  about  and 
distracted,  because  people  think  that  they  may  pluck  off  and 
approjHiate  to  themselres  a  portion  of  the  personality. 

It  was  owing  to  this  that  I  receired  a  great  many  invita- 
tums,  or,  rather,  not  exactly  invitations :  a  friend,  an  acquaint- 
ance yraoM.  propose,  with  even  mcnre  than  urgency,  to  intro- 
duce me  here  or  there. 

Jhe  qwm  sbnanger,  now  described  as  a  bear  on  account  of 
his  frequent  surly  refusals,  and  then  again  like  Voltaire's 
Huron,  or  Oiunberland*s  West  Indian,  as  a  child  of  nature 
in  spite  oi  many  talents,  excited  curiosity,  and  in  various 
fiumlies  negotiations  were  set  on  foot  to  see  him. 

Among  others,  a  Mend  one  evening  entreated  me  to  go 
with  Mm  to  a  little  concert  to  be  given  in  the  house  of  an 
eminent  merdumt  of  the  reformed  persuasion.  It  was  abeady 
late;  but  as  I  loved  to  do  everything  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  I  went  with  him,  decently  dressed,  as  usual.  We 
entered  a  chamber  on  the  ground  floor, — ^the  ordinary  but 
i^ecious  sitting-room  of  the  family.  The  company  was 
numerous,  a  pano  stood  in  the  nnddle,  at  which  the  only 
daughter  of  the  house  sat  down  immediately,  and  played  with 
oonsiderdble  &eiiity  and  grace.  I  stood  at  the  lower  end  of' 
the  piano,  that  I  might  be  near  enoi^h  to  observe  her  form 
and  beanng;  there  was  something  child-like  in  her  manner; 
the  movements  she  was  obliged  to  make  in  playing  were 
unconstrained  and  easy. 

.  After  the  sonata  was  finished,  she  stepped  towards  the  end 
of  the  piano  to  meet  me;  we  merely  saluted,  however, 
wiihoatiiiKiher  conversation,  for  a  quartet  had  already  com- 
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menced.  At  the  close  of  it,  I  moved  somewhat  nearer  and 
uttered  some  ciyil  compliment ;  telling  her  what  pleasure  it 
gave  me  that  my  first  acquaintance  with  her  should  have  also 
made  me  acquamted  with  her  talent.  She  managed  to  make 
a  very  clever  reply,  and  kept  her  position  as  I  did  mine.  I 
saw  that  she  observed  me  closely,  and  that  I  was  really  stand- 
ing for  a  show ;  but  I  took  it  all  in  good  part,  since  I  had 
something  graceful  to  look  at  in  my  turn.  Meanwhile,  we 
gazed  on  one  another,  and  I  will  not  deny  that  I  was  sen- 
sible of  feeling  an  attractive  power  of  the  gentlest  kind.  The 
moving  about  of  the  company,  and  her  performances,  pre- 
vented any  further  approach  that  evening.  But  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  was  anything  but  displeased,  when,  on  taking 
leave,  the  mother  gave  me  to  understand  that  they  hoped 
soon  to  see  me  again,  whil6  the  daughter  seemed  to  join  in 
the  request  with  some  friendliness  of  manner.  I  did  not  fiul, 
at  suitable  intervals,  to  repeat  my  visit,  since,  on  such  occa- 
sions, I  was  sure  of  a  cheerful  and  intellectual  conversation^ 
which  seemed  to  prophesy  no  tie  of  passion. 

In  the  meantime,  the  hospitality  of  our  house  once  laid 
open  caused  many  an  inconvenience  to  my  good  parents  and 
myself.  At  any  rate  it  had  not  proved  in  any  way  beneficial 
to  my  steadfast  desire  to  notice  the  Higher,  to  study  it,  to 
further  it,  and  if  possible  to  imitate  it.  Men,  I  saw,  so  &r  as 
they  were  good,  were  pious ;  and,  so  &t  as  they  were  active, 
were  unwise  and  oftentimes  unapt.  The  former  could  not 
help  me,  and  the  latter  only  conned  me.  One  remarkable 
case  I  have  carefully  written  down. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1775,  Jitng,  afterwards 
called  Stilling,  from  the  Lower  Ehine,  announced  to  us  that  he 
was  coming  to  Frankfort,  being  invited  as  an  ocuHst,  to  treat 
an  important  case;  the  news  was  welcome  to  my  parents  and 
myself,  and  we  offered  him  quarters. 

Herr  von  Lersner,  a  worthy  man  advanced  in  years,  univer- 
sally esteemed  for  his  success  in  the  education  and  training 
of  princely  children,  and  for  his  intelligent  manners  at  court 
and  on  his  travels,  had  been  long  afflicted  with  total  blind- 
ness ;  his  strong  hope  of  obtaining  some  relief  of  his  affliction 
withnot  entirely  extinct.  Now,  for  several  years  past,  Jung, 
was  skilful  boldness  and  a  steady  hand,  had,  in  the  Lower  Rhine, 
successfully  couched  for  the  cataract,  and  thus  had  gained  a 
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'wide-spread  reputation.  The  candor  of  his  soul,  his  truth. 
fuhiess  of  character,  and  genuine  piety,  gained  him  universa) 
confidence;  this  extended  up  the  river  through  the  mediuip 
of  various  parties  connected  by  business.  Herr  von  Lersner 
and  his  friends,  upon  the  advice  of  an  intelligent  physician, 
resolved  to  send  for  the  successful  oculist,  although  a  Frank- 
fort merchant,  in  whose  case  the  cure  had  failed,  earnestly 
endeavored  to  dissuade  them.  But  what  was  a  single  fEiilure 
against  so  many  successful  cases !  So  Jung  came,  enticed  by 
liie  hope  of  a  handsome  remuneration,  which  heretofore  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  renounce;  he  came,  to  increase  his 
reputation,  full  of  confidence  and  in  high  spirits,  and  we  con- 
gratulated ourselves  on  the  prospect  of  such  an  excellent  and 
lively  table-companion. 

At  last,  after  a  preparatory  course  of  medicine,  the  cataract 
upon  both  eyes  was  couched.  Expectation  was  at  its  height. 
It  was  said  that  the  patient  saw  the  moment  after  the  opera- 
tion, until  the  bandage  again  shut  out  the  light.  But  it  waff 
remarked  that  Jung  was  not  cheerful,  and  that  something 
weighed  on  his  spirits;  indeed,  on  further  inquiry  he  cout* 
fessed  to  me  that  he  was  uneasy  as  to  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion. Commonly,  for  I  had  witnessed  several  operations  of 
the  kind  in  Strasburg,  nothing  in  the  wodd  seemed  easier 
than  such  cases;  and  Stilliag  himself  had  operated  success- 
fully a  hundred  times.  After  piercing  the  insensible  cornea, 
which  gave  no  pain,  the  didl  lens  would,  at  the  slightest  pres- 
sure, spring  forward  of  itself;  the  patient  immediately  dis- 
cerned objects,  and  only  had  to  wait  Mrith  bandaged  eyes, 
until  the  completed  cure  should  allow  him  to  use  the  precious- 
organ  at  his  own  will  and  convenience.  How  many  a  poor 
man,  for  whom  Jung  had  procured  this  happiness,  had 
invoked  Grod's  blessing  and  reward  upon  his  benefactor, 
which  was  now  to  be  realized  by  means  of  this  wealthy 
patient! 

Jung  confessed  to  me  that  this  time  the  operation  had  not 
gone  off  so  easily  and  so  successfully;  the  lens  had  not  sprung 
forward,  he  haa  been  obliged  to  draw  it  out,  and  indeed,  as 
it  had  grown  to  the  socket,  to  loosen  it;  and  this  he  was  not 
able  to  do  without  violence.  He  now  reproached  himself  for 
having  operated  also  on  the  other  eye.  But  Lersner  and  his 
friends  had  firmly  resolved  to  have  both  couched  at  the  same* 
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time,  and  when  the  emergency  occurred,  they  did  not  imme- 
diately recoyer  presence  of  mind  enough  to  think  what  "was 
beet.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  second  lens  ako  did  not  spontane- 
ously spring  forward;  but  had  to  be  loosened  and  drawn  out 
with  difficulty. 

How  much  pain  our  b^evolmt,  good-natured,  pious  Meid 
felt  in  this  case,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  or  to  unfold;  some 
general  observations  oa  his  state  of  mind  will  not  be  out  of 
place  here. 

To  labor  for  his  own  moral  culture,  is  the  simplest  and 
most  practicable  thing  which  man  can  propose  to  himself; 
the  impulse  is  inborn  in  him;  while  in  social  life  both  reaaoR 
and  love,  prompt  or  rather  force  him  to  do  so. 

Stilling  could  only  live  in  a  moral  rdigious  atmosphere  of 
love;  without  sympaihy,  vrithout  hearty  response,  he  could 
not  exist;  he  demanded  mutual  attachment;  vdiere  he  was 
not  known,  he  was  silent;  where  he  was  only  known,  not 
loved,  he  was  sad;  accordingly  he  got  on  best  with  thoee 
well-disposed  persons,  who  can  set  themselves  down  for  life 
in  their  assigned  vocation  and  go  to  work  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  their  narrow  but  peaoeml  sphere. 

Such  persons  succeed  pretty  well  in  stifling  vanity,  in 
renouncing  the  pursuit  of  outwaard  power,  in  acquiring  a  cir- 
cumspect way  of  ^)eaking,  and  in  preserving  a  uniformly 
friendly  manner  towards  companions  and  neighl>ors. 

Frequently  we  may  observe  in  this  class  traces  of  a  certain 
form  of  mental  character,  modified  by  individual  varieties; 
such  persons,  accidentally  excited,  attach  great  weight  to  the 
course  of  their  experience;  tbey  consider  everything  a  super- 
natural determination,  in  the  conviction  that  God  interferes 
immediately  with  the  course  <^  the  worid. 

With  all  this  th^re  is  associated  a  certain  disposition  to 
abide  in  his  present  state,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  pushed  or  led  on,  which  results  from  a  oertain 
indecision  to  act  of  themselves.  The  latter  is  increased  by 
the  miscarriage  of  the  wisest  plans,  as  well  as  by  the  aeei- 
dental  success  brought  about  by  the  imforeseen  concurrence 
of  favorable  occurrences. 

Now,  since  a  vigilant  manly  chaiacter  is  mui^  checked  by 
this  way  (^  life,  it  is  well  worthy  of  reflection  and  inqwryv 
hpw  men  axe  most  liable  to  fSftll  into  such  a  state. 
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The  things  sjrmpathetic  persons  of  this  kind  lore  most  to^ 
tftlk  o^  are  llie  so-called  awakenings  and  conyersions,  to 
,  wluoh  we  will  not  deny  a  certain  psydbiological  yalne.  They 
^  are  properly  what  we  call  in  scientific  and  poetic  matters,  an 
*^dper^;**  the  perception  of  a  great  maxim,  which  is  always 
a  genins-Iike  operation  of  the  mind;  we  airiTe  at  it  by  pnre 
intoition,  that  is,  by  reflection,  neither  by  learmng  or  tradi<b 
tion.  In  the  cases  before  ns  it  is  the  perception  of  the  moral 
power,  which  anchors  in  £iith,  and  thus  feels  itself  in  proud 
seourity  in  the  midst  of  the  waves. 

Such  an  aperfu  gives  the  discoverer  the  greatest  joy,  because, 

^        in  an  original  manner,  it  points  to  l^e  infinite;  it  requires  no. 

length  of  time  to  work  conviction;  it  leaps  forth  whole  and 

Qomplebe  in  a  moment ;  hence  the  quaint  old  French  rhyme  r 

En  peu  d'he«u?e 
Dieu  labeure* 

Outward  occasions  often  work  violently  in  bringing  about 
\        sofih  conversions,  and  then  people  think  they  see  in  them 
signs  and  wonders. 

•  Love  and  confidence  bound  me  most  heartily  to  Stilling; 
I  had  moreover  exercised  a  good  and  happy  influence  on  ms 
life,  and  it  was  quite  in  accordance  with  his  disposition,  to 
treasure  up  in  a  tender  grateful  heart  the  remembrance  of  all 
that  had  ever  been  done  for  him;  but  in  my  existing  frame 
of  mind  and  pursuits  his  society  neither  benefited  nor  cheered 
me.  I  was  glad  to  let  every  one  interpret  as  he  pleased  and 
work  out  the  riddle  of  his  days,  but  this  way  of  ascribing  to 
f  an  immediate  divine  influence,  all  the  good  that  after  a 
rB(ional  manner  occurs  to  us  in  our  chanceM  life,  seemed 
to  me  too  presimiptuous ;  and  the  habit  of  regarding  the 
pmnful  consequences  of  the  hasty  acts  and  omissions  of  our 
own  thoughtlessness  or  conceit,  as  a  divine  chastisement,  did 
not  at  all  suit  me.  I  could,  therefore,  only  listen  to  my  good 
Mend,  but  could  not  give  him  any  very  encouraging  reply; 
stall  I  readily  suffered  hinif  like  so  many  others,  to  go  his 
^  own  way,  and  defended  him  since  then,  as  well  as  before, 
when  others,  of  too  worldly  a  mind,  did  not  hesitate  to  wound 
his  gentle  nature.  Thus  I  never  allowed  a  roguish  remark 
to  come  to  his  ears,  made  by  a  waggish  man  who  once  very 
eaneBiQj  exoiaimed:   "No!  mdeed,  if  I  were  as  intimate' 
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with  God  as  Jung  is,  I  would  neyer  pray  to  the  Most  High 
for  gold,  but  for  wisdom  and  good  counsel,  that  I  might  not 
make  so  many  blunders  whidi  cost  money,  and  draw  after 
them  wretched  years  of  debt." 

In  truth,  it  was  no  time  for  such  jests.  Between  hope  and 
fear  several  more  days  passed  away;  with  him  the  latter 
grew,  the  former  waned,  and,  at  last,  Ysnished  altogether;  the 
eyes  of  the  good  patient  man  had  become  inflamed,  and  there 
remained  no  doubt  that  the  operation  had  fidled. 

The  state  of  mind  to  which  our  Mend  was  reduced  hereby^ 
is  not  to  be  described;  he  was  struggling  against  the  deepest 
and  worst  kind  of  despair.  For  what  was  there  now  that  he 
had  not  lost!  In  the  first  place,  the  warm  thanks  of  one 
restored  to  sight — ^the  noblest  reward  which  a  j^ysician  can 
enjoy;  then  Uie  confidence  of  others  similarly  needing  help; 
then  his  worldly  credit,  while  the  interruption  of  his  peculiar 
practice  would  reduce  his  family  to  a  helpless  state.  In 
short,  we  played  the  mournful  drama  of  Job  through  from 
beginning  to  end,  since  the  faithful  Jung  took  himself  the 
part  of  the  reproying  friends.  He  chose  to  regard  this  cala- 
mity as  the  punishment  of  his  former  &ults;  it  seemed  to 
him  that  in  taking  his  accidental  discoyery  of  an  eye-cure  as 
a  divine  call  to  that  business,  he  had  acted  wickedly  and  pro- 
fimely;  he  reproached  himself  for  not  having  thoroughly 
studied  this  highly  important  department,  inst^  of  lightly 
trusting  his  cures  to  good  fortune;  what  his  enemies  had  said 
of  him  recurred  again  to  his  mind;  he  began  to  doubt 
whether  perhaps  it  was  not  all  true  ?  and  it  pained  him  the 
more  deeply  when  he  found  that  in  the  course  of  his  life  he 
had  been  guilty  of  that  levity  which  is  so  dangerous  to  pious 
men,  and  also  of  presumption  and  vanity.  In  such  moments 
he  lost  himself,  and  in  whatever  light  we  might  endeavour  to 
set  the  matter,  we,  at  last,  elicited  from  him  only  the  rational 
and  necessary  conclusion — ^that  the  ways  of  God  are  unsearch- 
able. 

My  unceasing  efforts  to  be  cheerful,  would  have  been 
more  checked  by  Jung's  visit,  if  I  had  not,  according  to  my 
usual  habit,  subjected  his  state  of  mind  to  an  earnest  friendly 
examination,  and  explained  it  after  my  own  &shion.  It 
vexed  me  not  a  little  to  see  my  good  mother  so  poorly 
rewarded  for  her  domestic  care  and  paiDs-takmg,  though  she 
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^d  not  herself  perceiye  it,  with  her  usual  equanimity  and 
eyer  bustling  activity.  I  was  most  pained  for  my  fitther. 
On  my  account  he,  Mrith  a  good  grace,  had  enlarged  what 
hitherto  had  been  a  strictly  close  and  private  circle,  and  at 
table  especially,  where  the  presence  of  strangers  attracted 
f^-miliAr  Mends  and  even  passing  visitors,  he  liked  to  indulge 
in  a  merry,  even  paradoxical  conyersation,  in  which  I  put 
him  in  good  humor  and  drew  from  him  many  an  approved 
smile,  by  all  sorts  of  dialectic  pugiHsm :  for  I  had  an  ungodly 
way  of  disputing  everything,  which,  however,  I  pertinaciously 
kept  up  in  every  case  so  long  only  as  he,  who  maintained  the 
right,  was  not  yet  made  perfect^  ridiculous.  During  the 
last  few  weeks,  however,  this  procedure  was  not  to  be  thought 
of;  for  many  very  happy  and  most  cheering  incidents,  occa- 
sioned by  some  successful  secondary  cures  on  the  part  of  our 
Mend,  who  had  been  made  so  miserable  by  the  fiJlure  of  his 
principal  attempt,  did  not  affect  him,  much  less  did  they  give 
bis  gloomy  mood  another  turn. 

One  incident  in  particular  was  most  amusing.  Among 
Jung's  patients  there  was  a  blind  old  Jewish  beggar,  who 
had  come  from  Isenburg  to  Frankfort,  where  in  the  extremity 
of  wretchedness^  he  scarcely  found  a  shelter,  scarcely  the 
meanest  food  and  attendance;  nevertheless  his  tough  oriental 
nature  helped  him  through  and  he  was  in  raptures  to  find 
himself  healed  perfectly  and  without  the  least  suffering. 
When  asked  if  the  operation  pained  him,  he  said,  in  his 
hyperbolical  manner,  ''  If  I  had  a  million  eyes,  I  would  let 
them  all  be  operated  upon,  one  after  the  other,  for  half  a 
Kap/stuck*,**  On  his  departure  he  acted  quite  as  eccentrically 
in  tiie  Fahrgasse  (or  main  thorough^e) ;  he  thanked  God, 
and  in  good  old  testament  style,  praised  the  Lord  and  the 
wondrous  man  whom  He  had  sent.  Shouting  this  he  walked 
slowly  on  through  the  long  busy  street  towards  the  bridge. 
Buyers  and  sellers  ran  out  of  the  shops,  surprised  by  tibia 
singular  exhibition  of  pious  enthusiasm,  passionately  venting 
itself  before  aU  the  world,  and  he  excited  their  sympathy  to 
such  a  degree,  that,  without  asking  anything,  he  was  amply 
furnished  with  gifts  for  his  travelling  expenses. 

This  Uvely  incident,  however,  could  haidly  be  mentioned 

*  A  cohi,  with  the  head  of  the  torereign  stamped  upon  it,  generoUj 
irorHi  4^  good  groachen.— Teans  . 
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in  (Hir  circle;  for  though  the  poor  wretch,  with  all  bis 
domestic  misery,  in  his  sandy  home  beyond  the  Main,  could 
still  be  counted  extremely  happy;  the  man  of  wealth  and 
dignity  on  this  side  of  the  river,  for  whom  we  were  most 
interestedy  had  missed  the  priceless  relief  so  confidently 
expected. 

It  was  sickening,  therefore,  to  our  good  Jung  to  receive  the 
thousand  guilders,  which,  being  stipulated  in  any  case,  were 
honorably  paid  by  the  high-minded  sufferer.  This  ready 
money  was  destined  to  liquidate,  on  his  return,  a  portion  of 
the  debts,  which  added  their  burden  to  other  sad  and  unhappy 
circumstances. 

And  so  he  went  off  inconsolable,  for  he  could  not  help 
thinking  of  his  meeting  with  his  care-worn  wife,  the  changed 
manner  of  her  parents,  who,  as  sureties  for  so  many  debts -of 
this  too  confiding  mian,  might,  however  well-wishii^,  consider 
they  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  the  chcHce  of  a  partner  for 
their  daughter.  In  this  and  that  house,  fix»n  this  and  that 
window,  he  could  already  see  the  scornful  and  contemptaous 
looks  of  those  who  even  when  he  was  prospering,  had  wished, 
him  no  good;  while  the  thought  of  a  practice  interrupted 
by  his  absence,  and  likely  to  be  materially  damaged  by  his 
failure,  troubled  him  extremely. 

And  so  we  took  our  leave  of  him,  not  without  aU  hope  on 
our  parts ;  for  his  strong  nature,  sustained  by  faith  in  super- 
natural aid,  could  not  but  inspire  his  firiends  with  a  quiet  and 
moderate  confidence^ . 


SEVENTEENTH  BOOK. 


Ik  Tesuming  tiie  history  of  my  relation  to  Lili,  I  have  to 
mention  the  many  very  pleasant  hoars  I  spent  in  her  society, 
partly  in  the  presence  of  her  mother,  paxiiy  alone  with  her. 
On  the  strength  of  my  writings,  people  gave  me  credit  lor 
k&owledge  cdf  the  human  heart,  as  it  was  then  caUed,  and 
in  this  view  otir  conversations  were  moaraHy  interesting  in 
every  way. 

Bat  how  coold  we  talk  of  sneh  inward  matters  withomt 
eomii^  to  mntual  disclosures?  It  was  not  long  before,  in 
a  quiet  hour,  Lili  told  me  the  history  of  her  youth.  She  had 
grown  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  tibe  advantages  of  society 
and  worldly  comforts.  She  described  to  me  her  brothers,  her 
relations,  and  all  her  nearest  connexions :  only  her  mother 
waskeptinarespectMobscuri^. 

Little  weaknesses,  too,  were  thought  of;  and  among  them 
she  could  not  deny,  that  she  had  often  remarked  in  herself  a 
certain  gift  of  attracting  others,  with  which,  at  the  same 
time,  was  imited  a  certain  pecidiarity  of  letting  them  go 
again.  By  prattling  on  we  thus  came  at  last  to  the  important 
point,  that  she  had  exercised  this  gift  upc»i  me  too,  but  had 
been  punished  for  it,  since  she  had  been  attracted  by  me  also. 

These  confessions  flowed  forth  from  so  pure  and  childlike  a 
nature,  that  by  them  she  made  me  entirely  her  own. 

"We  were  now  necessary  to  each  other,  we  had  grown 
into  the  habit  of  seeing  each  other;  but  how  many  a  day, 
how  many  an  evening  till  far  into  the  night,  should  I  have 
had  to  deny  mys^  her  c(Mnpany,.if  I  had  not  reconciled 
myself  to  seeing  her  in  her  own  circles!  This  was  a  source 
of  manifold  pain  to  me. 

My  relation  to  her  was  that  of  a  dtaracter  to  a  character—- 
I  looked  upon  her  as,  to  a  beautiful,  amiable,  highly  accom- 
plished daughter;  it  was  like  my  earlkr  attachments,  but 
was  of  a  still  higher  kind.  Of  outward  circumstances,  how- 
ever, of  the  interchange  of  social  relations,  I  had  never  thought. 
An  irresistible  longing  reigned  in  me;  I  could  not  be  without 
her,  nor  she  without  me;  but  from  Ifce  circle  which  surrounded 
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her,  and  through  the  interference  of  its  individual  memherSy 
how  many  days  were  spoiled,  how  many  hours  wasted. 

The  history  of  pleasure  parties  which  ended  in  dis-pleasure; 
a  retarding  brother,  whom  I  was  to  accompany,  who  would 
however  always  be  stopping  to  do  some  business  or  other 
which  perhaps  somewhat  maliciously  he  was  in  no  hurry  to 
finish,  and  would  thereby  spoil  the  whole  well-concerted  plan 
for  a  meeting,  and  ever  so  much  more  of  accident  and  disap- 
pointment, of  impatience  and  privation, — all  these  little 
troubles,  which,  circumstantially  set  forth  in  a  romance, 
would  certainly  find  sympathizing  readers,  I  must  here  omit. 
However,  to  bring  this  merely  contemplative  account  nearer 
to  a  living  experience  to  a  youthful  sympathy,  I  may  insert 
some  songs,  which  are  indeed  weU  known  but  are  perhaps 
especially  impressive  in  this  place. 

Heart,  my  heart,  O,  what  hath  changed  thee? 

What  doth  weigh  on  thee  so  sore? 
What  hath  from  myself  estranged  thee. 

That  I  scarcely  Imow  thee  more  ? 
Gone  is  aU  whicn  once  seemed  dearest, 
Gone  the  care  which  once  was  nearei^t 

Gone  thy  toils  and  tranquil  bliss. 

Ah !  how  couldst  thou  come  to  this? 

Does  that  bloom  so  fresh  and  youthful,-— 

That  divine  and  lovely  form,— 
That  sweet  look,  so  good  and  truthfrd, 

Bind  thee  with  resistless  charm? 
If  I  swear  no  more  to  see  her, 
If  I  man  myself,  and  flee  her, 

Soon  I  find  my  efforts  vain 

Forc'd  to  seek  her  once  f^ain.  ^ 

She  with  magic  thread  has  bound  me^ 

That  defies  my  strength  or  skill, 
She  has  drawn  a  circle  round  me. 

Holds  me  fast  against  my  will. 
Cruel  maid,  her  charms  enslave  me, 
I  must  live  as  she  would  have  me. 

Ah!  how  great  the  change  to  me! 

Love!  when  wilt  thou  set  me  free! 
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With  resistless  power  why  dost  thou  press  me 

Into  scenes  so  bright? 
Had  I  not — good  youth — so  much  to  bless  me 

In  the  lonely  night? 

In  my  little  chamber  close  I  found  me. 

In  the  moon*s  cold  beams ; 
And  their  quivering  light  fell  softly  round  me, 

While  I  lay  in  dreams. 

And  by  hours  of  pure,  unmingled  pleasure, 

AR  my  dreams  were  blest. 
While  I  felt  her  image,  as  a  treasure. 

Deep  within  my  breast. 

Is  it  I,  she  at  the  table  places, 

'Mid  so  many  lights? 
Yes,  to  meet  intolerable  &ces, 

She  her  slave  invites. 

Ah !  the  Springes  fresh  fields  no  longer  cheer  me, 

Flowers  no  sweetness  bring; 
Angel,  where  thou  art,  all  sweets  are  near  me, — 

Love,  Nature,  and  Spring. 

Whoever  reads  these  songs  attentively  to  himself  or  better 
still,  sings  them  with  feeling,  will  certainly  feel  a  breath  of 
the  fulness  of  those  happy  hours  stealing  over  him. 

But  we  will  not  take  leave  of  that  greater,  and  more  bril-r 
liant  society,  without  adding  some  further  remarks,  especially 
to  explain  the  close  of  the  second  poem. 

She,  whom  I  was  only  accustomed  to  see  in  a  simple  dress 
which  was  seldom  changed,  now  stood  before  me  on  such 
occasions  in  all  the  splendor  of  elegant  fashion,  and  still  she 
was  the  same.  Her  usual  grace  and  kindliness  of  maimer 
remained,  only  I  should  say  her  gift  of  attracting  shone  more 
conspicuous; — perhaps,  because  brought  into  contact  with 
several  persons,  she  seemed  called  upon  to  express  herself 
with  more  animation,  and  to  exhibit  herself  on  more  sides,  as 
various  characters  approached  her.  At  any  rate,  I  could 
not  deny,  on  the  one  hand,  that  these  strangers  were  annoy- 
ing to  me,  while  on  the  other  I  would  not  for  a  great  d^ 
have  deprived  myself  of  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  her  talents 
Vol.  II,  a 
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for  society,  and  of  seeing  that  sEhe  was  made  for  a  wider  and 
more  general  sphere. 

Though  coyered  with  omaiments  it  was  still  the  same 
bosom  that  had  opened  to  me  its  inmost  seerets,  and  into 
which  I  could  look  as  clearly  as  into  my  own;  they  were  still 
the  same  lips  that  had  so  lately  described  to  me  the  state  of 
things  amidst  which  she  had  grown  up,  and  had  spent  her 
early  years.  Every  look  that  we  interchanged,  every  accom- 
panying smile,  bespoke  a  noble  feeling  of  mutual  intelligence, 
and  I  was  myself  astonished,  here  in  the  crowd,  at  the  secret 
innocent  understanding  whidi  existed  between  us  iu  the  most 
human,  the  most  naiural  way. 

But  with  returning  ^ring,  the  pleasant  freedom  of  the 
coimtry  was  to  knit  still  closer  these  relations.  Offenbach  on 
the  Main  showed  even  then  the  considerable  beginnings  of  a 
city,  which  promised  to  form  itself  in  time.  BeautiM,  and  for 
the  times,  splendid  buildings,  were  already  erected.  Of  these 
Uncle  Bernard,  (to  call  him  by  his  familiar  title)  inhabited  the 
largest;  extensive  &ctaries  were  adjoining;  D'Orville,  a 
lively  young  man  of  amiable  qualities,  lived  opposite.  Con- 
tiguous gardens  and  terraces,  readbing  down  to  the  Main,  and 
affording  a  free  egress  in  every  direction  into  the  lovely  sur- 
rounding scenery,  put  both  visitors  and  residents  in  excellent 
humor.  I^e  lover  could  not  find  a  more  desirable  spot  for 
indulging  his  feelings. 

I  lived  at  the  house  ef  John  Andr4,  and  sinoe  I  am  h&r^ 
forced  to  motion  this  man,  who  afterwards  made  himself 
well  enough  known,  I  must  indulge  in  a  short  digression,  in 
order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  Opera  at  that 
time. 

In  Frankfort,  Marchand  was  director  of  the  theatre,  and 
exerted  himself  in  his  own  person  to  do  all  that  was  possible. 
In  his  best  years  he  had  been  a  fine,  large  well-made  man,  the 
easy  and  gentle  qualities  appeared  to  predominate  in  his  cha- 
racter; his  presence  on  the  stage,  therefore,  was  agieeable 
enough.  He  had  perhaps  as  much  voice  as  was  required  for 
the  execution  of  an}'  of  the  musical  w(H*ks  of  that  day ;  accor- 
dingly he  endeavoured  to  adapt  to  our  stage  the  lai^  and 
smaller  French  operas. 

The  part  of  the  father  in  Gretry's  opera  of  '^Beauty  and 
^tiie  Beast,"  particularly  suited  him  and  his  acting  was  quits 
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expressive  in  the  scene  of  the  Vision  wbich  was  contrived  at 
the  back  of  the  stage. 

This  opera,  suecessfol  in  its  way,  approached,  however  the 
lofty  style,  and  was  calculated  to  excite  the  tenderest  feelings. 
On  the  other  hand  a  Demon  of  Realism  had  got  possession  of 
the  opera-house;  operas  founded  upon  different  crafts  aad 
classes  were  brought  out.  The  Huntsmen^  the  Coopere,  and  I 
know  not  what  else,  were  produced;  Andr6  chose  the  Potter. 
He  had  written  the  words  himself,  and  upon  that  part  of  the 
text  which  bdonged  to  him,  had  lavished  his  whole  musical 
talent. 

I  was  lodging  with  him,  and  will  onlysayeo  much  as  oeoa* 
sion  demands  of  this  ever  ready  poet  and  composer. 

He  was  a  man  of  an  ymate  lively  talent  and  was  settled  al 
Offenbach,  where  he  prop^ly  carried  on  a  mechanical  businea 
and  manufacture;  he  floated  between  the  chapdi-master  (or 
Precentor)  and  the  dilettante.  In  the  hope  of  meriting  the 
former  title,  he  toiled  very  earnestly  to  gain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  music ;  in  the  latter  character  he 
was  inclined  to  repeat  his  own  compositions  without  end. 

Am(Hig  the  persons  who  at  this  time  were  most  active  in 
fiUing  asd  enhvening  our  circle,  the  pastor  EwakL  must  be 
flrst  named.  In  society  an  intellectual  agreeable  companion, 
he  still  carried  on  in  private  quietly  and  diligently  the 
studies  of  his  profession,  and  in  £Eict  afterwards  hcmourably 
distinguished  himself  in  the  province  of  theology.  Ewald  in 
short  was  an  indisp^isaUe  member  of  our  drde,  being  quick 
alik«  of  oomprdbension  and  reply. 

lilli's  pianc^rte-playing  completely  fettered  our  good 
Andr4  to  our  society ;  what  with  instructing,  conducting,  and 
executing,  there  were  few  hours  of  the  day  or  night  in 
which  he  was  not  either  in  the  fiunily  drcle  or  at  our  social 
parties. 

Burger's  '*  Leonore,'*  then  but  just  published,  and  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  Germans,  had  been  set  to  music  by 
by  him;  this  piece  he  was  always  forward  to  execute  however 
chenk  it  might  be  encored. 

I  too,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  pieces  of  poetry 
with  animation,  was  always  ready  to  recite  it.  Our  firiends 
at  this  time  did  not  get  weary  of .  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  same  thing.     When  the  company  had   their    choicer 
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which  of  US  they  would  rather  hear,  the  decision  was  often  m 
my  favour. 

All  this  (however  it  might  be)  served  to  prolong  the  inter- 
course of  the  lovers.  They  knew  no  bounds,  and  between  them 
both  they  easily  managed  to  keep  the  good  John  Andre  con- 
tinually  in  motion,  that  by  repetitions  he  might  make  his 
music  last  till  midnight.  The  two  lovers  thus  secured  for 
themselves,  a  precious  and  indispensable  opportunity. 

If  we  walked  out  early  in  the  morning,  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  freshest  air,  but  not  precisely  in  the  country.  Impos- 
ing buildings,  which  at  that  time  would  have  done  honor  to  a 
ci^;  gardens,  spreadii^  before  us  and  easily  overlooked,  with 
their  smooth  flower  and  ornamental  beds;  a  clear  prospect 
commanding  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river,  over  whose 
sur&ce  even  at  an  early  hour  might  be  seen  floating  a  busy 
line  of  rafts  or  nimble  market-skifls  and  boats-^these  tc^- 
ther  formed  a  gently  gliding,  living  world,  in  harmony  with 
love's  tender  feelings.  Even  the  lonely  rippling  of  the  waves 
and  rustling  of  the  reeds  in  a  softly  flowiag  stream  was  highly 
refreshing,  and  never  failed  to  tlurow  a  decidedly  tranquilliz- 
ing spell  over  those  who  approached  the  spot.  A  clear  sky 
of  the  finest  season  of  the  year  overarched  the  whole,  and 
most  pleasant  was  it  to  renew  morning  after  morning  her  dear 
society,  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes! 

Should  such  a  mode  of  life  seem  too  irregular,  too  trivial  to 
the  earnest  reader,  let  him  consider  that  between  what  is  here 
brought  closely  together  for  the  sake  of  a  convenient  order, 
there  intervened  whole  days  and  weeks  of  renunciation,  other 
engagements  and  occupations,  and  indeed  an  insupportable 
te£um. 

Men  and  women  were  busily  engaged  in  their  spheres  o* 
duty.  I,  too,  out  of  regard  for  the  present  and  the  future, 
delayed  not  to  attend  to  all  my  obligations;  and  I  found  time 
enough  to  finish  that  to  which  my  talent  and  my  passion 
irresistibly  impelled  me. 

The  earliest  hours  of  the  morning  I  devoted  to  poetry;  the 
middle  of  the  day  was  assigned  to  worldly  business,  which 
was  handled  in  a  manner  quite  pectdiar.  My  father,  a 
thorough  and  indeed  finished  jurist,  numaged  himself  such 
business  as  arose  from  the  care  of  his  own  property,  and  a 
connexion   with   highly  valued  friends;   for   idthough  his 
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character  as  Imperial  Councillor  did  not  allow  him  to  practise, 
he  was  at  hand  as  legal  adviser  to  many  a  £riend,  while  the 
papers  he  had  prepared  were  signed  by  a  regulai*  advocate, 
who  received  a  consideration  for  every  such  signature. 

This  activity  of  his  had  now  become  more  lively  since 
my  return,  and  I  could  easily  remark,  that  he  prized  my 
ialent  higher  than  my  practice,  and  on  that  account  did  what 
he  could  to  leave  me  time  for  my  poetical  studies  and  produc- 
tions. Sound  and  thoroughly  apt,  but  slow  of  conception 
and  execution,  he  studied  the  papers  as  private  ReferendariuSj 
and  when  we  came  together,  he  would  state  the  case,  and  left 
me  to  work  it  out,  in  which  I  shewed  so  much  readiness,  that 
he  felt  a  father's  purest  joy,  and  once  could  not  refrain  from 
declaring,  "  that,  if  I  were  not  of  his  own  blood,  he  should 
envy  me." 

To  lighten  our  work  we  had  engaged  a  scribe  whose  cha- 
racter and  individuality,  well  worked  out,  would  have  helped 
to  adorn  a  romance.  After  his  school-years,  which  had  been 
profitably  spent,  and  in  which  he  had  become  fully  master  of 
Latin,  and  acquired  some  other  useful  branches  of  knowledge, 
a  dissipated  academic  life  had  brought  trouble  on  the  remain- 
der of  his  days.  He  dragged  on  a  wretched  existence  for  a 
time  in  sickness  and  in  poverty,  till  at  last  he  contrived  to 
improve  his  circumstances  by  the  aid  of  a  fine  hand- writing 
and  a  readiness  at  accounts.  Employed  by  some  advocates, 
he  gradually  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  formali- 
ties of  legal  business,  and  by  his  faithfrdness  and  punctuality 
made  every  one  he  served  his  patron.  He  had  been  fre- 
quently employed  by  our  family,  and  was  always  at  hand  in 
matters  of  law  and  account. 

He  also  was  an  useful  assistant  m  our  continually  increas- 
ing business,  which  consisted  not  only  of  law  matters,  but 
also  of  various  sorts  of  commissions,  orders  and  transit  agen- 
cies. In  the  council-house  he  knew  aU  the  passages  and 
windings ;  in  his  way,  he  was  in  tolerable  favor  at  both  bur- 
gomasters' audiences ;  and  since,  from  his  first  entrance  into 
office,  and  even  during  the  times  of  his  equivocal  behavior,  he 
had  been  well  acquainted  with  many  of  the  new  senators, 
some  of  whom  had  quickly  risen  to  the  dignity  of  Schoffen^  he 
had  acquired  a  certain  confidence,  which  might  be  called  a 
fBort  of  influence.     All  this  he  knew  how  to  turn  to  the 
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^dvantaffe  of  his  patrons,  and  since  ihe  state  of  his  health 
forced  hun  to  limit  his  application  to  writing,  he  was  always 
found  ready  to  execute  every  commission  or  order  with  care. 

His  presence  was  not  disagreeable;  he  was  slender  in  per- 
son and  of  regular  features;  his  manner  was  unobtrusiye, 
though  a  certain  expression  betrayed  his  oonyicticm  that  he 
knew  all  what  was  necessary  to  be  done;  moreover,  he  was 
cheerful  and  dexterous  in  clearing  away  difficulties.  He 
must  have  been  full  forty,  and  (to  say  the  same  thing  over 
{^;ain),  I  regret  that  I  have  never  introdueed  him  as  the  main* 
spring  in  the  machinoy  of  some  novel. 

Hoping  that  my  more  serious  readers  ajre  now  somewhat 
satisfied  by  what  I  have  just  related,  I  will  venture  to  turn 
again  to  that  bright  point  of  tine,  when  love  and  Mendship 
shone  in  their  Purest  light. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  such  social  circles  that  all  birth- 
days should  be  carefully  celebrated,  wilh.  every  variety  of 
rejoicing;  it  was  in  honor  of  the  birth-day  of  the  pastor 
Ewaldy  that  the  following  song  was  written  ;— 

When  met  in  glad  communion, 

When  warm'd  by  love  and  wine, 
To  sing  this  song  in  union, 

Our  voices  we'll  combine, 
Through  God,  who  first  imited, 

Together  we  remain : 
The  Same  which  once  He  lighted, 

He  now  revives  again. 

Since  this  song  has  been  preserved  until  this  day,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  merry  party  at  which  it  is  not  joyfully 
revived,  we  commend  it  also  to  all  that  shall  come  after  us, 
and  to  all  who  sing  it  or  recite  it  we  wish  the  same  delight 
and  inward  satisfaction  'which  we  then  had,  when  we  had  no 
thought  of  any  wider  world,  but.  felt  ourselves  a  world,  to 
ourselves  in  that  narrow  circle. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  expected  that  Lilli's  birth-day,  which, 
on  the  23rd  June,  1775,  returned  for  the  seventeenth  time, 
was  to  be  celebrated  with  peculiar  honours.  She  ha^  pro* 
liaised  to  come  to  OfEenbach  at  noon;  and  I  must  observe  that 
our  friends,  with  a  happy  unanimity,  had  laid  aside  all 
customary  compliments  at  this  festival^  and  had  prepared 
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for  her  reeeption  and  entertainment  noUiing  bnt  such  heart^t 
tokens,  as  were  worthy  of  her. 

Busied  with  such  pleasant  duties,  I  saw  the  sun  go  down, 
azmoundng  a  bright  day  to  follow,  and  promising  its  glad 
beaming  presence  at  our  feast,  when  LilH's  brother,  Geoi^, 
who  knew  not  how  to  dissemble,  came  somewhat  rudely  into 
the  chamber,  and,  without  sparing  our  feelings,  gaire  us  to 
understand  that  to-morrow's  intended  festival  was  put  off; 
he  himself  could  not  tell  how,  or  why,  but  his  sister  had  bid 
him  say  that  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  for  her  to  come 
to  Offenbach  at  noon  that  day,  and  take  part  in  the  intended 
festival;  she  had  no  hope  of  arriving  before  evening.  She 
knew  and  felt  most  sensibly  how  vexatious  and  disagreeable 
it  must  be  to  me  and  all  her  Mends,  but  she  begged  me  veiy 
earnestly  to  invent  some  expedient  which  might  soften  and 
perhaps  do  away  the  unpleasant  effects  of  this  news,  which 
she  left  it  to  me  to  announce.  If  I  could,  she  would  give  me 
her  wannest  thanks. 

I  was  silent  for  a  moment,  but  I  quickly  recovered  myself, 
and,  as  if  by  heavenly  inspirati<m,  saw  what  was  to  be  done. 
^Mfike  haste,  George!"  I  cried;  "tell  her  to  make  herself 
easy,  and  do  her  best  to  come  towards  evening;  I  promise 
that  this  very  disappointment  shall  be  turned  into  a  cause  of 
rej(»cing ! "  The  boy  was  curious,  and  wanted  to  know  how? 
I  re&sed  to  gratify  his  curiosi^,  notwithrtanding  Uiat  be 
called  to  his  aid  all  the  arts  and  all  the  influence  which  a 
brother  of  our  beloved  can  presume  to  exercise. 

No  sooner  had  he  gone,  than  I  walked  up  and  down  in  my 
chamber  with  a  singidar  self-satisfection;  cmd,  with  the  glaa, 
'free  feeling  that  here  was  a  brilliant  opportunity  of  proving 
myself  her  devoted  servant,  I  stitched  together,  several  sheets 
of  paper  wi^  beautiful  silk,  as  suited  alone  such  an  occasional 
.poem,  and  hastened  to  write  down  the  title :  ^ 

"She  Comes  Not! 

^A.  Mournful  Family  Piece,  which,  by  the  sore  visitation  of 
Divine  Providence,  wiU  be  represented  in  the  mostnatuxttl 
manner:  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1775,  at  Offenbach-on-the- 
Maine.     The  action  lasts  &om  morning  imtil  evening." 

I  have  not  by  me  either  the  original  or  a  copy  of  this  jm  t 
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d' esprit;  I  have  often  inquired  after  one,  but  have  never 
been  able  to  get  a  trace  of  it;  I  must  therefore  compose  it 
anew,  a  thing  which,  in  the  general  way,  is  not  di£Bicult. 

The  scene  is  at  D'Orville's  house  and  garden  in  Offenbach; 
the  action  opens  with  the  domestics,  of  whom  each  one  plays 
Ms  special  part,  and  evident  preparations  for  a  festival  are 
being  made.  The  children,  drawn  to  the  life,  run  in  and  out 
among  them;  the  master  appears  and  the  mistress,  actively 
discharging  her  appropriate  functions;  then,  in  the  midst  of 
the  hurry  and  bustle  of  active  preparation  comes  in  neigh- 
bour Haas  Andre,  the  indefatigable  composer ;  he  seats  him- 
sell'  at  the  piano,  and  calls  them  all  together  to  hear  him  try 
his  new  song,  which  he  has  just  finished  for  the  festival.  He 
gathers  round  him  the  whole  house,  but  all  soon  disperse 
again  to  attend  to  pressing  duties;  one  is  called  away  by 
another,  this  person  wants  the  help  of  that;  at  last,  the 
amval  of  the  gardener  draws  attention  to  the  preparations  in 
the  groimds  and  on  the  water;  wreaths,  banners  with  orna- 
mental inscriptions,  in  short,  nothing  is  forgotten. 

While  they  are  all  assembled  around  tiie  most  attractive 
objects,  in  steps  a  messenger,  who,  as  a  sort  of  humorous  go- 
between,  was  also  entitled  to  play  his  part,  and  who  although 
he  has  had  plenty- of  drink-money,  could  stiQ  pretty  shrewdly 
guess  what  was  the  state  of  the  case.  He  sets  a  high  value  on 
his  packet,  demands  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  wheaten  roU,  and 
.  after  some  roguish  hesitation  hands  over  his  despatches.  The 
master  of  the  house  lets  his  arms  drop^  the  papers  &dl  to  the 
floor,  he  calls  out :  "Let  me  go  to  the  table !  let  me  go  to  the 
bureau  that  I  may  brush" 

The  spirited  intercourse  of  vivacious  persons  is  chiefly 
distinguished  by  a  certain  symbolical  style  of  speech  and 
gesture.  A  sort  of  conventional  idiom  arises,  which,  while  it 
makes  the  initiated  very  happy,  is  imobserved  by  the  stranger, 
or,  if  observed,  is  disagreeable. 

Among  Lilli's  most  pleasing  particularities  was  the  one 
which  is  here  expressed  by  the  word  brushing^  and  which 
manifested  itself  whenever  anything  disagreeable  was  said  or 
told,  especially  when  she  sat  at  table,  or  was  near  any  flat 
surface. 

It  had  its  origin  in  a  most  &scinating  but  odd  expedient, 
which  she  once  had  recourse  to  when  a  stranger,  sitting  near 
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her  at  table,  uttered  something  unseemly.  Without  altering 
her  mild  countenance,  she  brushed  with  her  right  hand,  most 
prettily,  across  the  table-cloth,  and  deliberately  pushed  off 
on  to  title  floor  eyerything  she  reached  with  this  gentle  motion. 
-I  know  not  what  did  not  fall: — ^knives,  forks,  bread,  salt- 
cellar, and  also  something  belonging  to  her  neighbour;  every 
one  was  startled;  the  servants  ran  up,  and  no  one  knew  what 
it  aU  meant,  except  the  observing  ones,  who  were  delighted 
that  she  had  rebuked  and  cheeked  an  impropriety  in  so  pretty 
a  manner. 

Here  now  was  a  symbol  found  to  express  the  repulsion  of 
anything  disagreeable,  which  still  is  frequently  made  use  of 
in  clever,  hearty,  estimable,  well-meaning,  and  not  thoroughly 
polished  society.  We  all  adopted  the  motion  of  the  right 
hand  as  a  sign  of  reprobation;  the  actual  brushing  away  of 
objects  was  a  thing  which  afterwards  she  herself  indulged  in 
only  moderately  and  with  good  taste. 

When,  therefore,  the  poet  gives  to  the  master  of  the  house, 
as  a  piece  of  dumb  shew,  this  desire  for  brushing,  (a  habit 
which  had  become  with  us  a  second  nature,)  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  action  and  its  tendency,  are  at  once  apparent ; 
for  while  he  threatens  to  sweep  everything  from  all  flat  sur- 
&ces,  everybody  tries  to  hinder  him,  and  to  pacify  him,  till 
Anally  he  throws  himself  exhausted  on  a  seat. 
'  "  What  has  happened ?"  all  exclaim.  "Is  she  sick?  Is 
any  one  dead? ''  "Read!  read!"  cries  D'Orville,  "there  it 
lies  on  the  groimd."  The  despatch  is  picked  up;  they  read 
it,  and  exclaun :  She  comes  not  I 

The  great  terror  had  prepared  them  for  a  greater; — ^but 
she  was  well — ^nothing  had  happened  to  her !  no  one  of  the 
family  was  hurt ;  hope  pointed  still  to  the  evening. 

Andre,  who  in  the  meanwhile  had  kept  on  with  his  music, 
came  running  up  at  last,  consoling  and  seeking  consolation. 
Pastor  Ewald  and  his  wife  likewise  came  in  quite  character- 
istically, disappointed  and  yet  reasonable,  sorry  for  the  dis- 
appointment and  yet  quietly  accepting  all  for  the  best.  Every- 
thing now  is  at  sixes  and  sevens,  until  the  calm  and  exemplary 
uncle  Bernard  finally  approaches,  expecting  a  good  breakfast 
and  a  comfortable  dinner;  and  he  is  the  only  one  who  sees  the 
matter  from  the  right  point  of  view.  He,  by  reasonable 
speeches,  sets  all  to  rights,  just  as  in  the  Greek  tragedy  a  god 
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maaages  with  a  few  w<Nrd»  to  dear  up  the  perplexitios  of  the 
greatest  heroes. 

Dashed  off  ''currente  calamo,''  it  was  yet  late  at  night 
before  I  had  finished  it  and  given  it  to  a  messenger  with 
instructions  to  deliver  it  the  next  morning  in  Offenbasch,  pre- 
cisely at  ten  o'clock. 

Next  day  when  I  awoke,  it  was  one  of  the  brightest 
mornings  possible,  and,  I  set  off  just  in  time  to  arrive  at 
Offenbach,  as  I  purposed,  precisely  at  noon. 

I  was  received  with  the  strangest  charivari  of  salutations^ 
the  interrupted  feast  was  scarcely  mentioned;  they  scolded 
and  rated  me,  because  I  had  tak^i  them  off  so  well.  The 
domestics  were  contented  with  being  introduced  on  the  same 
stage  with  their  superiors;  only  ^e  dhildresi,  those  most 
decided  and  indomitable  realists,  obstinately  inmsted  tfafSt 
they  had  not  talked  so  and  so,  that  everything  in  fact  went 

?uite  difibrently  from  the  way  in  which,  it  tiiere  stood  writtau 
appeased  them  by  some  foretastes  of  the  supper-table,  and 
they  loved  me  as  much  as  ever.  A  cheerful  dinner-parfy, 
with  some  though  not  all  of  our  intended  festivities,  put  us  ia 
the  mood  of  receiving  Lilli  with  less  splendor,  but  perhaps  tibe 
more  affectionately.  She  came,  and  was  welcomed  by  cheer* 
fill,  nay,  merry  faces,  surprised  to  find  that  her  staying  away 
had  not  marred  all  our  cheerftdness.  They  told  her  every- 
thing, they  laid  the  whole  thing  before  her,  and  she,  in  her* 
dear  sweet  way,  thanked  me  as  only  she  could  thank. 

It  required  no  remarkable  acuteness  to  pereeive,  that  her 
absence  from  the  festival  in  her  honor  was  not  accidental,  but 
had  been  caused  hy  gossiping  about  the  intimacy  between  us. 
however,  this  had  not  the  slightest  influence  either  on  ovat 
sentiments  or  our  behavior. 

,  At  this  season  of  the  year  there  never  ftiled  to  be  a  varied 
throng  of  visitors  from  the  city.  Frequently  I  did  not  join 
the  company  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  I  fi)iind  her 
apparently  sympathizing;  and  since  I  commonly  appeared 
only  for  a  few  hours,  I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  be 
useful  to  her  in  any  way,  by  attending  to  or  undertaking 
some  commission,  whether  trifling  or  not,  in  her  behidf; 
And  indeed  this  service  is  the  most  delightful  which  a  man 
can.  enter  upon,  as  the. old  ro&anoes  of  chivalry  contrive  bow 
|p  intimate  in  tibeir  obscure,  but  powerfid  manner^    That  sto 
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ruled  over  me,  was  not  to  be  ooDfOealed,  and  this  pride  she 
might  well  allow  herself;  for  in  this  contest  the  yictor  and 
the  yaDquished  both  triiamj^,  and  enjoy  an  equal  glory. 

This  my  repeated,  though  often  brief  cooperation,  was 
idwajs  so  miadx  the  more  effective.  John  Andre  had  always 
store  of  music;  I  contributed  new  pieces  either  by  others  or 
myself;  so  that  poetical  and  musicid  blossoms  showered  down 
upon  us.  It  was  altogether  a  brilliant  time ;  a  certain  excite- 
ment reigned  in  the  company,  and  there  were  no  insipid 
mcmients.  Without  further  question  it  seemed  to  be  com- 
municated to  all  the  rest.  For  where  inclination  and  passimi 
oome  out  in  their  own  bold  nature,  they  encourage  timid 
souls,  who  cannot  compr^end  why  they  should  suppress  their 
equally  valid  rights.  Hence  rektkms,  which  hitherto  were 
more  or  less  concealed,  were  now  seen  to  intertwine  them- 
selves without  reserve;  while  others,  which  did  not  c<m&6S 
themselves  so  openly,  still  glided  on  agreeably  in  the  shade. 

If,  because  of  my  multifarious  avocations,  I  could  not  pass 
whole  days  out  of  doors  with  her,,  yet  the  clear  evenings  gave 
US  opportunity  for  prolonged  meetings  in  the  open  air. 
Loving  souls  will  be  pleased  to  read  the  following  event. 

Ours  was  a  condition  of  which  it  stands  written :  ''  I  sleeps 
but  my  heart  wi^es;  "  the  bright  and  the  dark  hoars  were 
alike;  the  light  of  tiie  day  could  not  outshine  the  light  of 
love,  and  the  night  was  made  as  the  brightest  day  by  the 
radiance  of  passion. 

One  ckar  starlight  ev^ung  we  had  been  walking  about,  in 
the  open  country  tiU  it  was  quite  kte;  and  after  I  had  seen 
her  aiid  her  fidiends  home  to  their  several  doors,  and  finally 
had  taken  leave  of  her,  I  felt  so  little  inclined  to  sleep  that  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  set  off  on  smother  ramble.  I  took  the 
highroad  to  Frankfort,  giving  mysdf  up  to  my  thoughts  and 
herpes;  here  I  seated  myself  on  a  bench,  in  the  purest  still- 
ness of  night,  under  the  Reaming  starry  heavens,  that  I  might 
belong  oidy  to  myself  and  her. 

My  atteatum  was  attracted  by  a  sound  quite  near  me» 
whidi  I  could  not  explain;  it  was  not  a  rattlii^,  nor  a 
rustlii^  noise,  and  on  ek)ser  observation  I  discovered  that  it 
.w^  under  the  ground,  and  caused  by  the  working  of  some 
Jittle  animal.  It  might  be  a  hedge-hog,  or  a  weasel,  or  what» 
ever  creature  labors  in  that  way  at  such  hours* 
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HaTing  set  off  again  towards  the  city  and  got  near  to  the 
Roderberg,  I  recognised,  by  their  chdk-white  gleam,  the 
steps  which  lead  up  to  the  vineyards.  I  ascended  them,  sat 
down,  and  fell  asleep. 

When  I  awoke,  the  twilight  had  already  dawned,  and  I 
found  myself  opposite  the  high  wall,  which  in  earlier  times 
had  been  erected  to  defend  the  heights  on  this  side.  Saxen- 
hausen  lay  before  me,  light  mists  marked  out  the  course  of 
the  river ;  it  was  cool,  and  to  me  most  welcome. 

There  I  waited  till  the  sun,  rising  gradually  behind  me, 
lighted  up  the  opposite  landscape.  It  was  the  spot  where  I 
was  again  to  see  my  beloved,  and  I  returned  slowly  back  to 
the  paradise  which  surrounded  her  yet  sleeping. 

On  account  of  my  increasing  circle  of  business,  which, 
from  love  to  her,  I  was  anxious  to  extend  and  to  establish, 
my  visits  to  Offenbach  became  more  rare,  and  hence  arose  a 
somewhat  painful  predicament;  so  that  it  might  well  be 
remarked,  tiiat,  for  the  sake  of  the  future,  one  postpones  and 
loses  the  present. 

As  my  prospects  were  now  gradually  improving,  I  took 
them  to  be  more  promising  than  they  really  were,  and  I 
thought  the  more  about  coming  to  a  speedy  explanation,  since 
so  public  an  intimacy  could  not  go  on  much  longer  without 
misconstruction.  And,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  we  did  not 
expressly  say  it  to  one  another;  but  the  feeling  of  being 
mutually  pleased  in  every  way,  the  full  conviction  that  a 
separation  was  impossible,  the  confidence  reposed  in  one 
another, — all  this  produced  such  a  seriousness,  that  I,  who 
had  firmly  resolved  never  again  to  get  involved  in  any 
troublesome  connexion  of  the  kind,  and  who  found  myself, 
nevertheless,  entangled  in  this,  without  the  certainty  of  a 
^vorable  result,  was  actually  beset  with  a  heaviness  of  mind, 
to  get  rid  of  which  I  plunged  more  and  more  in  indifferent 
worldly  affairs,  from  which  apart  from  my  beloved  I  had  no 
care  to  derive  either  profit  or  pleasure. 

In  this  strange  situation,  the  like  of  which  many,  no  doubt, 
liave  with  pain  experienced,  there  came  to  our  aid  a  female 
friend  of  the  family,  who  saw  through  characters  and  situa- 
tions very  clearly.  She  was  called  Mademoiselle  Delf ;  she 
presided  with  her  elder  sister  over  a  little  business  in  Heidel- 
berg, and  on  several  occasions  had  received  many  fiivors  from 
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the  greater  Frankfort  commission-house.  She  had  known 
and  loyed  Lilli  from  her  youth ;  she  was  quite  a  peculiar 
person,  of  an  earnest,  masculine  look,  and  with  an  even,  firm 
hasty  step.  She  had  had  peculiar  reason  to  adapt  herself  to 
the  world,  and  hence  she  imderstood  it,  in  a  certain  sense  at 
least.  She  could  not  be  called  intriguing;  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  consider  distant  contingencies,  and  to  carry  out  her 
plans  in  silence:  but  then  she  had  the  gift  of  seeing  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  if  she  found  people  wavering  betwixt  doubt  and 
resolution,  at  the  moment  when  eyerything  depended  upon 
decision,  sbe  skilfully  contrived  to  infuse  into  their  minds 
such  a  force  of  character,  that  she  seldom  failed  to  accomplish 
her  purpose.  Properly  speaking  she  had  no  selfish  ends;  to 
have  done  anything,  to  have  completed  anything,  especially 
to  have  brought  about  a  marriage,  was  reward  enough  for 
her.  She  had  long  since  seen  through  our  position,  and,  in 
repeated  visits,  had  carefully  observed  the  state  of  a£&urs,.  so 
that  she  had  finally  convinced  herself  that  the  attachment 
must  be  &vored ;  that  our  plans,  honestly  but  not  very  skil- 
fully taken  in  hand  and  prosecuted,  must  be  promoted,  and 
that  this  little  romance  be  brought  to  a  close  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

For  many  years  she  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  LdUi's 
mother.  Introduced  by  me  to  my  parents,  she  had  managed 
to  make  herself  agreeable  to  them;  for  her  rough  sort  of 
manner  is  seldom  offensive  in  an  imperial  city,  and  backed  by 
cleverness  and  tact,  is  even  welcome.  She  knew  very  well 
our  wishes  and  our  hopes ;  her  love  of  meddling  made  her 
see  in  all  this  a  call  upon  her  good  offices ;  in  short  she.  had 
a  conversation  with  our  parents.  How  she  commenced  it» 
how  she  put  aside  the  difficulties  which  must  have  stood. in 
her  way,  I  know  not ;  but  she  came  to  us  one  evening  and 
brought  the  consent.  ''Take  each  other  by  the  hand! "  cried 
she,  in  her  pathetic  yet  commanding  manner.  I  stood 
opposite  to  l2dli  and  offered  her  my  hand;  she,  not  indeed 
hesitatingly,  but  still  slowly,  placed  hers  in  it.  After  a  long 
and  deep  breath  we  fell  with  lively  emotion  iato  each  other's 
arms. 

It  was  a  strange  degree  of  the  overruling  Providence,  that 
in  the  course  of  my  singular  history,  I  should  also  have 
experienced  the  feelings  of  one  who  is  betrothed. 
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I  may  Tenture  to  assert,  tkat  for  a  truly  moral  man  it  u  ihe 
pleasantest  ci  all  recdOiections.  It  is  delightful  to  recall  those 
feelings,  which  are  with  difficulty  expressed  and  are  hardly 
explamed.  For  him  the  state  of  things  is  all  at  once  changed ; 
the  sharpest  oppositioiis  are  removed,  the  most  inveterate  dif- 
ferences are  adjusted;  prompting  nature,  ever  warning  reason, 
the  tyranniztng  impulses,  and  the  soherlaw,  which  before  kept 
up  a  pexpetual  strife  within  us,  all  are  now  reeonciled  in 
finendly  unity,  and  at  the  festival,  so  universally  celebrated 
with  solfflnn  rites,  that  which  was  forbidden  is  commanded,  and 
that  which  was  penal  is  raised  to  an  inyiolable  duty. 
X  Hie  reader  w&i  ieam  with  morai  approval  that  from  this 
time  forward  a  certain  dbai^  took  place  in  me.  If  my 
beloved  had  hitherto  beai  looked  upon  as  beautiful,  graceful, 
and  attractive,  now  she  appeared  to  me  a  beic^  of  superior 
worth  and  excellenoe.  She  was  as  it  were  a  double  person: 
her  grace  and  loveliness  bekmged  to  me,*— that  I  felt  as  for- 
merly; but  the  dignity  of  her  character,  her  self-relianoe,  her 
eoofidenoe  in  all  persons  remained  her  own.  I  beheld  it,  I 
looked  through  it,  I  was  delighted  with  it  as  with  a  capital 
ef  whidi  I  should  enjoy  the  interest  as  long  as  I  lived. 

There  is  depth  and  significance  in  the  old  remark :  on  the 
"^K  summit  of  fortune  one  abides  not  long.  The  consent  of  the 
parties  on  both  sides,  so  gained  in  sudi  a  peculiar  mann^  by 
Demoiselle  Delf,  was  now  ratified  silently  and  without  further 
formality.  But  as  soon  as  we  believe  the  matter  to  be  all 
settled— as  soon  aa  the  ideal,  as  we  may  well  call  it,  of  a 
betrothal  is  over,  and  it  b^xns  to  pass  into  the  actual  and  to 
enter  soberly  into  fects,  then  too  often  comes  a  crisis.  The 
outward  world  is  utterly  unmereiM,  and  it  has  reason,  for  it 
must  maintain  its  authority  at  all  costs;  the  confidence  of 
passion  is  very  great,  and  we  see  it  too  often  wrecked  upon 
the  rocks  of  opposing  realities.  A  young  married  couple  who 
enter  upon  life,  unproTided  with  sufficient  means,  can  pro- 
mise themselves  no  honey-moon,  especially  in  these  latter 
times;  the  world  immediately  presses  upon  them  with  inc<Hn- 
patible  demands,  idiich,  if  not  satisfied,  make  the  young 
couple  appear  ridiculous. 

Of  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  which  for  the  attainment 
of  my  end,  I  had  anxiously  scraped  together,  I  could  not 
before  be  aware,  because  they  had  heki  out  up  to  a  certain 
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point;  "but  now  the  end  was  drawing  neai^er,  I  saw  that 
matters  were  not  quite  what  they  ought  to  be. 

The  fiJlacy,  wMch  passion  finds  so  eonvenient,  was  now 
expooed  in  all  its  ineonsistency.  My  house,  my  domestic 
circumstances,  had  to  be  considered  in  all  their  details,  with 
some  soberness.  The  consciousness,  that  his  house  would  one 
day  contain  a  daughter-in-law,  lay  indeed  at  the  bottom  of  my 
&uier*8  design;  but  then  what  sort  of  a  lady  did  he  con- 
template? 

At  the  end  of  our  third  part,  tlie  read^  made  the  ac- 
qnaintance  of  the  gentle,  dear,  intelligent,  beautiful,  and 
l^ented  maiden,  so  always  like  herself,  so  affectionate,  and 
yet  so  free  from  passion ;  she  was  a  fitting  key-stone  to  the 
{ffdi  already  built  and  curved.  But  here,  upon  calm  unbiassed 
consideration,  it  could  not  be  denied  that,  in  order  to  establish 
the  newly  acquired  treasure  in  sadi  a  fimction,  a  new  arch 
would  have  to  be  built! 

However  this  had  not  yet  become  clear  to  me,  and  still  less 
was  it  so  to  her  mind.  But  now  when  I  tried  to  fancy  myself 
bringing  her  to  my  home,  she  did  not  seem  somehow  to  suit 
it  exacdy.  It  appeared  to  me  something  like  what  I  had 
myself  experienced,  when  I  first  joined  her  social  circle:  in 
oi^r  to  give  no  offence  to  the  &shionable  people  I  met  th^re, 
I  Ibimd  it  necessary  to  make  a  great  change  in  my  style  of 
dress.  But  this  could  not  be  so  easily  done  with  the  domestic 
arrangement  of  a  stately  burgher's  house,  which,  rebuilt  in 
liie  olden  style,  had  with  its  antique  ornaments,  given  an  old« 
fashioned  character  to  the  habits  of  its  inmates. 

JMLoreover,  even  after  our  parents'  consent  had  been  gained, 
it' had  not  been  possible  to  establish  friendly  relations  or 
intercourse  between  our  respective  &milies.  Differait  reli- 
gious opinions  produced  different  manners;  and  if  the  amiable 
girl  had  wished  to  continue  in  any  way  her  former  mode  of 
Efe,  it  would  have  found  neither  opportunity  nor  place  in  our 
moderate-sized  house. 

K I  had  never  thought  of  all  this  until  now,  it  was  because 
I  had  been  quieted  by  the  opening  of  fine  prospects  from  with- 
out, and  the  hope  of  getting  some  valuable  appointment.  An 
active  spirit  gets  a  footing  everywhere:  capacities,  talents 
create  confidence;  every  one  thinks  that  a  change  of  manage- 
ment is  all  Hiat  is  needed.     Tlie  earnestness  of  youth  finds 
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&your,  genius  is  trusted  for  eyer3iluiig,  tbough  its  power  is 
only  of  a  certain  kind. 

The  intellectual  and  literary  domain  of  Germany  was  a*: 
that  time  regarded  as  but  newly  broken  groimd.  Among  the 
business-people  there  were  prudent  men,  who  desired  skilful 
cultivators  and  prudent  managers  for  the  fields  about  to  be 
turned  up.  Even  the  respectable  and  well  established  Free- 
Mason's  lodge,  with  the  most  distinguished  members  of  which 
I  had  become  acquainted  through  my  intimacy  with  LiUi,  con- 
trived  in  a  suitable  manner  to  get  me  introduced  to  them; 
but  I,  from  a  feeling  of  independence,  which  afterwards 
appeared  to  me  madness,  declined  all  closer  connection  with 
them,  not  perceiving  that  these  men,  though  already  bound 
together  in  a  higher  sense,  would  yet  do  much  to  further  my 
own  ends,  so  nearly  related  to  theirs. 

I  return  to  more  personal  matters. 

In  fiuch  cities  as  Frankfort,  men  often  hold  several  situa- 
tions together,  such  as  residentships,  and  agencies,  the  number 
of  which  may  by  diligence  be  indefinitely  increased.  Something 
of  this  sort  now  occurred  to  me,  and  at  first  sight  it  seemed 
both  advantageous  and  honorable.  It  was  assumed  that  I 
should  suit  the  place;  and  it  would,  under  the  conditions, 
certainly  have  succeeded,  if  it  could  have  commanded  the 
co-operation  of  the  Chancery  triad  already  described.  We 
thus  suppress  our  doubts ;  we  dwell  only  on  what  is  favorable ; 
by  powerfrd  activity  we  overcome  all  wavering ;  whence  there 
results  a  something  untrue  in  our  position,  without  the  force 
of  passion  being  in  the  least  subdued. 

In  times  of  peace  there  is  no  more  interesting  reading  for 
the  multitude  than  the  public  papers,  which  furnish  early 
information  of  the  latest  doings  in  the  world.  The  quiet  opu- 
lent citizen  exercises  thus  in  an  innocent  way  a  party  spirit, 
which  in  our  finite  nature  we  neither  can  nor  should  get  rid  of. 
Every  comfortable  person  thus  gets  up  a  fiictitious  interest, 
like  that  which  is  often  felt  in  a  bet,  experiences  an  imreal 
gain  or  loss,  and  as  in  the  theatre,  feels  a  very  lively,  though 
imaginary  sympathy  in  the  good  or  evil  fortune  of  others. 
This  sympathy  seems  often  arbitrary,  but  it  rests  on  moral 
grounds.  For  now  we  give  to  praiseworthy  designs  the  ap- 
plause they  deserve;  and  now  again,  carried  away  by  brilliant 
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miccesses,  we  turn  to  those  whose  plans  we  should  otherwise 
^have  blamed.    For  all  this  there  was  abundant  material  is 
those  times. 

Frederic  the  Second,  resting  on  his  Tictories,  seemed  to 
hold  in  his  hand  the  &te  of  Europe  and  the  world;  Catherine^ 
a  great  woman,  who  had  proved  herself  every  way  worthy  of 
a  throne,  afforded  ample  sphere  of  action  to  able  and  highly 
gifted  men,  in  extending  the  dominion  of  their  Empress ;  and 
as  this  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Turks,  whom  we  are  m 
the  habit  of  richly  repaying  for  the  contempt  with  which  they 
look  down  upon  us,  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  no  sacrifice  of  human 
life,  when  these  infidels  were  slain  by  thousands.  The  burn- 
ing of  the  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Tschesme,  caused  a  universal 
jubilee  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  every  one  shared 
the  exultation  of  a  victory,  when,  in  order  to  preserve  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  that  great  event,  a  ship  of  war  was  actually 
blown  up  on  the  roads  of  Livomo,  before  the  studio  of  aa 
artist.  Not  long  after  this,  a  young  northern  king,  to  esta- 
blish his  own  authority,  seized  the  reins  of  government,  out  of 
the  hands  of  an  oligardiy.  The  aristocrats  whom  he  overthrew 
were  not  lamented,  for  aristocracy  finds  no  favor  with  the 
public,  since  it  is  in  its  nature  to  work  in  silence,  and  it  is  the 
more  secure  the  less  talk  it  creates  about  itself;  and  in  thia 
case  the  people  thought  all  the  better  of  the  young  king,  since 
in  order  to  balance  the  enmity  of  the  higher  ranks,  he  waa 
obliged  to  &lyot  the  lower,  and  to  conciliate  their  good 
will. 

The  lively  interest  of  the  world  was  still  more  excited 
when  a  whole  people  prepared  to  effect  their  independence. 
Already  had  it  witnessed  a  welcome  specftacle  of  the  same 
effort  on  a  small  scale :  Corsica  had  long  been  the  point  to 
to  which  all  eyes  were  directed;  Paoli,  when  despairing  of 
ever  being  able  to  carry  out  his  patriotic  designs,  he  passed 
through  Germany  to  England,  attracted  and  won  all  hearts; 
he  was  a  fine  man,  slender,  fair,  full  of  grace  and  Mendli- 
ness.  I  saw  him  in  the  house  of  Bethmann,  where  he  stopped 
a  short  time,  and  received  with  cheerful  cordiality  the  curious 
visitors  who  thronged  to  see  him.  But  now  similar  events 
wei-e  to  be  repeated  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  globe;  we 
wished  the  Americans  all  success,  and  the  names  of  Franklia 
and  Washington  began  to  shine  and  sparkle  in  the  firmament 
Vol.  II.  H 
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<»f  politioB  and  war.  Much  had  been  accqmpKshedto  xaxptosru 
ikBB  condition  of  humanity,  and  now,  ydtxen  in  Fianoe,  a  new 
and  benevolent  sovereign  evinced  the  best  intentions  of  devot* 
ii^  himself  to  the  removal  of  hso  many  abuses  and  to  the 
noblest  ends,«-of  introducing  a  ttgsAaac  and  efficient  i^stem  of 
political  economy,— -of  dispensiHgwith  aU  arbitrary  power  and 
at  ruling  alone  by  law  and  justice;  the  brightest  hopes  spread 
<yver  the  world,  and  confideStit  youth  promised  itself  and  :to  all 
mankind  a  bright  and  ndble  future. 

In  aU  -these  events,  however,  I  only  toc^  part  so  &r  as  thev 
interested  ««iety  iu  g«M«a;  I^«tf  a.^  iny  inuneduS 
Circle  did  not  meddle  with  &e  news  of  the  day;  oar  af^r  was 
to  study  men;  men  in  general  we  aUcwed'to  have  their  way. 

The  quiet  position  of  the  German  Fatherland,  to  whidi  also 
my  native  city  had  now  confosmed  for  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years,  had  been  :Ailly  preserved  in  spite  of  many  wars  and  con- 
viibions.  A  highly  vacied  gradation  of  Tanks,  -wbich,  instead 
of  holding  the  several  classes  apart,  seemed  to  bind  them  the 
more  closely  together,  had  promoted  the  interest  of  aU,  from 
&e  highest  to  &e  lowest^-^om  the  Emperor  to  the  Jew.  If 
&e  sovereign  princes  stood  in  a  subordinate  relsction  to  the 
Emperor,  still  their  electoral  rights  and  immunities  thereby 
acquired  and  maintained,  were  a  faJl  compensation.  More- 
over, the  highest  nobility  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Agnates 
of  the  royal  houses,  so  that  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  distin- 
guished privileges,  they  could  look  upon  themselves  as  equal 
with  the  highest  and  even  superior  to  them  in  some  sense, 
since,  as  spiritual  electors,  they  might  take  precedence  of  all 
others,  and,  as  branches  of  the  sacred  hierarchy,  hold  an 
hednorable  and  uncontested  rank. 

If  now  we  think  of  the  extraordinary  privileges  which  these 
aacient  houses  enjoyed,  not  oidy  in  their  old  patrimonial 
estates,  but  also  in  the  ecclesiastical  endowments,  tiie  knightiy 
orders,  the  official  administration  of  the  Empire,  and  the  old 
brotherhoods  and  alliances  for  mutual  defence  and  protection, 
n^e  can  vainly  conceive  that  this  great  body  of  influencial  men 
feeling  themselves  at  once  subordinated  to  and  co-ordinate 
witii  the  highest,  and  occupying  their  days  with  a  regular  round 
(Unemployments,  might  weU  be  contented  withliheir  situation, 
anad  wouM  without  further  aaxifity  seek  oidy  ^to  secure  and  trans- 
ndt  to  Mieir  -sueeesserB  tim  eame  comforfeB  and  prerogative^^ 
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Nor  was  tMs  class  dteficient  in  inteUeetnal  culture.  Already  for 
more  than  a  century  the  decided  proofig  of  hi^  training  in . 
military  and  political  science  had  been  discemiUe  in  our  noble 
soldiexB  and  diplomatists.  But  at  the  same  time  there  were 
many  minds  who,  ^ough  literary  and  philosophical  studies, 
had  arrived  at  views  not  over  £Eivorab]e  to  the  existing  state 
of  things. 

In  Germany  scarcely  any  one  had  as  yet  leaimed  to  look 
with  envy  on  that  monstrous  privileged  claBB,.or  to  grudge  its 
fortunate  advantages.  The  middle  class  had  devoted  -diem- 
selves  undisturbed  to  commeree  and  the  -sciences,  and  by 
tfanse  pursuits,  as  weH  as  by  the  practice  of  ^einedianic  arts,  so 
dose^  related  to  them,  had  raised  themseltves  to  a  position  of 
importance  which  fuUy  balanced  its  poHtioal  inferiority ;  tiie 
£ree  or  half-free  cities  favoured  this  activity,  while  individuals 
felt  a  certain  quiet  satis&ction  in  it.  The  man  who  increased 
his  wealth,  or  enhanced  his  inteUeetnal  influence,  especially  in 
nuitters  of  law  or  state,  cotdd  always  be  sure  of  enjoying  both 
respect  and  authority.  In  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  empire^ 
and  indeed  in  all  others,  a  learned  benoh^tood  parallel  with  the 
noble ;  the  uncontrolled  oversight  ofthe  one  managed  to  keep  in 
harmony  with  the  deepest  insight  of  the  other;  and  experience 
could  never  detect  a  trace  of  rivalry  between  them ;  the  noble 
felt  secure  in  his  exclusive  and  iime^hallowed  privileges,  and 
the  burgher  felt  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  strive  for  a  semblance 
of 'them  by  a  little  prefix  to  his  name.*  The  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  pace  with  those  of 
other  nations  in  progress  and  improvement.  Leaving  out  of 
the  accomitthe  usual  temporary  fluctuations,  we  may  certainly 
sayihat  it  was  on  the  whole  a  time  of  pure  advance,  such  as 
had  not  aj^eared  before,  and  sudi  as,  on  account  of  another 
and  (greater  progress  hoik  of  mind  and  things,  could  not  long 
continue. 

My  position  with  regard  to  ihe  higher  classes  at  this  time 
waa  very  £ivorable.  Li  Warmer,  to  be  sure,  the  disagree- 
able circumstances  which  arise  just  at  the  boundary  between 
two* distinct  positions,  were  descanted  upon  with  some  impa- 
tience; init  this  was  ovedooked  in  considefatioa  of  the  gene- 

*  The  "ton"  wliidi  m  Germany  those  who  are  ennobled  prefix  to 
their  surnames. 
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rally  passionate  character  of  the  book,  since  eyery  one  felt 
that  it  had  no  reference  to  any  immediate  e£fect. 

But  Gbtz  von  Berlichingen  had  set  me  quite  right  with 
the  upper  classes ;  whatever  improprieties  might  be  chai^d 
upon  my  earlier  literary  productions,  in  this  work  I  had  with 
great  learning  and  much  felicity  depicted  the  old  German 
constitution,  with  its  inviolable  emperor  at  the  head,  with  its 
many  degrees  of  nobility,  and  a  knight  who,  in  a  time  of 
general  lawlessness,  had  determined  as  a  private  man  to  act 
uprightly,  if  not  lawfully,  and  thus  fell  into  a  very  sorry  pre- 
dicament. This  complicated  story,  however,  was  not  snatched 
from  the  air,' but  founded  on  fact;  it  was  cheerfully,  lively, 
and  consequently  here  and  there  a  little  modem,  but  it  was, 
nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  brave  and 
capable  man  had  with  some  degree  of  skill  set  it  forth  in  his 
own  narrative. 

The  family  still  flourished;  its  relation  to  the  Frankish 
knighthood  had  remained  in  all  its  integrity,  although  that 
relation,  like  many  others  at  that  time,  might  have  grown 
somewhat  faint  and  nominal. 

Now  all  at  once  the  little  stream  of  Jaxt,  and  the  castle  of 
Jaxthausen,  acquired  a  poetical  importance ;  they,  as  well  as 
the  council-house  at  Heilbronn,  were  visited  by  travellers. 

It  was  known  that  I  had  the  mind  to  write  of  other  points 
of  that  historical  period ;  and  many  a  £imily,  which  could 
readily  deduce  its  origin  from  that  time,  hoped  to  see  its 
ancestors  brought  to  the  Hght  in  the  same  way. 

A  strange  satis^tion  is  generally  felt,  when  a  writer  feli- 
citously recalls  a  nation's  history  to  its  recollection;  men 
rejoice  in  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors,'  and  smile  at  the  fail- 
ings, which  they  believe  they  themselves  have  long  since  got 
rid  of.  Such  a  delineation  never  fails  to  meet  with  sympauy 
and  applause,  and  in  this  respect  I  enjoyed  an  envied  influence. 

Yet  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  among  the 
numerous  advances,  and  in  the  multitude  of  young  persons 
who  attached  themselves  to  me,  there  was  found  no  noble- 
man ;  on  the  other  hand,  many  who  had  already  arrived  at 
the  age  of  thirty  sought  me  and  visited  me,  and  of  these  the 
willing  and  striving  were  pervaded  by  a  jojrful  hope  of 
earnestly  developing  themselves  in  a  national  and  even  more 
univers^ly  humane  sense. 
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At  this  time  a  general  curiosity  about  tbe  epoch  between 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  had  commenced,  and  was 
very  lively.    The  works  of  Uleich  von  Hutten  had  fallen 

>  into  my  hands,  and  I  was  not  a  little  struck  to  see  something 

so  simflar  to  what  had  take^  place  in  his  time,  again  manifest- 
ing itself  in  our  later  days^ 

The  following  letter  of  XJhich  von  Hutten  to  Billibald  Pytk- 

^  heymer,  may  therefore  suitably  find  place  here : — 

"  What  fortune  gives  us,  it  generally  takes  away  again ;  and 
not  only  that— everything  else  which  accrues  to  man  fi:om 
without,  is,  we  see,  liable  to  accident  and  change.  And  yet, 
notwithstandiog,  I  am  now  striving  for  honor,  which  I  should 
wish  to  obtain,  if  possible,  without  envy,  but  still  at  any  cost; 
for  a  fiery  thirst  for  glory  possesses  me,  so  that  I  wish  to  be 
ennobled  as  highly  as  possible.     I  should  make  but  a  poor 

>i  figure  in  my  own  eyes,  dear  Billibald,  if,  bom  in  the  rank,  in 

the  family  I  am,  and  of  such  ancestors,  I  could  be  content  to 
hold  myself  to  be  noble,  though  I  never  ennobled  myself  by  my 
own  exertions.  So  great  a  work  have  I  in  my  mind!  my 
thoughts  are  higher!  it  is  not  that  I  would  see  myself  pro- 
moted to  a  more  distinguished  and  more  brilliant  rank ;  but  I 
would  fain  seek  a  fountain  elsewhere,  out  of  which  I  might 
draw  a  peculiar  nobility  of  my  own,  and  not  be  counted 
among  the  factitious  nobility,  contented  with  what  I  have 
received  irom  my  ancestors.     On  the  contrary,  I  would  add 

1^  to  those  advantages  something  of  my  own,  which  may,  fix)m 

me,  pass  over  to  my  posterity. 

"Therefore,  in  my  studies  and  my  efforts,  I  proceed  in 
opposition  to  the  opioion  of  those  who  consider  that  what 
actually  exists  is  enough ;  for  to  me  nothing  of  that  sort  is 
enough,  according  to  what  I  have  already  confessed  to  you  of 
my  ambition  in  this  respect.     And  I  here  avow  that  I  do  not 

I  envy  those  who,   starting  fi:om  the  lowest   stations,   have 

climbed  higher  tlian  myself;  for  on  this  point  I  by  no  means 
agree  with  those  of  my  own  rank,  who  are  wont  to  sneer  at 
persons  who,  of  a  lower  origin,  have,  by  their  own  talents, 
raised  themselves  to  eminence.  For  those  with  perfect  right 
are  to  be  preferred  to  us,  who  have  seized  for  themselves  and 
taken  possession  of  the  material  of  glorj',  which  we  ourselves 
neglected;  they  may  be  the  sons  of  fiiUers  or  of  tanners,  but 
they  have  contrived  to  attain  their  ends,  by  struggling  with 
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greater  difficulties  than  we  ever  had  against  ns.  The  ignorant 
man,  who  enyies  him  who  by  his  knowledge  has  distinguished 
himself,  is  not  only  to  be  called  a  fool,  but  is  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  miserable— -indeed  among  the  most  miserable ;  and 
with  this  disease  are  our  nobles  especially  affected,  that  they 
look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  such  accomplishments.  For  whaA^  in 
God's  name !  is  it  to  en^y  one  who  possesses  that  which  we  have 
despised?  Why  have  we  not  applied  ourselves  to  the  law? 
why  have  we  not  ourselves  this  excellent  learning,  the  best 
arts?  And  now  fiillers>  shoemakers,  and  wheelwrights,  go 
before  us.  "Why  have  we  forsaken  our  post,  why  left  the 
most  liberal  studies  to  hired  servants  and  (shameAilly  for  us !) 
to  the  very  lowest  of  the  people?  Most  justly  has  fiiat  inhe- 
ritance of  nobility  which  we  have  thrown  away  been  taken 
possession  of  by  every  clever  and  diligent  plebeian  who  makes 
it  profitable  by  its  own  industry.  Wretched  beings  that  we 
are,  who  neglect  that  which  suffices  to  raise  the  very  humblest 
above  us;  let  us  cease  to  envy,  and  strive  also  to  obtain 
what  others,  to  our  deep  disgrace,  have  claimed  for  them- 
selves. 

**  Every  longii^  for  glory  is  honorable;  all  stri-nng  for  tile 
excellent  is  praiseworthy.  To  every  rank  may  its  own  honor 
remain,  may  its  own  ornaments  be  secured  to  it!  Those 
statues  of  my  ancestors  I  do  not  despise  any  more  than  the 
richly  endowed  pedigree ;  but  whatever  their  worth  may  be, 
it  is  not  ours,  unless  by  our  own  merits  we  make  it  ours;  nor 
can  it  endure,  if  the  nobility  do  not  adopt  the  habits  which 
become  them.  In  vain-  will  yonder  fat  and  corpulent  head  of 
a  noble  house  point  to  the  images  of  his  ancestors,  whilst  he 
himself,  inactive,  resembles  a  clod  rather  than  those  whose 
virtues  throw  a  halo  upon  his  name  from  bygone  days. 

"  So  much  have  I  wished  most  folly  and  most  frankly  to 
confide  to  you  respecting  my  ambition  and  my  nature." 

Although,  perhaps,  not  exactly  in  the  same  train  of  ideas, 
yet  the  same  excellent  and  strong  s^itiments  had  I  to  hear 
from  my  more  distinguished  friends  and  acquaintances,  of 
which  the  results  appeared  in  an  honest  activity.  It  had 
become  a  creed,  that  every  one  must  earn  for  himself  a  per- 
sonal nobility,  and  if  any  rivalry  appeared  in  those  fine  days, 
it  was  from  above  downwards. 

We  others,  on  the  contrary,  had  what  we  wished;  the  free 
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and  approTed  exercise  of  the  talents  lent  to  us  by  nature,  as 
far  as  could  consist  wUh  all  our  civil  relations. 

For  my  native  city  liad  in  this  a  very  peculiar  position,  and 
one  which  has  not  been  enough  considered.  While  of  the 
free  imperial  cities  the  northern  could  boast  of  an  extended 
commerce,  but  the  southern,  declining  in  commercial  import*- 
ance,  cultiyated  the  arts  and  manufactures  with  more  success; 
Frai]M>rt  on  the  Main  exhibited  a  somewhat  mixed  character, 
combining  the  results  of  trade,  wealth,  and  capital,  with  the 
passion  for  learning,  and  its  collection  of  works  of  art. 

The  Lutheran  Confession  controlled  its  government;  the 
ancient  lordship  of  the  Gan,  now  bearing  the  name  of  the  house 
of  LimbuTg;  the  house  of  Frauenstein,  originally  only  a  dub, 
but  during  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  lower  classes,  faith- 
ful to  the  side  of  intelligence;  the  jurist,  and  others  well  to 
do  and  well  disposed — ^none  was  excluded  from  the  magis- 
tracy; even  those  mechanics  who  had  upheld  the  cause  of 
order  at  a  critical  time,  were  eligible  to  the  council,  though 
they  were  only  stationary  in  their  place.  The  other  constita- 
tional  coimterpoises,  formal  institutions,  and  whatever  else 
belongs  to  such  a  constitution,  afforded  employment  to  the 
activity  of  many  persons ;  while  trade  and  manu&cture,  in  so 
^vorable  a  situation,  found  no  obstacle  to  their  growth  and 
prosperity. 

The  higher  nobility  kept  to  itself,  unenvied  and  almost  im- 
noticed ;  a  second  class  pressing  close  upon  it  was  forced  to  be 
more  active;  and  resting  upon  old  wealthy  fiunily  founda- 
tions, sought  to  distinguish  itself  by  political  and  legal 
learning. 

The  members  of  the  so-called  Beformed  persuasion  (Cal- 
vinists)  composed,  like  the  refugees  in  other  places,  a  distin- 
guished class,  and  when  they  rode  out  in  fine  equipages  on 
Simdays  to  their  service  in  Bockenheim,  seemed  almost  to 
celebrate  a  sort  of  triumph  over  the  citizen's  party,  who  had 
the  privilege  of  going  to  church  on  foot  in  good  weather  and 
in  bad. 

The  Boman  Catholics  were  scarcely  noticed;  but  they  also 
were  aware  of  the  advantages  which  the  other  two  confessions 
had  appropriated  to  themselves. 
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Returning  to  literary  mattera,  I  must  bring  forward  a  cir- 
cumstance which  had  great  influence  on  the  German  poetry 
of  this  period,  and  which  is  especially  worthy  of  remark,  be« 
cause  this  very  influence  has  lasted  through  the  history  of  our 
poetic  art  to  the  present  day,  and  wiSl  not  be  lost  even  in  the 
luture. 

From  the  earlier  times,  the  Germans  were  accustomed  to  ^ 

rhyme ;  it  had  this  advantage  in  its  &vour,  that  one  could  j 

proceed  in  a  very  naive  manner,  scarcely  doing  more  than 
count  the  syllables.     If  with  the  progress  of  improvement  J 

attention  began  more  or  less  instinctively  to  be  paid  also  to  ^ 

the  sense  and  signification  of  the  syllables,  this  was  highly 
piaiseworthy,  and  a  merit  which  many  poets  contrived  to 
make  their  own.  The  rhyme  was  made  to  mark  the  close  of 
the  poetical  proposition ;  the  smaller  divisions  were  indicated 
by  shorter  lines,  and  a  naturally  reflned  ear  began  to  make 
provision  for  variety  and  grace.  But  now  all  at  once  rhyme 
was  rejected  before  it  was  considered  that  the  value  of  the 
syllables  Lad  not  as  yet  been  decided,  indeed  that  it  was  a 
cQfficult  thing  to  decide.  Klopstock  took  the  lead.  How 
earnestly  he  toiled  and  what  he  has  accomplished  is  well 
known.  Every  one  felt  the  uncertainty  of  the  matter,  many 
did  not  like  to  run  a  risk,  and  stimulated  by  this  natural  ten- 
dency, they  snatched  at  a  poetic  prose.  Gessner's  extremely 
charming  Idylls  opened  an  endless  path.  Klopstock  wrote 
the  dialogue  of  ffermann^s  Schlucht  {Hermann's  Fight)  in 
prose,  as  well  as  Der  Tod  Adams  {The  Death  of  Adam\ 
Through  the  domestic  tragedies  as  well  as  the  more  classic 
dramas,  a  style  more  lofty  and  more  impassioned  gained  pos- 
session of  the  theatre ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Iambic 
verse  of  five  feet,  which  the  example  of  the  English  had 
spread  among  us,  was  reducing  poesy  to  prose.  But  in  gene- 
ral the  demand  for  rhythm  and  for  rhyme  could  not  be 
silenced.  Bamler,  though  proceeding  on  vague  principles 
(as  he  was  always  severe  with  respect  to  his  own  productions), 
could  not  help  exercising  the  same  severity  upon  those  of 
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others.  He  transformed  prose  into  verse,  altered  and  im- 
proved the  works  of  others,  by  which  means  he  earned  little 
thanks  and  only  confUsed  the  matter  still  more.  Those  suc- 
ceeded best  who  still  conformed  to  the  old  custom  of  rhyme 
with  a  certain  observance  of  syllabic  quantity,  and  who, 
guided  by  a  natural  taste,  observed  laws  though  unexpressed 
and  undetermined;  as,  for  example,  Wieland,  who,  although 
inimitable,  for  a  long  time  served  as  a  model  to  more  moderate 
talents. 

But  still  in  any  case  the  practice  remained  uncertain,  and 
there  was  no  one,  even  among  the  best,  who  might  not  for  the 
moment  have  gone  astray.  Hence  the  misfortime,  that  this 
epoch  of  our  poetic  history,  so  peculiarly  rich  in  genius,  pro- 
duced litde  vdiich,  in  its  kind,  could  be  pronounced  correct; 
for  here  also  the  time  was  stirring,  advancing,  active,  and 
calling  for  improvement,  but  not  rc^ective  and  satisfying  its 
own  requirements. 

In  order,  however,  to  find  a  firm  soil  on  which  poetic 
genius  might  find  a  footing, — ^to  discover  an  element  iu  which 
mey  could  breathe  freely,  they  had  gone  back  some  centuries, 
where  earnest  talents  were  brilliantiy  prominent  amid  a 
chaotic  state  of  things,  and  thus  they  made  friends  with  the 
poetic  art  of  those  times.  The  Minnesingers  lay  too  £ar  from 
us ;  it  would  have  been  necessary  first  to  study  the  language, 
and  that  was  not  our  object,  we  wanted  to  live  and  not  to 
learn. 

Hans  Sachs,  the  really  masterly  poet,  was  one  whcna  we 
could  more  readily  sympathise  with.  A  man  of  true  talent, 
not  indeed  like  the  Minnesinging  knights  and  courtiers,  but  a 
plain  citizen,  such  as  we  also  boasted  ourselves  to  be.  A 
didactic  realism  suited  us,  and  on  many  occasions  we  made 
use  of  the  easy  rhythm,  of  the  readily  occurring  rhyme.  His 
manner  seemed  so  suitable  to  mere  poems  of  the  dsiy,  and  to 
such  occasional  pieces  as  we  were  called  upon  to  write  at 
every  hour. 

If  important  works,  which  required  the  attention  and  labor 
of  a  year  or  a  whole  life,  were  built,  more  or  less,  upon 
such  hazardous  grounds  on  trivial  occasions,  it  may  be  ima- 
gined how  wantonly  all  other  ephemeral  productions  took 
their  rise  and  shape ;  for  example,  the  poetical  epistles,  panu- 
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bles,  aad  immctiyet  of  all  fbmui,  with  which  we  wetnt  on 
making  war  wtthin  ourseWes,  and  seeks  squabbling  al»?oad. 

Of  this  kindy  besides  iviiat  has  already  been  printed,  some- 
thing, though  Tery  little,  snmTes ;  it  may  be  laid  up  some- 
where. Brief  allusions  will  suffice  to  reyeal  to  thinking 
men  their  origin  and  purposes.  Persons  of  more  tiian  ordi- 
nary penetration,  to  whose  nght  these  may  hereafter  be 
brought,  will  be  ready  to  observe  that  an  honest  purpose  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  all  such  eccentricities.  An  upright  wiU 
revolts  against  presumption,  nature  against  confventionalities, 
talent  against  forms,  genius  with  itself,  eneigy  against  indeci- 
sion, undeveloped  capacity  against  developed  mediocrity ;  so 
that  the  whole  proceeding  may  be  regarded  as  a  skirmish 
which  follows  a  declaration  of  war,  and  gives  promise  of  a 
violent  contest.  For,  stricHy  considered,  Ihe  contest  is  not 
yet  fought  out,  in  these  fifty  years;  it  is  slill  going  on,  only  in 
a  higher  region. 

I  had,  in  imitation  of  an  old  Gennan  puppet  play,  invented 
a  wild  eaotravoffanza,  which  was  to  bear  the  title  of  Hanswnrst^s 
Hochzsit  {Jwk  Pudding's  Wedding),*  The  scheme  was  as 
fonowa-.-HanswtJMt,  a  rich  young  former  and  an  ot^lum, 
has  lust  come  of  a&e,  and  wishes  to  marry  a  rich  maidien. 
x^midTJrselBlandil;.  His  guardian,  Kih^Braetflech  (Z««. 
ther  apron),  and  her  mother  Ursel,  are  highly  pleased  with 
the  purpose.  Their  long-cherished  plans,  their  dearest  wicdies, 
aze  at  last  fhlfilled  and  gratified.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
obstacle,  and  properly  the  whole  interest  turns  only  upon  this, 
that  the  young  people*»  ardour  for  their  union  is  delayed  by 
the  necessary  arrangements  and  formalities  of  the  occasion. 
As  prologue,  liters  the  inviter  to  the  wedding  festivities,  who 
proclaims  the  banns  after  the  traditional  &shion,  and  ends  with 
theriiymes: 

The  wedding  fbast  is  at  the  house 
Of  mine  host  of  the  Golden  Louse. 

To  obviate  the  charge  of  violating  the  unity  of  place,  the 
aforesaid  tavern,  with  its  glittering  insignia,  was  placed  in  the 
background  of  the  theatre  ;  but  so  that  all  its  four  sides  could 

*  Hanswurst  is  the  old  Gennan  buffboiii  whose  name  answers  to  the 
Bnglisk  "  Jk:k  Padding.''— Tr; 


be  pieimiied  to  idew,  liy  being  tomed  upon  a  peg ;  and  as  it 
"was  moved  loand,  l^e  fbcot  soenes  of  the  stage  had  to  undeigo 
oorrespondiiig  dmnges. 

Li  the  first  aet  the  fix»xit  of  the  house  facing  the  street  was 
tamed  to  the  andienoe,  with  its  golden  sign  magnified  as  it 
-we^e  hy  the  solar  mienosoope ;  in  the  second  act,  the  side  to- 
wards the  garden.  The  third  was  towards  a  little  wood ;  the 
f[>nrth  towards  a  neighboring  lake;  which  gave  rise  to  a  pre- 
diction that  in  aftertimes  the  decorator  would  have  little  diffip 
cnlty  in  carrying  a  wave  over  the  whole  stage  up  to  the 
prompter's  box. 

But  all  this  does  not  as  yet  reveal  the  peculiar  interest  of 
the  piece.  The  principal  joke  which  was  carried  out,  even  to 
an  absurd  length,  arose  from  the  &ict  that  the  whole  dnzmatis 
personm  consisted  of  mere  traditional  German  nick-names^ 
which  at  once  brought  out  the  characters  of  the  individuals, 
and  determined  their  relations  to  one  another. 

A»  we  would  fain  hope  that  the  present  book  will  be  read 
aloud  in  good  society,  and  even  in  decent  &mily  circles,  we 
cannot  venture,  after  the  custom  of  every  play-bill,  to  name 
our  persons  here  in  order,  nor  to  cite  the  passages  in  which 
they  most  dearlyand  prominently  showed  themselves  in  their 
true  colours ;  although,  in  the  simplest  way  possible,  lively, 
roguish,  broad  allusions,  and  witty  jokes,  could  not  but  arise. 
We  add  one  leaf  as  a  specimen,  leaving  our  editors  the  liberty 
of  deciding  upon  its  admissibility. 

Cousin  Schuft  (scan^),  through  his  relatLonship  to  the 
funiiy,  was  entitled  to  an  invitation  to  the  &ast;  no  one  had 
anything  to  say  against  it ;  for  though  he  was  a  thoroughly 
good-for-nothing  fellow,  yet  there  he  was,  and  since  he  was 
tiiere,  they  could  not  witii  propriety  leave  him  out ;  on  such 
a  feast-day,  too,  they  were  not  to  remember  that  they  had 
occasionally  been  dissatisfied  with  him. 

With  Master  Schurke  (knave),  it  was  a  still  more  serious- 
ease ;  he  had,  indeed,  been  useM  to  the  femily,  when  it  was 
to  his  own  profit ;  on  the  other  hand,  again,  he  had  injured  it, 
•perhaps,  in  this  case,  also  with  an  eye  to  his  own  interests ; 
perhaps,  too,  because  he  feund  an  opportunity.  Those  wHo 
were  any  ways  prudent  voted  fer  his  admission ;  the  few  who 
would  have  excluded  him,  were  out-voted. 

But  there  was  a  third  person,  about  whom  it  was  still  mor& 
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difficult  to  decide ;  an  orderly  man  in  society,  no  less  than 
others,  obliging,  agreeable,  useM  in  many  ways;  he  had  the 
single  failing,  that  he  coidd  not  bear  his  name  to  be  men- 
tioned, and  as  soon  as  he  heard  it,  was  instantaneously  trans- 
ported into  a  heroic  fury,  like  that  which  the  Northmen  call 
jBerserker-rage,  attempted  to  kill  all  right  and  left,  and  in  his 
£:enzy  hurt  others  and  received  hurt  himself;  indeed  the 
second  act  of  the  piece  was  brought,  through  him,  to  a  very 
perplexed  termination. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  which  I  could  not  allow  to  pass, 
for  chastising  the  piratical  publisher  Macklot.  He  is  intro- 
duced going  about  hawking  his  Macklot  wares,  and  when  ho 
hears  of  the  preparation  for  the  wedding,  he  cannot  resist  the 
impulse  to  go  spunging  for  a  dinner,  and  to  stuff  his  ravening 
maw  at  other  people's  expense.  He  announces  himself; 
Kilian  Brustfiiech  inquires  into  his  claims,  but  is  obliged  to 
refuse  him,  since  it  was  an  imderstanding  that  all  the  guests 
should  be  well  known  public  characters,  to  which  recommen- 
dation the  applicant  can  make  no  dain.  Macklot  does  his 
best  to  show  that  he  is  as  renowned  as  any  of  them.  But 
when  Kilian  Brustfiiech,  as  a  strict  master  of  ceremonies, 
jhows  himself  immoveable,  the  nameless  person,  who  has  re- 
covered from  his  Berserker-rage  at  the  end  of  the  second  act, 
espouses  the  cause  of  his  near  relative,  the  book-pirate,  so 
urgently,  that  the  latter  is  finally  admitted  among  the  guests. 

About  this  time  the  Counts  Stolbebg  arrived  at  Frank- 
fort ;  they  were  on  a  journey  to  Switzerland,  and  wished  to 
make  us  a  visit.  The  earliest  productions  of  my  dawning 
talent,  which  appeared  in  the  Gottingen  Mtcsencdmanachj  had 
led  to  my  forming  a  friendly  relation  with  them,  and  with  all 
ihose  other  young  men  whose  characters  and  labors  are  now 
well  known.  At  that  time  rather  strange  ideas  were  enter- 
tained of  friendship  and  love.  They  applied  themselves  to 
nothing  more,  properly  speaking,  than  a  certain  vivacity  of 
youth,  which  led  to  a  mutual  association  and  to  an  interchange 
of  minds,  frdl  indeed  of  talent  but  nevertheless  uncultivated. 
Such  a  mutual  relation,  which  looked  indeed  like  confidence,  was 
mistaken  for  love,  for  genuine  inclination ;  I  deceived  myself 
in  this  as  well  as  others,  and  have,  in  more  than  one  way, 
suffered  from  it  many  years.     There  is  still  in  existence  a 
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letter  of  Burger's  belonging  to  that  time,  from  which  it  may 
be  seen  that,  among  these  companions,  there  was  no  question 
about  the  moral  SBSthetic.  Every  one  felt  himself  excited,  and 
thought  that  he  might  act  and  poetize  accordingly. 

The  brothers  arrived,  bringing  Count  Haugwitz  with  them. 
They  were  received  by  me  with  open  heart,  with  kindly  pro- 
priety. They  lodged  at  the  hotel,  but  were  generally  with  us 
at  dinner.  The  first  joyous  meeting  proved  mghly  gratifying ; 
but  troublesome  eccentricities  soon  manifested  themselvea. 

A  singular  position  arose  for  my  mother.  In  her  ready 
frank  way,  she  could  carry  herself  back  to  the  middle  age  at 
once,  and  take  the  part  of  Aja  with  some  Lombard  or  Byzan* 
tine  princess.  They  called  her  nothing  else  but  Tian  Aja, 
and  she  was  pleasea  with  the  joke ;  entering  the  more  hear- 
tily into  the  mntasies  of  youth,  as  she  believed  she  saw  her 
own  portrait  in  the  lady  of  Gotz  von  Berlichingen. 

But  this  could  not  last  long.  We  had  dined  together  but 
a  few  times,  when  once,  after  enjoying  glass  after  glass,  our 
poetic  hatred  for  tyrants  showed  itself,  and  we  avowed  a 
thirst  for  the  blood  of  such  villains.  My  father  smiled  and 
shook  his  head ;  my  mother  had  scarcely  heard  of  a  t3nrant  in 
ber  life,  however  she  recollected  having  seen  the  copper-plate 
engraving  of  such  a  monster  in  Gottfried's  Chronicles,  viz., 
King  Cambyses,  whom  he  describes  as  having  shot  with  an 
arrow  the  little  son  of  an  enemy  through  the  heart,  and  boast- 
ing of  his  deed  to  the  other's  face ;  this  still  stood  in  her 
memory.  To  give  a  cheerful  turn  to  the  conversation  which 
continually  grew  more  violent,  she  betook  herself  to  her 
cellar,  where  her  oldest  wines  lay  carefuUy  preserved  in  large^ 
casks.  There  she  had  in  store  no  less  treasure  than  the  vin- 
tages of  1706,  '19,  *26,  and  '48,  all  under  her  own  especial 
watch  and  ward,  which  were  seldom  broached  except  ou 
solemn  festive  occasions. 

As  she  set  before  us  the  rich-colored  wine  in  the  polished 
decanter,  she  exclaimed :  *'  Here  is  the  true  tyrant's  blood ! 
Glut  yourselves  with  this,  but  let  all  murderous  thoughts  go 
out  of  my  house!" 

'*  Yes,  tyrants'  blood  indeed! "  I  cried;  "  there  is  no  greater 
tyrant  than  the  one  whose  heart's  blood  is  here  set  before  you. 
Regale  yourselves  with  it;  but  use  moderation!  for  beware 
lest  he  subdue  you  by  his  spirit  and  agreeable  taste.    The  vine 
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]g  the  univefBal  I^Tant  who  ought  to  be  rooted  op;  let  ut 
therefore  choose  and  reverenee  as  our  patron  Saint  the  holj 
Lyouxgufl,  the  Thraeian,;  he  set  about  the  pious  work  td. 
earnest,  and  though  at  last  bHnded  and  oorrupted  by  the 
iufiEttnatKiig  demon  Bacehus^  lie  yet  deseryes  to  stand  h^h  in 
the  army  of  martyrs  above. 

''  This  vine^'Stodi:  is  the  very  Tilest  tyrant,  at  once  an  op- 
pressor,  a  flatterer,  and  a  hypocrite.  The  first  draughts  of 
his  blocid  are  sweelfy'Telishing,  but  one  drop  incessantly  endees 
another  after  it;  they  suoeeed  each  other  like  a  neddaoe  of 
peaitls,  which  one  fears  to  pidl  apart." 

If  any  cdiould  suspect  me  here  of  substituting,  as  tiie  beeit 
hktonans  have  done,  a  fictitious  speech  for  the  actual  address, 
I  can  only  express  my  regret  that  no  short^hand  writer  had 
taken  down  this  peroration  at  once  and  handed  it  down  to  us. 
The  thoughts  would  be  found  the  same,  but  the  flow  of  the 
language  perhaps  more  graceful  and  attsaetiTe.  Above  aU, 
however,  in  the  present  riLetch,  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  want  of 
that  diffiise  eloquence  and  fiilness  of  youth,  which  feels  itself 
and  knows  not  whither  its  strength  and  fiiculty  will  carry  it. 

In  a  city  Hke  Frankfort,  one  is  placed  in  a  strange  position; 
strangers  continually  crossing  each  other,  point  to  every  region 
of  the  globe,  and  awaken  a  passion  for  traveUing.  On  many 
an  occasion  before  now  I  had  ahown  an  inclination  to  be  mov- 
ing, and  now  at  the  very  moment  when  the  great  point  was 
to  make  an 'experiment  whether  I  could  renounce  Lilli— when 
a  oertain  painM  disquiet  unfitted  me  for  all  regular  business^ 
the  proposition  of  the  Stolbergs,  that  I  should  accompany  them 
to  Switserland,  was  welcome.  Stimulated,  moreover,  by  tiie 
exhortations  of  my  father,  who  looked  with  pleasure  on  the 
idea  of  my  traveling  in  that  direction,  and  who  advised  me 
not  to  omit  to  pass  over  into  Italy,  if  a  suitable  occasion 
should  offer  itself,  I  at  once  decided  to  go,  and  soon  had 
erverything  packed  for  the  journey.  With  some  intimation, 
but  without  leave-taking,  I  separated  myself  firom  lili;  she 
had  so  grown  into  my  h^Eurt,  tlutt  I  did  not  beHeve  it  possibte 
to  part  myself  fix)m  her. 

In  a  few  hours  I  found  myself  with  my  mernr  feUow-tra- 
veUers  in  Darmstadt.  Even  &t  court  we  should  not  always 
act  witii  perfect  propriety;  here  Count  Haugwitz  took  the 
lead.  He  was  theyoimgest  of  us  all,  weUtomed,  of «  delioate, 
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but  soble  appearanee,  mth.soft  &iextd]^ features,  of  an  equaUe 
disposition,  ^^nnpnthifidng  e&iaiigh,  but  witii  fio  much  modenip' 
tioiL,  that,  contsasted  wi^  ns,  lie  appeared  quxle  impaasible. 
Goznequently,  he  had  to  put  up  wl&  all  sorts  of  jibes  and 
nidbiaaiies  Sam  :&etm.  Tim  yn»  all  yeiy  weU,  «o  long  as  tbey 
b^ieved  that  they -might  ftot  like  diildsen  of  nature;  but  as 
floofn  as  occasLon  'Gi^ed  foir  propiiety,  And  'nben  one  was  again 
dbliged,  not  im^viriilin^y,  to  put  on  the  reserve  of  a  County 
then  be  hnew  how  to  introdnee  and  to  mnooihe  over  every- 
Ihing,  so  isbsA  'we  always  came  off  with  toleralde  credit,  if  not 
wlih^olat 

I  spent  jny  time,  meanwhike,  wilii  Merk,  who  in  his  Mephis* 
tophelist  manner  looked  npon  my  intended  jomney  with  an 
eml  eye,  and  described  my  oonzpaniotis,  who  had  ako  paid  him 
a  ^  ;ith  a  di«ri«u«Lu^^^lned  not  to  aay"^ 
tions  of  mercy.  In  his  way  he  knew  me  tharoughfy;  ^be 
nam  and  indemitalde goodnature  of  my  eharactor  was  pain* 
fid  to  him;  ibe  everlasting  purpose  to  take  things  as  they  are, 
the  live  and  let  live  was  his  detestation.  ''^  It  is  a  foolish 
trick,"  he  said,  *'  your  going  ^wi^  these  Barschen ;"  and  then 
he  would  deacx&e  them  aptly,  but  Bot  altogpetiber  justly. 
Threnghout  there  was  a  want  of  good  feeling,  and  here  I 
Qould  believe  that  I  could  see  further  than  he  dad,  although  I 
did  not  in  fact  do  ihis,  but  onhr  tknew  how  to  aopBeoiate  those 
idej«  of  thdr  «h«ae<«,  wh^i.^  be,«Hd  tKcU.  of  hi. 
Vision. 

'^  Tou  will  not  stay  kmg  wiHi  them ! "  was  ibe  x&lose  of  all 
his  remarks.  On  tiiiis  oooasion  I  remember  a  remarkable 
«^h.g  of  fak,  ^liiidi  lM>  related  tojne  at  a  later  tm>e,  whidi 
I  ihad  often  Tepeoted  to  11^0^  and  'freqncntlyf ound  confirmed « 
m  .life.  ^  Thj  striving,"  said  he,  ^^  thy  unaweFving  effort  is 
ta  jffive  a  poetic  form  to  Ibe^real;  ethers  sedcio  eive  reality 
to  Ib  boJ^  poetic  t»  the  ima^inatm^,  and  of  tLt  nothing 
wiU  ever  eome  but  stupid  staff."  ^WSisever  ^sprebends  tbe 
immeiffie  difference  beWeen  these  two  msdes  of  actioii,  who- 
ever insists  and  acts  upon  this  convioticm,  has  reached  the 
sdatioQ  of  a  thousand  other  tlm^. 

Unhappily,  before  our  peatf  left  Dasmatait,  an  inoidBBt. 
limppened  ^lich  tendod  to  verify  beyond  dispuile  the  epiinon 
oFJfteadL. 
'  il^ong  the  «act]»»ra|piiaHB  3iih^ 
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yre  should  try  to  transport  ourselTes  into  a  state  of  natnxe^ 
was  that  of  bathing  in  public  waters,  in  the  open  air;  and 
our  friends,  after  violating  every  other  law  of  propriety,  could 
not  forego  this  additional  unseemliness.  Darmstadt,  situated 
on  a  sandy  plain,  without  running  water,  had,  it  appeared,  a 
pond  in  the  neighboiurhood,  of  which  I  only  heai^  on  this 
occasion.  My  friends,  who  were  hot  by  nature,  and  moreover 
kept  continually  heating  themselves,  sought  refreshment  in 
this  pond.  The  sight  of  naked  youlhs  in  the  clear  sunshine, 
might  well  seem  something  strange  in  this  region;  at  all 
events  scandal  arose.  Merk  sharpened  his  conclusions,  and  I 
do  not  deny  that  I  was  glad  to  hasten  our  departure. 

On  the  way  to  Mannheim,  in  spite  of  all  good  and  noble 
feeHngs  which  we  entertained  in  common,  a  certain  difference 
in  sentiment  and  conduct  already  exhibited  itself,  Leopold 
Stolberg  told  us  with  much  of  feeling  and  passion,  that  he 
had  been  forced  to  renounce  a  sincere  attachment  to  a  beautifrd 
English  lady,  and  on  that  account  had  imdertaken  so  long  a 
journey.  When  he  received  in  return  the  sympathising  con- 
fession that  we  too  were  not  strangers  to  such  experiences, 
then  he  gave  vent  without  respect  to  the  feelings  of  youth, 
declaring  that  nothing  in  the  world  could  be  compared  with 
his  passion,  his  sufferings,  or  with  the  beauty  and  amiability 
of  his  beloved.  If  by  moderate  observations  we  tried,  as  is 
proper  among  good  companions,  to  bring  him  duly  to  qualify  / 

his  assertion,  it  only  made  matters  worse ;  and  Count  Haugwitz,  ^ 

as  well  as  I,  were  inclined  at  last  to  let  the  matter  drop.  When 
we  had  reached  Mannheim,  we  occupied  pleasant  chambers 
in  a  respectable  hotel,  and  after  our  first  dinner  there  during 
the  dessert,  at  which  the  wine  was  not  spared,  Leopold  chal- 
lenged us  to  drink  to  the  health  of  his  fair  one,  which  was 
done  noisily  enough.  After  the  glasses  were  drained,  he  cried 
out:  But  now,  out  of  goblets  thus  consecrated,  no  more  drink.  C 

iiig  must  be  permitted;  a  second  health  woxild  be  a  profima- 
tion ;  therefore,  let  us  annihilate  these  vessels !  and  with  these 
words  he  dashed  the  wine-glass  against  the  wall  behind  him. 
The  rest  of  us  followed  his  example ;  and  I  imagined  at  the 
moment,  that  Merk  pulled  me  by  the  collar. 

But  youth  still  retains  this  trait  of  childhood,  that  it  harbors 
no  malice  against  good  companions;  that  its  unsophisticated 
good  nature  may  be  brushed  somewhat  roughly  indeed,  to  be 
sure,  but  cannot  be  permanently  injured^ 
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The  glasses  thus  proclaimed  angeKcal  had  considerably 
swelled  oiir  reckoning,  comforting  ourselTes,  however,  and 
determuied  to  be  merry,  we  hastened  for  Carlsruhe,  there  to 
enter  a  new  drde,  with  all  the  confidence  of  youth  and  its 
freedom  from  care.  There  we  found  Klopstock,  who  still 
maintained,  with  dignity,  his  ancient  authority  over  disciples 
who  held  him  in  reyerence.  I  also  gladly  did  homage  to  him, 
so  that  when  bidden  to  his  court  with  the  others,  I  probably 
conducted  myself  tolerably  well  for  a  novice.  One  felt,  too, 
in  a  certain  manner  called  upon  to  be  natural  and  sensible  at 
the  same  time. 

The  reigning  Margrave,  highly  honored  among  the  German 
Sovereigns  as  one  of  their  princely  seniors,  but  more  especi- 
ally on  account  of  the  excellent  aims  of  his  government,  was 
^lad  to  converse  about  matters  of  political  economy.  The 
Margravine,  active  and  well  versed  in  the  arts  and  various 
useful  branches  of  knowledge,  was  also  pleased  by  some 
graceM  speeches  to  manifest  a  certain  sympathy  for  us ;  for 
which  we  were  duly  grateful,  though  when  at  home  we  could 
not  refrain  from  venting  some  severe  remarks  upon  her  miser- 
able paper-manufactory,  and  the  &vor  she  showed  to  the 
piratical  bookseller  Macklot. 

The  circumstance,  however,  of  importance  for  me,  was,  that 
the  young  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  had  arrived  here  to  enter 
into  a  formal  matrimonial  engagement  with  his  noble  bride, 
the  princess  Louisa  of  Hesse-Darmstadt;  President  von 
Moser  had  already  arrived  on  the  same  business,  in  order  to 
settle  this  important  contract  with  the  court-tutor  Count 
Gortz,  and  Mly  to  ratify  it.  My  conversations  with  both 
the  high  personages  were  most  friendly,  and  at  the  &rewell 
audience,  they  both  made  me  repeated  assurances  that  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  them  to  see  me  at  Weimar. 

Some  private  conversations  with  Klopstock,  won  me  by  the 
friendliness  they  showed,  and  led  me  to  use  openness  and  can- 
dour with  him.  I  communicated  to  him  the  latest  scenes  of 
Faust,  which  he  seemed  to  approve  of.  Indeed,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  he  had  spoken  of  them  to  others  with  marked  com- 
mendation, a  thing  not  usual  with  him,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  the  conclusion  of  the  piece. 

Our  former  rudeness,  though  sometimes  as  we  called  it,  our 
genius-like  demeanour,  was  kept  in  something  like  a  ohaste 
Vol.  II.  I 
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restramt  m  Carlsmhe,  which  is  decent  and  ahnost  hol^r 
ground.  I  parted  fix>m  my  companions,  as  I  had  resolved  to 
take  a  wide  round  and  go  to  Emmendingen,  where  my  brother- 
in-law  was  high  bailiff.  I  looked  upon  this  visit  to  my  raster 
as  a  real  tnaL  I  knew  that  her  married  life  was  unhappy, 
while  there  was  no  cause  to  find  fkuH  with  her,  with  her  hus^ 
band,  or  with  cironmstances.  She  was  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak;  we  will  endeavour,  however, 
to  set  down  here  "vdiatever  admits  of  being  described. 

A  fine  form  was  in  her  jGetvor;  but  not  so  her  features,  which,, 
although  expressing  clearly  enough,  goodness,  intelligence, 
and  sensibility,  were  nevertheless  wanting  in  regularity  and 
grace. 

Add  to  tins,  that  a  hig^  and  strongly  arched  fordiead,  ex* 
posed  stiU  more  by  the  abominable  fashion  of  dressii^  th^ 
hair  back  on  ihe  head,  contributed  to  leave  a  certain  unplea* 
sant  impression,  although  it  bore  the  best  testimony  to  her 
moral  and  inteUeotoal  qualities.  I  can  fimcy,  that  if  after 
the  modem  fitshion,  she  had  surrounded  the  upper  part  of  her 
&oe  with  curls,  and  clothed  her  temples  and  cheeks  with, 
ringlets,  she  would  have  found  herself  more  agreeable  before 
the  mirror,  without  fear  of  displeasing  others  as  well  as  her- 
self. Then  there  was  the  grave  &ult,  that  her  skin  was 
seldom  clean,  an  evil  which  from  her  youth  up,  bv  some 
demoniacal  fiitality,  was  most  swre  to  show  itself  on  all  festal 
occasions,  and  at  concerts^  balk,  and  other  parties. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  she  gradually  made  her  way, 
however,  as  her  better  and  nobler  qualities  showed  themselves 
more  distinolly. 

A  firm  character  not  easily  controlled,  a  soul  that  sympa- 
thised and  needed  sympathy,  a  highly  cultivated  mind,' fine 
acquirements  and  talents;  some  knowledge  of  languages  and 
a  ready  pen— -aU  these  she  possessed — so  that  if  she  had  been 
more  richly  fiivored  with  outward  charms,  she  would  have 
been  among  the  wom^i  most  sought  after  in  her  day. 

Besides  all  this  there  is  one  strange  thing  to  be  mentioned : 
there  was  not  the  slightest  touch  of  sensual  pasraon  in  her 
nature.  She  had  grown  up  with  me,  and  had  no  other  wish 
than  to  continue  and  pass  her  life  in  this  fraternal  union* 
Since  my  return  ftom  the  Academy  we  had  been  inseparable; 
with  the  most  unreserved  confidence  we  shared  all  our  thoughts* 
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feelings,  and  humors,  and  even  the  most  inoidental  and  pass- 
ing impieasians  of  evexy  accidental  cmsnmstance.  When  I 
went  to  Wet^ar,  the  loneliness  of  the  house  without  me 
seemed  insupportable ;  my  Mend  Sohlosser,  neither  imknown 
nor  repugnant  to  the  good  girl,  stepped  into  my  place.  In 
him,  unfortunately,  the  bro&erly  affection  chanired  into  a 
dedded,  and  to  jud^  ftom  insntAcdy  oonaeienZil  character, 
probably  a  first  passion.  Here  there  was  found  what  people 
call  as  good  a  match  as  could  be  wished,  and  my  sister,  after 
having  sted&»tiy  refected  several  good  ofEbrs,  but  from 
insigmficant  men,  wnom  she  always  had  an  aversion  to, 
allowed  herself  to  be,  I  may  well  say,  talked  into  accepting 
mm. 

I  must  frankly  confess  that  I  have  fi*equently  indulged  in 
&ncies  about  my  sister's  destiny,  I  did  not  like  to  think  of  her 
as  the  mistress  of  a  frunoily,  but  rath^  as  an  Abbess,  a»  the 
Lady  Superior  of  some  noble  community.  She  possessed 
every  requisite  for  such  a  hi^  position,  while  she  was  want- 
ing in  aU  that  the  world  deans  indispensable  in  its  memberd. 
Oyer  feminine  souls  she  always  exercised  an  irresistible  influ- 
ence; youx^  minds  were  gently  attracted  towards  her,  and  she 
ruled  &em  by  the  spirit  of  her  inward  superiority.  As  she 
had  in  common  with  me  an  universal  tolerance  for  the -good, 
the  human,  with  aU  its  eccentricities,  provided  they  did  not 
amoimt  to  perversity,  there  was«no  need  for  seeking  to  conceal 
from  her  any  idiosyncrasy  which  might  mark  any  remarkable 
natural  talents,  or  for  its  owner  feehug  any  constraint  in  her 
presence;  hence  our  parties,  as  we  have  seen  before,  were 
always  varied,  free,  iogexiuous,  and  sometimes  perhaps  bor- 
dering on  boldness.  My  habit  of  forming  intimacies  with 
young  ladies  of  a  respectfrd  and  obliging^  nature,  without 
allowing  any  closer  ^igagement  or  relations  to  grow  out  of 
y  them,  was  mainly  owing  to  my  sister's  influence  over  me. 

And  now  the  sagacious  reader,  who  is  capable  of  reading  into 
these  lines  what  does  not  stand  written  in  them,  but  is  never- 
theless implied,  will  be  able  to  form  some  conception  of  the 
serious  fedUng»  with  which  I  then  set  foot  in  Emm^idingen. 

But  at  my  departure,  after  a  short  visit,  a  heavier  load  lay 
en  my  heart,  for  my  sister  had  earnestly  recommended  not  t6 
mf  <i.jo^me,  li  break  off  my  connection  wilh  LiUi.  She 
hi^nself  Jiad  sufE^ied  nmch  frx)m  a  long-protracted  engagement; 
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iSchloBser,  with  his  spirit  of  rectitude,  did  not  betroth  himself 
to  her,  iintiL  he  was  sure  of  his  appointment  under  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden;  indeed,  if  one  woxild  take  it  so,  until  he  was 
actually  appointed.  The  answer  to  his  application,  however, 
was  delayed  in  an  incredible  manner.  If  I  may  express  my 
<«onjecture  on  the  matter,  the  brave  Schlosser,  able  man  of 
business  as  he  was,  was  nevertheless  on  account  of  his  down- 
right integrity,  desirable  neither  to  the  prince  as  a  servant, 
immediately  in  contact  with  himself,  nor  to  the  minister,  who 
«till  less  liked  to  have  so  honest  a  coadjutor  near  to  him. 
His  expected  and  earnestly  desired  appointment  at  Carlsruhe 
was  never  filled  up.  But  the  delay  was  explained  to  me, 
when  the  place  of  Upper  BailijQP  in  Emmendingen  became 
vacant,  and  he  was  instantly  selected  for  it.  Thus  an  office 
•of  much  dignity  and  profit  was  now  intrusted  to  him,  for 
which  he  had  shown  himself  fully  competent.  It  seemed 
entirely  suited  to  his  taste,  his  mode  of  action,  to  stand  here 
.alone  to  act  according  to  his  own  conviction,  and  to  be  held 
responsible  for  everything,  whether  for  praise  or  blame. 

As  no  objections  could  be  raised  to  his  accepting  this  place, 

my  sister  had  to  follow  him,  not  indeed  to  a  Coiu:t-residence, 

.as  she  had  hoped,  but  to  a  place  which  must  have  seemed  to 

her  a  solitude,  a  desert;  to  a  dwelling,  spacious  to  be  sure, 

with  an  official  dignity,  and  stately,  but  destitute  of  aU  chance 

»of  society.    Some  young  ladies,  with  whom  she  had  cultivated 

.4U1  early  friendship,  followed  her  there,  and  as  the  Gerock  ^ 

<£simily  was  blessed  with  many  daughters,  these  contrived  to 

^tay  with  her  in  turn,  so  that,  in  the  midst  of  such  privation, 

«he  always  enjoyed  the  presence  of  at  least  one  long-trusted 

£iend. 

These  circumstances,  these  experiences,  made  he^  feel 
justified  in  recommending  to  me,  most  earnestly,  a  separation 
from  Lilli.     She  thought  it  hard  to  take  such  a  young  lady  L 

(of  whom  she  had  formed  the  highest  opinion)  out  of  the 
midst  of  a  lively,  if  not  splendid  circle,  and  to  shut  her  up  in 
our  old  house,  which,  altiiough  very  passable  in  its  way,  was 
not  suited  for  the  reception  of  distinguished  society,  sticking 
her,  as  it  were,  between  a  well-disposed,  but  unsociable,  pre- 
-cise,  and  formal  father,  and  a  mother  extremely  active  in  her 
'domestic  matters,  who,  after  the  household  business  of  the 
<day  was  over  would  not  like  to  be  disturbed  over  some 
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notable  bit  of  work  by  a  friendly  conversation  with  forward 
and  refined  young  girls.  On  the  other  hand,  she  in  a  lively 
manner  set  LUli's  position  before  me;  for,  partly  in  my 
letters,  partly  in  a  confidential  but  impassioned  conversation,, 
I  had  told  her  everything  to  a  hair. 

Unfortunately  her  description  was  only  a  drcumstantiat 
and  well-meant  completion  of  what  a  gossiping  friend,  in. 
whom,  by  degrees,  all  confidence  ceased  to  be  placed,  had 
contrived  by  mentioning  a  few  characteristic  traits  to  insi- 
nuate into  her  mind. 

I  could  promise  her  nothing,  although  I  was  oblieed  to 
confess  that  she  had  convinced  me.  I  went  on  wim  that 
enigmatic  feeling  in  my  heart,  with  which  passion  always 
nourishes  itself;  for  the  Child  Cupid  clings  obstinately  to  the 
garment  of  Hope,  even  when  she  is  preparing  with  long  steps 
to  flee  away. 

The  only  thing  between  this  place  and  Zurich  which  I  now 
clearly  remember,  is  the  faUs  of  the  Bhine  at  Schaffhausen. 
A  mighty  cascade  here  gives  the  indication  of  the  moun- 
tainous region  which  we  designed  to  enter;  where,  each  step 
becoming  steeper  and  more  difficult,  we  should  have  labori- 
ously to  clamber  up  the  heigths. 

The  view  of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  which  we  enjoyed  from  the- 
gate  of  the  ''  Sword,^'  is  still  before  me;  I  say  from  the  gate' 
of  the  tavern,  for,  without  stoppiiig  to  enter  it,  I  hastened  to^^ 
Lavater.  He  gave  me  a  cheeriul  and  hearty  reception,  and 
was,  I  must  confess,  extremely  gracious;  confiding,  con- 
siderate, kind,  and  elevating  was  his  bearing,  indeed,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  expect  anything  eke  of  him.  His  wife,  with 
somewhat  singular,  but  serene  tenderly  pious  expression  of 
countenance,  fuUy  harmonized,  like  everything  else  about 
him,  with  his  way  of  thinking  and  living. 

Our  first,  and  perhaps  only  theme  of  conversation,  was  his 
system  of  Physiognomy.  The  first  part  of  this  remarkable 
work,  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  already  printed,  or,  at  least,  near 
its  completion.  It  might  be  said  to  be  at  once  stamped  with 
genius  and  yet  empirical;  methodical,  but  still  in  its  instances  . 
incomplete  and  partial.  I  was  Strang  connected  with  it, 
Lavater  wanted  aU  the  world  for  co-operators  and  sym- 
pathizers. During  his  travels  up  the  Rhine,  he  had  portraits 
taken  of  a  great  many  distinguished  men,  in  order  to  excita.  - 
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their  personal  interest  in  a  work  in  which  ihey  were  to 
appear.  He  proceeded  in  the  same  way  with  artists;  he 
oalled  upon  every  one  to  send  him  drawings  for  iUustrations. 
The  latter  oame,  and  many  were  not  exactly  suited  for  his 
purpose.  So,  too,  he  had  copper-plates  engraved  in  all  parts, 
which  seldom  turned  out  characteristic  copies.  Much  labor 
had  been  bestowed  on  his  part;  with  money  and  exertions  of 
aU  kinds  an  important  work  was  now  ready,  and  full  honor 
was  done  to  Physiognomy.  Eut  when  in  a  great  volume,  illus- 
trated by  examples.  Physiognomy,  found^  on  doctrine,  was 
to  set  up  its  claims  to  the  dignity  of  scienee,  it  was  found 
tiiat  not  a  single  picture  said  what  it  ought  to  say;  all  the 
plates  had  to  be  censured  or  to  be  taken  with  exceptions, 
none  to  be  praised,  but  only  tolerated;  many,  indeed,  were 
qwiB  altered  by  the  explanations.  For  me,  who  in  all  my 
studies  sought  a  firm  footing  before  I  went  Airther,  I  had 
now  to  perform  one  of  the  most  paioM  tasks  which  industry 
Govld  be  set  to.  Let  the  reader  judge.  The  manuscript,  wim 
impressions  of  the  plates  inserted  was  sent  to  .me  at  Prank- 
fort.  I  was  authorized  to  strike  out  whatever  displeased  me, 
to  change  and  put  in  what  I  liked.  However  I  made  a  very 
moderate  use  of  this  liberty.  In  one  instance  he  had  intro- 
duced a  long  and  violent  piece  of  controversy  against  an 
unjust  orator,  which  I  left  out,  and  substituted  a  cheerful 
poem  about  nature ;  for  this  he  seeded  me,  but  afterwards, 
when. he  had  cooled  down,  approved  of  what  I  had  done. 

Whoever  turns  over  the  four  volumes  of  Physiognomy,  and 
(what  he  will  not  repent  of)  reads  them,  may  conceive  the 
interest  there  was  in  our  interviews,  during  which,  as  most  of 
the  plates  contained  in  it  were  already  drawn  and  part  of 
them  had  be^  engraved,  we  examined,  and  decided  on  those 
fit  to  be  inserted  in  the  work,  and  considered  the  ingenious 
means  by  which  those,  which  did  not  exactly  tally  with  its 
principles,  might  be  made  instructive  and  suitable. 

Whenever  at  present  I  look  through  the  work  of  Lavater, 
a  strange  comic,  merry  feeling  comes  over  me ;  it  seems  as 
if  I  saw  before  me  the  shadows  of  .men  formerly  known  to 
me,  over  whom  I  once  fretted,  and  in  whom  I  find  HtUe 
satisfaction  now. 

The  possibility,  however,  of  retaining  in  some  sort,  much 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  unsuitable,  was  owing  to  the 
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fine  and  decided  talent  of  the  sketcher  and  engraver,  Lips. 
He  was,  in  £&ct,  bom  for  the  &ee  prosaic  representation  of 
ihe  actual,  which  was  precisely  the  thing  wanted  in  this  case. 
He  worked  under  a  singularly  exacting  physiognomist,  and 
tha«£bre  was  obliged  to  look  shaip  to  approximate  to  the 
•demands  of  his  master ;  ^  dever  peasant-boy  felt  the  whole 
responsibility  of  workiug  for  a  deiical  gentleman  from  a  city 
so  highly  privileged,  and  gave  his  best  care  to  the  business. 

Living  in  a  separate  house  inasL  my  campanions,  I  became 
every  day  more  of  a  stranger  to  them,  withf»xt  the  least  un- 
pleasant feeling  having  arisen;  our  rural  excursions  were  no 
longer  made  together,  although  in  the  city  we  stiU  kept  up 
49ome  intercomrse.  With  all  Sbe  arrogance  of  young  counts 
they  had  honored  Lavater  with  a  visit  and  appeared  to  the 
ddlful  physiognomirt  B«Hnewhat  different  from  what  they  did 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  spoke  to  me  about  them,  and  I 
remember  quite  well,  that,  spiking  of  Leopold  Stolberg,  he 
exclaimed :  "I  know  not  what  you  all  mean;  he  is  a  noble, 
excellent  youth,  and  full  of  talent;  bitt  you  have  described 
him  to  me  as  a  hero,  as  a  Hercules,  and  I  have  never  in  my 
life  seen  a  softer  and  more  sensitive  young  man;  nor,  if  need 
be,  one  more  easily  influenced.  I  am  still  &r  from  havii^ 
formed  a  clear  physiognomical  judgment  of  him,  but  as  £>r 
you  and  all  the  rest,  you  are  in  a  fog  altogether/' 

Since  Lavater's  journey  on  the  Lower  Ehine,  the  public 
interest  in  him  and  his  physiognomical  studies  had  greatly 
increased ;  visitors  of  all  sorts  crowded  upon  him,  so  that  he 
felt  in  some  sort  embarrassed  at  being  looked  upon  as  the 
first  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  men,  and  the  chief  point  of 
attraction  for  strangers.  Eienoe,  to  avoid  envy  and  all  un- 
pleasant feelings,  he  managed  to  remind  and  warn  his  visitors 
that  they  must  treat  other  distinguished  men  with  friendship 
and  respect. 

In  this  especial  regard  was  had  to  the  aged  Bobmeb,  and, 
£^:cordingly,  we  were  compelled  to  visit  him  and  pay  our 
youthful  respects  to  him.  He  lived  on  a  hUl,  above  the  large 
or  old  town,  which  lay  on  the  right  bank,  where  the  lake 
contracts  its  waters  into  the  Limmat.  We  crossed  the  old 
town,  and,  by  a  path  that  became  steeper  and  steeper,  at  last 
ascended  the  height  behind  the  walls,  where,  between  the 
fortifications  and  the  old  wall,  a  pleasant  fiuburb  had  sprung 
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up,  partly  in  contiiiuous  and  partly  in  detached  houses,  with 
a  hsJf  country  look.  The  house  where  Bodmer  had  passed 
his  whole  life,  stood  in  the  midst  of  an  open  and  cheerful 
neighbourhood,  which,  the  day  being  beaut&ul  and  clear,  we 
often  paused  on  our  road  to  survey  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

We  were  conducted  np  a  flight  of  steps  into  a  wainscoted 
chamber,  where  a  brisk  old  man,  of  middle  stature,  came  to 
meet  us.  He  received  us  with  his  usual  greeting  to  young 
visitors ;  telling  us  that  we  must  consider  it  an  act  of  courtesy 
on  his  part  to  have  delayed  so  long  his  departure  from  this 
world  in  order  that  he  might  receive  us  kindly,  form  our 
acquaintance,  refresh  himself  with  our  talents,  and  wish  us 
joy  in  our  future  career. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  congratulated  him  that,  as  a  poet 
belonging  to  the  patriarchal  world,  he  had  yet  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  most  highly  cultivated  city,  possessed  during 
his  whole  life  a  truly  idyllic  dwelling,  and,  m  the  high  free 
air,  had  enjoyed  for  so  many  long  years  such  a  wide  and 
beautifrd  prospect  to  feed  his  eyes  with  unfading  delight. 

It  seemed  anything  but  displeasing  to  the  old  man  when 
we  asked  permission  to  take  a  view  from  his  window  of  the 
neighbouring  scenery;  and  truly  the  prospect  in  the  cheerful 
sunshine,  and  in  the  best  season  of  the  year,  appeared  quite 
incomparable.  The  prospect  conunanded  much  of  the  slope, 
from  the  great  town  down  to  the  water's  edge,  as  well  as 
the  smaller  town  across  the  Limmat,  and  the  whole  of  the 
fertile  Sihl-feld,  towards  the  west.  Behind  ns,  on  the  left» 
was  a  part  of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  with  its  bright  rippled  sur- 
&ce,  and  its  shores  endlessly  var3ring  with  alternating  hill 
and  valley  and  height  after  height  in  greater  variety  than  the 
eye  could  take  in,  which,  dazzled  by  this  splendour,  delighted 
to  rest  on  the  blue  range  of  the  loftier  mountains  in  the 
distance,  whose  snowy  summits  man  has  been  so  far  inti- 
mate with  as  to  give  names  to. 

The  rapture  of  us  young  men  at  sight  of  the  marvellous 
beauty  which,  for  so  many  years,  had  daily  been  before  him, 
appeared  to  please  the  old  poet;  he  became,  so  to  speak, 
ironically  sjrmpathizing,  and  we  parted  the  best  of  friends, 
but  not  before  a  yearning  for  those  blue  motmtain  heights 
had  taken  possession  of  our  souls. 

Now  I  am  on  the  point  of  leaving  our  worthy  patriarch,  I 
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remark,  for  ihe  first  time,  that  I  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of 
his  form  and  countenance,  of  hi£  movements,  and  his  carriage 
and  bearing. 

In  general,  I  do  not  think  it  quite  right  for  travellers  to 
describe  every  distinguished  man,  whom  they  visit,  as  if  they 
wanted  to  Airnish  materials  for  advertising  a  runaway.  No 
one  sufficiently  considers  that  he  has  only  looked  at  the  great 
man  during  the  moment  of  introduction,  and  then  only  in  his 
own  way;  and  that  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment  ike  host  mayor  not  be  what  he  seemed,  prouder 
meek,  silent  and  talkative,  cheerful  or  morose.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  however,  I  may  excuse  myself  from  the  attempt, 
by  saying  that  no  verbal  description  of  Bodmer's  venerable 
person  would  convey  an  adequate  impression.  Fortunately 
there  exists  a  picture  of  him  by  Count  von  Bause,  which  per* 
fectly  represents  the  man  as  he  appeared  to  us,  and,  indeed^ 
exactly  preserves  his  pectiliar  penetrating  and  reflective 
look. 

A  great,  not  indeed  unexpected,  but  still  highly  covered 
gratification  awaited  me  in  Zurich,  where  I  met  my  young 
Mend,  Passavant.  Of  a  respectable  family  of  the  reformed 
persuasion,  and  bom  in  my  native  city,  he  lived  in  Switzer- 
land, at  the  fountain-head  of  the  doctrine  which  he  was  after- 
wards to  proclaim  as  a  preacher.  With  a  frame  not  large, 
but  active,  his  fEice  and  his  whole  manner  promised  a  quick 
and  agreeable  resoluteness  of  character.  His  hair  and  beard 
were  black,  his  eyes  livelv.  On  the  whole,  yon  saw  in  him  a 
man  of  some  sen^tiyenesi,  but  of  modeiate  /nergy. 

Scarcely  had  we  embraced  one  another  and  exchanged  the 
flrst  greeting,  when  he  immediately  proposed  to  me  to  visit 
the  smaller  cantons.  Having  himself  already  walked  through 
them  with  great  delight,  he  wished,  with  the  sight  of  them,  to* 
awaken  my  rapture  and  enthusiasm. 

While  I  was  talking  over,  with  Lavater,  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  points  of  our  common  business,  until  we 
had  nearly  exhausted  them,  my  lively  fellow-travellers  had 
already  sallied  forth  in  various  directions,  and,  in  their  own 
fashion,  had  examined  the  country.  Passavant,  receiving  and 
welcoming  me  with  hearty  friendship,  believed  that  he  had 
gained  thereby  a  right  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  my^ 
society,  and,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  my  companions,  con- 
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ttived  to  entice  me  to  the  moimtains,  the  more  easily,  Gonce  I 
was  decidedly  inclined  to  accomplish  the  long  desired  ramble 
in  quiet  and  at  liberty  to  follow  my  own  whims.  Without 
farther  deliberation,  therefore,  we  stepped  into  a  boat  and 
sailed  up  the  glorious  lake,  on  a  :fine  clear  morning. 

A  poem  inserted  here  may  give  the  reader  some  intimatiiHi 
of  those  happy  moments : 

New  diaughte  of  strength  and  youihfel  Wood, 

Erom  this  free  world  Tye  preas'd^ 
Here  nature  is  so  mild,  so  good— « 

Who  clasps  me  to  her  breast. 
The  billows  ro€k  our  little  boat, 

The  oars  in  measure  beat. 
The  hills,  while  douds  around  them  float, 

Approach  our  barque  to  meet. 

Eye,  mine  eye,  why  sink'st  thou  mourning? 
Golden  dreams,  are  ye  returning? 
Though  thou'rt  gold,  thou  dream,  farewell ; 
Here,  too,  life  and  love  can  dwell. 

Countless  stars  are  blinking, 

In  the  waters  here, 
On  the  moimtains  drinking 

Clouds  of  mist  appear; 
Bound  the  cool  bay  flying. 

Morning  breezes  wake, 
Bipen'd  fruits  are  lying 

Mirror'd  in  the  lake. 

We  landed  in  Richterswyl,  where  we  had  an  introduction 
&om  Layater  to  Doctor  Hoize.  As  a  physician,  and  a  highly 
intelligent  and  benevolent  man,  he  enjoyed  great  esteem  in 
his  immediate  neighbourhood  and  in  the  whole  country,  and 
we  can  do  no  better  honor  to  his  memory  than  by  referring  to 
a  passage  in  Lavater's  Physiognomy,  which  describes  him. 

After  a  very  hospitable  entertainment,  which  he  relieved 
with  a  highly  agreeable  and  instructive  conversation,  describ- 
ing to  us  the  next  halting-places  in  our  journey,  we  ascended 
the  mountains  which  lay  before  us.  When  we  were  about  to 
descend  again  into  the  vale  of  Schindellegi,  we  turned  round 
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to  take  in  once  more  the  chaxming  prospect  t>Ter  the  lake  of 

Zurich. 

.    Of  my  feelings  at  that  moment  some  idea  may  be  gathered 

icam.  the  following  lines,  which,  just  as  I  wrote  them  down^ 

are  still  preserved  in  a  little  memorandum  book : 

Dearest  Lilli,  if  I  did  not  love  thee, 

I  should  revel  in  a  scene  like  this! 
Yet,  sweet  -Lilli,  if  I  did  not  love  thee, 

What  were  any  bliss  ? 

This  little  impromptu  reads  to  me  more  expressive  in  its 
present  context,  than  as  it  stands  by  itself  in  the  printed  col- 
lection of  my  poems. 

The  rough  roads,  wMch  led  to  St.  Mary's  hermitage,  did 
not  wear  out  our  good  spirits.  A  number  of  pilgrims,  whom 
we  had  remarked  below  upon  the  lake,  now  overtook  us  and 
asked  the  aid  of  our  prayers  in  behalf  of  their  pious  object. 
We  saluted  them  and  let  them  pass,  and  as  they  moved 
r^idarly  with  their  hymns  and  prayers,  they  lent  a  charac- 
t^istic  grace&l  animation  to  the  dreary  heights.  We  «aw 
livingly  marked  out  the  serpentine  path  which  we  too  had  to 
travd,  and  seemed  to  be  joyously  following.  The  customd 
of  the  Homish  church  are  altogether  significant  and  imposing 
to  the  Protestant,  inasmuch  as  he  only  recognises  the  inmost 
principle,  by  which  they  were  first  called  forth,  the  buman 
element  by  which  they  are  propagated  from  race  to  race ; 
thus  penetrating  at  once  to  the  kernel,  without  troubling  him- 
self, just  at  the  moment  with  the  shell,  the  rind,  or  even  with 
the  tree  itself,  its  twigs,  leaves,  bark,  and  Toots. 

We  now  saw  rising  a  dreary,  treeless  vale,  the  splendid 
church,  the  cloister,  of  broad  and  stately  compass,  in  the 
midst  of  a  neat  place  of  sojourn  for  a  large  and  varied  assembly 
of  guests. 

The  little  church  within  the  church,  the  former  hermitage 
of  the  saint,  incrusted  with  marble,  and  transformed  as  far  as 
possible  into  a  regular  chapel,  was  something  new  to  me; 
something  that  I  iiad  not  seen,  this  little  vessel,  surrounded 
and  built  over  with  pillars  and  vaidts.  It  could  not  but 
excite  sober  thoughts  to  reflect  how  a  single  spark  of  good- 
ness, and  of  the  fear  of  God,  had  here  kindled  a  bright  and 
fuming  flame,  so  that  troops  of  believers,  never  ceased  to 
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make  painful  pilgrimages  in  order  to  light  their  Kttle  tapers 
at  this  holy  fire.  However  the  £sict  is  to  be  explained,  it 
plainly  points  at  least  to  an  imboimded  craving  in  man,  for 
equal  light,  for  equal  warmth,  with  that  which  this  old  hermit 
cherished  and  enjoyed  in  the  deepest  feeling  and  the  most 
secure  conviction.  We  were  shewn  into  the  treasure  chamber, 
which  was  rich  and  imposing  enough,  and  o£Pered  to  the 
astonished  eye  busts  of  the  size  of  life,  not  to  say  colossal,  of 
the  saints  and  founders  of  different  orders. 

A  very  different  sort  of  feeling  was  awakened  at  the  sight 
of  a  closet  opening  upon  this.  It  was  filled  with  antique 
valuables  here  dedicated  and  honored.  My  attention  was 
fixed  by  various  golden  crowns  of  remarkable  workmanship, 
out  of  which  I  contemplated  one  exclusively.  It  was  a 
pointed  crown,  in  the  style  of  former  days,  such  as  one  may  t 

nave  seen  in  pictures  on  the  heads  of  ancient  queens,  but  of  a 
most  tasteful  design  and  of  highly  elaborate  execution.  The 
colored  stones  with  which  it  was  studded  were  distributed 
over  it  or  set  opposite  to  each  other,  with  great  effect  and 
judgment;  it  was,  in  short,  a  work  of  that  kind  which  one 
would  pronounce  perfect  at  the  first  glance,  without  waiting- 
to  bring  out  this  impression  by  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of  art. 

In  such  cases,  where  the  art  is  not  recognised,  but  felt, 
heart  and  soul  are  turned  towards  the  object,  one  would  like 
to  possess  the  jewel,  that  one  might  impart  pleasure  to  others 
witibi  such  a  gift.  I  begged  permission  to  handle  the  little 
crown,  and  as  I  held  it  up  respectfully  in  my  hand,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  I  should  like  to  press  it  upon  the 
bright,  glittering  locks  of  Lilli,  lead  her  before  the  mirror, 
and  witness  her  own  joy  in  it,  and  the  happiness  which  she 
spread  aroimd  her.  I  have  often  thought  since,  that  this 
scene,  if  realized  by  a  skilM  painter,  woidd  be  highly  touch- 
ing and  full  of  meaning.  It  were  worth  one's  while  to  be  the 
young  king  to  receive  a  bride  and  a  new  kingdom  in  this 
way. 

In  order  to  show  us  all  the  treasures  of  the  cloister,  they 
led  us  into  a  cabinet  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities.  I  had 
then  but  little  idea  of  the  value  of  such  things ;  at  that  time 
geognosy,  which  is  so  commendable  in  itself,  but  which  frit- 
ters away  the  impression  produced  by  the  earth's  beautiful 
surface  on  the  mind's  eye,  had  not  begun  to  entice  me,  still 
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less  had  a  fantastic  geology  entangled  me  in  its  labyrinths. 
Nevertheless,  the  monk  who  acted  as  our  guide,  compelled  me 
to  bestow  some  attention  on  a  fossil,  much  prized  as  he  said 
by  connoisseurs,  a  small  wild  boar's  head  well  preserved  in  a 
lump  of  blue  Mler's  clay,  which,  black  as  it  was,  has  dwelt  in 
my  imagination  ever  since.  They  had  found  it  in  the  country 
of  Eapperswyl,  a  district  which  ever  since  the  memory  of  man 
was  so  full  of  morasses,  that  it  could  well  receive  and  keep 
such  mummies  for  posterity. 

Far  different  attractions  was  pres^ted  to  me  by  a  copper- 
plate engraving  of  Martin  Schon,  which  was  kept  under  a 
glass  firame,  and  represented  the  Assumption  of  the  Viigin. 
True,  only  a  perfect  specimen  could  give  an  idea  of  the  art  of 
such  a  master ;  but  then  we  are  so  s&ected  by  it,  as  with  the 
perfect  in  every  branch  of  art,  that  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
wish  to  possess  something  in  some  way  like  it,  to  be  able  con- 
stantly to  repeat  the  sight  of  it,  however  long  a  time  may 
intervene.  Why  should  I  not  anticipate  and  co9fes8  here, 
that  afterwards  I  could  not  rest  imtil  I  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  excellent  copy  of  this  plate. 

On  the  16th  of  Jxily,  1755  (for  here  I  find  a  date  first  set 
down),  we  entered  upon  a  toilsome  journey;  wild  stony 
heights  were  to  be  surmoimted,  and  that,  too,  in  a  perfect 
solitude  and  wilderness.  At  a  quarter  before  eight  in  the 
evening,  we  stood  before  the  Schwyzer-Haken,  two  mountain 
peaks  which  jut  out  boldly,  side  by  side,  into  the  sky.  For 
the  first  time  we  found  snow  upon  our  path,  where  on  the 
lagged  rocks  it  had  been  hanging  since  the  winter.  A  prim- 
ei^  forest,  with  its  solenm  awe,  filled  the  immense  valleys, 
into  which  we  were  about  to  descend.  Refreshed,  after  a 
short  rest,  we  sprang,  with  bold  and  light  step,  from  cliff  to 
cliff,  from  ledge  to  ledge,  down  the  precipitous  foot-path,  and 
arrived  by  ten  o'clock  at  Schwyz.  We  had  become  at  once 
weary  yet  cheerfiil,  exhausted  yet  excited;  we  eagerly 
quenched  our  violent  thirst,  and  felt  ourselves  still  more 
inspired.  Imagine  the  young  man  who  but  two  years  before 
had  written  Werther,  and  his  still  younger  friend  who  still 
earlier  had  read  that  remarkable  work  in  manuscript,  and  had 
been  strangely  excited  by  it,  had  transported  in  some  respect 
without  their  knowing  it  or  wishing  it,  iuto  a  state  of  nature, 
and  there  in  the  consciousness  of  rich  powers,  vividly  recall^ 
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ing  past  passions,  clinging'  to  those  of  the  present,  shaping 
fraitless  plans,  rioting  through  the  realm  of  fency,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  ^rm  some  conception  of  our  situation  then, 
which  I  should  not  know  how  to  describe,  if  it  did  not  stand 
written  in  my  journal :  ''Laughing  and  shouting  lasted  until 
midnight" 

Gn  the  morning  of  the  1 7th,  we  saw  the  Schwyzer-BOaken 
fhmi  our  windows.  Around  these  rast  and  irregular  natural 
pyramids,  clouds  rose  upon  clouds.  At  one  in  die  aftemocm 
we  left  Schwyz,  on  our  way  to  the  Rigi ;  at  two  we  were  on 
the  Lawerzer  lake,  the  sun  shining  brflliantiy  on  it  and  on  us 
all  the  while.  For  sheer  delist  We  saw  nothing.  Two  stout 
maidens  guided  liie  boat ;  that  looked  pretty,  and  we  made 
no  objection.  We  arrived  upon  liie  island,  on  which  they  say 
once  Hyed  the  former  lord  of  the  casde ;  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  hut  of  the  anchorite  has  now  planted  itself  amidst  the 
ruins. 

We  climbed  the  B^ ;  at  half-past  seven  we  stood  at  the 
foot  of  Hie  "  Mother  ctf  God"  covered  in  snow;  then  passed 
the  chapel  and  the  nunnery,  and  rested  at  the  hotel  of  tiie 
Ox. 

*■  On  ihe  18th,  Sunday  morning  cariy,  we  took  a  sketch  of 
the  chapel  from  the  Ox.  At  twelve  we  went  to  E^ltenbad,  or 
the  fountain  of  tJie  Three  Sisters.  By  a  quarter  after  two  we 
had  reached  the  sunmnt ;  we  found  ourselves  in  the  doudti, 
this  time  doubly  disagreeable  to  us,  since  tiiey  both  hindered 
the  prospect  and  drenched  us  with  mist.  But  when,  here  and 
iJiere,  they  opened  and  showed  us,  framed  as  it  were  by  their 
ever-varying  outline,  a  clear,  majestic  sun-lit  world,  with" 
the  changing  scenes  of  a  diorama,  we  no  longer  lamented 
these  accidents ;  for  it  was  a  sight  we  had  never  seen  beforfe 
and  should  never  behold  again,  and  we  lingered  long  in  this 
somewhat  inconvenient  position,  to  catch,  through  the  chinks 
and  crevices  of  the  ever-eiiifting  masses  of  cloud,  some  little 
point  of  sunny  eartli,  some  little  strip  of  shore,  or  pretty  nook 
of  the  lake. 

Bjr  eight  in  Uie  evening  we  ^ere  back  again  at  the  door  of 
uie  mn,  and  refreshed  ourselves  wilii  baked  fii^  and  eggs, 
and  plenty  of  wine. 

As  the  twilight  and  tlie  night  gradually  came  on,  our  ears 
were  filled  with  mysteriously  harmonizing  sounds ;  the  twink- 
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ling  of  the  chapel  bells,  the  splashing^  of  the  foimtain,  the 
Handing  of  chang^bl  breeses^  mth  the  horns  of  iAie  fareeibem 
in  the  distance; — ^these  were  blest^  soothing,  tranquiUiffli^ 
moments. 

At  half'past  six,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  first  ascending 
Ihen  going  down  by  tiie  Waldstatter  Lake  we  came  to  Fita- 
nau;  from  thence,  by  water,  to  Gersau.  At  noon,  we  weie 
in  the  hotel  on  the  lake.  About  two  o'clock  we  were  oppo- 
site to  Griitli,  where  the  three  Tells  conspired ;  then  upon  the 
flat  rock  where  Ihe  heio  sprang  from  his  boat,  and  where  the 
legend  of  his  life  and  deeds  is  recorded  and  immortalised 
by  a  painting.  At  tibree  we  were  at  Fliielen,  where  he  em- 
barked ;  and  at  four  in  AKprf,  where  he  shot  the  apple. 

Aided  by  this  poetic  thread  one  winds  conTeniently  throng 
the  labyrinth  of  Ihese  rocky  walls  which,  descending  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  water,  stand  silently  before  us.  They,  the 
immoyable,  stand  there  as  quietiy  as  the  side-scenes  of  a 
theatre ;  success  or  fiiilure,  joy  or  sorrow,  merely  pertain  to 
the  persons  "vvho  for  the  day  successively  strut  upon  Ihe 
sts^. 

§ttch  reflections,  however,  were  wholly  out  of  the  circle  at 
the  vision  of  ike  youths  who  thea  looked  upon  them;  what  had 
recently  passed  had  been  dismissed  fimn  Iheir  thoughts,  and 
the  fritore  lay  before  them  as  strangely  inscrutable,  as  the 
mountain  region  which  they  were  laboriously  penetrating. 

On  the  20th,  we  breakfosted  at  Amstag,  where  they  cooked 
us  a  savoury  dinner  oi  baked  fish.  Here  now,  on  this  moun- 
tain ledge,  where  the  Beuss,  which  was  at  all  times  wild 
enough,  was  rushing  from  rugged  clefrs,  and.  dashing  ^e  cool 
snow-water  over  the  rocky  channels,  I  could  not  help  enjoy<- 
ing  ihe  longed-for  opportunity  and  refreriiing  myself  in  the 
foaming  waves. 

At  three  o'doek  we  proceeded  onwards;  a  row  of  snmpter- 
hofrses  went  before  us,  we  manned  with  them  over  a  broad 
mass  of  snow,  and  did  not  learn  tiU  afberwaids,  that  it  was 
hollow  undBneath.  The  snows  of  winter,  that  had  depo^- 
sited  themsdves  here  in  a  mountain  gorge,  which  at  other 
seasons  it  was  necessary  to  skirt  circultously,  now  fomished 
IB  with  a  shorter  and  more  direct  road.  But  ibe  waters  which 
foroed  their  way  beneath  had  gsadually  imdermined  the  snowy. 
I,  and  the  mildsnmmer  had  melted  more  and  more  of  the 
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lower  side  of  the  yault,  so  that  now,  like  a  broad  archeu 
bridge,  it  formed  a  natural  connection  between  the  oppositi 
fiides.  We  convinced  ourselves  of  this  strange  freak  of  natun 
by  venturing  more  than  half  way  down  into  the  broader  part 
of  the  goi^.  As  we  kept  ascending,  we  left  pine  forests  in 
the  chasm,  through  which  the  Beuss  from  time  to  time 
appeared,  foaming  and  dashing  over  rocky  precipices. 

At  half-past  seven  we  arrived  at  Wasen,  where,  to  render 
palatable  the  red,  heavy,  sour  Lombardy  wine,  we  were 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  water,  and  to  supply,  by  a  great 
deal  of  sugar,  the  ingredient  which  nature  had  refused  to  e^- 
borate  in  Qie  grape.  The  landlord  showed  us  some  beautifrd 
crystals ;  but  I  had,  at  that  time,  so  little  interest  in  the  study 
of  nature  and  such  specimens,  that  I  did  not  care  to  burden 
myself  with  these  mountain  products,  however  cheaply  they 
might  be  bought. 

On  the  21  St,  at  half-past  six,  we  were  stiU  ascending;  the 
rooks  grew  more  and  more  stupendous  and  awful;  the  path 
to  the  Teufehtein  (Deyil's  Stone),  from  which  we  were  to  gain 
a  view  of  the  Devil's  Bridge,  was  still  more  difficult.     My 
companion  being  disposed  fbr  a  rest,  proposed  me  to  sketch         . 
the  most  important  views.     My  outlines  were,  perhaps,  tole-        ^ 
Tably  successful,  but  nothing  seemed  to  stand  out,  nothing  to 
retire  into  the  distance;  for  such  objects  I  had  no  language.         I 
We  toiled  on  further ;  the  horrors  of  the  wilderness  seemed         ] 
continually  to  deepen,  planes    became  hills,  and    hollows         i 
chasms.     And  so  my  guide  conducted  me  to  the  cave  ot 
Ursem,  through  which  I  walked  in  somewhat  of  an  ill  humor; 
what  we  had  seen  thus  far  was,  at  any  rate,  sublime,  this 
darkness  took  everything  away.' 

But  the  roguish  guide  anticipated  the  joyful  astonishment 
which  would  overwhelm  me  on  my  egress.  There  the  mode- 
rately foaming  stream  wound  milmy  through  a  level  vale  sur-  ^ 
rounded  by  mountains,  but  wide  enough  to  invite  habitation. 
Above  the  dean  Uttle  village  of  Ursem  and  its  church,  which 
«tood  opposite  to, us  on  a  level  plot^  rose  a  pine-grove  which 
was  held  sacred,  because  it  protected  the  inhabitants  at  its  foot 
from  the  rolling  of  the  avalanches.  Here  we  enjoyed  the 
sight  of  long-missed  vegetation.  The  meadows  of  the  val« 
ley,  just  beginning  to  look  green,  were-  adorned  along  the 
river  side  with  short  willows     The  tranquillity  was  great ; 
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f  upon  the  level  paths  we  felt  our  powers  revive  again,  and  mv 

£  fellow-traveller  was  not  a  little  proud  of  the  surprise  whicn 

o  he  had  so  skilfuUy  contrived. 

The  meadows  produce  the  celebrated  Ursem  cheese,  and 
the  youthful  travellers,  high  in  spirits,  pronounced  very 
tolerable  wine  not  to  be  surpassed  in  order  to  heighten  their 
enjoyment,  and  to  give  a  more  fantastic  impulse  to  their  pro- 
jects. 

On  the  22nd,  at  half-past  three,  we  left  our  quarters,  that 
from  the  smooth  Ursem  valley  we  might  enter  upon  the  stony 
valley  of  Liviner.  Here,  too,  we  at  onc^  missed  all  vegetation ; 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  or  heard  but  naked  or  mossy  rocks 
covered  with  snow,  fitM  gusts  blowing  the  clouds  backwards 
and  forwards,  the  rustling  of  waterfalls,  the  tinkling  of  sump- 
ter-horses in  the  depth  of  solitude,  where  we  saw  none  coming 
and  none  departing.  It  did  not  cost  the  imagination  much 
to  see  dragons'  nests  in  the  clefts.  But,  nevertheless,  we  felt 
inspired  and  elevated  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque water&lls,  sublimely  various  in  all  its  rocky  steps, 
which,  being  at  this  time  of  the  year  enriched  by  melted 
«nows,  and  now  half  hidden  by  the  clouds,  now  half  revealed, 
chained  us  for  some  time  to  the  spot. 

Finally,  we  came  to  little  mist-lakes,  as  I  might  call  them, 
since  they  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  atmo- 
spheric streaks.  Before  long,  a  bmlding  loomed  towards  us 
out  of  the  vapour :  it  was  the  Hospice,  and  we  felt  great 

^  satisfaction  at  the  thoughts  of  sheltering  ourselves  imder  its 
hospitable  roof. 
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ANNOUNfJED  by  the  low  barking  of  a  little  dog  which  ran  out 
to  meet  us,  we  were  cordially  received  at  tiie  door  by  an 
elderly  but  active  female.  She  apologised  for  the  absence 
of  the  Pater,  who  had  gone  to  Milan,  but  was  expected  home 
that  evening;  and  immediately,  without  any  more  words,  set 
to  work  to  provide  for  our  comfort  and  wants.  We  were 
shown  into  a  warm  and  spacious  room,  where  bread,  cheeee^ 
and  some  passable  wine  were  set  before  us,  with  the  promise 
of  a  more  substantial  meal  for  our  supper.  The  surprise  of  the 
day  was  now  talked  over,  and  my  friend  was  not  a  little  proud 
that  all  had  gone  off  so  well,  and  that  we  had  passed  a  day 
the  impressions  of  which  neither  poetry  nor  prose  could  ever 
T^uroduce. 

At  length  with  the  twilight,  which  did  not  here  oome  on  till 
late,  the  venerable  feither  entered  the  room,  greeted  his  guests 
with  dignity  but  in  a  Mendly  and  cordial  manner,  and  in  a  lew- 
words  ordered  the  cook  to  pay  all  possible  attention  to  our  wishes^ 
When  we  expressed  the  wonder  we  could  not  repress,  that  he 
could  like  to  pass  his  life  up  here,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  perfect 
wilderness,  out  of  the  reach  of  all  society,  he  assured  us  that 
society  was  never  wanting,  as  our  own  welcome  visit  might 
testify.  A  lively  trade,  he  told  us,  was  kept  up  between  Italy 
and  Germany.  This  continual  traffic  brought  him  into  rela- 
tion with  the  first  mercantile  houses.  He  often  went  down  to 
Milan,  and  also  to  Lucem,  though  not  so  frequently,  from 
which  place,  however,  the  houses  which  had  charge  of  the 
posting  on  the  main  route,  frequently  sent  young  people  tO' 
riim,  who,  here  at  the  point  of  passage  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, required  to  be  made  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances and  events  connected  with  such  affairs. 

Amid  such  varied  conversation  the  evening  passed  away, 
and  we  slept  a  quiet  night  on  somewhat  short  sleeping- places, 
fastened  to  the  wall,  and  more  like  shelves  than  bedsteads. 

Rising  early,  I  soon  foimd  myself  under  the  open  sky,  but 
in  a  narrow  space  surrounded  by  tall  mountain-tops.  I  sat 
down  upon  the  foot-path  which  led  to  Italy,  and  attempted^ 
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after  the  maimer  of  dilettanti,  to  draw  what  could  not  be 
drawn,  still  less  make  a  picture,  namely,  the  nearest  monn-i 
tain-tops,  whose  sides,  with  their  white  furrows  and  black 
ridges,  were  gradually  made  visible  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow.  Nevertheless,  that  fruitless  effort  has  impressed  the 
image  indelibly  on  my  memory. 

My  companion  stepped  briskly  up  to  me,  and  began :  "  What 
say  you  of  the  story  of  our  spiritual  host,  last  evening?  Have 
not  you  as  well  as  myself,  felt  a  desire  to  desoend  from  this 
dragon's  height  into  those  charming  regions  below?  A  ram- 
ble through  these  gorges  must  be  glorious  and  not  very  toil- 
some; and  when  it  ends  with  Bellinzona,  what  a  pleasure  that 
must  be !  The  words  of  the  good  Either  have  again  brought 
a  living  image  before  my  soul  of  the  isles  of  the  Lago  Mog- 
giore.  We  have  heard  and  seen  so  much  of  them  since 
Keyssler's  travels,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation." 

"  Is  it  not  so  with  you  too  ?  "  he  resumed;  "  you  are  sitting 
on  exactly  the  right  spot;  I  stood  there  once,  but  had  not 
the  courage  to  jump  down.  You  can  go  on  without  cere- 
mony, wait  for  me  at  Airolo,  I  will  follow  with  the  courier 
wben  I  have  taken  leave  of  the  good  jGsither  and  settled  every- 
thing." 

"  Such  an  enterprise,"  I  replied,  "so  suddenly  undertaken, 
does  not  suit  me."  "What's  the  use  of  deliberating  so  much  ? " 
cried  he ;  "  we  have  money  enough  to  get  to  Milan,  where  we 
shall  find  credit;  through  our  fair,  I  know  more  than  one  mer- 
cantile friend  there."  He  grew  stiU  more  urgent.  "Go!" 
said  I,  "  and  make  all  ready  for  the  departure,  then  we  will 
decide.** 

Li  such  moments  it  seems  to  me  as  if  a  man  feels  no  reso- 
lution in  himself,  but  is  rather  governed  and  determined  by 
earlier  impressions.  Lombardy  and  Italy  lay  before  me, 
altogether  foreign  land;  while  Germany,  as  a  well-known 
dear  home,  full  of  friendly,  domestic  scenes,  and  where,  let  me 
confess  it, — ^was  that  which  had  so  long  entirely  enchained 
me,  and  on  which  my  existence  was  centred,  remained  even 
now  th^  most  indispensable  element,  beyond  the  limits  of 
which  I  felt  afraid  to  step.  A  little  golden  heart,  which  in 
my  happiest  hours,  I  had  received  from  her,  still  htmg  love* 
warmed  about  my  neck,  suspended  by  the  same  ribbon  to 
which  she  had  tied  it    l^atching  it  from  my  bosom,  I  loaded 
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it  with  losses.  This  incident  gave  rise  to  a  poem,  which  I 
here  insert:— 

Round  my  neck,  suspended,  as  a  token 

Of  those  joys,  that  swiftly  pass'd  away, 

Art  thou  here  that  thou  may'st  lengthen  love's  short  day. 

Still  binding,  when  the  bond  of  souls  is  broken? 

Lilli,  from  thee  I  fly;  yet  I  am  doom'd  to  feel 

Thy  fetters  still. 

Though  to  straage  vales  and  mountains  I  depart, 

Yes,  Lilli*s  heart  must  yet  remain 

Attached  to  my  fond  heart. 

Thus  the  bird,  snapping  his  string  in  twain,  ^ 

Seeks  his  wood, — his  own. 

Still  a  mark  of  bondage  bearing. 

Of  that  string  a  fragment  wearing. 

The  old — the  free-bom  bird — he  cannot  be  again, 

When  once  a  master  he  has  known. 

Seeing  my  friend  with  the  guide,  who  carried  our  knapsack, 
come  storming  up  the  heights,  I  rose  hastily  and  removed 
from  the  precipice,  where  I  had  been  watching  his  return, 
lest  he  should  drag  me  down  into  the  abyss  with  him.  I  also 
saluted  the  pious  father,  and  turned,  without  saying  a  word, 
to  the  path  by  which  we  had  come.  My  friend  followed  me, 
somewhat  hesitating,  and  in  spite  of  his  love  and  attachment 
to  me,  kept  lor  a  long  time  at  a  distance  behind,  till  at  last 
a  glorious  waterfall  brought  us  again  together  for  the  rest  of 
our  journey,  and  what  had  been  once  decided,  was  from 
lienceforth  looked  upon  as  the  wisest  and  the  best.  I 

Of  our  descent  I  will  only  remark  that  we  now  found  the  ^ 

•snow-bridge,  over  which  we  had  securely  travelled  with  a 
heavy-laden  train  a  few  days  before,  all  fallen  in,  and  that  now, 
as  we  had  to  make  a  circuit  round  the  opened  thicket,  we 
were  filled  with  astonishment  and  admiration  by  the  colossal 
frtigments  of  that  piece  of  natural  architecture. 

My  friend  could  not  quite  get  over  his  disappointment  at 
not  returning  into  Italy;  very  likely  he  had  tliought  of  the 
plan  some  time  before,  and  with  amiable  cunning  had  hoped 
to  surprise  me  on  the  spot.  On  this  account  our  return  did 
not  proceed  so  merrily  as  our  advance;  but  I  was  occupied  all 
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the  more  constantly  on  my  silent  ronte,  with  trying  to  fix,  at 
least  in  its  more  comprehensible  and  characteristic  detailsv. 
that  sense  of  the  sUblime  and  vast,  which,  as  time  advances^ 
usually  grows  contracted  in  our  minds. 

Not  without  many  both  new  and  renewed  emotions  and' 
reflections  did  we  pass  oyer  the  remarkable  heights  about  the 
Vierwaldslatter  Lake,  on  our  way  to  Kiissnacht,  where  hav- 
ing landed  and  pursued  our  ramble,  we  had  to  greet  Tell's 
chapel,  which  lay  on  our  route,  and  to  reflect  upon  that  assas- 
sination which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  is  so  heroical, 
patriotic,  and  glorious.  So,  too,  we  sailed  over  the  Zuger 
Lake,  which  we  had  seen  in  the  distance  as  we  looked  down 
from  Bigi.  In  Zug,  I  only  remember  some  painted  glass, 
inserted  into  the  casemeit  of  a  chamber  of  the  mn,  not  large 
to  be  sure,  but  excellent  in  its  way.  Our  route  then  led  over 
the  Albis  into  the  Sihl  valley,  where,  by  visiting  a  yoimg 
Hanoverian,  Yon  Lindau,  who  delighted  to  live  there  in  soli- 
tude, we  sought  to  mitigate  the  vexation  which  he  had  felt 
some  time  before  in  Zurich,  at  our  declining  the  oflbr  of  his 
company  not  in  the  most  Mendly  or  polite  manner.  The 
jealous  friendship  of  the  worthy  Passavant  was  really  the 
reason  of  my  rejecting  the  truly  dear,  but  inconvenient  presence 
of  another. 

But  before  we  descend  again  from  these  glorious  heights, 
to  the  lake  and  to  the  pleasantly  situated  city,  I  must  make 
one  more  remark  upon  my  attempts  to  carry  away  some  idea, 
of  the  country  by  drawing  and  sketching.  A  habit  from 
youth  upward  of  viewing  a  landscape  as  a  picture,  led  me, 
whenever  I  observed  any  picturesque  spot  in  the  natural 
scenery,  to  try  and  fix  it,  and  so  to  preserve  a  sure  memorial 
of  such  moments.  But  having  hitherto  only  exercised  myself 
on  confined  scenes,  I  soon  felt  the  incompetency  of  my  art  for- 
such  a  w6rld. 

The  haste  I  was  in  at  once  compelled  me  to  have  recourse 
to  a  singular  expedient :  scarcely  had  I  noticed  an  interesting^ 
object,  and  with  light  and  very  sketchy  strokes  drawn  the  / 
outlines  on  the  paper,  than  I  noted  down,  in  words,  the  par- 
ticular objects  which  I  had  no  time  to  catch  and  fill  up  with 
the  pencil,  and,  by  this  means,  made  the  scenes  so  thoroughly 
present  to  my  mind,  that  every  locality,  whenever  I  afterwards 
wanted  it  for  a  poem  or  a  story,  floated  at  once  before  me  and 
was  entirely  at  my  command. 
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On  retuming  to  Zurich,  I  found  the  Stolbei^  -were  gone; 
their  stay  in  this  city  had  been  cat  short  in  a  singular 
manner. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  traveilers  upon  removing  to  a 
digtance  from  the  restraints  of  home,  are  only  too  apt  to  think 
they  are  stepping  not  only  into  an  unknown,  but  into  a  per- 
fectly free  world;  a  delusion  which  it  was  the  more  easy  to 
indulge  in  at  this  time,  as  there  was  not  as  yet  any  passports 
to  be  examined  by  the  police,  or  any  tolls  and  such  like  checks 
and  hindrances  on  the  liberty  of  travellers,  to  remind  men 
that  abroad  they  are  subject  to  still  worse  and  more  painful 
restraints  than  at  homt. 

If  the  reader  will  only  bear  in  mind  this  decided  tendency 
to  realize  the  freedom  of  nature,  he  will  be  able  to  pardon  the 
young  spirits  who  regarded  Switzerland  as  the  very  place 
m  which  to  '^ Idyllize''  the  fresh  independence  of  youth. 
The  tender  poems  of  Gessner,  as  weU  as  his  charming  sketches, 
seemed  decidedly  to  justify  this  expectation. 

In  fact,  bathing  in  wide  waters  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best 
qualifications  for  expressing  such  poetic  talents.  Upon  our 
journey  thus  far,  such  natural  exercises  had  not  seemed 
exactly  suitable  to  modem  customs,  and  we  had,  in  some 
degree,  abstained  frt)m  them.  But,  in  Switzerland,  the  sight 
of  the  cool  stream, — ^flowing,  running,  rushing,  then  gath^- 
ing  on  the  plain,  and  gradually  spreading  out  to  a  lake, — > 
presented  a  temptation  that  was  not  to  be  resisted.  I  can 
not  deny  that  I  joined  my  companions  in  bathing  in  the  clear 
lake,  but  we  chose  a  spot  Hot  enough,  as  we  supposed,  from 
all  human  eyes.  But  nioked  bodies  shine  a  good  way,  and 
whoever  chanced  to  see  us  doubtless  took  offence. 

The  good  innocent  youths  who  thought  it  nowise  shocking 
to  see  ti^emselves  half  naked,  like  poetic  shepherds,  or  entirely 
naked,  like  heathen  deities,  were  admonished  by  their 
friends  to  leave  off  all  such  practices.  They  were  given  to 
understand  that  they  were  liviug  not  in  primeval  nature,  but 
in  a  land  where  it  was  esteemed  good  and  salutary  to  adhere 
to  the  old  institutions  and  customs  which  had  been  handed 
down  from  the  middle  ages.  They  were  not  disinclined  to 
adsnowledge  the  propriety  of  all  this,  especiaUy  as  the  appeal 
was  made  to  the  middle  ages,  which,  to  them,  seemed  vener- 
Able  aa  a  second  nature.    Accordingly,  they  left  the  more 
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poblse  lake  shores,  but  when  in  their  walks  through  tiie 
mountains,  they  fell  in  with  the  clear,  rustling,  refreshing 
streams,  it  seemed  to  them  impossible,  in  l&e  middle  of  July, 
to  abstain  from  the  refr^^ahing  exercise.  Thus,  on  their  wide 
sweeping  walks,  they  came  also  to  the  shady  vale,  where  the 
Sihl,  streaming  behind  the  Albis,  shoots  down  to  empty  itsetf 
into  the  Limmat  bdow  Zurich.  Far  from  every  habitation, 
and  even  from  all  trodden  foot-paths,  they  thou^t  there  eould 
be  no  objecticHi  here  to  their  throwii^  off  their  clotbcs  and 
boldly  meeting  the  foaming  waves.  This  was  not  indeed 
done  without  a  shriek,  wi&out  a  wild  shout  of  joy,  exoited 
partly  by  the  dbiU  and  partly  by  the  satis&etion,  by  which 
they  thought  to  consecrate  mese  gloomy,  wooded  rocks  into 
an  Idyllic  scene. 

But,  whether  persons  previously  iU-dispoeed  had  crept  alter 
them,  car  whether  tbis  poetie  tumult  called  forth  adversaries 
«v^  in  tbe  solitude,  eaimot  be  determined.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
st(me  after  stcme  was  Huown  at  Hiem  from  the  motionless 
bushes  above,  whether  by  one  or  m<»e,  whether  accidentally 
or  purposely,  they  could  not  tell;  howe^sier,  they  thought  it 
wisest  to  xenouace  the  quiskening  element  and  look  alter 
their  dkithes. 

No  one  gpot  hit;  they  sustained  no  injury  but  the  moral  one 
of  sujrprise  and  eh^rin,  and  full  of  young  lilb  as  they  were, 
they  easily  shook  off  the  recoUeotion  of  this  awkward  aSMr, 

int  the  most  disagreeable  consequences  fell  upon  Lavater, 
who  was  blamed  for  having  given  so  friendly  a  welcome  to 
such  saney  youths,  as  even  to  have  arranged  walks  with  them, 
and  otherwise  to  dbew  attendon  to  persons  whose  wild,  un- 
bridled, unchristian,  and  even  heath^iii^  habits,  had  caused 
so  nuicb  scandal  to  a  moral  and  well-regulated  neighbour* 
hood. 

Our  clever  friend,  however,  who  well  knew  how  to  smooth 
over  such  unpleasant  occurrences,  contrived  to  hush  up  this 
oae  also,  and  afrer  the  departure  of  these  meteoric  travellers, 
we  found,  on  oar  return,  peace  and  quiet  restored. 

In  the  fragment  of  Werther's  travels,  which  has  lately  been 
reprinted  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  my  works,  I  have 
attempted  to  describe  this  contrast  of  the  commendable  order 
and  legal  restraint  of  Switzerland,  with  that  life  of  nature 
which  youtb  in  ito  delusions  so  loudly  demands.     But,  as 
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people  generally  are  apt  to  take  all  that  the  poet  advances 
without  reserve  for  his  decided  opinions,  or  even  didactic 
censure,  so  the  Swiss  were  very  much  offended  at  the  com- 
parison, and  I,  therefore,  dropped  the  intended  continuation, 
which  was  to  have  represented,  more  or  less  in  detail,  Wer- 
ther*s  progress  up  to  the  epoch  of  his  sorrows,  and  which, 
therefore,  would  certainly  have  been  interesting  to  those  who 
wish  to  study  mankind. 

Arrived  at  Zurich,  I  devoted  my  time  almost  exclusively 
to  Lavater,  whose  hospitality  I  again  made  use  of.  The  Phy- 
siognomy,  with  all  its  portraits  and  monstrous  caricatures, 
weighed  heavily  and  with  an  ever-increasing  load  on  the 
sho^ders  of  the  worthy  man.  We  arranged  aU  as  weU  as  we 
could  under  the  circumstances,  and  I  promised  him,  on  my 
return  home,  to  continue  my  assistance. 

I  was  led  to  give  this  promise  by  a  certain  youthful  un- 
limited confidence  in  my  own  quickness  of  comprehension,  and 
still  more  by  a  feeling  of  my  readiness  of  adaptation  to  any 
subject ;  for,  in  truth,  the  way  in  which  Lavater  dissected  phy* 
siognomies  was  not  at  all  in  my  vein.  The  impression  which  at 
our  first  meeting,  he  had  made  upon  me,  determined,  in  some 
degree,  my  relation  to  him;  although  a  general  wish  to  oblige 
wHch  was  always  strong,  joined  to  the  Ught-heartedness  of 
youth,  had  a  great  share  in  all  my  actions  by  causing  me 
to  see  things  in  a  certain  twilight  atmosphere. 

Lavater's  mind  was  alt(^tiier  an  imposing  one;  in  his 
society  it  was  impossible  to  resist  his  decided  influence,  and  i 
had  no  choice  but  to  submit  to  it  at  once  and  set  to  work  ob- 
serving foreheads  and  noses,  eyes  and  mouths,  in  detail,  and 
weighmg  their  relations  and  proportions.  My  fellow  observer 
did  this  from  necessity,  as  he  had  to  give  a  perfect  account  of 
what  he  himself  had  discerned  so  clearly;  but  to  me  it  always 
seemed  like  a  trick,  a  piece  of  espionage,  to  attempt  to  ana- 
lyse a  man  into  his  elements  before  his  face,  and  so  to  get 
upon  the  track  of  his  hidden  moral  peculiarities.  I  had  more- 
pleasure  in  Hstening  to  his  conversation,  in  which  he  unveiled 
himself  at  will.  And  yet,  I  must  confess,  I  always  felt  a 
degree  of  constraint  in  Lavater's  presence ;  for,  while  by  his- 
art  of  physiognomy,  he  possessed  himself  of  our  peculiarities, 
he  also  made  himself,  by  conversation,  master  of  our  thoughts,^ 
which,  with  a  littie  sagacity,  he  would  easily  guess  firom  our 
variety  of  phrases. 
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He  who  feels  a  pregnant  synthesis  in  himself,  has  pecu- 
liarly a  right  to  analyse,  since  by  the  outward  particulars  he 
tests  and  legitimizes  his  inward  whole.  How  Lavater  noa- 
naged  in  such  cases,  a  single  example  will  suffice  to  show. 

On  Sundays,  after  the  sermon,  it  was  his  duty,  as  an  eccle- 
siastic, to  hold  the  short-handled,  velyet,  alms-lMtg  before  each 
one  who  went  out,  and  to  bless  as  he  received  the  pious  gift. 
Now,  on  a  certain  Sunday  he  proposed  to  himself,  without 
looking  at  the  several  persons  as  they  dropped  in  their  offer- 
ings, to  observe  only  their  hands,  and  by  them,  silently,  to 
judge  of  the  forms  of  their  owner.  Not  only  the  shape  of  the 
finger,  but  its  peculiar  action  in  dropping  the  gift,  was  atten- 
tively noted  by  him,  and  he  had  much  to  commimicate  to  me 
on  the  conclusions  he  had  formed.  How  instructive  and 
exciting  must  such  conversations  have  been  to  one,  who  also 
was  seeking  to  qualify  himself  for  a  painter  of  men ! 

Often  in  my  after  life  had  I  occasion  to  think  of  Lavater, 
who  was  one  of  the  best  and  worthiest  men  that  I  ever  formed 
so  intimate  a  relation  with.  These  notices  of  him  that  litave 
introduced  in  this  work  were  accordingly  written  at  various 
times.  Following  our  divergent  tendencies,  we  gradually 
became  strangers  to  each  other,  and  yet  I  never  could  bring- 
myself  to  part  with  the  favorable  idea  which  his  worth  had 
left  upon  my  mind.  In  thought  I  often  brought  him  before 
me,  and  thus  arose  these  leaves,  which,  as  they  were  writ- 
ten without  reference  to  and  independently  of  each  other^ 
may  contain  some  repetitions,  but,  it  is  hoped,  no  contra- 
dictions. 


By  his  cast  of  mind,  Lavater  was  a  decided  realist,  and 
knew  of  nothing  ideal  except  in  a  moral  form ;  by  keeping 
this  remark  steadily  in  mind,  you  will  most  readily  under- 
stand this  rare  and  singidar  man. 

His  Prospects  &f  Eternity  look  merely  for  a  continuance  of 
the  present  state  of  existence,  under  easier  conditions  than 
those  which  we  have  now  to  endure.  His  Physiognomy  rests 
on  the  conviction  that  the  sensible  corresponds  throughout 
with  the  spiritual,  and  is  not  only  an  evidence  of  it,  but 
indeed  its  representative. 

The  ideals  of  art  foimd  little  favor  with  him,  because  with 
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his  sharp  look  he  saw  too  clearly  the  impossibility  of  such 
eonoeptions  ever  being  embodied  in  a  Hving  organization,  and 
he  dierefore  banii^ed  them  into  the  reahn  of  &,ble,  and  even 
of  monstrosity. 

His  incessant  demand  for  a  realization  of  the  ideal  gained 
him  the  repulation  of  a  visionary,  although  he  maintained  and 
fek  convinced  liiat  no  man  insisted  more  strongly  on  the 
actual  than  he  did;  accordingly,  he  never  could  detect  the 
error  in  his  mode  of  thinking  and  acting. 

Sddom  has  there  been  a  man  who  strove  more  passionately 
than  he  did  for  public  recognition,  and  thus  he  was  particu- 
larly fitted  for  a  teacher;  but  if  all  his  labors  tended  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  others,  this  was  by  no 
means  their  ultimate  aim. 

To  realize  the  character  of  Christ  was  what  he  had  most  at 
heart ;  hence  that  almost  insane  zeal  of  his  to  have  pictures 
of  Christ  drawn,  copied,  moulded,  one  after  another ;  none  of 
which,  however,  as  to  be  expected,  ever  satisfied  him. 

His  writings  are  hard  to  understand,  even  now,  for  it  is  &r 
from  easy  to  penetrate  into  his  precise  meaning.  No  one 
ever  wrote  so  much  of  the  times,  and  for  the  times,  as  Lava- 
ter ;  his  writings  are  veritable  journals,  which  in  an  especial 
manner  reqtiire  to  be  explained  by  the  history  of  the  day; 
they,  moreover,  are  written  in  the  language  of  a  coterie, 
which  one  mu^  first  acquaint  oneself  with,  before  we  ean 
hold  communion  with  diem,  otherwise  many  things  will 
appear  stupid  and  absurd  even  to  the  most  intelligent  reader. 
Indeed,  objections  enough  of  the  kind  have  been  made  against 
this  author,  both  in  his  lifetime  and  since. 

Thus,  for  example,  with  our  rage  for  dramatizing  and  repre- 
senting under  this  form  all  that  struck  us,  and  caring  for 
no  other,  we  once  so  warmed  his  brain  with  a  dramatic 
ardour,  that,  in  his  Pontius  Pilate,  he  labored  very  hard  to 
show  that  there  is  no  more  dramatic  work  than  the  Bible; 
and,  especially,  that  the  history  of  Christ's  Passion  must  be 
regarded  as  the  drama  of  all  dramas. 

in  this  chapter,  and  indeed  throughout  the  work,  Lavater 
appears  greatly  to  resemble  Father  Abraham  of  Santa  Clara ; 
for  into  this  manner  every  richly  gifted  mind  necessarily  Mis 
who  wishes  to  work  upon  his  contemporaries.  He  must 
acquaint  himself  with  existing  tendencies  and  passions,  with 
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the  speecb  and  termiiuology  of  the  day,  and  adapt  them  to 
hiS  ends,  m  order  to  appitmch  the  mass  whom  he  seeks  to 
iBfliifince. 


Since  La^ater  took  Christ  literallyy~-as  deseri.bed  by  the 
Seripttires,  and  by  most  oommentators,— he  let  this  represen- 
tadon  aerre  so  far  fi»r  the  supplement  of  his  own  being,  that 
be  ideally  incorporated  the  God-man  into  his  own  individual 
bimianity,  until  he  finally  was  able  to  imagine  himself  melted 
into  one  and  united  witii  him,  and,  indeed,  to  have  beoome 
the  same  person. 

This  decidedly  literal  faidi  had  also  worked  in  him  a  per- 
fect oonyiGtion  that  miracles  can  be  wrought  to-day  as  well 
as  heretofore.  Accordingly,  since  in  some  important  and 
trying  emergencies  of  his  earlier  days,  he**  had  by  means  of 
earnest  and  indeed  violent  pray^,  succeeded  in  procuring  an 
instantaneous  and  £a.Torable  turn  of  the  impending  calamity, 
no  mere  cold  objections  of  the  reasoning  intellect  would  make 
him  for  a  moment  waver  in  this  fail£.  Penetrated,  more- 
over, by  tiie  idea  of  the  greatness  and  excellence  of  Humanity 
as  restored  by  Christ,  and  through  Him  destined  to  a  blissftd 
immortality,  but,  at  the  same  time,  fully  sensible  of  the  mani- 
fold requisitions  of  man's  heart  and  mind,  and  of  his  insatiable 
yearnings  after  knowledge,  and,  moreover,  feeling  in  himself 
that  desire  of  expanding  himself  into  the  infinite  to  which  the 
starry  heavens  seem  so  sensibly  to  invite  us^  he  wrote  under 
these  feelings  his  ^^  Froapeets  of  Etermiy"  which  must  have 
appeared  a  very  strange  book  indeed  to  the  greater  part  of 
lufi  contemporaries. 

All  this  striving,  however,  all  wishes,  all  undertakings, 
were  overborne  by  the  genius  for  physiognomy,  which  nature 
had  bestowed  upon  hun.  For,  as  the  touchstone,  by  its 
blackness  and  peculiar  roughness  of  surface,  is  eminently 
fitted  to  distinguish  between  the  metals  whicl^  are  applied  to 
it;  so  that  pure  idea  of  humanity,  which  Lavater  carried 
within  himself,  and  that  sharp  yet  deUeate  gift  of  observation, 
which  at  first  he  exercised  from  natural  impulse  occasionally 
only  and  accidentally,  but  afterwards  with  deliberate  reflection 
and  regulariy,  qualified  him  in  the  highest  degree  to  note  tke 
peculiarities  of  individual  men,  and  to  understand,  distinguish, 
aod  express  them. 
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Eyery  talent  which  rests  on  a  decided  natural  gift;,  seems 
from  our  inability  to  subordinate  either  it  or  its  operations  ta 
any  idea  to  have  something  of  magic  about  it.  And,  in  truth, 
Lavater*s  insight  into  the  characters  of  individuals  surpassed 
all  conception;  one  was  utterly  amazed  at  his  remarks,  when 
in  confidence  we  were  talking  of  this  or  that  person ;  nay,  it 
was  frightful  to  live  near  a  man  who  clearly  discerned  the 
nicest  Innits  by  which  nature  had  been  pleasea  to  modify  and 
distinguish  our  various  personalities. 

Every  one  is  apt  to  believe  that  what  he  possesses  himself 
may  be  communicated  to  others;  and  so  Lavater  was  not 
content  to  make  use  of  this  great  gift  for  himself  alone,  but 
insisted  that  it  might  be  found  and  called  forth  in  others,  nay 
that  it  might  even  be  imparted  to  the  great  mass.  The  many 
duU  and  malicious  misinterpretations,  the  stupid  jests  in 
abundance,  and  detracting  railleries,  this  striking  doctrine 
gave  rise  to,  may  still  be  remembered  by  some  men;  how- 
ever, it  must  be  owned  that  the  worthy  man  himself  was  not 
altogether  without  blame  in  the  matter.  For  thoi:^h  a  high 
moial  sense  preserved  the  unity  of  his  inner  being,  yet,  with 
his  manifold  labors,  he  was  unable  to  attain  to  outward  unity, 
since  he  did  not  possess  the  slightest  capacity  for  philo- 
sophical method,  nor  for  artistic  talent. 

He  was  neither  Thinker  nor  Poet;  indeed,  not  even  an 
orator,  in  the  proper  s^ise  of  the  term.  Utterly  unable  to 
take  a  comprehensive  and  methodical  view,  he  nevertheless 
formed  an  unerring  judgment  of  individual  cases  and  thesp  he 
noted  down  boldly  side  by  side.  His  great  work  on  Phy- 
siognomy is  a  striking  proof  and  illustration  of  this.  In  him- 
self, the  idea  of  the  moral  <»:  of  the  sensual  man  might  form  a 
whole;  but  out  of  himself  he  coidd  not  represent  this  idea, 
except  practically  by  individual  cases,  in  the  same  way  as  he 
himself  had  apprehended  them  in  life. 

lliat  very  work  sadly  shows  us  how  in  the  commonest 
matter  of  experience  so  sharp-sighted  a  man,  may  go  groping 
about  him.  For  after  spending  an  immense  sum  and  empl^oy- 
ing  every  artist  and  botcher  Hving,  he  procured  at  last  draw- 
ings and  engravings,  which  were  so  far  without  character, 
that  he  is  obliged  in  his  work  to  say  after  each  one  that  it  is 
more  or  less  a  failure,  unmeaning  and  worthless.  True,  by 
this  means,  he  sharpened  his  own  judgment,  and  the  judg- 
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ment  of  others;  but  it  also  proves  that  his  mental  bias  led 
him  rather  to  heap  up  cases  of  experience,  than  to  draw  from 
them  any  clear  and  sober  principle.  For  this  reason  he  never 
could  come  to  results,  though  I  often  pressed  him  for  them. 
What  in  later  life  he  confided  as  such  to  his  friends,  were 
none  to  me ;  for  they  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  a  col- 
lection of  certain  lines  and  features,  nay,  warts  and  freckles, 
with  which  he  had  seen  certain  moral,  and  frequently  im- 
moral, peculiarities  associated.  There  were  certainly  some 
remarks  among  them  that  surprised  and  riveted  your  atten- 
tion ;  but  they  formed  no  series,  one  thing  followed  another 
accidentally,  there  was  no  gradual  advance  towards  any 
general  deductions  and  no  reference  to  any  principles  pre- 
viously established.  And  indeed  there  was  just  as  little  of  * 
literary  method  or  artistic  feeling  to  be  found  in  his  other- 
mitings,  which  invariably-contained  passionate  and  earnest 
expositions  of  his  thoughts  and  objects,  and  supplied  by  the 
most  affecting  and  appropriate  instances,  what  they  could 
not  accomplish  by  the  general  conception. 

The  following  reflections,  as  they  refer  to  those  circum- 
;fitances,  may  be  aptly  introduced  here. 

^  No  one  willingly  concedes  superiority  to  another,  so  long  as 
lie  can  in  any  way  deny  it.  Natural  gifts  of  every  kind  can 
the  least  be  denied,  and  yet  by  the  common  mode  of  speaking 
in  those  times,  genius  was  ascribed  to  the  poet  alone.  But 
xmother  world  seemed  all  at  once  to  rise  up;  genius  was 
looked  for  in  the  physician,  in  the  general,  in  the  statesman, 
and  before  long,  in  all  men,  who  thought  to  make  themselves 
eminent  either  in  theory  or  practice.  Zimmerman,  especially, 
bad  advanced  these  claims.  Lavater,  by  his  views  of  Phy- 
siognomy, was  compelled  to  assume  a  more  general  distribu- 
tion of  mental  gifts  by  nature ;  the  word  ffenius  became  a 
universal  symbol,  and  because  men  heard  it  uttered  so  often, 
they  thought  that  what  was  meant  by  it,  was  habitually  at 
hand.  HBut  then,  since  every  one  felt  himself  justified  in 
demanding  genius  of  others,  he  finally  believed  that  he  also 
must  possess  it  himself.  The  time  was  yet  far  distant  when 
it  could  be  affirmed,  that  genius  is  that  power  of  man  which 
by  its  deeds  and  actions  gives  laws  and  rules.  At  this  time 
it  was  thought  to  manifest  itself  only,  by  overstepping  exist- 
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ing  laws,  fareakiiig  established  rules,  and  dedaring  itself  abov^e 
all  restraint.  It  was,  therefore,  an  easy  thing  to  be  a  genius, 
and  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  extravaganee  botli  of 
word  and  deed  should  provoke  all  orderly  men  to  oppose 
themselves  to  such  a  monsterj 

When  anybody  rushed  into  the  world  on  foot,  without        I 
exactly  knowing  why  or  whither,  it  was  called  a  pass  of         ' 
genius;   and  when  any  one  undertook  an  aimless  and  use- 
less absurdity,  it  was  a  stroke  of  genius.   Young  men,  of  viva- 
cious and  true  talents,  too  often  lost  themselves  in  the  limit- 
less ;  and  then  older  men  of  imderstanding,  wanting  peiimps 
in  tsdent  and  in  soul,  found  a  most  malicious  gratification  m 
exposing  to  the  public  gaze,  their  manifold  and  ludicrous        ( 
miscarriages.  I 

For  my  part,  in  tibte  development  and  the  expression  of  my         ' 
own  ideas,  I  perhaps   experienced  &r  more  hindrance  and 
checks  from  the  &lse  co-operation  and  interference  of  the 
like-minded,  than  by  the  opposition  of  those  whose  turn  of 
mind  was  directly  contrary  to  my  own. 

With  a  strange  rapidity,  words,  epithets,  and  phrases, 
which  have  once  been  cleverly  employed  to  disparage  the 
highest  intellectual  gifts,  spread  by  a  sort  of  mechanical  repe- 
tition among  the  multitude,  and  in  a  short  time  they  are  to 
be  heard  everywhere,  even  in  common  life,  and  in  the  mouths 
of  the  most  imeducated ;  indeed  before  long  they  even  creep 
into  dictionaries.  In  this  way  the  word  genius  had  snared 
so  much  from  misrepresentation,  that  it  was  almost  desired 
to  banish  it  entirely  from  the  German  language. 

And  so  the  Grermans,  with  whom  the  common  voice  is  more 
apt  to  prevail  than  with  other  nations,  would  perhaps  have 
sacrificed  the  fairest  flower  of  speedi,  the  word  which,  though 
apparently  foreign,  really  belongs  to  every  people,  had  not 
the  sense  for  what  is  highest  and  best  in  man,  been  happily 
restored  and  soHdly  established  by  a  profounder  philosophy. 

In  the  preceding  p£^es  mention  has  been  frequently  made 
of  the  youthM  times  of  two  men,  whose  memory  will  never 
fede  from  the  history  of  Gterman  literature  and  morals.  At 
this  period,  however,  we  came  to  know  them  as  it  were  only 
by  the  errors  into  which  they  were  misled  by  a  felse  maxim 
which  prevailed  among  their  yontMul  contemporaries.    No- 
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tbixig,  therefore,  can  be  more  proper  than  with  iae  appreoia« 

tion  and  respect  to  paint  their  natural  form,  their  peculiar 

individuality,  just  as  it  appeared  at  that  time,  and  as  their 

^  immediate  presence  exhibited  itself  to  the  penetrating  eye 

\  of  Lavater.     Consequently,   since  the  heavy  and  expensive 

)f         volumes  of  the  great  work  on  Physiognomy  are  probably 

acoessible  to  a  few  only  of  our  readers,  I  have  no  scruple  in 

inserting  here  the  remarkable  passages  of  that  work,  which 

refer  to  both  the  Stolbergs,  in  the  second  part  and  its  thirtieth 

fragment,  page  224 : 

*'  The  young  men,  whose  portraits  and  profiles  we  have 
here  before  us,  are  Hke  first  men  who  ever  sat  and  stood  to 
^         me  for  physiognomical  description^  as  another  would  sit  to  a 
->        painter  for  his  portrait. 

**  I  knew  ihem  before,  the  noble  ones-->and  I  made  the 
'  first  attempt,  in  accordanoe  with  nature  and  with  all  my  pre* 

vious  knowledge,  to  observe  and  to  describe  their  character. 
**  Here  is  the  description  of  the  whole  man.'-*-^ 
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*^  See  the  blooming  youth  of  25 !  the  lightly-floating,  buoy- 
ant, elastic  creature  I  it  does  not  lie;  it  does  not  stand;  it 
does  not  lean;  it  does  not  fiy;  it  floats  or  swims.  Too  fuUof 
life,  to  rest;  too  supple  to  stand  firm;  too  heavy  and  too  weak, 
to  fly. 

''  A  floating  thing,  tiien,  which  does  not  touch  the  earth !  In 
its  whole  contour  not  a  single  slack  line ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
no  straight  one,  no  tense  one,  none  firmly  arched  or  stiffly 
curved ;  no  shaip  entering  angles,  no  rock-like  projection  of  the 
brow;  no  hardness;  no  stiffiiess;  no  defiant  roughness;  no 
threatening  insolence;  no  iron  will — all  is  elastic,  winning, 
but  nothing  iron;  no  stedfast  and  searching  profundity;  no 
dow  reflection,  or  prudent  thoughtfulness;  nowhere  the  rea- 
soner  with  the  scales  held  firmly  in  the  one  hand,  and  the 
sword  in  the  other;  and  yet  not  die  least  formality  in  look  or 
judgm^it!  but  still  the  most  perfect  straight^forwardness  of 
mtellect,  or  rather  the  most  immaculate  sentiment  of  truth ! 
Always  the  inward  feeler,  never  the  deep  thinker ;  never  the 
discoverer,  the  testing  unfolder  of  truth  so  quickly  seen,  so 
quickly  known,  so  quickly  loved,  and  quickly  grasped.  .  .  . 
Perpetual  soarer,  a  seer;  idealizer;  beautifier; — ^that  gives  a 
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fibape  and  form  to  all  his  ideas!  Ever  Hie  half-intoxicate'* 
poet,  seeing  only  what  he  will  see; — ^not  the  sorrowfully  lan- 
guishing; not  the  sternly  crushing;  but  the  lofty,  noblt, 
powerful!  who  with  *  thirst  for  the  sun*  {Sonnendurst)^  hovers 
to  and  fro  in  the  regions  of  air,  strives  aloft,  and  again— 
sinh  not  to  earth!  but  throws  himself  headlong  to  earth,  ^] 
bather  in  the  floods  of  the  '  Eock-stream*  {Felsemtram)^  and  | 

cradles  himself  '  in  the  thunder  of  the  echoing  rocks  around'  * 

{Im  Dormer  der  haUenden  Felsen  umher).     His  glance — ^not  I 

the  fire-glance  of  the  eagle!     His  brow  and  nose — not  the  . 

coiu*age  of  the  lion!  his  breast — ^not  the  stedfastness  of  the  | 

steed  that  neighs  for  battle !  In  the  whole,  however,  there  is 
much  of  the  tearing  activity  of  the  elephant     ....  * 

"  The  projecting  upper  lip  slightly  drawn  up  towards  the  '^ 
over-hanging  nose,  which  is  neither  sharply  cut,  nor  angular, 
evinces,  wi&  such  a  closing  of  the  mouth,  much  taste  and 
sensibility;  while  the  lower  part  of  the  face  bespeaks  much 
sensuality,  indolence,  and  thoughtlessness.  The  whole  outline 
of  the  profile  shows  openness,  honesty,  humanity,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  liability  to  be  led  astray,  and  a  high  degree  of 
that  good-hearted  indiscretion,  which  injures  no  one  but  him- 
self. The  middle  line  of  the  mouth  bespeaks  in  its  repose, 
a  downright,  planless,  weak,  good-natured  disposition;  when  ^ 
in  motion,  a  tender,  finely-feeling,  exceedingly  susceptible,  ' 

benevolent,  noble  man.     In  the  arch  of  the  eyelids,  and  in  \ 

the  glance  of  the  eyes,  there  sits  not  Homer,  but  the  deepest, 
most  thorough,  and  most  quick  feeling,  and  comprehension  of 
Homer;  not  the  epic,  but  the  lyric  poet;  genius,  which  fiises, 
moulds,  creates,  glorifies,  hovers,  transforms  all  into  a  heroic 
form — ^which  deifies  all.  The  half-closed  eyelids,  from  such  } 
an  arch,  indicate  the  keenly  sensitive  poet,  rather  than  the  .  ^ 
slowly  laborii^  artist,  who  creates  after  a  plan ;  the  whimsical  < 

rather  than  the  severe.  The  fuU  face  of  the  youth  is  much 
more  taking  and  attractive,  than  the  somewhat  too  loose,  too 
protracted  half-fiice;  the  fore-part  of  the  face  in  its  slight- 
est motion,  tells  of  a  highly  sensitive,  thoughtful,  inventive, 
imtaught,  inward  goodness,  of  a  softly  tremulous,  wrong- 
abhorring  love  of  liberty — an  eager  vivacity.  It  cannot  con- 
ceal from  the  commonest  observer  the  lightest  impression 
which  it  receives  for  the  moment,  or  adopts  for  ever.  Every 
object,  which  nearly  concerns  or  interests  him,  drives  the 
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blood  into  the  cheeks  and  nose;  where  honor  is  concerned, 
ihe  most  maidenly  blush  of  shame  spreads  like  lightning  over 

"^the  delicately  sensitive  skin. 

"  The  complexion  is  not  the  pale  one  of  all-creating,  all-con* 

'  suming  genius;  not  the  wildly  glowing  one  of  the  contemp- 

"tuous  destroyer;  not  the  milk-white  one  of  the  blond;  not 
the  olive  one  of  the  strong  and  hardy;  not  the  brownish  one 
of  the  slowly  plodding  peasant;  but  the  white,  the  red,  and 
the  violet,  running  o^e  into  another,  and  so  expressively,  and 
so  happily,  blended  together  like  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  whole  character.  The  soul  of  the  whole  and  of  each 
single  feature  is  freedom,  and  elastic  activity,  which  springs 
fortik  easily  and  is  as  easily  repulsed.  The  whole  fore.£BM$e  and 
the  way  the  head  is  carried,  promise  magnanimity  and  upright 
cheerfulness.  Incorruptible  sensibihty,  delicacy  of  taste,  purity 
of  mind,  goodness  and  nobleness  of  soul,  active  power,  a  feel- 
ing of  strength  and  of  weakness,  shine  out  so  transparently 
through  the  whole  &ce,  that  what  were  otherwise  a  lively 
SQlf-complacency  dissolves  itself  into  a  noble  modesty,  and 
most  artlessly  and  unconstrainedly  the  natural  pride  and  vanity 
of  youth  melt  with  the  loveliness  of  twilight  into  the  easy 
majesty  of  the  whole  man.  The  whitish  hair,  the  length  and 
awkwardness  of  form,  the  softness  and  lightness  of  step,  the 
hesitating  gait,  the  flatness  of  the  breast,  the  fair  unfurrowed 
brow,  and  various  other  features  spread  over  the  whole  man  a 
certain  feminine  air,  by  which  the  inward  quickness  of  action 
is  moderated,  and  every  intentional  offence  and  every  mean- 
ness made  for  ever  impossible  to  the  heart;  but  at  the  same 

'  time  clearly  evincing  that  the  spirited  and  fiery  poet,  with  all 
his  unaffected  thirst  for  freedom  and  for  emancipation,  is 

"  neither  destined  to  be  a  man  of  business,  thoroughly  persist- 
ent, who  steadily  and  resolutely  carries  out  his  plans,  or  to 
become  immortal  in  the  bloody  strife.  And  now,  in  conclu- 
sion, I  remark,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  have  as  yet  said 
nothing  of  the  most  striking  trait— the  noble  simplicity,  free 
from  all  affectation !  Nothing  of  his  childlike  openness  of  heart! 
Nothing  of  the  entire  unconsciousness  of  his  outward  nobility ! 
Nothing  of  the  inexpressible  honhommie  with  Which  he  accepts 
and  bears  reproaches  or  warnings,  nay,  even  accusations  and 
wrongful  charges. 

'*  But  who  can  find  an  end,  who  wiU  imdertake  to  tell  all 
Vol.  II.  I. 
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that  be  sees  or  feels  in  a  good  man^  in  vrbam  there  is  so  much 
pure  humanity?" 

2>£8CBIF!riOK   07  THE   ELDER  BTOLBEAO. 

'*'  What  I  have  said  of  the  younger  brother — how  mach  of 
it  may  be  said  also  of  the  elder!  The  principal  thing  I  have 
to  remark  is  the  foUowing:— 

*'  This  figure  and  this  character  are  more  compact  and  less 
difl^se  than  the  former.  There  aU  was  longer  or  flatter ;  here 
all  is  [porter,  broader,  more  arched,  and  roimded;  there  all 
was  vague;  here  ever3rthing  is  more  precise  and  sharply 
defined.  So  the  brow;  «o  thie  nose;  so  the  breajst:  more 
compressed,  more  active,  less  di^tiise,  more  of  concen- 
trated life  and  power!  For  the  rest,  the  same  amiableness 
and  honhommie!  Not  that  striking  openness,  rather  more  of 
reserve,  but  in  principle,  or  rather  in  deed,  the  same  honora- 
Ue  tone.  The  same  invincible  abhorrence  of  injustice  and 
baseness;  t^e  same  irreconcilable  hatred  of  all  that  is  called 
cunning  and  trickery;  the  same  unyielding  opposition  to 
tyranny  and  despotism;  the  same  pure,  incorruptible  sensi- 
bility to  all  that  is  noble,  and  great,  and  good;  the  same 
need  of  friendship  and  of  freedom,  t^e  same  sensitiveness  and 
noble  thirst  for  glory;  the  same  catiholicity  of  heart  for  all 
good,  wise,  sincere,  and  energetic  men,  renowned  or  imre- 
Bowned,  known  or  misunderstood, — and  the  same  light-hearted 
ittconsiderateness.  No!  not  exactly  the  same.  The  face  is 
sharper,  more  contracted,  firmer;  has  more  inward,  self- 
developing  capacity  for  business  and  practical  counsels;  more 
of  enterprising  spirit — ^which  is  shown  especially  by  the 
strongly  prominent  and  Mly  rounded  bones  of  the  eye- 
sockets.  Not  the  all-blending,  rich,  pure,  lofty  poet's  feeling 
—not  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  the  productive  power  which 
marks  the  other — but  yet  he  is,  and  that  in  profounder  depths^ 
vivacious,  upright,  ardent.  Not  the  airy  genius  of  light  float- 
ing away  in  the  m(»ning  red  of  heaven,  and  &shioning  huge 
shapes  therein— but  more  of  inward  power,  though  perhaps  less 
of  expression !  more  powerful  and  terrible — less  of  elegance 
and  finish;  thou^  his  pencil  nevertheless  wants  neither 
ooloring  nor  enchantment.  More  wit  and  riotous  humor; 
droll  satire;  brow,  nose,  look — ^U  so  downward,  so  over- 
hanging— decidedly  what  it  should  foe  for  original  and  all- 
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eidxveBing  wit,  wiiickdoee  not  gather  from  without,  but 
l^riDgB  for&  from  within.  Above  all  in  this  churaeter  evory 
trait  more  prominent,  more  angular,  more  aggressiTe,  more 
storming!  No  pasfiive  duUness,  no  relaxatkm,  except  in  the 
«anken  eyes,  where,  m  weti  as  in  the  brow  and  aose,  pleasure 
evidently  sits.  In  all  besides— and  even  in  this  very  brow, 
liiis  concentration  of  all — in  this  look  indeedr-^there  is  an  uaunis- 
takable  expression  <^  natural,  unacquired  greatniess;  strength, 
impettiosity  of  manliness;  constancy,  simplkity,  preeisiair' 

After  having  in  Darmstadt  conceded  to  Merk  the  justiee  of 
his  opinions  and  allowed  him  to  triumph,  in  his  having  predicted 
my  speedy  separation  from  these  gay  companions,  I  lound 
mjeelt  again  in  Frankfort,  well  received  by  every  one, 
including  my  father,  although  the  latter  could  not  conceal  his 
disappointment  that  I  had  not  descended  by  the  pass  to  Airolo, 
and  announced  to  him  from  Milan  my  arrival  m  Italy.  AM 
this  was  expressed  by  his  silence  rather  than  his  words;  but 
abov«  all  he  did  not  show  the  sli^teet  sympathy  with  thoge 
wild  rocks,  those  lakes  of  mist,  and  dragons'  nests. 

At  last,  however,  by  an  incidental  remaric,  by  no  means 
intended  for  a  reproach,  he  gave  me  to  understand  how  little 
aQ  such  Sights  were  worth:  he  who  has  not  seen  Naples,  he 
observed,  has  lived  to  no  end. 

On  my  return  I  did  not,  I  could  not,  avoid  seeii^  lilli;  the 
position  we  maintained  towards  each  other  was  tender  and 
considerate.  I  was  informed  that  they  had  frilly  convineed 
lier  in  my  absence,  that  she  must  break  off  her  intimai^  with 
me,  and  that  this  was  the  more  necessary  and  indeed  more 
^Ntactioable,  sinee  by  my  journey  and  voluntaiy  absence,  I  had 
igiven  a  sufficiently  clear  intimation  of  my  own  intentions. 
Nevertheless,  the  same  localities  in  town  and  coim^,  the  same 
friends,  oonfid^itially  acquainted  with  ail  the  past,  eoidd 
scarcely  be  seen  without  emotion  by  either  of  us--HitiU  and 
ibr  eiver  lovers,  although  drawn  apart  in  a  myi^erious  way. 
It  ^Ptas  an  accursed  state,  which  in  a  certain  sense  resemlded 
Hades,  or  the  meeting  of  the  happy  with  the  unhappy 
dead. 

There  were  moments  when  departed  dajn  seemed  to  revii^e, 
Imt  instantly  vanished  agaia,  like  ghosts. 

Some  kind  people  had  told  me  in  eonfidencet  that  lilli, 

l2 
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when  all  die  oostacles  to  our  union  were  laid  before  her,  had 
declared  that  for  my  love  she  was  ready  to  renounce  all  pre- 
sent ties  and  adyantages,  and  to  go  with  me  to  America. 
America  was  then  perhaps,  still  more  than  now,  the  Eldorado 
of  all  who  found  themselves  crossed  in  the  wishes  of  the 
moment. 

But  the  very  thing  which  should  have  animated  my  hopes, 
only  depressed  them  the  more.  My  handsome  paternal  house, 
only  a  few  hundred  steps  from  hers,  offered  certainly  a  more 
tolerable  and  more  attractive  habitation  than  an  imcertain  and 
remote  locality  beyond  the  ocean;  still  I  do  not  deny,  that  in 
her  presence  all  hopes,  all  wishes  sprang  to  life  again,  and 
irresolution  was  stirring  within  me. 

True,  the  injunctions  of  my  sister  were  very  peremptory  and 
precise;  not  only  had  she,  with  all  the  shrewd  penetration *of 
which  she  was  mistress,  explained  the  situation  of  things  to 
me,  but  she  had  also,  with  painfully  c(^ent  letters,  harped 
upon  the  same  text  still  more  powerfully.  ^'It  were  very 
well,"  said  she,  ''  if  you  could  not  help  it,  then  you  would 
have  to  put  up  with  it ;  such  things  one  must  suffer  but  not 
choose  J*  Some  months  passed  away  in  this  most  miserable  of 
all  conditions ;  every  circumstance  had  conspired  against  the 
union;  in  her  alone  I  felt,  I  knew,  lay  the  power  which 
could  have  overcome  every  difficulty. 

Both  the  lovers,  conscious  of  their  position,  avoided  all  soli- 
tary interviews ;  but,  in  company,  they  could  not  help  meet- 
ing in  the  usual  formal  way.  It  was  now  that  the  strongest 
trial  was  to  be  gone  through,  as  every  noble  and  feeling  soul 
will  acknowledge,  when  I  have  explained  myself  more  frdly. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  in  a  new  acquaintance,  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  attachment,  the  lover  gladly  draws  a  veil 
over  the  past.  ChH>wing  affection  troubles  itself  about  no 
antecedents,  and  as  it  springs  up  like  genius  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  it  knows  nothing  either  of  past  or  future.  It  is 
true,  my  closer  intimacy  with  LiUi  had  begun  by  her  telling 
me  the  story  of  her  early  youth :  how,  from  a  child  up, 
fihe  had  excited  in  many  both  a  liking  and  devotion  to  herself, 
especially  in  strangers  visiting  her  father's  gay  and  lively 
house,  and  how  she  had  foimd  her  pleasmre  in  all  this,  though 
it  had  been  attended  with  no  further  consequences  and  had 
lead  to  no  permanent  tie. 
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True,  lovers  consider  all  that  they  have  felt  before  only  as 
preparation  for  their  present  bliss,  only  as  the  foundation  on 
which  the  structure  of  their  ^ture  life  is  to  be  reared.  Past 
attachments  seem  like  spectres  of  the  night,  which  glide 
away  before  the  break  of  day. 

But  what  occurred !  The  fair  came  on,  and  with  it  appeared 
the  whole  swarm  of  those  spectres  in  their  reality ;  all  the 
mercantile  friends  of  the  eminent  house  came  one  by  one,  and 
it  was  soon  manifest  that  not  a  man  amoi^  them  was  willing 
or  able  wholly  to  give  up  a  certain  chiim  to  the  lovely 
daughter.  The  younger  ones,  without  being  obtrusive,  still 
seemed  to  claim  the  rights  of  famihar  friends ;  the  middle- 
aged,  with  a  certain  obliging  dignity,  like  those  who  seek  to 
make  themselves  beloved,  and  who  in  all  probability  might 
come  forward  with  higher  claims.  There  were  fine  men 
among  them,  with  the  additional  recommendation  of  a  sub- 
stantial fortune. 

The  older  gentlemen,  with  their  uncle's  wavs  and  manners, 
were  altogether  intolerable ;  they  coidd  not  bndle  their  hands, 
and  in  the  midst  of  their  disagreeable  twaddle  would  demand 
a  kiss,  for  which  the  cheek  was  not  refused.  It  was  so  natural 
to  her,  gracefully  to  satisfy  every  one.  The  conversation,  too, 
excited  many  a  painfrd  remembrance.  Allusion  was  constantly 
made  to  pleasure  parties  by  water  and  by  land,  to  perils  of  aU 
kinds  with  their  happy  escapes,  to  balls  and  evenmg  prome- 
nades, to  the  amusement  afforded  by  ridiculous  wooers,  and 
to  whatever  could  excite  an  uncomfortable  jealousy  in  the 
heart  of  an  inconsolable  lover,  who  had,  as  it  were,  foi  a  long 
time  drawn  to  himself  the  simi  of  so  many  years.  But  amid 
all  this  crowd  and  gaiety,  she  did  not  push  aside  her  friend, 
and  when  she  turned  to  him.  she  contrived,  in  a  few  words, 
to  express  all  the  tenderness  which  seemed  allowable  to  their 
present  position. 

But  let  us  turn  from  this  torture,  of  which  the  memory  even 
is  almost  intolerable,  to  poesy,  which  afforded,  at  least,  an 
intellectual  and  heartfelt  dleviation  of  my  sufferings. 

"  LilWs  Menagerie'^  belongs  somewhere  to  this  period;  I 
do  not  adduce  the  poem  here,  because  it  does  not  reveal  the 
softer  sentiment,  but  seeks  only,  with  genial  earnestness,  to 
exaggerate  the  disagreeable,  and  by  comical,  and  provoking 
images,  to  change  renunciation  into  despair. 
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The  foiiowif^  song  expresses  rather  the  sweeter  side  of  that 
misery,  and  on  that  account  is  hsstt  inserted : 

Sweetest  roses,  ye  are  drooping. 

By  my  love  ye  were  not  worn ; 
Bloom  for  one,  who  past  all  hoping. 

Feels  his  soul  by  sorrow  torn. 

Oh,  tiie  days  still  live  in  thought,  love. 
When  to  thee,  my  angel,  bound; 

I  my  garden  early  sought,  love. 
And  for  thee  the  young  buds  found. 

All  the  flowers  and  fruits  I  bore  thee. 

And  I  cast  them  at  thy  feet; 
As  I  proudly  stood  before  thee. 

Then  my  heart  with  hope  ifould  beat! 

Sweetest  roses,  ye  are  drooping. 

By  my  love  ye  were  not  worn ; 
Bloom  for  one,  who  past  all  hoping. 

Feels  his  soul  by  sorrow  torn. 

Hie  opera  of  ^^Erwin  and  Wmra'*'*  was  suggested  by  iJie 
pretty  little  romaufat  or  ballad  introduced  by  Goldsmith  m  his 
*♦  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'*  which  had  given  us  so  much  pleasuxe 
in  our  happiest  days,  when  we  never  dreamed  tliat  a  similar 
£ite  awaited  us. 

I  have  already  introduced  some  of  the  poetical  productions 
of  this  epoch,  and  I  only  wish  tiiey  had  all  been  preserved^ 
'  A  never  Mling  excitement  in  the  happy  season  of  love,. 
1^  heightened  by  the  b^ianing  of  care,  gave  birth  to  songs, 
which  throughout  expressed  no  overstrained  emotion,  iMit 
always  the  sincere  feeling  of  the  moment.  From  social  songs 
for  festivals,  down  to  the  most  trifling  of  presentation-versea 
»— aU  was  living  and  real  and  what  a  refined  company  had 
sympathized  in;  first  glad,  then  sorrowful,  till  fineDly  there 
Tv;as  no  height  of  bliss,  no  depth  of  woe,  to  which  a  strain  wa& 
not  devoted. 

All  these  internal  feelings  and  outward  doings,  so  far  s^ 
they  were  likely  to  vex  and  pain  my  father,  were  by  my 
mother's  bustling  prudence  skilfully  kept  from  him.  Although 
his  hope  of  seeing  me  lead  into  his  house,  that  first  one  (who. 
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had  80  faHj  realised  his  ideas  of  a  daogfa^r-ii^law)  had 
died  awaj,  still  ibis  "state-lady/'  as  he  used  to  call  her  m 
bis  confidential  conversations  with  his  wife,  woidd  sever 
suit  him. 

Nevertheless  he  let  matters  take  their  conraet  and  dilig^mtly 
occupied  himself  with  his  little  Chancery.  The  young  juristic 
Mend,  as  well  as  the  dexterous  amanuensis,  gained  continually 
more  and  more  of  influence  under  his  firm.  As  the  absentee 
was  now  no  longer  missed  there,  they  let  me  take  my  own 
way,  and  sought  to  establish  themselves  firmly  upon  a  ground 
on  which  I  was  not  destined  to  thrive. 

Fortunately  my  own  tendencies  corresponded  with  the- 
sentiments  and  wishes  of  my  father.  He  had  so  great  an 
idea  of  my  poetic  talents,  and  felt  so  personal  a  pleasure  in 
the  applause  which  my  earliest  efforts  had  obtained,  that  he 
often  talked' to  me  qn  the  subject  of  new  and  further  attempts. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  did  not  venture  to  communicate  to  him 
any  of  these  social  effusions  and  poems  of  passion. 

As,  in  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  I  had  in  my  own  way  mir- 
rored forth  the  image  of  an  important  epoch  of  the  world,  I 
now  again  carefully  looked  round  for  another  crisis  in  political 
history  of  similar  interest.  Accordingly  the  Revolt  of  the 
Netherlands  attracted  my  attention.  In  Gotz,  I  had  depicted 
a  man  of  parts  and  energy,  sinking  imder  the  delusion  that, 
in  times  of  anarchy,  ability  and  honesty  of  purpose  must  have 
their  we^ht  and  influence.  The  design  of  Egmont-was  to 
shew  that  the  most  firmly  established  institutions  cannot 
maintain  themselves  agaiust  a  powerful  and  shrewdly  cal- 
culatiug  Despotism.  I  had  tsdked  so  earnestly  wi^  my 
&ther  about  what  the  piece  ought  to  be,  and  what  I  wanted 
to  do,  that  it  inspired  him  with  an  invincible  desire  to  see 
the  plan  which  I' had  already  worked  out  in  my  head,  fairly 
set  down  on  paper,  in  order  to  its  being  printed  and  admired. 

In  earlier  times,  while  I  still  hoped  to  gain  Lilli's  hand,  I 
had  applied  myself  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  legal  business,  but  now  I  sought  to  fill  the 
fearful  gulf  which  separated  me  fi-om  her,  with  occupations 
of  more  intellect  and  soul.  I  therefore  set  to  work  in  earnest 
with  the  composition  of  Egmont.  Unlike  the  first  Gotz  von 
Berlichingen^  however,  it  was  not  written  in  succession  and  | 
in  order;  but  inmiediately  after  the  first  introduction  I  went 
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at  once  to  the  main  scenes  without  troubling  myself  about 
the  yarious  connecting  links.  I  made  rapid  progress,  because 
my  fiither,  knowing  my  fitful  way  of  workii^,  spurred  me  on 
(literally  and  without  exaggeration)  day  and  n^ht,  and  seemed 
to  believe  that  the  plan,  so  easily  conceiyed,  might  as  easily 
be  executed. 
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And  so  I  got  on  rapidly  with  my  ^^Egmont;*^  and  while  I 
found  in  this  some  aUeyiation  of  my  womided  passion,  the 
society  of  a  clever  artist  also  helped  me  through  many  weari- 
some hours.  And  thus,  as  had  often  hefore  been  the  case,  a 
vague  desire  of  practical  improvement  brought  me  a  secret 
peace  of  mind,  at  a  time  when  it  could  scarcely  be  hoped  for. 

John  Melchiob  Kbaus,  who  had  been  bom  at  Frank- 
fort, but  educated  in  Paris,  having  just  returned  from  a  short 
toiu:  to  the  north  of  Germany,  paid  me  a  visit,  and  I  inmie- 
diately  felt  an  impulse  and  a  need  to  attach  myself  to  him. 
He  was  a  cheerful  merry  fellow,  whose  light  joyous  disposition 
had  found  its  right  sphere  in  Paris. 

At  that  time  Paris  promised  a  pleasant  welcome  for  Ger" 
mans;  Philip  Hagkebt  was  residing  there  in  credit  and 
opulence;  the  true  German  style  in  which,  both  in  oil  and 
water-colors,  he  &dthfully  excuted  landscapes  after  nature, 
met  with  great  favor,  as  contrasted  with  the  formal  "  man^ 
nerum"  into  which  the  French  had  &]len.  Wille,  in  high 
esteem  as  a  copperplate  engraver,  supported  and  made  Ger- 
man excellence  more  widely  known.  Gbimm,  already  an 
artist  of  some  influence,  rejoiced  to  help  his  countrymen. 
Pleasant  excursions,  in  order  to  take  original  sketches  from 
nature  were  constantly  undertaken,  in  which  much  of  im- 
doubted  excellence  was  either  executed  or  designed. 

BoucHEB  and  Watteau,  both  of  them  artists  bom, 'whose 
works,  though  fluttering  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  time, 
were  always  highly  respectable,  were  favorably  inclined  to 
the  new  school,  and  even  took  an  active  part  in  their  excur- 
sions, though  only  for  the  sake  of  amusement  and  experiment. 
Gbeuze,  living  quietly  by  himself  in  his  &mily  circle,  and 
fond  of  representing  such  domestic  scenes,  seemed  delighted 
with  his  own  works,  held  an  honored  and  easy  pencil. 

All  these  several  styles  our  townsman  Kbaxts  was  able  to 
take  up  and  blend  with  his  own  particular  talent;  he  formed 
himself  in  school  after  school,  and  was  skilful  in  his  portrait- 
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like  delineations  of  family  and  friendly  gatherings;  equally 
happy  was  he  in  his  landscape  sketches,  which  cordially  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  eye  by  their,  clear  outlines,  ^mas- 
sive  shadows,  and  agreeable  coloring.  The  inward  sense  wa» 
satisfied  by  a  certain  naive  truth,  while  the  admirer  of  artistic 
skill  was  especially  pleased  with  the  tact  by  which  he  arranged 
and  grouped  into  a  pctuie  what  he  had  copied  sin^y  from 
nature. 

He  was  a  most  agreeaUe  eompankm ;  a  dieerful  equam- 
mity  never  failed  him;  oUiging  without  obsequiousness, 
reserved  without  pride,  he  was  everywhere  at  hcmie,  everf- 
where  beloved,  the  most  aetive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  manageable  of  all  mortals.  With  such  talents  and  of 
fludi  a  disposition,  he  soon  won  the  fietvor  of  the  hig^r  drdea; 
but  he  was  especially  well  received  at  the  castle  of  the  Baron 
TOO.  Stein,  at  Nassau  on  the  Lahn,  whose  aceomplished  and 
lovely  daughter  he  assisted  in  her  artistie  studies,  and  in 
many  ways  enlivened  the  whole  circle. 

Upon  the  marriage  of  this  eicoelJent  lady  to  the  Count  von 
Werther,  the  newly  wedded  ooople  took  the  artist  with  them 
to  Thuringia,  where  the  Count  possessed  a  krge  estate,  and 
thus  he  got  to  Weimar.     His  aoqmintanoe  was  imi 
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that  he  would  fix  his  permanent  abode  there.  i 

Obliging  as  he  was  to  everybody,  iqwn  his  letom  at  tins 
time  to  Frankfort,  he  stimnlated  my  love  of  art,  which  had  been 
contented  with  merely  collecting,  and  to  makuig  practioai  J 

essays.     The  neighbourhood  of  Ste  artist  is  inda^nsaUe  to         f 
the  Dilettante,  for  the  latter  sees  all  that  is  wanling  in  him- 
self  supplied  by  the  former ;  the  wishes  of  tiie  amateur  9se 
fulfilled  in  the  artist. 

By  a  certain  natural  talent,  assisted  by  practioe,  I  sac- 
ceeded  pretty  well  in  an  outline,  and  I  could  give  the  shape  of 
all  that  I  saw  before  me  in  nature ;  but  I  wanted  the  peculiar 
plastic  power,  the  skilful  industry,  which  lends  a  body  to  the 
outline  by  well-graduated  light  and  shade.  My  cojnes  were  \ 
rather  remote  suggestions  of  the  real  form,  and  my  figures 
like  thpse  light  airy  beings  in  Dante's  Purgatory,  whi(^, 
casting  no  shadow  themselves,  fled  affirighted  at  ihe  shadows 
of  actual  bodies. 

Lavater's  fishing  for  physiognomical  treasures — for  so  we 
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may  well  designttto  ihe  impcrtimate  urgenerf  with  wMch  be 
called  upon  all  meifc,  not  only  to  ofoserve  phyriognomies,  but 
also  praetioaUy  to  make,  be  it  aitifltie  or  most  bungling 
attempts  at  copyiii^  &oes,  led  me  into  the  habit  of  taking 
the  porlxaits  of  all  my  friends  on  gsey  paper,  with  black  and 
white  chalk.  The  likeness  was  not  to  be  mistaken,  but  it 
required  tbe  hand  of  my  artistic  Mend  to  make  them  stand 
out  &om  the  dark  back-ground. 

In  turning  o^er  andlooking  through  the  xic&portfolioof  draw* 
iBgs  which  the  good  Kraus  l»d  taken  dnring  Ins  travels, we  had 
most  pleasant  talk  together  when  he  came  to  the  ricetches  of 
scenes  and  prisons  in  and  about  Weimar.  On  such  paintings  I, 
too^  was  glad  to  dwell,  and  yon  may  imagxae  that  it  must  hatu 
been  fiatterii^  to  the  young  man,  to  see  in  so  many  pictures 
only  the  text  which  was  to  lead  to  a  circumstantially  repeated 
exclamation:  they  would  be  glad  to  see  him  there.  Wilii 
tniich  graee  he  would  imitate  the  different  persons  whose  por- 
traits he  had  taken  and  inspersonate  the  greetings  and  invi- 
ti^ons  he  had  reeeiTed.  One  very  suceessM  oil-paindng 
rejnresented  the  chapel-master,  Wolf,  at  the  piano,  with  his 
wue  behind  him  preparing  to  sing ;  and  this  gave  the  artist 
opportunity  to  assure  me  in  earnest  terms,  of  the  warm  weU 
econe  tiiis  worthy  pair  would  give  me.  Among  his  sketches 
w^:e  several  of  the  wpod  and  mountain:  scenery  around  Bur* 
gel.  Here  an  honest  forester,  more  peihaps  to  please  hia 
pretty  daughters  than  himself,  had  by  means  of  bribes,  rail* 
ings,  and  mossy  paths,  opened  pleasant  and  sociable  walks 
through  the  rough  masses  of  rocks,  thickets,  and  plantations. 
In  one  of  these  beautiful  promenades  he  had  painted  the  &ir 
damsels  in  white  dresses,  and  not  without  their  atteiulant 
cavaliers.  In  one  of  these  you  immediately  recognized  Ber- 
toch,  whose  serious  designs  upon  the  oldest  cktughter  were 
openly  avowed;  and  Kraus  was  not  offended  if  you  ventured 
to  refer  a  second  youth  to  himself,  and  guessed  his  growing 
attachment  to  the  sister. 

BxsTucH,  as  the  pupil  of  Wieland,  had  so  distinguished 
himself  in  science  and  in  business,  that  already  appointed 
private  secretary  of  the  Duke,  he  had  the  best  possible  pro- 
i^cts  before  him.  From  him  we  passed  to  Wieland  and 
talked  at  length  of  his  rectitude,  and  cheeri^ilness,  and  kindly 
di£|K>sition ;  his  fine  literary  and  poetical  designs  were  dwelt 
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Upon,  and  allusions  were  made  to  the  influence  of;  iheMercur 
throughout  G^ermany ;  many  otl  er  names  of  literary,  political, 
or  social  distinction  were  also  mentioned,  and  among  them. 
MussBus,  Kirms,  Berendis,  and  Ludecus.  Of  women,  the 
wife  of  Wolf,  and  a  widow  Kotzebue,  with  a  lovely  daughter 
and  a  bright  boy,  were,  among  many  others,  characterized 
and  extolled.  Eyerything  seemed  to  point  to  a  fresh  and 
active  life  of  literature  and  art. 

And  so,  by  degrees,  was  exhibited  all  the  Tarious  elements 
upon  which  the  yomig  Duke  was,  on  his  return,  to  work. 
His  mother  and  guardian  had  prepared  this  state  of  things, 
while,  as  regarded  the  introduction  of  more  important 
measures,  all  that,  in  accordance  with  the  duty  of  such  pro- 
yisional  governments,  was  left  to  the  judgment  and  decision 
of  the  future  sovereign.  The  sad  ruin  caused  by  the  burning 
of  the  palace  was  already  looked  upon  as  furnishing  occasion 
for  new  improvements.  The  mines  at  Ilmenau,  which  had 
stopped  working,  but  which,  it  was  asserted,  might  again  be 
made  profitable  by  going  to  the  great  expense  of  repairing 
the  deep  shaft ; — ^the  academy  at  Jena,  which  was  somewhat 
behind  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  was  consequently  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  some  of  its  most  able  teachers, — and  many 
other  matters,  roused  a  noble  common  interest.  Already 
were  looks  cast  around  for  persons,  who,  in  the  upward 
struggle  of  Germany,  might  be  qualified  to  ftirther  such 
various  designs  for  good,  and  the  prospect  seemed  as  fresh  as 
the  vivacity  and  energy  of  youth  could  desire.  And  if  it 
seemed  sad  to  bring  a  young  princess  not  to  a  home,  of  a 
suitable  princely  dignity,  but  to  a  very  ordinary  dwelling  built 
for  quite  a  different  object;  still  such  beautifully  situated  and 
well  contrived  country-houses  as  Ettenburg,  Belvedere,  and 
other  delightful  pleasure-seats,  gave  enjoyment  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  also  a  hope  that  the  life  of  nature  thi^  rendered 
necessary,  might  lead  to  profitable  and  agreeable  occupa- 
tions. 

In  the  course  of  this  biography,  we  have  circumstantially 
exhibited  the  child,  the  boy,  the  youtih,  seeking  by  different 
ways  to  approach  to  the  Suprasensible  first,  looking  with 
■strong  inclmation  to  a  religion  of  nature ;  then,  clinging  with 
love  to  a  positive  one ;  and,  finally,  concentrating  himself  in 
the  trial  of  his  own  poweris,  and  joyfully  giving  himself  up  to 
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the  general  faith.  Whilst  he  wandered  to  and  fro,  space 
which  lay  intermediate  between  the  sensible  and  suprasen- 
sible  regions,  seeking  and  looking  about  him,  much  came  in 
his  way  which  did  not  appear  to  belong  to  either,  and  he 
seemed  to  see,  more  and  more  distinctly,  that  it  is  better  to 
avoid  all  thought  of  the  immense  and  incomprehensible. 

He  thought  he  could  detect  in  nature — ^both  animate  and 
inanimate,  with  soul  or  without  soul — something  which  mani- 
fests itself  only  in  contradictions,  and  which,  therefore,  could 
not  be  comprehended  under  any  idea,  still  less  under  one 
word.  It  was  not  godlike,  for  it  seemed  unreasonable ;  not 
human,  for  it  had  no  understanding ;  nor  devilish,  for  it  was 
beneficent;  nor  angelic,  for  it  often  betrayed  a  malicious 
pleasure.  It  resembled  chance,  for  it  evolved  no  con- 
sequences; it  was  like  Providence,  for  it  hinted  at  connexion. 
All  that  limits  us  it  seemed  to  penetrate ;  it  seemed  to  sport 
at  will  with  the  necessary  elements  of  our  existence ;  it  con- 
tracted time  and  expanded  space.  In  the  impossible  alone 
did  it  appear  to  find  pleasure,  while  it  rejected  the  possible 
with  oontenipt. 

To  this  principle,  which  seemed  to  come  in  between  all 
other  principles  to  separate  them,  and  yet  to  link  them 
together,  I  gave  the  name  of  Demonic,  after  the  example  of 
the  ancients  and  of  those  who,  at  any  rate,  had  perceptions 
of  the  same  kind.  I  sought  to  screen  myself  from  this  fear- 
ful principle,  by  taking  refuge,  according  to  my  usual  habits, 
in  an  imaginary  creation. 

Among  the  parts  of  history  which  I  had  particularly  studied 
with  some  care,  were  the  events  which  have  made  the  United 
Netherlands  so  famous.  I  had  diligently  examined  the  origi- 
nal sources,  and  had  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get 
my  facts  at  first  hand,  and  to  bring  the  whole  period  vividly 
before  my  mind's  eye.  The  situations  it  presented  appeared 
to  me  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  dramatic,  while,  for  a  prin- 
cipal figure,  around  whom  the  others  might  be  grouped  with 
the  happiest  effect,  there  was  Count  Egmont,  whose  greatness 
as  a  man  and  a  hero  was  most  captivating. 

But  for  my  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  convert  him  into  a 
dbaracter  marked  by  such  peculiarities  as  would  grace  a  youth 
better  than  a  man  in  years,  and  an  unmarried  man  better  than 
the  Neither  of  a  family;  and  one  independent,  rather  than  one, 
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who,  howeyer  freely  disposed,  is  nevertheless  restzaiiied  l^ 
the  Ysurious  relations  of  life. 

Haying  thus,  in  my  eonception  of  Egmont^s  chacactery 
niade  him  youthful,  and  set  hin^  free  from  all  domesdc 
resttaiB^te,  I  ascribed  to  him  unlimited  enjoyment  of  life  and 
its  pleasures,  boundless  self-reliance,  a  gift  of  drawing  all  men 
to  himself,  and  consequently  also  ci  winning  the  fiivor  of  .the 
people,  and  whick,  while  it  iuspired  a  princess  with  a  siLent* 
and  a  young  child  of  nature  with  an  avowed  passion,  won  for 
him  the  sympathy  of  a  shrewd  statesman,  and  ev^a  the  loving 
admiration  of  the  scm  of  his  great  advnsary. 

The  personal  courage  which  distii^uishes  the  hero  is  the 
foundation  upon  whicm  his  whole  character  rests,  the  ground 
and  sc»l  from  which  it  ^rung.  He  knows  no  danger,  and 
wiUingly  is  blind  to  the  greatest  ivhen  it  is  close  at  hand. 
Surrounded  by  enemies,  we  may,  at  any  rate,  cut  our  way 
through  them ;  the  medaes  of  state  policy  are  harder  to  l»eak 
throu^  The  D^nonkal  element,  which  is  in  play  on  both 
sides,  and  in  conflict  with  which  the  lovely  Mis  while 
the  hated  triumphs;  and,  above  all,  the  prospect  that  out  of 
ikm  ccmiict  will  c^ng  a  third  element,  which  will  answer  to 
the  wishes  of  all  men;— this  perhaps  is  what  has  gained  for 
the  piece  (not,  indeed,  immediately  on  its  first  appearance^ 
but  later  and  at  the  right  time),  the  &var  which  it  now 
enjoys.  Here,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  many  beloved  read* 
€fs,  I  will  anticipate  myself^  and  as  I  know  not  whether  I 
shall  soon  have  another  opportunity,  will  express  a  conviction 
which,  however,  I  did  not  £orm  till  a  considerable  period 
subsequent  to  that  of  which  I  am  now  writing. 

Although  this  Demonical  element  can  manifest  itself  in  all 
corporeal  and  incorporeal  things,  and  even  expresses  itsek 
most  distinctly  in  animals,  yet,  with  man,  especially  does  it 
£tand  in  a  most  wonderful  connexion,  forming  in  him  a  power 
which,  if  it  be  not  opposed  to  the  moral  order  of  the  world, 
nevertheless  does  ofteSa  so  cross  it  that  one  may  be  regarded 
as  the  warp,  and  the  other  as  the  woo£ 

For  the  phenomena  which  it  gives  rise  to  there  are  innume*- 
rable  names :  for  all  philosophies  and  religions  have  sought 
in  prose  and  poetry  to  solve  this  enigma  and  to  read  once  for 
all  the  riddle  whieh,  nevertheless,  remaixts  still  unriddled  by 
thenu 
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VBut  the  Bxost  fearful  manifeetatioii  of  the  Demcmical,  is  when 
it  is  seen  predamiiiatii^  in  some  indiyidtial  character^  During 
my  life  I  hare  observed  seyeral  instances  of  this,  either 
more  closely  or  remotdy.  /Siich  persons  are  not  always  the 
most  enmieiit  m»i,  either  morally  or  int^ectually,  and  it  is 
sdkdom  tiist  they  recommend  themselves  to  our  affections  by 
goodness ^f  heart;  «  tremendous  energy  seems  to  be  seated 
in  them,  and  ihey  exercise  a  wonderM  power  over  all  crea- 
tures, and  ev^i  ova:  the  elements ;  and,  indeed,  who  shall  say 
how  much  feriher  sueh  ii^uence  may  extend  ?  All  the  moral 
powers  combined  are  of  no  avail  against  them ;  in  vain  does  the 
mere  enlightened  portion  of  mankind  attempt  to  throw  sus- 
pieieii  upon  them  as  deceived  if  not  deceivers — the  mass  is 
stiU  'drawa  on  by  them^  S^dom  if  ever  do  the  great  men  of 
an  age  find  their  equals  among  their  cotemporaries,  and^ey 
are  to  be  overcome  by  nothing  but  by  the  universe  itself;  and 
it  10  from  observation  of  this  iact  tk^t  the  strange,  but  most 
strikiBg,  pvoverb  must  have  risen:  Nemo  contra  Deum  nm 
Deu9  9Mej 

From  inese  lofty  reflecti<ms  I  return  to  ib^  littleness  of  my 
own  life,  for  which  strange  events,  clothed  at  least  wi^  a 
demonical  ts^earance,  were  in  store.  From  the  summit  of 
Mont  Ootthard,  I  had  turned  my  back  upon  Italy,  and 
returned  home,  because  I  could  iK)t  make  up  my  mind  to  go 
to  a  distimee  from  Lilii.  An  affection,  which  is  grounded  on 
the  hope  of  possessing  for  life  one  dearly  beloved,  in  an  inti- 
mate and  ocffdial  imion,  does  not  die  away  all  at  once ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  nourished  by  a  consideration  of  the  reasonable 
desires  and  honest  hopes  we  are  conscious  of  cherishing. 

It  Hes  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  in  sudi  cases  the 
maiden  should  be  consoled  before  the  youth.  To  these  beau- 
tifiil  children,  as  descendants  of  Pandora,  is  granted  the 
enviable  gift  to  diarm,  attraet,  and  (more  through  nature  and 
of  half  purpose,  than  through  design  or  of  malice)  to  gather 
admirers  around  them;  and  thus,  Hke  the  Magician's  Appren- 
tice, they  are  often  id  danger  of  being  frightened  by  the  crowd 
of  their  adorers.  And  then  at  last  a  choice  must  be  made 
from  among  them  all;  one  must  be  exolusiveiy  prefenwd; 
one  must  le»d  home  the  bride. 

And  how  often  does  accident  determine  i^  choice  and  sway 
the  mind  of  her  who  has  to  make  the  selection!    I  had  re. 
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nounced  Lilli  from  convictioii,  but  lore  made  me  suspect  my 
own  reason.  Lilli  had  taken  leave  of  me  with  the  same  feel- 
ings, aird  I  had  set  out  on  a  beautiful  tour  in  order  to  distract 
my  mind,  but  it  had  produced  the  opposite  effect. 

As  long  as  I  was  absent  I  belieyed  in  the  separation,  but 
did  not  believe  in  the  renimdation.  Recollections,  hopes, 
and  wishes,  all  had  free  play.  Now  I  came  back,  and  as  the 
re-imion  of  those  whose  happy  love  is  unopposed,  is  a  heaven, 
so  the  meeting  again  of  two  lovers  who  are  kept  apart  by  cold 
calculations  of  reason,  is  an  intolerable  purgatory,  a  forecourt 
of  hell.  When  I  again  entered  the  circle  in  which  Lilli  still 
moved,  all  the  dissonances  which  tended  to  oppose  our  union, 
seemed  to  have  gained  double  force;  when  I  stood  once,  more 
before  her,  the  conviction  that  she  was  lost  to  me,  fell  heavy 
upon  my  heart. 

Accordingly  I  resolved  at  once  on  flight,  and  under  this 
impression  tiiere  was  nothing  which  I  desired  more,  than  that 
the  young  ducal  pair  of  Weimar  should  come  from  Carlsruhe 
to  Frankfort,  in  order  that,  complying  with  old  and  new  invi- 
tations, I  might  follow  them  to  Weimar.  Their  Highnesses 
had  always  maintained  towards  me  a  gracious  and  coi^dential 
manner,  for  which  I  on  my  part  returned  the  warmest  thanks. 
My  attachment  to  the  Duke  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  him; 
my  respect  for  the  princess  whom  by  reputation  I  had  so  long 
known;  a  desire  to  render  personally  some  friendly  service  to 
Wieland,  whose  conduct  had  been  so  liberal,  and  to  .atone 
upon  the  spot  for  my  half-wilful,  half-unintentional  impro- 
prieties, were  motives  enough  to  induce  and  even  to  force  the 
assent  of  a  youth,  who  now  had  no  attachment  to  detain  him. 
Moreover,  from  Lilli  I  must  fly,  whether  to  the  South,  where 
my  Father's  enthusiasm  was  daily  depicting  to  me  a  most 
glorious  heaven  of  Art  and  Nature,  or  to  the  North,  whither 
490  distinguished  a  circle  of  eminent  men  invited  me. 

The  young  princely  pair  now  reached  Frankfort  on  their 
way  home.  The  Duke  of  Meiningen's  suite  was  there  at  the 
same  time,  and  by  him,  as  well  as  by  the  Privy  Counsellor 
von  Diirkhcim,  who  accompanied  the  young  prince,  I  was 
received  in  the  most  friendly  manner  possible.  But  now,  to 
keep  up  the  fashion  of  my  youth,  a  strai^  incident  was  not 
wanting:  a  little  misunderstanding  arose  to  throw  me  into  an 
incredible  but  rather  laughable  perplexity. 
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Their  Higlinesses  of  Weimar  and  Meiningen  were  living  in 
the  same  hotel.  I  received  one  day  an  invitation  to  dinner. 
My  mind  was  so  preoccupied  with  the  Court  of  Weimar,  that 
I  did  not  think  it  necessary  more  parUcularly  to  inform  myself, 
especially  as  I  had  not  the  presiunption  to  imagine  that  any 
notice  would  be  taken  of  me  by  the  Duke  of  Meiningen. 
Accordingly  I  go  full  dressed  to  the  '^  Boman  Emperors,"  and 
making  my  way  to  the  apartments  of  the  Weimar  fJEimily 
find  them  empty;  being  informed  that  the  Duke  and  his 
suite  are  with  his  Highness  of  Meiningen,  I  betake  myself 
thither,  and  am  kindly  received.  Supposing  that  this  is  only 
a  morning  visit,  or  that  perhaps  the  two  Dukes  are  to  dine 
together,  I  await  the  issue.  Suddenly,  however,  the  Weimar 
suite  sets  itself  in  motion,  and  I  of  course  follow;  but  instead 
of  returning  to  their  own  apartments  they  go  straight  down 
stairs  and  into  their  chariots,  and  I  am  left  alone  in  the 
street. 

Now>  instead  of  inquiring  into  the  matter,  and  adroitly 
and  prudently  seeking  some  solution  of  it,  I,  with  my  usual 
precipitancy,  went  straight  home,  where  I  found  my  parents 
at  supper.  My  &ther  shook  his  head,  while  my  mother 
made  every  possible  excuse  for  me.  In  the  evening  she  told 
me  in  confidence,  that  after  I  had  left  the  table,  my  father 
had  said,  that  he  wondered  very  much  how  I,  generally  acute 
enough,  could  not  see  that  in  that  quarter  they  only  wished  to 
make  a  fool  of  me  and  to  laugh  at  me.  But  this  did  not  move 
me:  for  meanwhile  I  had  met  with  Herr  von  Durkheim,  who 
in  his  mild  way  brought  me  to  book  with  sundry  graceful 
and  humorous  reproaches.  I  was  now  awakened  from  my 
dream,  and  had  an  opportunity  to  express  my  most  sincere 
thanks  for  the  &vor  intended  me  contrary  to  my  hope  and 
expectation,  and  to  ask  forgiveness  for  my  blunder. 

After  I  had  on  good  grounds  determined  to  accept  their 
friendly  offers,  the  following  arrangement  was  made.  A 
gentleman  of  the  Duke's  suite  who  had  stayed  behind  in  Carls* 
ruhe,  to  wait  for  a  landau  which  was  building  in  Strasburg, 
was  to  be  by  a  certain  day  in  Frankfort,  and  I  was  to  hold 
myself  in  readiness  to  set  off  directly  with  him  for  Weimar^ 
The  hearty  and  gracious  farewell  with  which  the  young 
sovereigns  took  their  leave  of  me,  the  friendly  behaviour  of  the 
courtiers,  made  me  look  forward  most  anxiously  to  this 
Vol.  IL  h 
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journey,  for  which  the  road  geemed  so  pleasantly  to  smooOie 
itself. 

But  here,  too,  accidents  came  in  to  complicate  so  simple  an 
airangement,  which  through  my  passionate  impatience  became 
still  more  confbsed,  and  was  almost  quite  frustrated.  Having 
announced  the  day  of  my  departure,  I  had  taken  leave  of  every-* 
body,  and  after  packing  up  in  haste  my  chattels,  not  foiget- 
ting  my  imprinted  manuscripts,  I  waited  anxiously  for  the 
hour  which  was  to  bring  the  aforesaid  friend  in  the  new 
landau,  and  to  carry  me  into  a  new  coimtry,  and  into  new 
drcimistances.  The  hour  passed,  and  the  day  ako;  and 
since,  to  avoid  a  second  leave-taking  and  the  being  overrun 
with  visits,  I  had  given  out  that  I  was  to  depart  early  in  the 
morning,  I  was  obliged  to  keep  close  to  the  house,  and  to 
my  own  room,  and  had  thus  placed  myself  in  a  pecv^iiar 
situation. 

But  since  solitude  and  a  narrow  space  were  always  favonu 
ble  to  me,  and  I  was  now  compeQed  to  find  some  employment 
for  these  hours,  I  set  to  work  on  my  ''  Egmont,"  and  brought 
it  almost  to  a  close.  I  read  over  what  I  wrote  to  my  father, 
who  had  acquired  a  peculiar  interest  in  this  piece,  and  wished 
nothing  more  than  to  see  it  finished  and  in  print,  since  he 
hoped  that  it  would  add  to  his  son's  reputation.  He  needed 
something  of  this  sort  to  keep  him  quiet,  and  to  make  him 
contented;  for  he  was  inclined  to  make  very  grave  comments 
on  the  non-arrival  of  the  carriage.  He  maintsined  that  the 
whole  kSbot  was  a  mere  fiction,  would  not  believe  in  any  new 
landau,  and  pronounced  the  gentleman  who  stayed  behmd  to 
be  a  phantom  of  the  air.  It  was,  however,  only  indirectly 
that  he  gave  me  to  understand  all  this ;  but  he  mily  tormented 
himself  and  my  mother  the  more  openly;  insisting  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  mere  piece  of  oourt  pleasantry,  which  they 
had  practised  upon  me  in  consequence  of  my  former  escapades, 
and  in  order  to  sicken  and  to  shame  me,  had  put  upon  me  a 
disgracefiil  mockery  instead  of,  the  expected  honor. 

As  to  myself,  I  held  fast  to  my  first  Mth,  and  congratulated 
myself  upon  these  solitary  hours,  disturbed  by  neither  friends 
nor  strangers,  nor  by  any  sort  of  social  distraction.  I  there- 
fore wrote  on  vigorously  at  "  Egmont,"  tliough  not  without 
inward  mortification.  And  this  frame  of  mind  perhaps  suited 
well  with  the  piece  itself,  which,  agitated  by  so  many  pas- 
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^ons,  could  not  very  well  have  been  TOtten  by  one  entirely 
pasflionless. 

Thus  paned  eight  days,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more, 
when  sueh  perfect  imprisonment  began  to  prore  irksome. 
Aoeustomed  for  many  years  to  Hve  under  the  open  sky,  and 
to  enter  into  society  on  the  most  frank  and  ^miliar  terms, 
in  the  neighbourhood  too  of  one  dearly  beloved,  from  whom 
indeed  I  had  resolved  to  part,  but  from  whom,  so  long  as  I 
was  within  the  circle  of  her  attraction,  I  foimd  it  difficult  to 
absent  myBelf-*-«ll  this  begun  to  make  me  so  uneasy,  that 
there  was  danger  lest  the  interest  of  my  tragedy  should  suffer, 
and  my  inventive  powers  be  suspended  through  my  impa- 
tience. Already  for  several  eveniii^s  I  had  found  it  impos- 
flilde  to  remain  at  home.  Disguised  in  a  large  mantle,  I  crept 
round  the  city,  passing  the  houses  of  my  friends  and  aquaint- 
anoes,  and  not  forbeanng  to  walk  up  to  Lilli's  window.  Her 
bouse  was  a  comer  one,  and  the  room  she  usually  spent  her 
evenings  in  was  on  the  ground  floor;  the  green  snades  were 
down,  but  I  could  easily  remark  that  the  lights  stood  in  th^ir 
usual  places.  Soon  I  heard  her  sin^ng  at  the  piano ;  it  was 
the^scmg,  Ak!  why  reeisUeis  dost  thou  press  mef  which  I  had 
written  for  her  heurdly  a  year  before.  She  seemed  to  me  to 
«ng  with  mof«  expression  than  ever;  I  could  make  out  every 
word  distinedy;  for  I  had  placed  my  ear  as  close  as  the 
oonvex  lattioe  would  permit.  After  she  had  sung  it  through, 
I  saw  by  the  shadow  which  fell  upon  the  curtain  that  she  got 
up  and  walked  badcwards  and  forwards,  but  I  sought  in  vain 
to  catch  the  outline  of  her  lovely  person  through  the  thick 
curtains.  Nothing  but  the  Arm  resolve  to  tear  myself  away, 
and  not  to  affliet  her  with  my  presence,  but  actually  to 
leaouneis  her,  and  the  thought  of  the  strange  impression 
which  would  be  made  by  my  renappearance,  could  have 
detenniiked  me  to  leave  so  dear  a  neighbourhood. 

Several  more  days  passed  away,  and  my  father*s  suggestion 
'  seemed  daily  to  become  more  probable,  once  not  even  a  letter 
arrived  from  Carlsruhe  to  explain  the  reasons  of  the  delay. 
I  was  unable  to  go  on  with  my  poetic  lalxMrs,  and  now,  in  the 
uneasiness  with  which  I  was  internally  distracted,  my  fia.ther 
had  the  game  to  himself.  He  represented  tome,  that  it  was 
naw  too  late  to  change  matters,  that  my  trunk. was  packed,. 
and  ha  would  give  me  money  and  credit  to  go  to  Italy;  but  I 
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must  decide  quickly.  In  such  a  weighty  afBur,  I  natarally 
doubted  and  hesitated.  Finally,  however,  I  agreed  that  if, 
by  a  certain  hour,  neither  carriage  nor  message  came,  I  would 
set  off,  directing  my  steps  first  of  aU  to  Heidelbei^  and  from 
there  oyer  the  Alps,  not,  however,  going  through  Switzerland 
again,  but  rather  taking  the  route  through  the  Grisons,  or  the 
l$nroL 

Straoge  things  indeed  must  happen,  when  a  planless  youth 
who  of  himself  is  so  easily  misled,  is  also  driven  into  a  fidse 
step  by  a  passionate  error  of  age.  But  so  it  is  both  with 
youth  and  the  whole  of  life.  It  is  not  till  the  campaign  is 
over  that  we  learn  to  see  through  its  tactics.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  such  an  accident  were  easy  enough  to  be 
explained;  but  we  are  always  too  ready  to  conspire  with  error 
against  what  is  naturally  probable,  just  as  we  shuffle  the  cards 
before  we  deal  them  round,  in  order  that  chance  may  not  be 
deprived  of  its  Ml  share  in  the  game.  It  is  precisely  thus 
that  the  element  arises  in  and  upon  which  the  Demonical  so  loves 
to  work;  and  it  even  sports  with  us  the  more  fearfully,  the 
clearer  are  the  inklings  we  have  of  its  approach. 

The  last  day  for  my  waiting  had  arrived,  and  the  next 
morning  was  fixed  for  my  setting  out  on  my  travels;  and  now 
I  felt  extremely  anxious  to  see  my  friend  Passavant  again, 
who  had.  just  returned  firom  Switzerland,  and  who  would  really 
have  had  cause  to  be  offended  if,  by  keeping  my  plans  entirely 
to  myself  I  had  violated  the  intimate  confidence  which  sub- 
sisted between  us.  I  therefore  sent  him  an  anonymous  note, 
requesting  a  meeting  by  night  at  a  certain  spot,  where  I  was 
the  first  to  arrive  enveloped  in  my  mantle;  but  he  was  not 
long  after  me,  and  if  he  wondered  at  the  appointment,  he  must 
have  been  still  more  surprised  to  meet  the  person  he  did.  His 
joy,  however,  was  equal  to  the  astonishment;  conversation 
and  counsel  were  not  to  be  thought  of,  he  could  only  wish 
me  well  through  my  Italian  journey,  and  so  we  parted.  The 
next  day  I  saw  myself  by  good  time  advancing  along  the 
mountain  road. 

I  had  several  reasons  for  going  to  Heidelberg ;  one  waA 
very  sensible  and  prudent,  for  I  had  heard  that  my  missing 
Weimar  friend  mast  pass  through  Heidelberg  from  Carlsruhe; 
and  so,  when  we  reached  the  post-house,  I  left  a  note  which 
was  to  be  handed  to  a  cavalier  who  should  pass  through  im 
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tke  carriage  described ;  the  second  reason  was  one  of  passion, 
and  had  reference  to  my  late  attachment  to  Lilli.  In  short, 
Mademoiselle  Delf,  who  had  been  the  confidante  of  our  lore, 
and  indeed  the  mediator  with  our  respective  parents  for  their 
approval  of  our  marriage,  lived  there ;  and  I  prized  it  as  the 
greatest  happiness  to  be  able,  before  I  left  Germany,  to  talk 
over  those  happy  times  with  a  worthy,  patient,  and  indulgent 
fiiend. 

I  was  well  received,  and  introduced  into  many&milies; 
among  others,  the  &mily  of  the  high  warden  of  the  forests.  Yon 

W ,  particularly  pleased  me.  The  parents  were  dignified 

and  easy  in  their  manners,  and  one  of  the  daughters  resembled 
Frederica.  It  was  just  the  time  of  vintage,  the  weather  beau- 
tiful, and  all  my  Alsacian  feelings  revived  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Blune.  At  this  time,  however,  my  experience, 
both  of  myself  and  others  seemed  very  strange;  it  was 
as  yet  quite  vague  and  undigested  in  my  mind,  no  deli- 
berate judgment  upon  life  had  shaped  itself  before  me,  and 
whatever  sense  of  the  infinite  had  been  awakened  within  me 
served  only  to  confuse  and  perplex  me  the  more.  In  society, 
nevertheless,  I  was  as  agreeable  and  entertaining  as  ever,  and 
possibly  even  still  more  so.  Here,  under  this  free  air  of 
heaven,  among  joyous  men,  I  sought  again  the  old  sports 
which  never  lose  their  novelty  and  charm  for  youth.  With  an 
earlier  and  not  yet  extinguished  love  in  my  heart,  I  excited 
sympathy  without  seeking  it,  even  though  it  sought  no  utter- 
ance of  itself,  and  thus  I  soon  became  at  home  in  this  circle, 
and  indeed  necessary  to  it,  and  I  foi^t  that  I  had  resolved, 
after  talking  away  a  couple  of  evenings,  to  continue  my 
journey. 

Mademoiselle  Delf  was  one  of  those  persons  who,  without  ex- 
actly intriguing,  always  like  to  have  some  business  in  hand,  and 
ta  keep  others  employed,  and  to  carry  through  some  object  or 
other.  She  had  conceived  a  sincere  friendship  for  me ;  and 
prevailed  the  more  easily  on  me  to  prolong  my  visit  as  I  lived 
in  her  house,  where  she  suggested  all  manner  of  inducements 
for  my  stay,  and  raised  all  manner  of  obstacles  to  my  journey. 
When,  however,  I  wanted  to  turn  the  conversation  to  LilH, 
she  was  not  so  well  pleased  or  so  sympathizing  as  I  had  hoped. 
On  the  contrary,  she  said  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
nothing  could  be  wiser  than  our  resolution  to  part,  and  main- 
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tained  that  one  must  submit  to  what  is  unavoidable,  banish 
the  impossible  from  the  mind,  and  look  aiound  for  some  new 
object  of  interest  in  life.  Full  of  plans  as  she  always  was,  she 
had  not  intended  to  leave  this  matter  to  aoeident,  but  had 
already  formed  a  project  for  my  future  conduct,  from  which  I 
clearly  saw  that  her  reoent  invitation  to  Heiddbei^  had  not 
been  so  disinterested  as  it  sounded. 

She  reminded  me  that  the « Electoral  Prince,  Charles  Theo- 
dore, who  had  daoB  so  much  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  resided 
stiU  at  Manheim,  and  that  as  the  court  was  Roman  Catholic 
while  the  country  was  Protestant  the  latter  party  was  extremely 
anxious  to  strei^then  itself  by  enlisting  the  services  of  able 
and  hopefid  men.  I  must  now  go,  in  Ood*s  name,  to  Italy, 
and  there  mature  my  views  of  Art ;  meanwhile  they  would 
work  for  me.  It  would,  on  my  return,  soon  be  seen  whether 
Hie  budding  a£Bection  of  Fraulem  von  W  ■  ■  had  expanded 
or  had  been  nipped,  and  whether  it  would  be  poUtic,  uirough 
an  alliance  with  a  respectable  family,  to  establish  myself  send 
my  fortunes  in  a  new  home. 

All  these  suggestions  I  did  not,  to  be  sure,  reject;  but  my 
planless  nature  could  not  wholly  harmonize  with  the  scheming 
spirit  of  my  Mend ;  I  was  gratified,  however,  with  the  kind 
intentions  of  the  moment,  while  Lilli's  image  floated  befbire 
me,  waking  and  dreaming,  and  mingled  with  everything  else 
which  afforded  me  pleasure  or  distraction.  But  now  I  sum* 
moned  before  my  soul  the  serious  import  of  my  great  travel- 
ling plan,  and  1  resolved  to  set  myself  free,  gently  and  with 
propriety,  and  in  a  few  days  to  make  known  to  her  my  deter- 
mination of  taking  leave  of  her,  and  to  resume  my  route. 

One  night  Mademoiselle  Delf  bad  gone  on  until  late  unibld- 
ing  to  me  her  plans,  and  all  that  certain  parties  were  disposed 
to  do  for  me,  and  I  cotdd  not  but  feel  grateful  fin*  such  sen- 
timents, although  the  scheme  of  strengthening  a  certain  circle, 
through  me  and  my  possible  influence  at  court,  was  manifest 
enough.  It  was  about  one  o'clock  when  we  separated.  I 
soon  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  but  before  very  long  I  was 
awakened  by  the  horn  of  a  postilion  who  vras  stopping  and 
blowing  it  before  the  house.  Very  soon  Mademoiselle  Delf 
appeared  with  a  light,  and  a  letter  in  her  hands,  and  coming- 
up  to  my  bed'Side,  she  exclaimed^  **  Here's  ihe  letter;  read 
and  tell  me  what  it  says.    Sorely  it  comes  from  the  Weimar  ^ 
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people^  If  it  16  on  mi?itation  do  not  follow  it,  but  call  to 
mind  our  conversation^''  I  asked  her  to  give  me  a  light  and 
leave  me  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  myself.  She  went  away 
very  reluctantly.  I  remained  thinking  for  some  time  without 
opening  the  letter.  The  express  then  has  come  from  Frank- 
fort, I  know  hoih  the  seal  and  hand;  the  friend  then  has 
airived  there ;  he  is  still  true  to  his  invitation,  and  our  own 
want  of  faith  and  incredulity  had  made  us  act  prematurely. 
Why  could  one  not  wait,  inr  a  quiet  civilized  place,  for  a  man 
who  had  been  announced  distinctly,  but  whose  arrival  might 
l)e  delayed  by  so  many  accidents  ?  The  scales  fell  from  my 
ejes.  All  the  kindness,  the  graciousness,  the  confidence  of 
the  past  came  up  livingly  before  me,  and  I  was  almost  ashamed 
of  the  stmage  wilful  step  I  had  taken.  I  opened  the  letter^ 
and  found  «J1  that  had  happened  explained  naturally  ^aough. 
My  missing  guide  had  waited  for  the  new  laudau  which  was; 
to  come  from  Strasburg,  day  after  day,  hour  after  hour,  as  we 
had  waited  £ar  him;  |ben  for  the  sake  of  some  business  he 
had  gone  round  by  way  of  Manheim  to  Frankfort,  and  to  his 
dismay  had  not  foimd  me  there.  He  sent  the  hasty  letter  by 
express,  proposing  ^t  now  the  mistake  waf  explained  I 
should  instantly  return,  and  save  him  the  shame  oi  going  to 
W^mar  without  me. 

Much  as  my  understanding  and  my  feeling  inclined  me  to 
this  side,  there  was  still  no  lack  of  weighty  arguments  in 
feivour  of  my  new  ronte.  My  father  had  laid  out  for  me  a  fine 
plan  of  travel,  and  had  given  me  a  little  library,  which  might 
prepare  me  for  the  scenes  I  was  to  visit,  and  also  guide  me 
on  the  spot.  In  my  leisure  hours  I  had  had  no  oth^r  enter- 
tainment than  to  reflect  on  it,  and,  indeed,  during  my  last 
short  journey  I  had  thought  of  nothing  else  in  the  coach. 
Those  glorious  objects  which,  from  my  youth  up,  I  had  become 
acquainted  with,  histories  and  all  sorts  of  tales,  gathered  before 
my  soul,  and  nothing  seemed  to  me  so  desirable  as  to  visit 
them,  while  I  was  parting  from  Lilli  for  ever. 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind  I  had  dressed 
myself  and  was  walking  up  and  down  my  chamber.  My 
anxious  hostess  entered.  "  What  am  I  to  hope  ?'*  she  cried. 
**  Dearest  madam,"  I  answered ;  "  say  no  more  on  the  subject; 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  return ;  the  grounds  of  that  con- 
clusion I  have  well  weighed,  and  to  repeat  them  to  you  would 
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be  wasting  time.  A  resolution  must  be  taken  sooner  or  later, 
and  who  should  take  it  but  the  person  whom  it  most 
concerns  ?" 

I  was  moTed,  and  so  was  she;  and  we  had  an  excited 
flcene,  which  I  cut  short  by  ordering  my  servant  to  engage  a 
post-coach.  In  yain  I  begged  my  hostess  to  calm  herself,  and 
to  turn  the  mock-departure  which  I  took  of  the  company  the 
eyening  before  into  a  real  one ;  to  consider  that  it  was  only  a 
temporary  yisit,  a  postponement  for  a  short  time;  that  my 
ItaHan  journey  was  not  given  up,  and  my  return  that  way  was 
not  precluded.  She  would  listen  to  nothmg,  and  she  disquieted 
her  friend,  already  deeply  excited,  still  more.  The  coach  was 
at  the  door ;  everything  was  packed,  and  the  postilion  gave 
the  usual  signs  of  impatience;  I  tore  myself  away;  she  would 
not  let  me  go,  and  with  so  much  art  brought  up  all  the  argu- 
ments of  the  present,  that  finally,  impassioned  and  inspired, 
I  shouted  out  the  words  of  Egmont: 

Child !  child !  no  more !  'Die  coursers  of  time,  lashed,  as  it 
were,  by  invisible  spirits,  hurry  on  the  light  car  of  our  destiny, 
and  all  that  we  can  do  is  in  cool  self-possession  to  hold  the 
reins  with  a  firm  hand,  and  to  guide  the  wheels,  now  to  the 
left,  now  to  the  right,  avoiding  a  stone  here,  or  a  precipice 
there.  Whither  it  is  hurrying  who  can  tell?  and  who, 
indeed,  can  remember  the  point  from  which  it  started  ? 
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When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  copies  oi  the  following  letters 
weze  first  made  known  to  ns,  it  was  asserted  that  mey  had 
been  found  among  Werther's  papers,  and  it  was  pretended 
that  before  his  acquaintance  with  Charlotte,  he  had  been  in 
Switzerland.  We  have  never  seen  the  originals :  however  we 
-would  not  on  any  aocount  anticipate  the  judgment  and  feel- 
ings of  our  readers;  lor  whatever  may  be  their  true  history, 
it  IS  impossible  to  read  them  without  sympathy. 


'  Pabt  the  Fibst. 

How  do  aU  my  descriptions  disgust  me,  when  I  read  them 
over.  Nothing  but  your  advice,  your  command,  your  in- 
junction could  have  induced  me  to  attempt  anything  of  the 
kind.  How  many  descriptions,  too,  of  these  scenes  had  I  not 
]»ad  before  I  saw  them.  Did  these,  then,  ajSbrd  me  an 
bxsagB  oi  tfaem^— or  at  best  but  a  mere  vague  noticm?  In 
^ain  did  my  imagiiw,tion  attempt  to  bring  the  objects  before 
it;  in  vain  did  my  mind  try  to  think  upon  them.  Here  I 
now  stand  contemplating  these  wonders,  and  what  are  my 
feelings  in  the  midst  of  uiem  }  I  can  think  of  nothing — ^I  can 
Ibel  nothing,'— «nd  how  willingly  would  I  both  think  and 
feeL  The  glorious  scene  before  me  excites  my  soul  to  its 
inmost  depths,  and  impels  me  to  be  doing;  and  yet  what  can 
I  do— -what  do  I  ?  I  set  myself  down  and  scribble  and 
describe !— Away  with  you,  ye  descriptions— delude  my  Mend 
«^make  him  believe  that  I  am  doing  something — ^that  he  sees 
and  reads  something. 

Were,  Ihen,.  ihese  Switxers  free?  Free,  these  opulent 
bnrgh^n  in  their  little  pent-up  tewns^-free,  those  poor  devik 
oa  tiieir  rocks  and  onigB?  What  is  it  that  man  cannot  be 
made  to  believe,  especially  when  he  cherishes  in  his  heart  the 
memory  of  some  old  tale  of  marvel?  Once,  forsooth,  they  did 
Iieeak  a  tyrant's  yoke,  and  might  for  the  moment  fancy  them* 
■ehres  free;  but  out  of  tiie  earcase  of  Hie  single  oppressor  the 
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good  sun,  by  a  strange  new  birth,  has  hatched  a  swarm  of 
petty  tyrants.  And  so  now  they  are  ever  telling  that  old  tale 
of  marvel:  one  hears  it  till  one  is  sick  of  it.  They  formerly 
made  themselves  free,  and  have  ever  since  remained  free! 
and  now  they  sit  behind  their  walls,  hugging  themselves  with 
their  customs  and  laws— their  philandering  and  philistering. 
And  there,  too,  on  the  rocks,  it  is  surely  fine  to  talk  of  liberty, 
when  for  six  months  of  llie  year  tiiey,  like  the  marmot, 
are  bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  snow. 

Alas!  how  wretched  must  any  work  of  man  look,  in 
the  midst  of  this  great  and  glorious  Nature,  but  espe- 
cially such  sorry,  poverty-stricken  works  as  these  black  and 
dirty  little  towns— such  mean  heaps  of  stones  and  rubbish ! 
Large  rubble  and  other  stones  on  the  roo&  too,  that  the 
miserable  thatch  may  not  be  carried  off  from  the  top  of  them, 
—and  then  the  filth,  the  dung,  and  the  gaping  idiots !  When 
here  you  meet  with  man  and  the  wretched  work  of  his  hands, 
you  are  glad  to  fly  away  immediately  from  both. 

That  there  are  in  man  very  many  intellectual  capacities 
which  in  this  life  he  is  unable  to  develope,  which  therefore 
point  to  a  better  future,  and  to  a  more  hannonious  state  of 
existence :  on  this  point  we  are  both  agreed.  But  frtrther 
than  this  I  cannot  give  up  that  other  fancy  of  mine,  even 
though  on  account  of  it  you  may  again  call  me,  as  you  have 
so  often  done  already,  a  mere  enthusiast.  For  my  part,  I  do 
think  that  man  feels  conscious  also  of  corporeal  qualities,  of 
whose  mature  expansion  he  can  have  no  hope  in  this  Hfe. 
This  most  assuredly  is  the  case  with  "^ytW."  How  strongly  at 
one  time  used  the  clouds^  as  they  drove  along  the  blue  sky,  to 
tempt  me  to  travel  with  them  to  foreign  l^ds!  and  now  in 
what  danger  do  I  stand,  lest  they  should  carry  me  away  with 
them  from  the  mountain  peak  as  they  sweep  violently  by. 
What  desire  do  I  not  feel  to  throw  myself  into  the  boundless 
regions  of  the  air — to  poise  over  the  terrific  abyss,  or  to 
alight  on  some  otherwise  inaccessible  rock.  With  what 
a  longing  do  I  draw  deeper  and  deeper  breath,  when,  in 
the  dark  blue  depth  below,  the  eagle  soars  over  rocks  and 
forests,  or  in  company,  and  in  sweet  concord  with  his  mate, 
wheels  in  wide  circles  round  the  eyrie  to  which  he  has 
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entrusted  his  young.  Must  I  then  never  do  more  than  creep 
up  to  the  summits?  Must  I  always  go  on  clinging  to  the 
highest  rocks,  as  well  as  to  the  lowest  plain;  and  when  I 
have  at  last,  with  much  toil,  reached  the  desired  eminence, 
must  I  still  anxiously  grasp  at  every  holding  place,  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  return,  and  tremhle  at  the  chance  of  a  ML. 


WiUi  what  wonderful  properties  are  we  not  bom, — ^what 
TEgue  aspirations  rise  within  us !  How  rarely  do  imagina- 
tion and  our  bodily  powers  work  in  opposition!  Peculiarities 
of  my  early  boyhood  again  recur.  \Vhile  I  am  walking,  and 
have  a  long  road  before  me,  my  arms  go  da;ngling  by  my 
side,  I  often  make  a  grasp,  as  if  I  would  seize  a  javelin,  and 
hurl  it  I  know  not  at  whom,  or  what;  and  then  I  fimcy  an 
arrow  is  shot  at  me  which  pierces  me  to  the  heart ;  I  strike 
my  hand  upon  my  breast,  and  feel  an  inexpressible  sweetness ; 
and  then  after  this  I  soon  revert  to  my  natural  state.  Whence 
comes  this  strange  phenomenon, — ^what  is  the  meaning  of  it? 
and  why  does  it  invariably  recur  under  the  same  figures,  in 
the  same  bodily  movement,  and  with  the  same  sensation  ? 


I  am  repeatedly  told  that  the  people  who  have  met  me  on 
my  journey  are  little  satisfied  with  me.  I  can  readily  be- 
lieve it,  for  neither  has  any  one  of  them  contributed  to  my 
.satis£etction.  I  cannot  teU  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  society 
.oppresses  me ;  that  the  forms  of  politeness  are  disagreeable 
to  me—that  what  people  talk  about  does  not  interest  me, — 
that  all  that  they  show  to  me  is  either  quite  indifierent,  or 
else  produces  quite  an  opposite  impression  to  what  they 
expect.  When  I  am  shown  a  drawing  or  painting  of  any 
beautiful  spot,  immediately  a  feeling  of  £squiet  arises  within 
me  which  is  utterly  inexpressible.  My  toes  within  my  shoes 
begin  to  bend,  as  if  they  would  clutch  the  ground — a  cramp- 
like motion  runs  through  my  fingers.  I  bite  my  lips,  and  I 
hasten  to  leave  the  company  I  am  in,  and  throw  myself  down 
in  the  presence  of  the  majesty  of  nature  on  the  first  seat  how- 
ever inconvenient.  I  try  to  take  in  the  scene  before  me 
with  my  eye — ix>  seize  all  its  beauties,  and  on  the  spot  I  love  to 
cover  a  whole  sheet  with  scratches,  which  represent  nothing 
exactly,  but  which,  nevertheless,  possess  an    infinite  value 
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in  my  eyes,  as  serving  to  remind  me  of  tiie  happy  momait 
whose  bliss  even  this  bungling  exercise  could  not  mar.  What 
means,  then,  this  strange  effort  to  pass  from  art  to  natore, 
and  then  back  again  fraia.  nature  to  art?  K  it  giyes  promise 
of  an  artist,  why  is  steadiness  wanting  to  me  ?  If  it  calls  me 
to  enjoyment,  wherefore,  then,  am  I  not  able  to  seize  it  ?  I 
lately  had  a,  present  of  a  basket  of  fruit.  I  was  in  raptures  at 
the  sight  of  it  as  of  something  heayenly,-— such  riches,  snch 
abundance,  such  variety  and  yet  such  affinity!  I  could  not 
persuade  myself  to  pludk  off  a  siDgle  beny-«-I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  take  a  sin^e  peach  or  a  fig.  Most  assuredly  this 
gratification  of  the  eye  and  the  inner  sense  is  the  highest  and 
most  worthy  of  man ;  in  all  probability  it  is  the  design  of 
Nature,  when  the  hungry  and  thirsty  belieye  that  she  has 
exhausted  herself  in  marvels  metelj  for  the  gratification  of 
their  palate.  Ferdinand  came  and  found  me  in  the  midst  of 
these  meditations :  he  did  me  justice,  and  then  said,  smUii^,  but 
with  a  deep  sigh,  *'  Yes,  we  are  not  worthy  to  consume  tiiese 
glorious  products  of  Nature ;  truly  it  were  a  pity.  Permit 
me  to  miake  a  present  of  them  to  my  beloved  ?''  How  glad 
was  I  to  see  the  basket  carried  off!  How  did  I  love  Ferdi- 
nand— how  did  I  thank  him  for  the  feeling  he  had  excited 
in  me—for  the  prospect  he  gave  me?  Aye,  we  ought  to 
acquaint  ourselves  with  the  beautifrd ;  we  ought  to  contem- 

Elate  it  with  rapture,  and  attempt  to  raise  ourselves  up  to  its 
eight.  And  in  order  to  gain  strength  for  that,  we  must 
keep  ourselves  thoroughly  unselfish — ^we  must  not  make  it 
our  own,  but  rather  seek  to  communicate  it :  indeed,  to  make 
a  sacrifice  of  it  to  those  who  are  dear  and  precious  to  us. 


How  sedulously  are  we  shaped  and  moulded  in  our 
'  youth — how  constantly  are  we  then  called  on  to  lay  aside 
now  this,  now  that  bad  feeling!  But  what,  in  fiict,  are  our 
so-called  bad  feelings  but  so  many  oi^ans  by  means  of  which 
man  is  to  help  hinwelf  in  life.  How  is  not  the  poor  child 
worried,  in  whom  but  a  little  spark  of  vanity  is  discovered ! 
and  yet^^what  a  poor  miserable  creature  is  the  man  who  has 
no  vani^  at  all.  I  will  now  tell  you  what  has  led  me  to 
make  all  these  reflections.  The  day  before  yesterday  we 
were  joined  by  a  young  feUow,  who  was  most  disagreeable  to 
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me  and  to  Fevdinahd.  His  weak  points  were  «o  promioent, 
his  emptmesB  so  manifest,  and  his  care  for  his  outward  appear* 
fsBOB  80  obTiovui,  tb»t  we  looked  down  upon  him  as  &r  in- 
ferior to  ourselves,  yet  everywhere  he  was  better  reoeived 
than  we  were.  Aaoong  other  of  his  follies,  he  wore  a  waist- 
coat of  red  satui,  which  Toimd  the  neck  was  so  cut  as  to  look 
like  the  ribbon  of  some  order  or  other.  We  could  not 
restrain  our  jokes  at  this  piece  of  absurdity,  but  he  let  them 
all  pass,  for  he  drew  a  good  profit  fhmi  it,  and  peiiiaps 
secretly  laughed  at  us.  For  host  and  hostess,  eoachman, 
waiter  and  dhambermaid,  and  indeed  not  a  few  of  our  fellow- 
trayeUers,  were  taken  in  by  this  seeming  ornament,  and 
showed  him  greater  politeness  than  ourselves.  Not  only  was 
he  always  first  waited  upon,  but,  to  our  great  humiliation,  we 
saw  that  all  the  pretty  girls  in  Ihe  iims  bestowed  all  their 
stolen  glances  upon  him;  and  then,  when  it  oame  to  the 
reckoning,  which  his  eminence  and  distinction  had  enhanced, 
we  had  to  pay  our  Ml  shares.  Who,  then,  was  the  fool  in 
the  game?— not  he,  assuredly. 


There  is  something  pretty  and  instructive  about  the 
symbols  and  maxims  which  one  here  sees  on  all  the  stoves. 
Here  you  have  the  drawing  of  one  of  these  symbols  which 
particularly  caught  my  &ncy.  A  horse  tethered  by  his  hind 
foot  to  a  stake  is  grazing  round  it  as  fiir  as  his  tether  will 
permit ;  beneath  is  written,  **  Allow  me  to  take  my  allotted 

r)rtion  of  food.'*  This,  too,  will  be  the  ease  with  me,  when 
come  home,  and«  like  the  horse  in  the  *  mill,  shall  have  to 
work  away  at  your  pleasure,  and  in  return,  like  the  horse 
here  on  the  stove,  shall  receive  a  nicely-measured  dole  for 
my  support.  Tes,  I  am  coming  back,  and  what  awaits  me 
was  certainly  well  worth  all  the  trouble  of  climbing  up  these 
mountain  heights,  of  wandering  through  these  valleys,  and 
seeing  this  blue  sky— of  discovering  tlmt  there  is  a  nature 
which  exists  by  an  eternal  voiceless  necessity,  which  has  no 
.wants,  no  feehngs,  and  is  divine,  whilst  we,  whether  in  the 
eountry  or  in  the  towns,  have  alike  to  toil  hard  to  gain  a 
miserable  subsistence,  and  at  the  same  time  struggle  to  subject 
everything  to  our  lawless  caprice,  and  call  it  liberty ! 
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Aye,    I    have    ascended  the  ^rco— -the  summit    of   S. 
Gotthard.     These  sublime,  incomparable  scenes  of  nature,  will 
ever  stand  before  my  eye.     Aye,  I  have  read  the  Bomar 
history,  in  order  to  gain  from  me  comparison  a  distinct  andjt^ 
vivid  feeling  vrhat  a  thoroughly  miserable  being  I  am.  i 


Never  has  it  been  so  clear  to  me  as  during  these  last  few 
days,  that  I  too  could  be  happy  on  moderate  means-— could 
be  quite  as  happy  as  any  one  else,  if  only  I  knew  a  trade-— 
an  exciting  one,  indeed,  but  yet  one  which  had  no  conse- 
quences for  the  morrow,  which  required  nothing  but  industry 
and  attention  at  the  time,  without  calling  for  either  foresight 
or  retrospection.  Every  mechanic  seems  to  me  the  happiest 
of  mortals :  all  that  he  has  to  do  is  akeady  settled  for  him, 
what  he  can  do  is  fixed  and  known.  He  has  not  to  rack  his 
brains  over  the  task  that  is  set  him ;  he  works  away  without 
thinking,  without  exertion  or  haste,  but  stiU  with  diligence 
and  pleasure  in  his  work,  like  a  bird  building  its  nest,  or  a' 
bee  constructing  its  cells.  He  is  but  a  degree  above  the 
beasts,  and  yet  he  is  a  perfect  man.  How  do  I  envy  the  potter 
at  his  wheel,  or  the  joiner  behind  his  bench ! 


Tilling  the  soil  is  not  to  my  liking — this  first  and  most 
necessary  of  man's  occupations  is  disagreeable  to  me.  In  it 
man  does  but  ape  nature,  who  scatters  her  seeds  everywhere, 
whereas  man  would  choose  that  a  particular  field  should  pro- 
duce  none  but  one  particular  finiit.     But  things  do  not  go  on  | 

exactly  so--the  weeds  spring  up  luxuriantly— the  cold  and 
wet  injures  the  crop,  or  the  hail  cuts  it  off  entirely.  The  - 
poor  husbandman  anxiously  waits  throughout  the  year  to  see  . 
how  the  cards  wiU  decide  the  game  with  the  clouds,  and 
determine  whether  he  shall  win  or  lose  his  stakes.  Such  a 
doubtftil  ambiguous  condition  may  be  right  suitable  to  man,  in 
his  present  ignorance,  while  he  knows  not  whence  he  came, 
nor  whither  he  is  going.  It  may  then  be  tqlerable  to  man  to 
resign  all  his  labours  to  chance ;  and  thus  the  parson,  at  any 
rate,  has  an  opportunity,  when  things  look  thoroughly  bad,  to 
remind  him  of  Providence,  and  to  connect  the  sins  of  his 
flock  with  the  incidents  of  nature. 
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So  then  I  have  nothing  to  joke  Ferdinand  about!  I  too 
Lave  met  with  a  pleasant  adventure.  Adventure!  why  do  I 
life  the  silly  word?  There  is  nothing  of  adventure  in  a  gentle 
attraction  which  draws  man  to  man.  Our  social  life,  our  false 
elations,  those  are  adventures,  these  are. monstrosities  and 
yet  they  come  before  us  as  well-known  and  as  nearly  akin 
to  us,  as  Uncle  and  Aunt. 

We  had  been  introduced  to  Herr  Tiidou,  and  we  found  our- 
selves very  happy  among  this  £unily — rich,  open-hearted, 
good-natured,  lively  people,  who  in  the  society  of  their 
children,  in  comfort  and  without  care,  enjoy  the  good  which 
each  day  brings  with  it— their  property  and  their  glorious 
neighbourhood.  We  young  folks  were  not  reqiiired,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  in  so  many  formal  households,  to  sacrifice  our- 
selves at  the  card-table,  in  order  to  humour  the  old.  On  the 
contrary,  the  old  people,  father,  mother,  and  aunts,  gathered 
round  us,  when  for  our  own  amusement,  we  got  up  some  little 
games,  in  which  chance,  and  thought,  and  wit,  had  their  coun- 
teracting influence.  Eleonora — for  I  must  now  at  last  men- 
tion her  name— the  second  daughter— her  image  will  for  ever 
be  present  to  my  mind — a  slim  slight-frame,  delicately  chi- 
selled features,  a  bright  eye — ^a  palish  complexion,  wluch  in 
young  girls  of  her  age  is  rather  pleasing  than  disagreeable, 
as  being  a  sign  of  no  very  incurable  a  malady — on  the  whole, 
her  appearance  was  extremely  agreeable.  She  seemed  cheer- 
•  fill  and  lively  and  every  one  felt  at  his  ease  with  her.  Soon— 
indeed  I  may  venture  to  say  at  once, — at  once,  on  the  very  first 
evening  she  made  me  her  companion ;  she  sat  by  my  side,  and 
if  the  game  separated  us  a  moment,  she  soon  contrived  to 
find  her  old  place  again.  I  was  gay  and  cheerful— -my 
journey,  the  beautiful  weather,  the  country— all  had  contri- 
buted to  produce  in  me  an  immoderate  cheerfulness — aye,  I 
might  almost  venture  to  say,  a  state  of  excitement.  I  derived 
it  from  everything  and  imparted  it  to  everything ;  even  Fer- 
diaand  seemed  to  foi^et  his  fair  one.  We  had  almost  ex- 
hausted ourselves  in  varying  our  amusements  when  we  at  last 
thought  of  the  ''Game  of  Matrimony."  The  names  of  the 
ladies  and  of  the  gentlemen  were  thrown  separately  into  two 
hats,  and  then  the  pairs  were  drawn  out  one  by  one.  On  each 
couple,  as  determined  by  the  lot,  one  of  the  company  whose 
tutn  it  might  happen  to  be,  had  to  write  a  little  poem.  Every 
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one  of  the  party,  h^Qner,  mother,  and  aunts,  were  obliged  to  put 
their  names  in  the  kats;  we  cast  in  besides  the  names  of 
onr  acquaintances,  and  to  enlage  the  number  of  candidates  fior 
matrimony,  we  threw  in  those  of  all  the  well-known  diazae- 
ters  of  the  literary  and  of  the  political  world.  We  com- 
menced pla3ang,  and  the  first  pairs  that  were  drawn  were 
highly  distinguished  personages.  It  was  not  every  (me,  how* 
erer,  who  was  ready  at  once  with  his  Yerses.  Bke^  Ferdinand 
and  myself,  and  one  pf  the  aimts  who  wrote  very  pretty 
verses  in  French — we  soon  divided  among  ourselves  the  office 
of  secretary.     The  conceits  were  mostly  good  and  the  veraes  j 

tolerable.  Her*s  especially,  had  a  touch  of  nature  about  Ihem  4 
which  distinguished  them  from  all  others ;  without  being  really 
clever  they  ^d  a  ha{^y  turn ;  they  were  playfiil  without  being 
bitter,  and  shewed  good  will  towards  every  one.  The  fiither 
laughed  heartily,  and  his  &ce  was  lit  up  with  joy  "vvhsn.  his 
daughter's  verses  were  declared  to  be  the  best  after  mine. 
Our  unqualified  approbation  highly  delighted  him^-<--we  ptsiaed  . 

as  men  praise  unexpeeted  merit — as  we  praise  an  author  who  J 
has  bribed  us.  At  last  out.  came  my  lot,  and  diance  had 
taken  honourable  care  of  me.  It  was  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias,  who  was  drawn  to  be  my 
partner  for  life.  The  company  laughed  heartily  at  the  match, 
and  £leon(»ra  maiTitained  that  the  whole  compaiiy  must  tiy 
their  best  to  do  honour  to  so  eminent  a  consort.  All  began 
to  try :  a  few  pens  were  bitten  to  pieces ;  she  was  ready  first,  * 
but  wished  to  read  last;  the  mother  and  the  aunt  could  make 
nothing  of  the  subject,  and  although  the  fiither  wasrather  matter- 
of-£Bict,  Ferdinand  somewhat  humorous,  and  the  aunts  rather 
reserved,  still,  through  all  you  could  see  friendship  and  good- 
will. At  last  it  oame  to  her  turn ;  she  drew  a  deep  breath, 
her  ease  and  cheerfulness  left  her;  i^e  did  not  read  b^t  rather 
lisped  it  out — and  laid  it  before  me  to  read  it  to  the  rest.  I 
w^as  astonished,  amaised.  Thus  does  the  bud  of  love  open  in 
beauty  and  modesty!  I  felt  as  if  a  whole  sprii^  had 
showered  upon  me  aU  its  flowers  at  <mce !  Every  one  was 
silent,  Ferdinand  lost  not  his  presence  of  ndnd.  ''  Beautiful," 
he  exclaimed,  "very  beaut^ul!  he  deserves  the  poem  as 
little  as  an  Empire."  "  K,  only  we  have  rightly  understood 
it,"  said  the  &,ther ;  the  rest  requested  I  would  read  it  ooee 
more.    My  eyes  had  hitherto  been  fixed  on  the  precioas 
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words,  a  shuddcar  ran  through  me  from  he«d  to  loot ;  Ferdinand  1 1 1| 

who  saw  my  perplexity,  took  the  paper  up  and  read  it.  ^e 
scarcely  allowed  him  to  finish  before  ie^m  drew  out  the  lota  fur 
another  pair.  The  play  was  not  kept  up  long  after  this  and 
refreshments  were  brought  in. 


A 


Shall  I  or  «haU  I  not  ?  Is  it  right  of  me  to  hide  in  alenot 
any  thing  fr<om  him  to  whom  I  tell  so  mueh^-<iay,  all  ?  ^udl 
I  keep  iMck  from  you  a  ^eat  matter,  when  I  yet  weary  yon 
with  so  many  trifles  Which  assuredly  no  one  would  ever  read 
but  you  who  have  taken  so  wonderful  a  liking  for  me?  or  shall 
I  keep  back  anything  from  you  because  it  imght  perhaps  give 
you  a  Mse,  not  to  say  an  ill  opinion  of  me  ?  No-^ou  loiow  me 
better  than  I  even  know  myself.  If  I  should  do  anything 
which  you  do  not  beUeve  possible  I  oould  do,  you  will  amend 
it ;  if  I  should  do  anything  deserving  of  censure,  you  will  not 
spare  me, — ^you  will  lead  me  and  guide  me  wheneyw  my  pecur 
barities  entice  me  off  the  right  road. 

My  joy,  my  rapture  at  works  of  art  when  they  are  trae,  1 1;, 

when  Ihey  are  immediate  and  speaking  expressions  of  Nature  |:  f ; 

afford  the  greatest  delight  to  ererv  eoUeotor,  to  every  dilet- 
tante. Those  indeed  who  call  themselvee  e(Hinoisseur&  are 
not  always  of  my  opinion;  but  I  care  noHung  for  their  con- 
noisseurship  when  I  am  happy.  Does  not  living  nature  vividly 
impress  itself  on  my  sense  of  vision?  Do  not  its  images 
remain  fixed  in  my  brain  ?  Do  not  they  there  grow  in  beauty, 
delighting  to  compare  themselves  in  turn  with  the  images 
of  art  which  the  mind  of  others  has  aJiso  emheUished  and  beau- 
tified ?  I  confess  to  you  that  my  fondness  for  nature  arises 
from  the  fact  of  my  always  seeing  her  so  beautiful,  so  lovely, 
so  brilliant,  so  ravishing,  that  the  simikition  of  the  artist, 
even  his  imperfect  imitation  transports  me  almost  as  much,  as 
if  it  were  a  perfect  type.  It  is  only  audi  works  of  art,  how- 
ever, as  bespeak  genius  9sd  feeling  that  have  any  charms  for 
me.  Those  cold  imitations  which  confine  themselves  to  the 
narrow  circle  of  a  certain  meagre  mannerism,  of  mere  pains- 
taking diligence,  axe  to  me  utterly  intolerable.  You  see,  there- 
fore, that  my  delight  and  taste  cannot  well  be  riveted  by  a 
work  of  art,  unless  it  imitates  such  objects  of  nature  as  are 
well  known  to  me,  so  that  I  am  able  to  test  the  imitation  by 
my  own  experience  of  the  originals.  Landscape,  with  all 
that  lives  and  moves  therein — ^flowers  and  iruit-trees,  Gothic 
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cliurches, — a  portrait  taken  directly  from  Nature,  all  this  I 

can  recognize,  feel,' and  if  you  like,  judge  of.     Honest  W 

amused  himself  with  this  trait  of  my  character,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  I  could  not  be  offended,  often  made  merry  with  it 
at  my  expense.  He  sees  much  further  in  this  matter,  than  I  do, 
and  I  shall  always  prefer  that  people  should  laugh  at  me  while  I 

they  instruct,  than  that  they  should  praise  me  without  bene- 
fittmg  me.  He  had  noticed  what  things  I  was  most  immedi- 
ately pleased  with,  and  after  a  short  acquaintance  did  not 
hesitate  to  avow  that  in  the  objects  that  so  transported  me 
there  might  be  much  that  was  truly  estimable,  and  which  d 
time  alone  would  enable  me  to  distinguish. 

But  I  turn  from  this  subject  and  must  now,  however  cir- 
cuitously,  come  to  the  matter  which,  though  reluctantly,  I 
cannot  but  confide  to  you.  I  can  see  you  in  your  room,  in 
your  little  garden,  where,  over  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  you  will 
probably  break  the  seal  and  read  this  letter.  Can  your 
thoughts  follow  me  into  this  free  and  motley  world  ?  Will  the  . 

circumstances  and  true  state  of  the  case  become  clear  to  your  ^ 

imagination?  And  will  you  be  as  indulgent  towards  your 
absent  friend  as  I  have  often  found  you  when  present? 

When  my  artistic  friend  became  better  acquainted  with  me, 
and  judged  me  worthy  of  being  gradually  introduced  to  better 
pieces  of  art,  he  one  day,  not  without  a  most  mysterious  look, 
took  me  to  a  case,  which,  being  opened,  displayed  a  Danae,  of 
the  size  of  life,  receiving  in  her  bosom  the  golden  shower.  I 
was  amazed  at  the  splendour  of  the  limbs — the  magnificence 
of  the  posture  and  arrangement — the  intense  tenderness  and 
the  intellectuality  of  the  sensual  subject ;  and  yet  I  did  but 
fitand  before  it  in  silent  contemplation.  It  did  not  excite  in 
me  that  rapture,  that  delight,  that  inexpressible  pleasure. 
'My  friend,  who  went  on  descanting  upon  the  merits  of  the  pic- 
ture, was  too  full  of  his  own  enthusiasm  to  notice  my  coldness, 
and  was  delighted  with  the  opportunity  this  painting  afforded 
him  of  pointing  out  the  distinctive  excellences  of  the  Italian, 
School. 

Butthe  sight  of  this  picture  has  not  made  me  happy — ^ithas 
^made  me  imeasy.  How !  said  I  to  myself — ^in  what  a  strange 
case  do  we  civilized  men  find  ourselves  with  our  many  conven- 
-tional  restraints !  A  mossy  rock,  a  waterfaD  rivets  my  eye  so 
long  that  I  can  teU  everything  about  it — ^its  heights,  its  cavities^ 
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its  lights  and  shades,  its  hues,  its  blending  tints  and  reflections- 
— all  is  distinctly  present  to  my  mind;  and  whenever  I  please, 
comes  vividly  before  me,  in  a  most  happy  imitation.  But  of 
that  masterpeice  of  Nature,  the  human  frame — of  the  order 
and  symmetry  of  the  limbs,  of  aU  this  I  have  but  a  very  gene<' 
ral  notion — ^which  in  &ct  is  no  notion  at  all.  My  imagination 
presents  to  me  anything  but  a  vivid  image  of  this  glorious 
structure,  and  when  art  presents  an  imitation  of  it,  to  my  eye 
it  awakens  in  me  no  sensation  and  I  am  unable  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  the  picture.  No,  I  will  remain  no  longer  in  this 
state  of  stupidity.  I  will  stamp  on  my  mind  the  shape  of  man, 
as  well  as  that  of  a  cluster  of  grapes  or  of  a  peach-tree. 

I  sought  an  occasion  and  got  Ferdinand  to  take  a  swim  in 
the  lake.  What  a  glorious  shape  has  my  Mend ;  how  duly 
proportioned  are  all  his  limbs:  what  fulness  of  form;  what 
splendour  of  youth !  What  a  gain  to  have  enriched  my  ima- 
gination with  this  perfect  model  of  manhood !  Now  I  can.- 
people  the  woods,  the  meadow,  and  the  hills,  with  similar  fine 
forms !  I  can  see  him  as  Adonis  chasii^  the  boar,  or  as  Nar- 
cissus contemplating  himself  in  the  mirror  of  the  spring. 

But  alas !  my  imagination  cannot  furnish,  as  yet,  a  Venus, 
-who  holds  him  from  the  chace,  a  Venus  who  bewails  his 
death,  or  a  beautifrd  Echo  castrog  one  sad  look  more  on  the* 
cold  corpse  of  the  youth  before  she  vanishes  for  ever !  I  have 
therefore  resolved,  cost  what  it  will,  to  see  a  female  form  in 
the  state  that  I  have  seen  my  friend. 

When,  therefore,  we  reached  Geneva,  I  made  arrangements 
in  the  character  of  an  artist  to  complete  my  studies  of  the- 
nude  figure,   and  to-morrow  evening    my   wish    is  to  be- 
gratified. 

I  cannot  avoid  going  to-day  with  Ferdinand  to  a  grand- 
party.  It  will  form  an  excellent  foil  to  the  studies  of  this, 
evening.  Well  enough  do  I  know  those  formal  parties  where 
the  old  women  require  you  to  play  at  cards  with  them,  and 
the  yoimg  ones  to  ogle  with  them ;  where  you  must  listen  to 
the  learned,  pay  respect  to  the  parson,  and  give  way  to  the 
noble,  where  the  niunerous  lights  show  you  scarcely  one  tole- 
rable form,  and  that  one  hidden  and  buried  beneath  some 
barbarous  load  of  frippery.  I  shall  have  to  speak  French, 
too,-— «  foreign  tongue — ^the  use  of  which  always  makes  a 
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man  appear  siHy,  wliateT«r  he  maj  think  of  himself,  esnee  the 
best  he  can  express  in  it  is  nothing  bat  common  place,  and 
the  most  obvioira  of  remarks,  and  that,  too,  only  with  stammer- 
ing and  hedtatuig  lips.  For  what  is  it  that  distinguishes  the 
blockhead  from  ^e  really  clever  man  bat  the  peculiar  quick* 
ness  and  vividness  with  which  the  la(tter  discerns  the  nio^ 
shades  and  proprieties  of  all  that  come  belbre  him,  and  es*'  I 

presses  himself  thereon  with  ibdlity;  whereas  the  former, 
(just  as  we  all  do  with  a  foreign  language,)  is  forced  <m  every 
occasion  to  have  recourse  to  some  ready  found  and  conver-* 
sational  phrase  or  other  ^    To-day  I  wiU  calmly  put  up  with  i 

the  sorry  entertainment,  in  expectation  of  the  rare  scene  of         i 
nature  which  awaits  me  in  the  evening.  ; 

My  adventure  is  over.  It  has  ftdly  equalled  my  expectation 
--4iay,  surpassed  it ;  and  yet  I  know  not  whether  to  congra- 
tulate, or  to  blame  myself  on  account  of  it« 

•» " .■ ■■  '    ■  I . 

Pabt  the  Sbgokd.  i 

Munster^  October  8,  1797. 

From  Basle  you  will  reoei\ne  a  packet  containing  ana  account 
of  my  travels  up  to  that  point,  for  we  am  now  continuing  in 
good  earnest  our  touiB  through  Switzerland.  On  our  route 
to  Biel  we  rode  tip  the  beautifbl  valley  of  the  Birsch,  and  at 
last  reached  the  pass  which  leads  to  this  place. 

Among  the  ri<^es  of  the  broad  and  lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains the  little  stream  of  the  Birsch  found  of  old  a  channel  for 
itself.  Necessity  soon  after  may  have  driven  men  to 
clamber  wearily  and  painfully  through  its  gorges.  Ihe 
Homans  in  their  time  enlarged  the  track,  and  now  you  may 
travel  through  it  with  perfect  ease.  The  stream,  dashing  over 
Crags  and  rocks,  and  the  road  run  side  by  side,  and  except 
at  a  few  points,  these  make  up  the  whole  breadth  of  the  pas» 
which  is  hemmed  in  by  rocks,  the  top  of  which  is  easily  reached 
by  the  eye.  Behind  them  the  mountain  chain  rose  with  a 
sHght  inclination ;  the  summits,  however,  were  veiled  by  a  mist. 

Here  waUs  of  rock  rise  precipitously  one  above  another; 
there  immense  strata  run  obliquely  down  to  the  river  and  the 
Foad — ^here  again  broad  masses  lie  piled  one  over  another, 
while  close  beside  stands  a  Hne  of  sharp-pointed  crags.    Wide 
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<2left8  rtm  yawnixig  upwards,  and  blocks,  of  l^e  size  of  a 
<waIU  baye  detached  uemaelTes  jErom  the  rest  of  the  stony 
xnass.  Some  fragments  of  the  rock  have  rolled  to  the 
lK>ttom  ;>  others  are  still  sniE^pended,  and  by  their  position 
alarm  you,  as  also  likedy  at  any  moment  to  come  toppling  down. 
Now  romid,  now  pointed,  now  overgrown,  now  bore  are 
the  tops  of  tiiese  rocks  among  and  high  abore  „which  some 
single  bald  summit  boldly  towen,  while  along  the  perpendi- 
•ctdar  di^  and  among  the  hollows  below,  Sie  weather  has 
trom  many  a  deep  and  winding  cnomy. 

The  passage  throi;^  this  defOie  raised  in  me  a  grand  bat 
calm  emotion.  The  sublime  produces  a  beautiM  calmness 
in.  the  soul  which  entirely  possessed  by  it,  feels  as  great  as  it 
ever  can  feel.  How  glorious  is  such  a  pure  feeling,  when  it 
rises  to  the  yery  highest,  without  orerflowing.  My  eye  and 
my  soul  were  both  able  to  take  in  the  objects  before  me,  and 
as  I  was  pre-occuped  by  nothing,  and  had  no  Mae  tastes  to 
counteract  their  impression,  they  had  on  me  their  full  and 
natural  effect.  When  we  compare  such  a  feeling  with  that 
-we  are  sensible  ci^  when  we  laboriously  harass  ourselyes  with 
«onie  trifle,  and  strobi  every  nerve  to  gain  as  much  as  possible 
for  it,  and  as  it  were,  to  patch  it  out,  striving  to  furnish  joy 
aand  aliment  to  the  mind  from  its  own  (O'eation ;  we  then  feel 
aensibly  what  a  poor  expedient,  after  all,  the  latter  is. 

A  young  man,  whom  we  have  had  for  our  companion  from 
Basle,  said  his  feelings  were  very  fax  from  what  they  were 
on  his  first  visit,  and  gave  all  the  honour  to  novelty.  I  how- 
ever would  say,  when  we  see  such  oljects  as  these  for  the 
first  time,  the  unaoeustomed  soul  has  to  expand  itself,  and 
this  gives  rise  to  a  sort .  of  painfrd  joy— en  overflowing  of 
emotion  which  agitates  the  mind,  and  draws  from  us  the 
most  delicious  tears.  By  this  operation  the  soul,  without  know- 
ing it,  becomes  greater  in  itself,  and  is  of  course  not  capable 
4if  ever  feeling  again  such  a  sensation,  and  man  thinks  in  con- 
sequence that  he  has  lost  something,  whereas  in  fact  he  has 
gained.  What  he  loses  in  delight  he  gains  in  inward  riches. 
If  only  destiny  had  bidden  me  to  dweU  in  the  midst  of  some 
l^cand  scenery,  then  would  I  every  morning  have  imbibed 
greatness  from  its  grandeur,  as  from  a  lonely  valley  I  would 
'6xtract  patience  and  repose. 

After  reaching  the  end  of  ^e  gorge  I  alighted,  and  went 
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back  alone  throiigh  a  part  of  the  valley.  I  thus  called  forth 
another  profound  feeling— one  by  which  the  attentive  mind 
may  expand  its  joys  to  a  high  degree.  One  guesses  in  the 
dark  about  the  origin  and  existence  of  these  singular  forms. 
It  may  have  happened,  when  and  how  it  may, — ^these  masses 
must,  according  to  the  laws  of  gravity  and  affinity,  have  been  , 

formed  grandly  and  simply  by  aggregation.  Whatever  revo«- 
lutions  may  subsequently  have  upheaved,  rent  and  divided 
them,  the  latter  were  only  partial  convulsions,  and  even  the 
idea  of  such  mighty  commotions  gives  one  a  deep  feeling  of  the 
eternal  stability  of  the  masses.  Time,  too,  bound  by  the  ever- 
lasting law,  has  had  here  greater,  here  less,  effect  upon  them.  ^ 

Internally  their  colour  appears  to  be  yellowish.  The  air, 
however,  and  the  weather  has  changed  the  surface  into  a 
bluish- grey,  so  that  the  original  colour  is  only  visible  here 
and  there  in  streaks  and  in  &e  fresh  cracks.  The  stone  itself 
slowly  crumbles  beneath  the  influence  of  the  weather,  becoming 
rounded  at  the  edges,  as  the  softer  flakes  wear  away.  In  this 
manner  have  been  formed  hollows  and  cavities  gracefully 
shelving  off,  which  when  they    have   sharp   slanting    and  ^ 

pointed  edges,  present  a  singular  appearance. 

Vegetation  maintains  its  rights  on  every  ledge,  on  every 
flat  surface,  for  in  every  Assure  the  pines  strike  root,  and 
the  mosses  and  plants  spread  themselves  over  the  rocks.  One 
feels  deeply  convinced  that  here  there  is  nothing  accidental ; 
that  here  there  is  working  an  eternal  law  which,  however 
slowly,  yet  surely  governs  the  universe, — ^that  there  is  nothing 
here  from  the  hand  of  man  but  the  convenient  road,  by  means 
of  which  this  singular  region  is  traversed. 


Geneva,  October  27, 1779. 

The  'great  mountain-range  which,  running  from  Basle  to 
Geneva,  divides  Switzerland  from  France,  is,  as  you  are  aware, 
named  the  Jura.  Its  principal  heights  run  by  Lausanne, 
and  reach  as  far  as  Rolle  and  Nyon.  In  the  midst  of  this 
smnmit  ridge  Nature  has  cut  out — I  might  almost  say  washed 
out — a  remarkable  valley,  for  on  the  tops  of  all  these  lime- 
stone rocks  the  operation  of  the  primal  waters  is  mani- 
fest. It  is  called  La  Yallee  de  Joux,  which  means  the 
Valley  of  the  Bock,  since  Joux  in  the  local  dialect  signifles  a 
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rock.  Before  I  proceed  with  the  further  descriptioii  of  oxir 
journey,  I  will  give  you  a  brief  geographical  account  of  its 
situation.  Lengthwise  it  stretches  like  the  mountain  range 
itself  almost  directly  from  south  to  north,  and  is  locked  in  on 
ihe  one  side  by  Sept  Moncels,  and  on  the  other  by  Dent  de 
Yaulion,  which,  after  the  Dole,  is  the  highest  peiak  of  the 
Jura.  Its  length,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  nine  short  leagues,  but  according  to  our  rough 
reckoning  as  we  rode  through  it,  six  good  leagues.  ll^e 
moimtainous  ridge  which  bounds  it  lengthwise  on  the  north, 
and  is  also  visible  from  the  flat  lands,. is  called  the  Black 
Moimtain  (Le  Noir  Mont).  Towards  the  west  the  Bisou  rLses 
gradually,  and  slopes  away  towards  Franche  Comt6.  France 
and  Berne  divide  the  valley  pretty  evenly  between  them;  the 
former  claiming  the  upper  and  inferior  half,  and  the  latter 
possessing  the  lower  and  better  portion,  which  is  properly 
called  La  YaUee  du  Lac  de  Joux.  Quite  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  valley,  and  at  the  foot  of  Sept  Moncels,  lies  the  Lac  des 
Bousses,  which  has  no  single  visible  origin,  but  gathers  its 
waters  from  the  numerous  springs  which  here  gosh  out  of  the 
soil,  and  from  the  little  brooks  which  run  into  the  lake  from 
all  sides.  Out  of  it  flows  the  Orbe,  which  after  numing 
through  the  whole  of  the  French,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
Bernese  territory,  forms  lower  down,  and  towards  the 
Dent  de  Yaulion,  the  Lac  de  Joux,  which  Mis  on  one  side  into 
a  smaller  lake,  the  waters  of  which  have  some  subterraneous 
outlet.  The  breadth  of  the  valley  varies ;  above,  near  the 
Lac  des  Bousses  it  is  nearly  half  a  league,  then  it  closes  in  to 
expand  again  presently,  and  to  reach  its  greatest  breath, 
which  is  nearly  a  league  and  a<half.  So  much  to  enable  you 
better  to  understand  what  follows ;  while  you  read  it,  how- 
ever, I  would  beg  you  now  and  then  to  cast  a  glance  upon 
your  map,  although,  so  &r  as  concerns  this  country,  I  have 
sofund  them  aU  to  be  incorrect. 

October  24th.  Jn  company  with  a  captain  and  an  upper 
nnger  of  the  forests  in  these  parts,  we  rode  first  of  all  up 
Mont,  a  little  scattered  village,  which  much  more  correctly 
might  be  called  a  line  of  husbandmen's  and  vinedressers' 
cottages.  The  weather  was  extremely  clear ;  when  we  turned 
to  look  behind  us,  we  had  a  view  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
the  moimtains  of  Savoy  and  Yalais,  and  could  just  catcb 
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LanflBiiae,  and  also,  through  a  light  mist,  tiie  eomitiy  roond 
Geneva,  Moml  Blane,  irfaich  towera  abote  all  the  monntabtt 
of  Faueigniy  stood  out  more  and  more  distmctly.  It  wm  a 
bxiUiaat  annset,  and  the  yiew  waa  ao  grand,  that  no  hinnan 
eye  was  equal  t»  it.  The  moon  rose  almost  at  the  full,  as  we 
got  continually  higher.  Throu^  horge  |nne  forests  we  conti- 
nued to  aso^id  the  Juxa,  and  saw  the  lake  in  a  mist,  and  in  it 
the  reiectioii  of  the  moon.  It  became  fighter  and  lighter* 
The  road  is  a  wdl-made  cBusewaj,  though  it  was  laid  down 
merely  kfc  the  sake  of  faoilitating  ike  tranm>rt  of  the  tioabor 
to  the  plains  Mow.  We  had  been  ascenmnff  for  full  three 
lei^es  before  the  road  began  gently  to  descend.  We  thoi^ht 
we  saw  bek>w  us  a  vast  lake,  fer  a  thic^  mist  fiDed  the  whole 
Talley  which  we  overlooked^  Presently  we  came  nearer  to  ■ 
the  mist,  and  observed  a  white  bow  which  the  moon  formed  in 
it,  and  were  soon  entird^  enveloped  in  the  fog.  The  eoB^ 
panj  of  the  captain  procured  us  lodgings  in  a  house  where 
atrangers  were  not  upually  entertained.  In  its  internal  ar-* 
langement  it  di£Qsred  in  nothing  from  usual  buildings  of  tiie 
same  kind,  except  that  the  great  room  in  the  centre  wa»  at 
eace  the  kkchen,  the  ante-room,  and  genccal  gatheadng-plaoe 
of  the  family,  and  from  it  you  entered  at  once  into  the 
aieeping-rooms,  which  wero  either  on  the  same  floor  with  it,  or 
had  to  be  approadied  by  stepsu  On  the  one  side  was  the  fire, 
which  was  burning  on  ibe  grofond  on  some  stone  slabs^  while 
a  chimney,  buih  durably  and  neatly  of  planks,  received  and 
carried  off  the  smoke.  In  the  comer  were  the  doors  of  the 
OTen ;  all  the  rest  of  the  floor  was  of  wood,  with  the  exeep«- 
tion  of  a  small  piece  near  the  window  aroond  the  sink,  which 
was  paved.  Moreoyer,  all  around,  and  over  head  on  the 
beams  a  multitude  of  domestic  artides  and  utensils  wexe 
arranged  in  beauti^  order,  and  all  kept  nice  and  dean. 

OoUber  25M.»-This  morning  the  weather  was  cold  but  (dear, 
the  meadows  covered  with  hoar  frost,  and  here  and  there 
li^it  clouds  were  floating  in  the  adr.  We  could  pretty  nearly 
survey  the  whok  of  the  knrcr  vaUey,  our  house  bieing  situateo 
at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  side  of  Nok  Mont.  About  eight  we 
set  off,  and  in  order  to  enjoy  the  sun  folly,  proceeded  on  ihs 
western  aide*  The  part  of  the  vaUey  we  now  traversed  was 
divided  into  meadows,  which,  tovrards  the  lake  were  rather 
swampy«    Ihe  inbabifantii  dither  dwell  in  detadwd  hsnats 
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Indlt  by  the  Mn  of  iskmr  fanns,  or  else  kave  gathered  cLoner 
together  in  little  Tillages,  which  bear  teample  luones  deriTed 
frnn  their  sereni  sites*  The  fiist  of  those  that  we  passed 
througlL  was  eaOed  ''  Le  Seixtier/'  We  saw  at  a  distance  the 
Itent  de  Yoidion  peeing  ont  oyer  a  mist  which  lested  on 
thekke.  The  valley  grew  broader,  bvtoor  road  now  lay  behind 
a  ridge  of  rock  which  shut  out  oar  view  of  the  lake,  and  then 
through  another  Tillage  called  **  Le  lieu."  The  mist  arose,  and 
fdl  off  highly  Taxiegated  by  the  son.  Ckxie  hereto  is  a  small 
like»  whiich  appsrentfy  has  neither  inlet  nor  outlet  of  its 
waters.  The  weotlier  cleared  np  completely  as  we  came 
to  the  foot  of  Dent  de  Vaulion,  and  reached  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  great  lake,  which,  as  it  turns  westward, 
eoipties  itself  into  a  smaller  by  a  dun.  beneath  the  bridge. 
The  Tillage  just  aboTe  is  called  ^  Le  Pont."  The  sitoation 
ofthe  mudler  lake  is  what  you  may  easily  conceive,  as  being 
m  a  peculiar  Httls  vailsy  whidi  may  be  called  pretty.  At  the 
vrestem  extremity  there  is  a  singular  null,  built  in  a  ravine  of 
l^e  rock  which  the  smaller  kks  used  formerly  to  fdl.  At 
present  it  is  dammed  out  of  iSie  mill  which  is  erected  in  the 
hollow  below.  The  water  tb  conveyed  by  sluices  to  the  wheel, 
from  which  it  Mb  mto  crannies  of  the  rock,  and  being  sucked 
in  by  them,  does  not  abow  itself  again  till  it  reaches  Valorbe, 
which  is  a  fdH  league  dS,  where  it  again  bears  the  name  of 
the  Orbe.  These  outlets  (entMnoirs)  require  to  be  kept  defor, 
otherwise  the  water  would  rise  and  again  fSk  the  ravine,  and 
overflow  the  mill  as  it  has  often  doae  already.  We  saw  the 
people  hard  at  work  removmg  the  worn  pieces  ci  the  lime* 
stone  and  replaoiiig  them  by  o^rs. 

We  rode  back  again  ovebr  the  bridge  towards  '^  Le  Pont,'' 
and  took  a  guide  for  the  Dent  du  Yanlion.  In  ascending  it 
we  now  had  the  great  Lake  directly  bdhmd  us.  To  the  east 
its  boundary  is  the  Noir  Mont,  behind  which  the  bald  peak  of 
the  Dokt  rises  up;  to  the  west  it  is  shut  in  by  the  mountain 
ridge,  which  on  iJie  side  of  the  lake  is  perfectly  bare.  The  sun 
idk  hot:  it  was  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock.  By 
degrees  we  gained  a  sight  of  the  whc^  valley,  and  were  able 
to  discern  in  the  distance  the  ^  Lac  des  Bousses,''  and  then 
itretdting  to  our  feet  the  district  we  had  just  ridden  through 
$auA,  the  road  which  remamed  for  our  return.  During  ti^e 
ascent  any  guide  discoursed  (^the  whole  range  of  the  oooutty. 
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and  the  lordships  which,  he  said,  it  was  possible  to  distingaisk 
from  the  peak.     In  the  midst  of  such  talk  we  reached  the 
summit.     But  a  very  different  spectacle  was  prepared  for  ns. 
Under  a  bright  and  clear  sky  nothing  was  visible  but  the  high 
mountain  chain,  all  the  lower  regions  were  covered  with  a  white 
sea  of  cloudy  mist,  which  stretched  from  Geneva  northwards, 
along  the  horizon  and  glittered  brilliantly  in  the  sunshine. 
Out  of  it,  rose  to  the  east,  the  whole  line  of  snow  and  ice- 
capt  mountains  acknowledging  no  distinction  of  names  of 
eitiier  the  Princes  or  Peoples,  who  &ncied  they  were  owners  of 
them,  and  oi^ning  subjection  only  to  one  Lord,  and  to  the  glance 
of  the  Sun  which  was  tinging  them  with  a  beautiful  red.    Mont 
Blanc,  right  opposite  to  us,  seemed  the  highest,  next  to  it  were 
the  ice-crowned  summits  of  Yalais  and  Oberland,  and  lastly, 
came  the  lower  mountains  of  the  Canton  of  Berne.     Towards 
the  west,  the  sea  of  mist  which  was  unconfined  to  one  spot ; 
on  the  left,  in  the  remotest  distance,  appeared  the  mountains 
of  Solothum;  somewhat  nearer  those  of  Neufchatel,  and  right 
before  us  some  of  the  lower  heights  of  the  Jura.     Just  below, 
lay  some  of  the  masses  of  the  Yaulion,  to  which  belongs  the 
Dent,  (tooth)  which  takes  from  it  its  name.     To  the  west, 
Franche-Comte,  with  its  flat,  outstretched  and  wood-covered 
hills,  shut  in  the  whole  horizon ;  in  the  distance,  towards  the 
north-west,  one  single  mass  stood  out  distinct  from  all  the  rest. 
Straight  before  us,  however,  was  a  beautifrd  object.     This  was 
the  peak  which  gives  this  summit  the  name  of  a  tooth.     It  de- 
scends precipitously,  or  rather  with  a  slight  curve,  inwards,  and 
in  the  bottom  it  is  succeeded  by  a  small  valley  of  pine-trees,  with 
beautiftd  grassy  patches  here  and  there,  while  right  beyond  it 
lies  the  valley  of  the  Orbe  (Val-orbe),  where  you  see  this  stream 
coming  out  of  the.  rock,  and  can  trace,  in  thought,  its  route 
backwards  to  the  smaller  lake.     The  little  town  of  Valorbe, 
also  lies  in  this  valley.     Most  reluctantly  we  quitted  the  spot. 
A  delay  of  a  few  hours  longer,  (for  the  mist  generally  disperses 
in  about  that  time),  would  have  enabled  us  to  distinguish  the 
low  lands  with  the  lake — ^but  in  order  that  our  enjojmient  should 
be  perfect,  we  must  always  have  something  behind  still  to  be 
wished.     As  we  descended  we  had  the  whole  valley  lying 
perfectly  distinct  before  us.     At  Le  Pont  we  again  mounted 
our  horses,  and  rode  to  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  and  passed 
through  TAbbaye  de  Joux,  which  at  present  is  a  village,  but 
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oiice  was  a  settlement  of  monks,  to  whom  the  whole  valley  be- 
longed. Towards  four,  we  reached  our  aub^rge  and  found  our 
meal  ready,  of  which  we  were  assured  by  our  hostess  that  at 
twelve  o'clock  it  would  have  been  good  eating,  and  which, 
overdone  as  it  was,  tasted  excellently. 

Let  me  now  add  a  few  particulars  just  as  they  were  told 
me.  As  I  mentioned  just  now,  the  valley  belonged  formerly 
to  the  monks,  who  having  divided  it  again  to  feudatories,  were 
with  the  rest  ejected  at  the  Refotmation.  At  present  it 
belongs  to  the  Canton  of  Berne,  and  the  mountains  around  are 
the  timber-stores  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  Most  of  the  timber 
is  private  property,  and  is  cut  up  under  supervision,  and  then 
carried  down  into  the  plains.  The  planks  are  also  made  here 
into  deal  utensils  of  all  kinds,  and  pails,  tubs,  and  similar 
articles  manufactured. 

The  people  are  civil  and  well  disposed.  Besides  their  trade 
in  wooa,  they  also  breed  cattle,  llieir  beasts  are  of  a  small 
size.  The  cheese  they  make  is  excellent.  They  are  very 
industrious,  and  a  clod  of  earth  is  with  them  a  great  treasure. 
We  saw  one  man  with  a  horse  and  car,  carefully  collecting  the 
earth  which  had  been  thrown  up  out  of  a  ditch,  and  carrying 
it  to  some  hollow  places  in  ^e  same  field.  They  lay  the 
stones  carefully  together,  and  make  little  heaps  of  &em. 
There  are  here  many  stone-polishers,  who  work  for  the  Gene- 
vese  and  other  tradesmen,  and  this  business  furnishes  occu-- 
pation  for  many  women  and  children.  The  houses  are  neat 
but  durable,  the  form  and  internal  arrangements  being  de- 
termined by  the  locality  and  the  wants  of  the  inmates.  Before 
every  house  there  is  a  running  stream,  and  everywhere  you 
see  signs  of  industry,  activity,  and  wealth.  But  above  all 
things  is  the  highest  praise  due  to  the  excellent  roads,  which, 
in  this  remote  region,  as  also  in  all  the  other  cantons,  are 
kept  up  by  that  of  Berne.  A  causeway  is  carried  all  round 
the  valley,  not  unnecessarily  broad,  but  in  excellent  repair,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  can  pursue  their  avocations  without  in« 
convenience,  and  with  their  small  horses  and  light  carts  pass 
easily  along.     The  air  is  very  pure  and  salubrious. 

26th  Oct. — Over  our  break&st  we  deliberated  as  to  the 
road  we  should  take  on  our  return.  As  we  heard  that  the 
Dole,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Jura,  lay  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  and  as  the  weather  promised 
to  be  most  glorious,  so  that  we  might  to-day  hope  to  enjoy 
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fi21  tbat  eSianoe  denied  us  yesteida^,  yre  fioaUy  determmed  to  ' 

take  this  route.  We  loaded  a  gwde  wiih  bread  and  cheese, 
and  butter  and  wine,  and  by  8  o'clook  mounted  oar  honea.  / 

Our  route  now  lay  along  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  in  the  I 

shade  of  Noir  Mont.  It  was  extreiiiely  o(dd,  and  there  had 
been  a  sharp  hoar-frost.  We  had  atiU  a  goodkague  to  ride 
through  the  part  belonging  to  Beme,  before  liie  eausewa^ 
which  there  terminates  branches  off  into  two  part9.  Through 
a  little  wood  of  pine  t^ees  we  entered  the  French  teirito^. 
Here  the  scene  changed  greatik .  What  fiist  excited  our 
attention  was  the  wretched  roacu.  The  aoii  is  rather  atony ;  ^ 
efverywhere  yon  see  great  heaps  of  those  which  have  been  : 

picked  off  the  fields.  Soon  you  come  to  a  part  which  is  Tcrj 
marshy  and  foil  of  springs.  The  woods  all  around  you  aie 
in  wretched  condition.  In  all  the  houses  and  people  you  recog.- 
nise,  I  win  not  say  want,  but  certainly  a  hard  and  meagre  snb- 
flistence.  They  belong,  almost  as  eexh^  to  ihe  canons  of  fi. 
damde;  they  are  bound  to  the  soil  (ffleba  ^tinett)^  and  are 
oppressed  with  imposts  {st^s  a  la  maiU'^Mrte  ei  au  drmi  de 
la  tuite\  of  which  we  will  hereafter  have  some  talk  together,  as  ' 

also  of  a  late  edict  of  the  king's  repealing  the  droit  de  k  sodle, 
and  inviting  the  ownersand  oecaipiers  to  redeem  the  mainrmorte 
for  a  certain  compenaation.  But  still  ewa^  this  portion  of  the 
valley  is  well  cultivated.  The  people  love  tiieir  oountzy  dearly, 
though  they  lead  a  hard  life,  being  driven  oooaaiottally  to  steal 
the  wood  frcxm  the  Bernese,  and  sdyi  it  again  in  the  lowlands. 
Hie  first  divinim  is  called  the  Bois  d'Amant;  after  passing 
through  it,  we  entered  the  parish  of  Les  Rousses,  where  we  saw 
before  us  the  little  Lake  des  Eouases  and  Les  Sept  Moncds,**^ 
seven  small  hills  of  differcKit  shapes,  but  all  connected  together, 
which  form  the  southern  limit,  of  the  valley.    We  soon  came  ] 

upon  the  new  road  which  runs  firom  the  Pays  de  Vaud  to  Paris. 
We  kept  to  this  for  a  zttile  downwards,  and  now  left  ^itirely 
the  valley.  The  bare  aammit  of  the  Dole  was  before  us.  We 
alighted  from  our  horses,  and  sent  them  on  by  the  road  towards  ^ 

8.  Cergue  while  we  ase^ided  the  Dole.     It  was  near  noon ;  I 

the  sun  felt  hot,  but  a  cool  south  wind  oanae  now  and  then  to  "^ 
refresh  us.  When  we  looked  round  for  a  halting-place,  we 
had  behind  us  Les  Sept  Moneela,  we  could  still  see  a  part  of 
the  Lac  des  Bofusses,  and  around  it  tiie  scattered  houses  of  ^ 
parish.  The  rest  of  the  valley  was  hidden  fitun  our  eye  by 
the  Noir  Mont^  above  which  we  again  saw  our  yeaterday's 
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msvf  of  Franehe-Comt^,  and  nearer  at  hand  Bontliwards,  the  last 
flOBunits  axid  yalleF^  of  the  Jiinu  We  carefully  avoided  taking 
adrantage  of  a  little  peep  in  the  hill,  which  would  have  given 
T18  a  glimpee  of  the  eouixtrj,  for  the  sake  of  which  in  reaHlj 
<mr  aaeent  was  undertaken.  I  was  in  some  anxiety  about  tne 
miflt;  howeyer,  from  the  aspect  of  the  skj  above,  I  drew  a 
isKVomable  mnen.  At  last  we  stood  on  the  highest  eummit, 
snd  saw  witli  the  gi«atest  delight  that  to-day  we  were  in- 
dulged with  all  that  yesterday  had  been  denied  us.  The  whole 
of  the  Pays  de  Vanx  and  de  Oez  lay  like  a  plan  before  iis : 
all  tJie  different  holdings  divided  off  with  green  hedges  Hke 
tiie  beds  of  a  parterre.  We  were  so  high  that  the  rising 
and  sinking  of  the  landscape  before  us  was  unnotioeable. 
VtUages,  littk  towns,  oomxtry-houses,  vine-eovered  hills,  and 
liigher  up  etSl,  where  the  forests  and  Alps  begin,  tlie  oow- 
abeds  mostly  painted  white,  oar  some  other  light  odiour,  aM 
guttered  in  the  suTifihine.  The  mist  ha4  already  rolled  off 
fom  Lake  Leman.  We  saw  the  nearest  part  of  Hie  coast  on 
our  side,  quite  dear ;  of  the  so-called  smalkr  lake,  where  ^be 
laoger  lake  contracts  itself  and  turns  towards  Geneva,  which 
was  right  oppoaite  to  us,  we  had  a  complete  view ;  and  on 
liie  other  side  the  country  which  diuts  it  in  was  gradually 
clearing.  But  nothiug  could  vie  with  the  view  of  the  moun- 
taina  covered  with  aiow  and  glaciers.  We  sat  down  before 
Bome  rocks  to  shelter  us  from  the  ooid  wind,  with  the  sunshine 
£ill  iqion  us,  and  highly  reHshed  our  little  meal.  We  kept 
watching  the  mist,  which  gradually  retired ;  each  one  disco- 
wttzed,  or  fimcied  he  discovered,  some  object  or  other.  One  by 
one  we  distinctly  saw  Lausanne,  surrounded  with  its  houses,  and 
gacdens ;  then  Bevay,  and  the  castle  of  Chillon ;  tlie  mountains, 
which  shut  out  from  our  view  the  entrance  into  Valais,  and 
fiCKtended  as  far  as  the  lake ;  from  thence  the  borders  of  Savoy, 
£vian,  Bepaille,  and  Tonon,  with  a  sprinkling  of  villages  and 
&nn-houses  between  them.  At  last  Oeneva  stood  clear  from 
the  mist,  but  beyond  and  towards  the  south,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood o£  Monte  Oredo  and  Monte  Vaudbe,  it  still  hung  immove- 
»ble.  When  the  eye  turned  to  the  left;  it  caught  sight  of  the 
whole  of  the  lowlands  from  Lausanne,  as  far  as  Solothum, 
covered  with  a  light  halo.  The  nearer  mountains  and  heights, 
and  every  spot  that  had  a  white  house  on  it,  could  be  ck>sely  dis^ 
tinguished.    The  gmdespointed  oat  a  glimmering  whidbi  they 
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eaid  was  the  castle  of  Chauyan,  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the 
Neuberger-See.  We  were  just  able  to  guess  whereabouts  it  lay, 
but  could  not  distinguish  it  throi^h  the  bluish  haze.  There 
are  no  words  to  express  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  this  view. 
At  the  moment  every  one  is  scarcely  conscious  of  what  he 
8ees:^-one  does  but  recall  the  names  and  sites  of  well-known 
cities  and  localities,  to  rejoice  in  a  vague  conjecture  that  he 
recognizes  them  in  certain  white  spots  which  strike  his  eye 
in  the  prospect  before  him. 

And  then  the  line  of  glittering  glaciers  was  continually  draw- 
ing the  eye  back  again  to  the  mountains.  The  sun  made  his 
way  towards  the  west,  and  lighted  up  their  great  flat  surfaces, 
which  were  turned  towards  us.  How  beautiMly  before  them 
rose  from  above  the  snow  the  variegated  rows  of  black  rocks  :-— 
teeth, — ^towers, — ^walls!  Wild,  vast,  inaccessible  vestibules! 
and  seeming  to  stand  there  in  the  free  air  in  the  first  purity 
and  freshness  of  their  manifold  variety!  Man  gives  up  at 
once  all  pretensions  to  the  infinite,  while  he  here  feels  that 
neither  with  thought  nor  vision  is  he  equal  to  the  finite ! 

Before  us  we  saw  a  fruitftd  and  populous  plain.  The  spot 
on  which  we  were  standing  was  a  high,  bare  mountain  rock, 
which,  however,  produces  a  sort  of  grass  as  food  for  the  cattle, 
which  are  here  a  great  source  of  gain.  This  the  coilceited 
lord  of  creation  may  yet  make  his  own: — but  those  rocks  be- 
fore his  eyes  are  like  a  train  of  holy  virgins  which  the  spirit  of 
heaven  reserves  for  itself  alone  in  these  inaccessible  regions. 
We  tarried  awhile,  tempting  each  other  in  turn  to  try  and 
discover  cities,  mountains,  and  regions,  now  with  the  naked 
eye,  now  with  the  telescope,  and  did  not  begin  to  descend  tOl 
the  setting  sun  gave  permission  to  the  mist,*— his  own  part- 
ing breath,— -to  spread  itself  over  the  lake. 

With  sunset  we  reached  the  ruins  of  the  fort  of  S.  Cergue. 
Even  when  we  got  down  in  the  valley,  our  eyes  were  still 
rivetted  on  the  mountain  glaciers.  The  fur&est  of  these, 
lying  on  our  left  in  Oberland,  seemed  almost  to  be  melting 
into  a  light  fiery  vapour ;  those  stiU  nearer  stood  with  their 
flides  towards  us,  still  glowing  and  red ;  but  by  degrees  they 
became  white,  green,  and  grayish.  There  was  something 
melancholy  in  the  sight.  Like  a  powerftd  body  over  which 
death  is  gradually  passing  from  the  extremities  to  the  heart, 
BO  the  whole  range  gradually  paled  away  as  far  as  Mont 
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Bianc,  whose  ampler  bosom  was  still  coveted  all  over  with  a 
deep  red  blush,  and  even  appeared  to  us  to  retain  a  reddish 
tint  to  the  very  last, — just  as  when  one  is  watching  the  death 
of  a  dear  friend,  life  still  seems  to  linger,  and  it  is  di£Gicult  to 
determine  the  very  moment  when  the  pulse  ceases  to  beat. 

This  time  also  we  were  very  loth  to  depart*  We  found  our 
horses  in  S.  Cergue ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  our 
enjoyment,  the  moon  rose  and  lighted  us  to  Nyon.  While  on 
the  way,  our  strained  and  excited  feelings  were  gradually 
calmed,  and  assumed  their  wonted  tone,  so  that  we  were  able 
with  keen  gratification  to  enjoy,  from  our  inn  window,  the 
glorious  moonlight  which  was  spread  over  the  lake. 

At  different  spots  of  our  travels  so  much  was  said  of  the 
remarkable  character  of  the  glaciers  of  Savoy,  and  when  we 
reached  Greneva  we  were  told  it  was  becoming  more  and  more 
the  fashion  to  visit  them,  that  the  Count*  was  seized  with  a 
strange  desire  to  bend  our  course  in  that  direction,  and  from 
Geneva  to  cross  Cluse  and  Salenche,  and  enter  the  valley  of 
Chamoimi,  and  after  contemplating  its  wonderM  objects, 
to  go  on  by  Yalorsine  and  Trent  into  Yalais.  This  route, 
however,  which  was  the  one  usually  pursued  by  travellers,  was 
thought  dangerous  in  this  season  of  the  year.  A  visit  was 
therefore  paid  to  M.  de  Saussmre  at  his  coimtry-house, 
and  his  advice  requested.  He  assured  us  that  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  take  that  route  ;  there  was  no  snow  as  yet  on  the 
middle-sized  mountains,  and  if  on  our  road  we  were  attentive 
to  the  signs  of  the  weather  and  the  advice  of  the  country^^ 
people,  who  were  seldom  wrong  in  their  judgment,  we  might 
enter  upon  this  journey  with  perfect  safety.  Here  is  the  copy 
of  the  journal  of  a  day's  hard  travelling. 


Cltise^  in  Savoy ,  Nov,  3,  1779. 

^  To-day  on  departing  from  Geneva  our  party  divided.     The 

Count  with  me  and  a  huntsman  took  the  route  to  Savoy» 

Friend  W.  with  the  horses  proceeded  through  the  Pays  ae 

u  Vaud  for  Valais.     In  a  light  four-wheeled  cabriolet  we  pro- 

^  ceeded  first  of  all  to  visit  Hliber  at  his  country-seat, — ^a  man 

out  of  whom,  mind,  imagination  and  imitative  tact,  oozes  at 

*  The  Duke  Cliarles  Augustus  of  Weimar^  who  travelled  under  the 
title  of  Count  of  •    »    »    » 

Vol.  it.  o 
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erery  pore,<^'<»ie  of  the  yerj  f&w  thoitnigli  men  we  have  met 
witk.  He  saw  us  well  on  our  way,  and  then  we  set  off  with 
the  lofty  siMom-eespped  mountains,  which  we  wished  to  reach, 
before  our  eyes.  From  the  Lake  of  Geneva  the  mountain- 
chains  Terge  towards  each  other  to  tiie  point  where  BonneTille 
lies,  halfway  between  the  Mole,  a  considerable  mountain,  and 
the  Arre.  There  we  took  our  dinner.  Behind  the  town  the 
valley  doses  right  in.  Although  not  very  broad,  it  has  the 
Arve  flowing  gently  through  it,  and  is  on  the  southern  side  well 
oultiyated,  and  everywhere  the  soil  is  put  to  some  profit.  From 
the  early  monniig  we  had  been  in  fear  of  its  raining  some  time 
at  least  before  night,  but  the  clouds  gradually  quitted  the  moun« 
tains,  and  (H^ersed  into  fleeces,--a  sign  which  has  more  than 
<inee  in  our  experience  proved  a  &vourable  omen.  The  air 
was  as  warm  as  it  usually  is  in  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  the  country  we  travelled  through  beautiful.  Many  of  the 
tiees  being  still  green ;  most  of  them  had  assumed  a  brownish- 
yellow  tint,  but  only  a  few  were  quite  bare.  The  crops  were 
rich  and  verdant;  the  mountains  caught  from  the  red  sunset 
a  rosy  hue,  blended  with  violet;  and  all  these  rich  tints 
were  combined  with  grand,  beautiful,  and  agreeable  forms 
of  the  landscape.  We  talked  over  much  that  was  good. 
Towards  5  we  came  towards  Chise,  where  the  valley  closes,  and 
has  only  one  outlet,  through  which  the  Arve  issues  from  the 
mountains,  and  by  which  also  we  propose  to  enter  them 
to-morrow.  We  ascended  a  lofty  eminence,  and  saw  be- 
neatli  us  the  city,  partly  built  on  the  slightly  inclined  side  of 
a  rock,  but  partly  on  the  flat  portion  of  the  valley.  Our  eyes 
ranged  with  pleasure  over  the  valley,  and  sitting  on  the 
granite  rocks  we  awaited  the  coming  of  night  in  calm  and 
varied  discourse.  Towards  seven,  as  we  descended,  it  was 
not  at  all  colder  than  it  is  usually  in  summer  about  nine.  At 
a  miserable  inn  (where,  however,  the  people  were  ready  and 
willing,  and  by  their  patois  afforded  us  much  amusement)  we 
are  now  going,  about  ten  o'clock,  to  bed,  intending  to  set  out 
early  to-morrow,  before  the  morning  shall  dawn. 

S(denche,  Nov.  4,  1779.     Noon. 
Whilst  a  dinner  is  being  prepared  by  very  willing  hands, 
I  will  attempt  to  set  down  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of 
our  yesterday's  journey,  which  commenced  with  the  early 
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*  morning.     Witli  break  of  day  we  set  out  on  fbot  from  Cluse, 

taking  the  road  towards  Balme.  In  the  Talley  the  air  was 
agreeably  fresh;  the  moon,  in  her  last  quarter,  rose  brigl^ 
before  the  sun,  and  chaarmed  ns  witii  the  s^ht,  as  being  one 
which  we  do  not  often  see.  Single  light  vapours  rose  upwards 
from  all  the  diasms  in  the  rocks.  It  seemed  as  if  the  morning 
air  were  awakening  the  young  spirits,  who  took  pleasure  iti 
meetiBg  the  son  with  expanded  bosoBM  and  gilding  them  ia 
bis  rays.  The  upper  heayen  was  perfectly  clear ;  escept  where 
now  and  then  a  single  doudy  streak,  which  the  rising  sun  lit 
up,  swept  lightly  across  it.     Balme  is  a  miserable  -village,  not 

^  &r  from  the  spot  where  a  rocky  gorge  runs  off  from  the  road. 

We  asked  the  people  to  guide  us  tborough  the  cave  for  which 
the  place  is  &mous.  At  this  iSbej  kept  looking  at  one 
another,  till  at  last  one  said  to  a  second,  ^'Take  you  the 
ladder,  I  wiU  cany  the  rope, — ^^come,  gentl^nen.*'  This 
strange  invitation  md  not  deter  us  from  following  thenu 
Our  Ime  of  descent  pcussed  first  of  all  among  Miea  masses  ci 
limestone  rock,  which  by  the  course  of  time  had  been  pQed 
up  step  by  step  in  front  of  the  precipitous  wall  of  roek,  and 
were  now  overgrown  with  bushes  of  hazel  and  beech.  Ove? 
tbese  you  reach  at  last  the  strata  of  the  rock  itself,  which 
you  have  to  climb  up  slowly  and  painfrdly  by  means  of  the 
ladder  and  of  the  steps  cut  into  the  rock,  and  by  help  of 
branches  of  the  nut-trees,  which  hung  over  head,  or    of 

;,  pieces  of  rope  tied  to  them.     After  this  you  find  yourself,  to 

your  great  satis&etion,  in  a  kind  of  portal,  which  has  been  worn 
out  of  the  rock  by  the  weather,  and  overlooks  the  valley  and 
the  village  below.     We  now  prepared  for  entering  the  cave; 

r  lighted  our  canoes  and  loaded  a  pistol  which  we  proposed  to 

let  off.  The  cave  is  a  long  gallery,  mostly  level  and  on  one 
strand;  in  parts  broad  enou^  for  two  men  to  walk  abreast, 
in  others  <mly  passage  by  one;  now  high  enough  to  walk 

^  upright,  th^L  obliging  you  to  stoop,  and  sometimes  even  to 

crawl  on  hands  and  feet.     Nearly  about  the  middle  a  cleft 

^  runs  upwards  and  fcnna  a  sort  of  a  dome*  In  one  coziier  ano- 

ij  ther  goes  downwards.    We  threw  several  stones  down  it,  and 

counted  slowly  from  seventeen  to  nineteen  before  it  reached 
tile  bottom,  oiter  touehang  the  sides  many  times,  but  always 
with  a  different  echo.  On  the  walls  a  stalactite  forms  its 
TariooB  derioes;  boweyer  it  is  only  datnp  in  a-^ery  few  places 

o2 
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and  forms  for  the  most  part  long  drops,  and  not  those  rich  and 
rare  shapes  which  are  so  remarkable  in  Baamann*s  cave.  We 
penetrated  as  £ax  as  we  could  for  the  water,  and  as  we  came 
out  let  off  our  pistol,  which  shook  the  cave  with  a  stroi^  but 
dull  echo,  so  tluit  it  boomed  round  us  like  a  bell.  It  took  us 
a  good  quarter  of  an  hour  to  get  out  again,  and  on  descend* 
ing  the  rocks,  we  found  our  carriage  and  drove  onwards. 
At  Staubbachs-Art  we  saw  a  beautiM  waterMl;  neither 
its  height  was  very  great  nor  its  volume  very  large,  and  yet  it 
was  extremely  interesting,  for  the  rocks  formed  around  it^ 
as  it  were,  a  circular  niche  in  which  its  waters  fell,  and  the 
pieces  of  the  limestone  as  they  were  tumbled  one  over  another 
formed  the  most  rare  and  unusual  groups. 

We  arrived  here  at  mid-day,  not  quite  hungry  enough  to 
relish  our  dinner,  which  consisted  of  warmed  fish,  cow  beef, 
and  very  staled  bread.  From  this  place  there  is  no  road 
leading  to  the  mountains  that  is  passable  for  so  stately  an 
equipage  as  we  have  with  us;  it  therefore  returns  to  Geneva, 
and  I  now  must  take  my  leave  of  you,  in  order  to  pursue  my 
route  a  little  further.  A  mule  wi&  my  luggage  will  follow 
us  as  we  pick  our  way  on  foot. 


Chamounij  Nov.  4,  1779, 
Evening^  about  9  o'clock* 

It  is  only  because  this  letter  will  bring  me  for  awhile  nearer 
to  yourself  that  I  resume  my  pen;  o^erwise  it  would  be 
better  for  me  to  give  my  mind  a  little  rest. 

We  left  Salenche  behind  us  in  a  lovely  open  valley ;  during 
our  noonday's  rest  the  sky  had  become  overcast  with  white 
fleecy  clouds,  about  which  I  have  here  a  special  remark  to 
make.  We  had  seen  them  on  a  bright  day  rise  equally  fine, 
if  not  still  finer,  from  the  glaciers  of  Berne.  Here  too  it 
eLggdn  seemed  to  us  as  if  the  sun,  had  first  of  all  attracted  the 
light  mists  which  evaporated  from  the  tops  of  the  glaciers^ 
and  then  a  gentle  breeze  had,  as  it  were,  combed  the  fine 
vapours,  like  a  fleece  of  foam  over  the  atmosphere.  I  never  re* 
member  at  home,  even  m  the  height  of  summer,  (when  such 
phenomena  do  also  occur  with  us, )  to  have  seen  any  so  trans<- 
parent,  for  here  it  was  a  perfect  web  of  light.  Before  long 
the  ice-covered  mountains  from  which  it  rose  lay  before  us;  tho 
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valley  began  to  dose  in;  the  Arve  was  gushing  out  of  the 
rock;  we  now  began  to  ascend  a  mountain,  and  went  up  higher 
luid  higher,  with  the  snowy  summits  right  before  us.     Moun* 

^  tains  and  old  pine  forests,  either  in  the  hollows  below  or  on 

a  level  with  our  track,  came  out  one  by  one  before  the  eye 
sis  we  proceeded.  On  our  left  were  the  moimtain-peaks,  bare 
and  pointed.    We  felt  that  we  were  approaching  a  mightier 

^  and  more  massive  chain  of  moimtains.     We  passed  over  a 

dry  and  broad  bed  of  stones  and  gravel,  which  the  water- 
courses tear  down  from  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  and  in  turn 
4ow  among  and  fill  up.    This  brought  us  into  an  agreeable 

I  valley,  flat,  and  shut  in  by  a  circular  ridge  of  rocks,  in  which 

lies  tiie  little  viUi^e  of  Serves.  There  the  road  runs  round 
some  very  highly  variegated  rocks,  and  takes  again  the  direc- 
tion towards  the  Arve.  After  crossing  the  latter  you  again 
ascend;  the  masses  become  constantly  more  imposing,  nature 
seems  to  have  begun  here  with  a  light  hand,  to  prepare 
her  enormous  creations.    The  darkness  grew  deeper  and 

■.  deeper  as  we  approached  the  valley  of  Chamoimi,  and  when  at 

last  we  entered  it,  nothing  but  the  larger  masses  were  dis- 
cernible. The  stars  came  out  one  by  one,  and  we  noticed 
above  the  peaks  of  tho  summits  right  before  us,  a  light  which 
we  could  not  account  for,  Clear,  but  without  bnlliancy,  like 
the  nulky  way,  but  closer,  something  like  that  of  the  Pleia4es ; 
it  rivetted  our  attention  imtil  at  last,  as  our  position  changed, 
like  a  pyramid  illuminated  by  a  secret  light  within,  which 
could  best  be  compared  to  ihe  gleam  of  a  glow-worm,  it 
towered  high  above  the  peaks  of  all  the  surrounding  mountains, 

;^  and  at  last  convinced  us  that  it  must  be  the  peak  of  Mont 

Blanc.  The  beauty  of  this  view  was  extraordinary.  For 
while,  tc^ther  with  the  stars  which  clustered  round  it,  it 
glimmered,  not  indeed  with  the  same  twinkling  Hght,  but  in 

V  a  broader  and  more  continuous  mass,  it  seemed  to  belong  to  a 

higher  ^here,  and  one  had  difficulty  in  thought  to  fix  its 
roots  again  in  the  earth.     Before  it  we  saw  a  line  of  snowy 

ij  summits,  sparkling  as  they  rested  on  the  ridges  covered  with 
the  black  pines,  while  between  the  dark  forests  vast  glaciers 
sloped  down  to  the  valley  below. 

My  descriptions  begin  to  be  irregular  and  forced ;  in  fact, 
one  wants  two  persons  h^re,  one  to  see  and  the  other  to 
describe. 
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Here  we  are  in  the  middle  village  of  the  valley  called  **  Le 
Prieure/'  comfortably  lodged  ia  a  house,  which  a  widow 
caused  to  be  built  here  in  honour  of  the  many  strangers  who 
visited  the  neighbourhood.  We  are  sitting  close  to  the 
hearth,  relishing  our  Muscatel  wine  from  the  Valine  d'Aost, 
ftr  better  than  the  lenten  dishes  which  were  served  up  for 
our  dinner. 


Nov.  5,  1779.    Eoemng. 

To  take  up  one's  pen  and  write,  ahnost  requires  as  great 
an  effort  as  to  take  a  swim  in  the  cold  river.  At  this  mo- 
ment I  have  a  great  mind  to  put  you  off,  by  referring  you  to^ 
the  description  of  the  glaciers  of  Savoy,  given  by  that  enthu- 
siastic cUmber  Bourritt. 

Invigorated  however  by  a  few  glasses  of  excellent  wine/ 
and  by  the  thou^t  that  these  pages  will  reach  you  much 
sooner  than  either  the  travellers  or  Bourritt's  book,  I  will  do 
my  best.  The  valley  of  Chamouni,  in  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent, lies  very  high  among  the  mountains,  and,  from  six  to 
seven  leagues  long,  runs  pretty  nearly  frtnn  south  to  north. 
The  characteristic  features  which  to  my  mind  distingnish  it 
frt>m  all  others,  are  its  having  scarcely  any  flat  portion,  but 
the  whole  tract,  like  a  trough,  slopes  from  the  Arve  gradually 
up  the  sides  of  the  mountain.     Mont  Blanc  and  the  line  c^  v 

mountains  which  runs  off  from  it,  and  tiie  masses  of  ice  which 
fill  up  the  immense  ravines,  make  up  the  eastern  wall  of  tho 
valley,  on  which,  throughout  its  entire  length,  seven  glaciers, 
of  which  one  is  considerably  larger  thiui  the  others,  nm 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 

The  guides  whom  we  had  engaged  to  show  us  to  the  ice-lake 
came  to  their  time.  One  was  a  young  active  peasant,  the 
other  much  older,  who  seemed  to  think  himself  a  very  shrewd  ^ 

personage,  who  had  held  intercourse  with  all  learned  ifo-> 
reigners,  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  ice-moun-  £ 

tains,  and  a  very  clever  fellow.     He  assured  us  that  for  ff 

eight  and  twenty  years, — so  long  had  he  acted  as  guide  over 
the  mountains, — ^this  was  the  first  time  that  his  services  had 
been  put  in  requisition  so  late  in  the  year-^-aflter  All  Saints' 
Day,  and  yet  that  we  might  even  now  see  every  object  quite 
as  well  as  in  June.    Provided  with  wine  and  food  we  began  to^ 


iisoe&d  Mont  Anv^,  from  which  we  were  told  the  view  of 
•the  ice-lake  would  be  quite  ravishing.     Properly  I  shonid 
«all  it  the  iee-valley  isr  the  ice-stream ;  icfr  looking  at  it  from 
tdbore,  the  huge  niasses  of  ice  force  ihemselTes  out  oi  a  deep 
t^ey  in  tdmvble  smoothness.     Right  behind  it   ends  a 
filiaip-pointed  moimtain,  from  both  sides  of  which  waves  of 
iee  run  frozen  into  the  principal  stream.     Not  the  slightest 
trace  of  snow  was  as  yet  to  be  seen  on  tiie  rugged  suifaoeai» 
ani  the  blue  crevices  glistened  beautifully,     llie  weather  by 
degrees  became  overcast,  and  I  saw  grey  wavy  clouds,  whid^ 
seemed  to  threaten  snow,  more  than  it  had  ever  yet  done. 
On  the    E|)ot  where    we   were  standmg  is  a  sm^  cabin, 
built  of  stones,  loosely  piled  tc^ether  as  a  shelt^  for  travel- 
lers, which  in  joke  has  been  named  '*  The  Castle  of  Mont 
Anvert."     An  Englishman,  of  the  mane  of  Blaire,  who  is 
residing  at  Geneva,  has  caused  a  more  spacious  one  to  be  built 
at  a  more  oonvenient  spot,  and  a  little  higher  up,  where, 
^tting  by  a  fiie-side,  you  catch  through  the  window  a  view 
«f  the  whole  Ice-Vayey.    The  peaks  of  the  rocks  over  i^aingt 
you,  as  also  in  the  valky  below,  are  very  pointed  and  Tugsed. 
These  jags  are  called  needles,  and  Ihe  AiguaUe  du  Dm  is  a 
Temarloible  peak  <€  Ihis  kind,  right  opposite  to  Mont  Anvert. 
We  now  wished  to  walk  upon  the  Ice  Lake  itself,  and  to  oom- 
iider  these  immense  masses  close  at  hand.    Accordingly  we 
dififtbed  down  the  mountain,  and  took  nearly  a  hundred  stepe 
roimd  about  en  the  wave^Hke  crystal  cliffs.    It  is  certainly 
a  singular  sight,  when  stastding  on  the  ice  itself,  you  see 
before  you  the  masses  pressing  upwards,  and  divided  by 
strangely  shaped  clefts.     However,  we  did  not  Hke  standing 
on  this  slippery  sur&oe,  for  we  had  neither  eome  prepare! 
witii  ioe-sboes,  nor  with  sails  in  our  usual  ones ;  on  the  coiu 
trary,  those  which  we  ordinarily  wore  had  become  smooth 
and  rounded  with  our  long  wa& ;  we,  therelbre,  made  our 
way  bade  to  the  hut,  and  after  a  short  rest  were  ready  for 
returning.     We  descended  the  moimtain,  and  came  to  the 
spot  where  the  ice-stream,  step  by  step,  forces  its  way  to  the 
vaJley  below,  and  we  entered  the   cavern,   into  whtdi  it 
empties  its  waiter.     It  is  broad,  deep,  and  of  the  most  bea»- 
tiftd  blue,  and  in  the  cave  tiie  snpply  of  water  is  more  inT^ 
riable  than  ftirther  on  at  the  mout^  since  great  pieces  of 
ice  are  constantly  mditing  and  dissolving  in  it* 
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On  our  road  to  the  Auberge  we  passed  the  house  where  there 
were  two  Albinos,— children  between  twelve  and  fourteen, 
with  very  white  complexions,  rough  white  hair,  and  with  red 
and  restless  eyes  like  rabbits.  The  deep  night  which  hangs 
over  the  valley  invites  me  to  retire  early  to  bed,  and  I  am  hardly 
awake  enough  to  tell  you,  that  we  have  seen  a  tame  young  ibex, 
who  stands  out  as  cQstinctly  among  the  goats  as  the  natural 
son  of  a  noble  prince  from  the  burgher's  fiamily,  among  whom 
he  is  privately  brought  up  and  educated.  It  does  not  suit 
with  our  discourses,  that  I  should  speak  of  anything  out  of 
its  due  order.  Besides,  you  do  not  take  much  delight  in 
specimens  of  granite,  quartz,  or  in  larch  and  pine  trees, 
yet,  most  of  aU,  you  would  desire  to  see  some  remarkable 
fruits  of  our  botanising.  I  think  I  am  stupid  with  sleep^ — 
I  cannot  write  another  line. 


Chamouni,  Nov.  6,  1776.  Early, 
Content  with  seeing  all  that  the  early  season  allows  us  to 
«ee,  we  are  ready  to  start  again,  intending  to  penetrate  as 
iar  as  Yalais  to-day.  A  thick  mist  covers  the  whole  valley, 
and  reaches  half  way  up  the  mountains,  and  we  must  wait 
and  see  what  sun  and  wind  will  yet  do  for  us.  Our  guide 
purposes  that  we  should  take  the  road  over  the  Col-de-£alme, 
a  lofty  eminence,  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley 
towards  Yalais,  from  the  summit  of  which,  if  we  are  lucky, 
we  shall  be  able  to  take  another  survey  of  the  valley  of 
Chamouni,  and  of  all  its  remarkable  objects. 

Whilst  I  am  writing  a  remarkable  phenomenon  is  passing 
along  the  sky.  The  mists  which  are  shifting  about,  and  break- 
ing in  some  places,  allow  you  through  their  openings  as  through 
skylights,  to  catch  a  glance  of  the  blue  sky,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  mountain  peaks,  which  rising  above  our  roof  of 
vapour,  are  illuminated  by  the  sun's  rays.  Even  without  the 
hope  it  gives  of  a  beautiM  day,  this  sight  of  itself  is  a  rich 
treat  to  the  eye. 

We  have  at  last  obtained  a  standard  for  judging  the  heights 
of  the  mountains.  It  is  at  a  considerable  height  above  the 
Talley,  that  the  vapour  rests  on  the  mountains.  At  a  still 
greater  height  are  clouds,  which  have  floated  off  upwards 
l&om  the  top  of  the  mist,  and  then  fax  above  these  clouds 
you  see  the  summits  glittering  in  the  simshine. 


«PIH« 
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It  is  time  to  go.    I  must  bid  fiirewell  to  this  beautiful 
valley  and  to  you. 


■>    1: 


MartinaCj  %n  Valaisy 
Nov.  6,  1779.     Evening. 

We  have  made  the  passage  across  without  any  mishap,  and 
eo  this  adventure  is  over.  The  joy  of  our  good  luck  will  keep 
my  pen  going  merrily  for  a  good  half  hour  yet. 

Haying  packed  our  lu^^age  on  a  mule,  we  set  out  early 
(about  9,)  from  Prieur6.  Hie  clouds  shifted,  so  that  the  pea^ 
iirere  now  yisible  and  then  were  lost  again ;  at  one  moment 
the  Sim's  rays  came  in  streaks  on  the  valley,  at  the  next  the 
"whole  of  it  was  again  in  shade.  We  went  up  the  valley, 
passing  the  outlet  of  the  ice-stream,  then  the  glacier 
d'Argenti^re,  which  is  the  highest  of  the  five,  the  top  of  it 
however  was  hidden  from  our  view  by  the  clouds.  On  the 
plain  we  held  a  counsel,  whether  we  should  or  not  take  the 
route  over  Col  de  Balme,  and  abandon  the  road  over  Valorsine. 
The  prospect  was  not  the  most  promising ;  however,  as  here  i 

there  was  nothing  to  lose  and  much  perhaps  to  gain,  we  f 

took  our  way  boldly  towards  the  dark  region  of  mists  and  j  '^L 

clouds.     As  we  approached  the  Glacier  du  Tour,  the  clouds  '  ^' 

Sarted,  and  we  saw  this  glacier  also  in  full  light.  We  sat 
own  awhile  and  drank  a  flask  of  wine,  and  took  something 
to  eat.  We  now  moimted  towards  the  sources  of  the  Arve, 
passing  over  rugged  meadows  and  patches  scantily  covered 
with  turf,  and  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  region  of  mists, 
until  at  last  we  entered  right  into  it.  We  went  on  patiently 
for  awhile  till  at  last  as  we  got  up  higher,  it  began  again  to 
clear  above  our  heads.    It  lasted  for  a  ^ort  time,  so  we  passed  1 1   \ 

right  out  of  the  clouds,  and  saw  the  whole  mass  of  them 
beneath  us  spread  over  the  valley,  and  were  abla  to  see  the 
summits  of  all  the  mountains  on  the  right  and  left  that  en- 
closed it,  with  the  exception  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  was 
covered  with  clouds.  We  were  able  to  point  them  out  one 
by  one,  and  to  name  them.  In  some  we  saw  the  glaciers 
reaching  from  their  summits  to  their  feet,  in  others  we  could 
only  discern  their  tracks,  as  the  ice  was  concealed  from 
our  view  by  the  rocky  sides  of  the  gorges.  Beyond  the 
whole  of  the  flat  surface  of  the  clouds,  except  at  its  southern 
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€xtri»uiy,  we  could  distbictly  see  the  monntaiiis  ^tiering  in 
the  sunshine.  Why  should  I  enumerate  to  you  ^e  names  of 
summits,  peaks,  needles,  icy  and  snowy  masses,  when  their 
mere  designations  can  iumish  no  idea  to  your  mind,  either  of 
the  whole  scene  or  of  its  single  objects  ? 

It  was  quite  singular  how  the  spirits  of  the  air  seemed  to 
be  waging  war  fooiealiL  us.  Scait»iy  had  we  stood  a  few 
minutes  eii|oying  the  grand  view,  when  a  hostile  foment 
seemed  to  arise  within  ^  mist,  and  it  suddenly  tuMe  upwards 
«nd  threatened  once  more  to  envelope  us.  We  commeneed 
stoutly  ascending  the  hieight,  in  the  hope  of  yet  awlnle  escap- 
ing from  it,  but  it  outstripped  us  and  enclosed  us  on  all 
flides.  However,  perfectly  fresh,  we  continued  to  saoont, 
and  soon  there  came  to  our  aid  a  strong  wind,  blowing  from 
the  mountain.  Blowing  over  ihe  saddle  which  connected 
two  peaks,  it  drove  the  mist  baek  again  into  tiie  valley. 
This  strange  conflict  was  frequently  repeated,  and  at  last,  to 
our  joy,  we  readied  the  Col  de  BaJhne.  The  view  from  if 
was  singular,  indeed  unique.  T^  sky  above  the  peaks  was 
overcast  with  clouds;  below,  tSnxmgh  the  muiy  openings  in 
the  mist,  we  saw  the  whole  of  Ohamouni,  and  between  tiiese 
two  layers  of  dottd  the  mountain  summits  were  all  visible. 
On  the  east  we  were  shut  in  by  ru^ed  inountains,  on  the 
west  we  looked  down  on  wiki  valleys,  where,  however,  on 
every  green  patch  human  dwdlings  were  visiMe.  Before  us 
lay  ihe  valley  of  Valais,  where  at  one  giance  the  eye  took  in 
mountains  piled  in  every  variety  ci  mass  one  tipon  another,  and 
stretching  as  fiir  as  Martznac  and  even  beycmd  it.   Surrounded  | 

en  all  sides  by  mountains  which,  further  on  towards  the         . 
horizon,  seemed  continually  to  midti^  and  to  tower  higher 
and  higher,  we  stood  on  the  ccmfines  of  Valais  and  Savoy. 

Some  eontrabandists,  who  were  ascending  the  mountainil 
with  their  mules,  were  alarmed  ait  seeing  us,  for  at  this  i 
season  they  did  not  reckon  on  meeting  witib  any  <me  at  this 
•pot.  They  fired  a  shot  to  intimate  that  thejr  were  anMd, 
and  one  advanced  before  tiie  rest  to  reconnoitre.  Having  I 
Rcognised  our  guide  and  seen  what  a  harmless  figure  y^ 
made,  he  returned  to  his  party,  who  now  i^p|ffoached  us,  and 
we  passed  one  another  with  mutual  greetings. 

llie  wind  now  blew  i^iarp,  and  it  began  to  snow  a  Kttle  ad 
ivte  commenced  our   descent,   which  was   rou^  and  wfld 
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enoagh,  ihioagh  an  aneiait  forest  of  pines,  Vfhkk  had  taken 
root  on  the  &,ce8  of  the  gneiss.  Tom  up  by  the  winds,  the 
tmnks  and  roots  lay  rotting  together,  aad  the  rocks  which 
were  kx)8ened  at  the  same  time  were  lying  in  rough  masoes 
among  them. 

At  last  we  reached  the  valley  Inhere  Il»  riyer  Trent  takes 
its  rise  frcxm  a  glacier,  and  passing  Ihe  village  of  Trent,  dose 
npon  our  right,  we  fejlowed  the  windings  of  the  valley  aloi^ 
a  rather  incoovenient  road,  and  about  six  readied  Martinae, 
which  lies  in  the  flatter  portion  <tf  the  Yakis.  Here  we 
must  r^resh  ooraelvea  ibr  further  expedi^ns. 


Martmac^  Nov.  6,  1779. 
JEJvemmg. 

Just  as  our  travels  proceed  umnterraptedly,  so  my  letters 
one  after  another  keep  up  my  conversation  with  you.  Scarcely 
have  I  folded  and  put  aside  the  ecmdusion  of  **  Wanderings 
through  Savoy,"  ere  I  take  up  another  sheet  of  paper  in 
order  to  acquatEit  you  with  all  that  we  have  further  in  con- 
templation. 

It  was  night  when  we  entered  a  region  about  which  our 
enrioraty  had  long  been  exdted.  As  yet  we  have  seen  nothing 
but  the  peaks  of  the  mountains,  which  enclose  the  valley  on 
both  sides,  and  then  only  in  the  glimmering  of  twihg^. 
We  crept  wearily  into  our  auberge,  and  saw  from  the  window 
the  clouds  shifting.  We  felt  as  glad  and  corndSortable  to 
have  a  roof  over  our  heads,  as  childmi  do  when  wi^  stools, 
table-leaves  and  carpets,  they  construct  a  roof  nefix  the  store, 
and  therein  say  to  one  another  that  outside  ''  it  is  raining  or 
snowing,''  in  order  to  excite  a  pleasant  and  imaginary  shud- 
der in  their  Httle  souls.  It  is  exactly  so  with  us  on  this 
autumnal  evening  in  this  strange  and  unknown  region. 

We  learn  frcn  the  maps  that  we  are  sitting  in  tiie  angle  of 
an  elbow,  from  whidi  the  smaUer  part  of  Valais,  runniBg' 
almost  directly  from  soulk  to  north,  and  with  the  Rhone, 
extends  to  the  lake  of  Geneva,  while  the  other  and  the  larger' 
portion  stretches  from  west  to  east,  and  goes  up  the  Rhnie 
to  its  scnirce,  the  Furea.  The  proc^ieet  of  ridu^  tinropii^ 
the  Valais  is  very  agreeable,  our  only  anxiety  is  how  we*' 
axe  to  crosff  ov^r  into  it.    First  of  all,  with  ti>e  view  of 
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teeing  the  lower  portion,  it  is  settled  that  we  go  to-morroipv' 
to  S.  Maurice,  where  we  are  to  meet  our  Mend,  who 
with  the  horses  has  gone  round  by  the  Pays  de  Yaud.  To* 
morrow  evening  we  think  of  being  here  again,  and  then  oa 
the  next  day  shaU  begin  to  go  up  the  coimtry.  If  the 
advice  of  M.  de  Saussure  prevails,  we  shall  perform  the  route 
to  the  Furca  on  horseback,  and  then  back  to  Brieg  over  the 
Simplon,  where,  in  any  weather,  the  travelling  is  good  over 
Dome  d'Osula,  Lago  Ma^ore,  Bellinzona,  and  then  up 
Mount  Gotthard.  The  road  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and  every* 
where  passable  for  horses.  We  should  best  prefer  going  over 
the  Furca  to  S.  Gbtthard,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  shorter 
route,  and  also  because  this  detour  through  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces was  not  within  our  original  plan,  but  then  what  could 
we  do  with  our  horses ;  they  could  not  be  made  to  descend 
the  Furca,  for  in  all  probability  the  path  for  pedestrians  is 
already  blocked  up  by  the  snow. 

Witii  regard  to  the  latter  contingency,  however,  we  are 
quite  at  our  ease,  and  hope  to  be  able,  as  we  have  hitherto 
done,  to  take  counsel,  from  moment  to  moment,  with  cir^ . 
cumstances  as  they  arise. 

The  most  remarkable  object  in  this  inn  is  a  servant-girl, 
who  with  the  greatest  stupidity  gives  herself  all  the  airs  of 
one  of  our  woidd-be  delicate  German  ladies.  We  had  a  good 
laugh,  when  after  bathing  our  weary  feet  in  a  bath  of  red 
wine  and  day,  as  recommended  by  our  guide,  we  had  in  the 
affected  hoyden  to  wipe  them  dry. 

Our  mefd  has  not  refreshed  us  much,  and  after  supper  we 
hope  to  enjoy  our  beds  more. 

tS,  Maurice,  Nov.  7,  1779. 
Nearly  Noon. 

On  the  road  it  is  my  way  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  views,  in 
arder  that  I  may  call  in  one  by  one  my  absent  friends,  and 
converse  with  them  on  the  subject  of  the  glorious  objects* 
If  I  come  into  an  inn  it  is  in  order  to  rest  myself,  to  go  bade 
in  memory  and  to  write  something  to  you,  when  many  a  time 
my  overstrained  faculties  would  much  rather  collapse  upon 
themselves,  and  recover  their  tone  in  a  sort  of  half  sleep. 

This  morning  we  set  off  at  dawn  from  Martinac ;  a  freshr. 
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Inreeze  was  stirring  with  the  day,  and  we  soon  passed  the  old 
castle  which  stands  at  the  point  where  the  two  arms  of  Yalais 
make  a  sort  of  Y.  The  valley  is  narrow,  shut  in  on  its 
two  sides  by  mountains,  highly  diversified  in  their  forms,  and 
which  without  exception  are  of  a  peculiar  and  sublimely 
beautiful  character.  We  came  to  the  spot  where  the  Trent 
breaks  into  the  valley  around  some  narrow  and  perpendicular 
rocks,  so  that  one  almost  doubts  whether  the  river  does  not 
flow  out  of  the  solid  rock  itself.  Close  by  stands  the  old 
bridge,  which  only  last  year  was  greatly  injured  by  the 
stream,  while  not  &r  from  it  lie  immense  masses  of  rock, 
which  have  &llen  very  recently  from  the  mountains  and 
blocked  up  the  road.  The  whole  group  together  wotdd  make 
an  extremely  beautifal  picture.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
old  bridge  a  new  wooden  one  has  been  built,  and  a  new  road 
been  laid  down  to  it. 

We  were  told  that  we  were  getting  near  the  &mous  water<» 
fall  of  Pisse  Yache,  and  wished  heartily  for  a  peep  at  the 
sun,  while  the  shifting  clouds  gave  us  a  good  hope  that  our 
wish  would  be  gratified.  On  Qie  road  we  examined  various 
pieces  of  granite  and  of  gneiss,  which  with  all  their  differ* 
ences  seem,  nevertheless,  to  have  a  common  origin.  At  last 
we  stood  before  the  water&ll,  which  weU  deserves  its  feme 
above  all  others.  At  n  considerable  height  a  strong  stream 
bursts  from  a  defl  in  the  rock,  &lling  downward  into  a  basin, 
over  which  the  foam  and  spray  is  carried  far  and  wide  by 
the  wind.  The  sun  at  this  moment  came  forth  from  the 
clouds,  and  made  the  sight  doubly  vivid.  Below  in  the  spray, 
wherever  you  go,  you  have  close  before  you  a  rainbow.  If 
you  go  higher  up,  you  still  witness  no  less  singular  a  pheno- 
menon. The  airy  foaming  waves  of  the  upper  stream  of 
water,  as  with  their  frothy  vapour^  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  angle  of  vision  at  which  the  rainbow  is  formed,  assume 
a  fiame-like  hue,  without  giving  rise  to  the  pendant  form  of 
the  bow,  so  that  at  this  point  you  have  before  you  a  coU'* 
Stantly  varying  play  of  fire. 

We  climbed  all  round,  and  sitting  down  near  it,  wished 
we  were  able  to  spend  whole  days  and  many  a  good  hour  of 
<mr  life  on  this  spot.  Here  too,  as  in  so  many  other  places 
during  our  present  tour,  we  felt  how  impossible  is  was  to 
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,enjoy  aad  to  be  folly  impiressed  with  grand  objects  on  a 
ing  visit. 

We  next  came  to  a  Tillage  wbeie  there  were  some  merry 
SoidierB,  and  we  drank  iliere  some  new  wine.  Some  of  tins 
same  sort  had  been  set  before  ns  yesterday.  It  locked  like 
soap  and  water ;  however,  we  had  rather  drink  it  than  their 
sour  ''  this  year's"  and  ^  two  yean'  old''  wine.  When  one 
is  tlursty  nothii^  eomes  amiss. 

We  saw  S.  Maurice  at.  a  distance;  it  lies  just  at  the 
point  where  the  valley  closes  in,  so  much  as  to  eease  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  mere  pass.  Over  the  city»  on  the  left, 
we  saw  a  small  chnrch  with  a  hermitage  dose  to  it,  and  wv 
hope  to  have  an  c^portunity  yet  of  visiting  them  both. 

We  found  in  the  inn  a  note  from  our  friend,  who  hasr 
stopped  at  Bee,  which  is  about  three  quartos  of  a  league 
from  this  place;  we  have  sent  a  messenger  to  him.  The 
Coiont  is  gone  out  lor  a  walk  to  see  the  coimtry  before  us.  I 
shall  take  a  morsel  to  eat,  and  then  set  out  tovrards  the 
famous  bridge  and  the  pass. 

■ ii 

AfUr  1  o'clock^ 
I  have  at  last  got  badk  frtm  the  spot  where  one  could  be 
contented  to  speiid  whole  days  together,  lounging  and  loiter« 
ing  about  vrithout  once  getting  tired,  holding  converse  viritii 
oneself. 

If  I  had  to  advise  any  one  as  to  the  best  route  into  Y alaia, 
I  should  recomm^id  the  one  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  i^  the 
ElK>ne.  I  have  beai  on  the  road  to  Bee  over  the  great  bndge, 
from  which  you  step  at  once  into  the  Bernese  territority. 
Here  the  Blume  flows  downwards,  and  the  yalley  near  the 
lake  becomes  a  litUe  broader.  As  I  turned  roimd  again  I 
saw  that  the  rocks  near  S.  Maurice  pressed  together  irom 
both  sides,  and  that  a  smaU  light  bridge,  with  a  high  arch, 
was  thrown  bc^y  across  from  them  ov^  the  Bhcme,  which 
rushes  beneath  it  with  its  roaring  and  foaming  stream.  The 
numerous  angles  and  turrets  of  a  l(»rtress  stands  close  to  tibct 
bridge,  and  a  single  gateway  eommands  the  entrance  into 
Valius.  I  went  over  the  bridge  back  towards  S.  Maurice, 
and  even  beyond  it,  in  search  of  a  view  which  I  had  formerly 
seen  a  drawing  of  at  Huber's  house,  and  by  good  luck  found  it* 
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'  The  ocnaiit  k  eome  back.  He  had  gone  to  meet  the  horsea 
and  xocmi^tizi^-las  grey  had  outstripped  1^  r«st.  He  says  the 
bridge  is  so  light  and  beaatifiil  that  it  looks  like  a  horse  ia  the 
aet  of  leapiag  a  ditdi.  Our  Mend  too  is  eooaiiig,  and  is  quite 
oosKteated  with  his  tour.  He  aecoB^Hi^ed  the  distaoce  from 
the  Lake  of  Q&aewa  to  Bee  in  a  few  days»  aad  we  are  all  de«> 
lighted  to  see  one  anodier  agaia. 


MartinaCf  towards  9. 
We  weie  out  ridxng  till  late  at  night,  aod  the  road  seemed 
mnch  longeTTetunting  than  going,  as  in  the  moniing.our  atten. 
tion  had  been  eoostantly  attracted  £rom  one  ohjeet  to  another. 
Besides  I  aon  for  this  day,  at  least,  heartily  txred  of  descrip. 
tions  and  reftections;  l&awerer,  I  must  try  hastily  to  per* 
petuate  the  memory  of  two  beautifiil  olijecta.  It  was  deep 
twil^t  when  on  our  return  we  readted  the  waterfall  of  the 
Pisse  Yache.  The  moantazns,  the  Talley,  and  the  heavens 
themselTes  were  dark  and  dusky.  By  its  greyish  tint  and 
unceasing  murmur  you  eould  distk^uish  the  falling  stream 
from  all  other  objects,  though  you  could  scarcely  discern  the 
slightest  motion.  Suddenly  tiie  summit  of  a  very  h%h  peak 
glowed  just  like  molten  brass  in  a  finmaee,  and  ai)oye  it  pose 
a  red  smoke.  This  singular  phenomenen  was  the  effect  of 
the  setting  sun  whidfe  fllnminated  the  snow  and  the  mists 
which  aseauied  frcsn  it. 


••— ^, 


Siou^  Nov.  8,  1 77». 
ahout  3  o'clock, 

,  This  mongdng  ipe  missed  our  way  riding,  and  were  dela^yed 
in  ccMifiequenee,  three  hours  at  least.  We  set  out  from 
Martinae  before  dawn,  in  order  to  reach  Sion  in  good  time. 
The  whither  was  extraordinarily  4}eautiful,  only  that  the  sua 
being  low  in  the  hearens  was  shut  out  by  the  mountains,  so 
that  the  road,  as  we  passed  along,  was  entirely  in  the  shade, 
The  view,  howcYcr,  of  the  marydlously  beautiful  valley  of 
Valab  broQght  up  UAuy  a  good  and  cheerful  idea.  We  had 
ridden  §sft  frdl  three  hours  along  the  high  road  with  the 
Bhone  on  our  le£k,  when  we  saw  ^n  before  us;  and  we  were 
beginning  to  oongratukte  onrselves  on  the  prospect  of  soon 
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ordering  our  noon-day's  meal,  when  we  found  that  the  bridg^e 
we  ought  to  cross  haa  been  carried  away.  Nothing  remained 
for  us,  we  were  told  by  the  people  who  were  busy  repairing 
it,  but  either  to  leave  our  horses  and  go  by  a  foot-path  which 
ran  across  the  rocks,  or  else  to  ride  on  for  about  three  miles, 
and  then  cross  the  Rhone  by  some  other  bridges.  We  chose 
the  latter ;  and  we  would  not  suffer  any  ill-humour  to  get 
possession  of  us,  but  determined  to  ascribe  this  mischance  to 
the  interposition  of  our  good  genius,  who  intended  to  take  us 
a  slow  ride  through  this  interesting  region  with  the  advantage 
of  good  day-Hght.  Everywhere,  indeed,  in  this  narrow- 
district,  the  Bhone  makes  sad  havoc.  In  order  to  reach  the 
other  bridges  we  were  obliged,  for  more  than  a  league  and  a 
half,  to  ride  over  sandy  patches,  which  in  the  various  inunda* 
tions  are  constantly  shifting,  and  are  useful  for  nothing  but 
alder  and  willow  beds.  At  last  we  came  to  the  bridges, 
which  were  wretched,  tottering,  long,  and  composed  of  rotten 
timbers.  We  had  to  lead  our  horses  over  one  by  one,  and 
with  extreme  caution.  We  were  now  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Yalais  and  had  to  turn  backwards  to  get  to  Sion.  The  road 
itself  was  for  the  most  part  wretched  and  stony;  every  step, 
however,  opened  a  fresh  view,  which  was  well  worth  a 
painting.  One,  however,  was  particularly  remarkable.  The 
road  brought  us  up  to  a  castle,  below  which  there  was  spread 
out  the  most  lovely  scene  that  we  had  seen  in  the  whole  road. 
The  mountains  nearest  to  us  run  down  on  both  sides  slantingly  1 
to  the  level  ground,  and  by  their  shape  gave  a  kind  of  per- 
spective effect  to  the  natural  landscape.  Beneath  us  was  the 
Valais  in  its  entire  breadth  from  mountain  to  mountain,  so 
that  the  eye  could  easily  take  it  in ;  the  Rhone,  with  its  ever- 
varying  windings  and  bushy  banks  was  flowing  past  villages, 
meadows,  and  richly  cultivated  highlands;  in  the  distance  you 
saw  the  Castle  of  Sion,  and  the  various  hilla  which  begin  to 
rise  behind  it;  the  &rthest  horizon  was  shut  in,  amphitheatre 
like,  with  a  semicircular  range  of  snow-capped  mountains  which, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  scene,  stood  glittering  in  the  sun's  f 
meridian  splendour.  Disagreeable  and  rough  was  the  road  ' 
we  had  to  ride  over;  we  therefore  enjoyed  the  more,  perhaps, 
the  stiU  tolerably  green  festoons  of  the  vines  which  over-arched 
it.  The  inhabitants,  to  whom  every  spot  of  earth  is  precious, 
plant  their  grape-vines  dose  against  the  walls  which  divide 
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their  little  holdings  from  the  road,  where  they  grow  to  an 
extraordinary  thickness,  and  by  means  of  stakes  and  trellises 
are  trained  across  the  road  so  as  almost  to  form  one  con- 
tinuous arbour.  The  lower  pounds  were  principally  mea- 
dows: in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sion,  however,  we  noticed 
some  tillage.  Towards  this  town  the  sceneiy  is  extremely 
diversified  by  a  variety  of  hills,  and  we  wished  to  be  able-  to 
make  a  longer  stay  in  order  to  enjoy  it.  But  the  hideousness 
of  the  town  and  of  the  people  fearAilly  disturb  the  pleasant 
impression  which  the  scenery  leaves.  The  most  frightful 
goitres  put  me  altogether  out  of  humour.  We  cannot  well 
put  our  horses  any  further  to-day,  and  therefore  we  think  of 
going  on  foot  to  Seyters.  Here  in  Sion  the  inn  is  disgusting^ 
and  the  whole  town  has  a  dirty  and  revolting  appearance. 


i^et/ters,  Nov.  8,  1779. 
NtffhL 

As.  evening  had  begun  to  fall  before  we  set  out  from  Sion, 
we  reached  here  at  night,  with  the  sky  above  us  clear  and 
starry.  We  have  consequently  lost  many  a  good  view — ^that 
I  know  well.  Particularly  we  should  have  liked  to  have 
ascended  to  the  Castle  of  Tourbillon,  which  is  at  no  great 
distance  from  Sion;  the  view  from  it  must  be  uncommonly 
beautiful.  ^  A  guide  whom  we  took  with  us  skilfrdly  guided 
us  through  some  wretched  low  lands,  where  the  water  was 
out.  We  soon  reached  the  heights,  and  had  the  Ehone  below 
us  on  our  right.  By  talking  over  some  astronomical  matters 
we  shortened  our  road,  and  have  taken  up  our  abode  here 
with  some  very  worthy  people,  who  are  doing  their  best  to 
entertain  us.  When  we  think  over  what  we  have  gone 
ihroi^h,  so  busy  a  day,  with  its  many  incidents  and  sights, 
seems  almost  equal  to  a  whole  week.  I  begin  to  be  quite 
sorry  that  I  have  neither  time  nor  talent  to  sketch  at  least 
the  outlines  of  the  most  remarkable  objects ;  for  that  would 
be  much  better  for  the  absent  than  all  descriptions. 


««■>•»■ 


Seyters,  Nov.  9,  1779. 
Before  we  set  out  I  can'  just  bid  you  good  morning.    The 
Count  is  going  with  me  to  the  mountains  Qn  the  left,  towards 
Vol.  II.  p 
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XiCukeibad;  onr  Mend  will,  in  ihe  meantime,  stay  beve  witk 
the  horses,  and  join  ns  to-morrow  at  Leak. 


Leukerbad,  Nov.  9,  1779. 
At  tie  Foot  of  Mount  Genumii 

In  a  little  wooden  house  where  we  have  been  MendHiy 
received  by  some  very  wortby  people,  we  are  sitting  in  a 
small,  low  room,  and  trying  how  mudi  of  to-day'»  highly 
interesting  tour  can  be  communicated  in  words.  Starting 
from  Seyters  yery  early  we  proceeded  for  three  leagues  uptiia 
mountains,  after  having  passed  large  districts  laid  waste  by 
the  mountain  torrents.  One  of  these  streams  will  suddenly 
rise  and  desolate  an  extent  of  many  miles,  covering  with 
fragments  of  rock  and  gravel  the  fields,  meadows,  and  gardens, 
which  (at  least  wherever  possible)  the  people  laboriously  set 
to  work  to  clear,  in  order  within  two  generations,  perhaps,  to 
be  again  laid  waste.  We  have  had  a  grey  day,  with  every 
now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  sunshine.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  how  in&iitely  variegated  the  Valais  here  again 
becomes;  the  landscape  bends  and  changes  every  moment. 
Looking  around  you  all  the  objects  seem  to  lie  close  t(^etfaer, 
and  yet  they  are  separated  by  great  ravines  and  hills.  Gene- 
rally we  had  had  the  open  part  of  the  valley  below  us,  on  the 
right,  when  suddenly  we  came  upon  a  i^t  which  commanded 
a  most  beautiful  view  over  the  mountains. 

In  order  to  render  more  dear  what  it  is  I  am  attempting  to 
describe,  I  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  geographical  position 
of  the  district  in  which  we  are  at  present.  We  had  now  for 
three  hours  been  ascending  the  mountainous  region  whidl 
separates  Yalais  from  Berne.  This  is,  in  &ct,  the  great  track 
of  mountains  which  runs  in  one  contmnoHS  chain  from  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  to  Mount  S.  Gothard,  and  on  which,  as  it 

Sisses  through  Berne,  rest  the  great  masses  of  ice  and  snow* 
ete^ above  and  hehw  are  but  the  relative  terms  of  the  moment. 
I  say,  for  instance,  beneath  me  Hes  a  village^— and  in  all  pro*- 
babnity  the  level  on  which  it  is  built  is  on  a  precipitous 
summit,  which  is  fur.  higher  above  the  valley  below,  than  I  am 
above  it. 

As  we  turned  an  angle  of  the  road  and  rested  aWhile  at  a 
keimitage,  we  saw  beneath  us,  at  the  ^nd  <tf  a  lovely  gre^ 
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meadbwlaady  idiieh  stvetcfaed  along  the  brink  of  tta  enor- 
BQtoiis  chaam,  tbe  TiHage  of  Indea,  with  its  wiiite  dmich 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  landscape,  and  built  altogether 
0&  the  slope  of  the  hill-side.  Beyond  the  chasm  another  line 
cf  meadow  lands  and  pine  forests  went  upwards,  while  r^;fat 
behind  the  village  a  vast  cleft  in  the  rocks  ran  up  the  sum- 
waalL  Ob  the  IdR;  hand  the  mountains  came  right  down  to 
iia,  whik  those  o&  oar  right  stretched  far  away  into  the 
distance,  so  tkat  the  little  hamlet,  with  its  white  diunsh, 
Ibtmed  as  it  were  the  focus  towards  which  the  many  rocks, 
xavines,  and  moimtains  all  converged.  The  road  to  Inden  is 
eut  out  of  the  pvedpitous  side  of  the  rock,  which,  on  your 
left  going  to  the  village,  lines  the  amphitheatre.  It  is  not 
dangeroos  although  it  looks  frightlul  enough.  It  goes  down 
on  &e  slope  of  a  rugged  mass  of  rocks,  separated  from  the 
yawning  abyss  on  ^e  right,  by  nothing  but  a  few  poor 
planks.  A  peasant  with  a  mule,  who  was  descending  at  the 
same  time  as  ourselves,  whenever  he  came  to  any  dangerous 
p<»nts  caught  his  beast  by  the  tail,  lest  the  steep  descent 
should  cause  him  to  slip,  and  roll  into  the  rocks  below.  At 
last  we  reached  inden.  As  our  guide  was  well  known  there,  he 
eanly  managed  to  obtain  for  us,  from  a  good-natured  dame, 
some  bread  and  a  gkss  of  red  wine,  for  in  these  parts  there 
are  mo  regular  inns^ 

We  now  ascended  the  high  ravine  behmd  Inden,  where  we 
soon  sow  before  us  liie  O^ouniberg  f  of  which  we  had  heard 
such  frightfol  descriptions),  with  LemLerbad  at  its  foot,  lying 
between  two  lofty,  inaccessible,  snow-covered  mountains,  as 
if  it  were  in  the  hollow  of  a  hand.  It  was  three  o'clock, 
nearly,  when  we  arrived  there,  and  our  guide  soon  procured 
us  lodgings.  There  is  properly  no  inn  even  here,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  many  vintors  to  the  baths  at  this  place,  aU 
people  have  good  accommodations.  Otur  hostess  had  been 
put  to  bed  Ihe  day  before,  but  her  husband  with  an  old 
mother  and  a  servant  girl,  did  very  creditably  the  honours  of 
the  house.  We  ordered  something  to  eat,  and  went  to  see 
tiie  warm  springs,  which  in  several  places  burst  out  of  thii^ 
earth  with  great  force,  and  are  received  in  very  clean 
reservoirs.  Out  of  the  village,  and  more  towards  the  moun- 
tains, there  are  said  to  be  stUl  stronger  ones.  The  water  hais 
not  the  slightest  smell  of  sulphur,  and  neither  at  its  source 
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nor  in  its  channel'  does  it  make  the  least  deposit  of  ocfire  or 
of  any  other  earth  or  mineral,  but  like  any  other  clear  spring 
water  it  leaves  not  the  slightest  trace  behind  it.  As  it  comes 
out  of  the  earth  it  is  extremely  hot,  and  is  flEimous  for  its  good 
qualities.  We  had  still  time  for  a  walk  to  the  foot  of  the 
Oemmi,  which  appeared  to  us  to  be  at  no  great  distance.  I 
must  here  repeat  a  remark  that  has  been  made  so  often 
already;  that  when  one  is  surrounded  with  mountain  scenery 
all  objects  appear  to  be  extremely  near.  We  had  a  good 
league  to  go,  amongst  fragments  of  rock  which  had  fdlen  from, 
the  heights,  and  over  gravel  brought  down  by  the  torrents^ 
before  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  Gemmi,  where  the  road 
ascends  along  the  precipitous  crags.  This  is  the  only  pass 
into  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  the  sick  have  to  be  transported 
along  it  in  sedan  chairs. 

If  the  season  did  not  bid  us  hasten  onwards,  in  all  proba- 
bility we  might  make  an  attempt  to-moirow  to  ascend  this 
remai'kable  mountain;  as  it  is,  however,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  the  simple  view  of  it.  On  our  return  we  saw 
the  clouds  brewing,  which  in  these  parts  is  a  highly  interestii^ 
sight.  The  fine  weather  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  has  made 
us  forget  almost  entirely  that  it  is  in  November  that  we  are ; 
besides  too,  as  they  foretold  us  in  Berne,  the  autumn  here  is 
very  delightful.  The  short  days,  however,  and  the  clouds 
which  threaten  snow,  warn  us  how  late  it  is  in  the  year.  The 
strange  drift  which  has  been  agitating  them  this  evening  was 
singidarly  beautiful.  As  we  came  back  from  the  foot  of  the 
Qemmi,  we  saw  light  mists  come  up  the  ravine  from  Inden, 
and  move  with  great  rapidity,  lliey  continually  changed 
itheir  direction,  going  now  forwards,  now  backwards,  nnd  at 
iast,  as  they  ascended,  they  came  so  near  to  Leukerbad  tnat 
'We  saw  clearly  that  we  must  double  our  steps  if  we  would  not 
^before  nightfall  be  enveloped  in  the  clouds.  We  reached  our 
•quarters,  however,  without  accident,  and  whilst  I  write  this  it 
is  snowing  in  earnest.  This  is  the  first  fall  of  snow  that  we 
have  yet  had,  and  when  we  call  to  mind  our  warm  ride 
yesterday,  from  Martinach  to  Sion,  beneath  the  vine-arbourSj 
which  were  still  pretty  thick  with  leaves,  the  change  does 
^pear  sudden  indeed.  I  have  been  standing  some  time  at 
the  door,  observing  the  character  and  look  of  the  clouds^ 
which  are  beautiful  beyond  description.    It  is  not  yet  night» 
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but  at  intervals  the  clouds  veil  .the  whole  sky  and  make  it 
quite  dark.   They  rise  out  of  the  deep  ravines  until  they  reach 
Vie  highest  summits  of  the  moimtains ;  attracted  hy  these  they^ 
appear  to  thicken,  and  being  condensed  by  the  cold  they  fall 
down  in  the  shape  of  snow.     It  gives  you  an  inexpressible* 
feeling  of  loneliness  to  find  yourself  here  at  this  height,  as  it 
were,  in  a  sort  of  well,  from  which  you  scarcely  can  suppose 
that  there  is  even  a  footpath  to  get  out  by,  except  down  the 
precipice  before  you.     The  clouds  which  gather  here  in  this 
valley,  at  one  time  completely  hiding  the  immense  rocks, 
and  absorbing  them  in  a  waste  impenetrable  gloom,  or  at  ano- 
ther letting  a  part  of  them  be  seen  like  huge  spectres,  give  to 
the  people  a  cast  of  melancholy.      In  the  midst  of  such 
natural  phenomena  the  people  are  full  of  presentiments  and 
forebodings.     Clouds — a  phenomenon  remarkable  to  every 
man  &om  his  youth  up — are,  in  the  plain  countries,  generally 
looked  upon  at  most  as  something  foreign— something  super- 
terrestrial.     People  regard  them  as  strangers,  as  birds  o^ 
passage,  which,  hatched  under  a  different  climate,  visit  this 
or  that  country  for  a  moment  or  two  in  passing — as  splendid 
pieces  of  tapestry  wherewith  the  gods  part  off  &eir  pomp  and 
splendour   from  human  eyes.     But  here,  where  they  are 
hatched,  man  is  inclosed  in  them  from  the  very  first,  and  the^ 
eternal  and  intrinsic  energy  of  his  nature  feels  itself  at  every 
nerve  moved  to  forebode  and  to  indulge  in  presentiments. 

To  the  clouds,  which,  with  us  even  produce  these  effects, 
we  pay  httle  attention ;  moreover  as  they  are  not  pushed  so 
thickly  and  directly  before  our  eyes,  their  economy  is  the 
more  difficult  to  observe.  With  regard  to  all  such  phenomena 
one's  only  wish  is  to  dwell  on  them  for  a  while,  and  to  be 
able  to  tarry  several  days  in  the  spots  where  they  are  observ- 
able. If  one  is  fond  of  such  observations  the  desire  becomes 
the  more  vivid  the  more  one  reflects  that  every  season  of  the 
year,  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  every  change  of  weather 
produces  new  phenomena  which  we  httle  looked  for.  And  as 
no  man,  not  even  the  most  ordinary  character,  was  ever  a 
witness,  even  for  once,  of  great  and  unusual  events,  without 
their  leaving  behind  in  his  soul  some  traces  or  other,  and 
making  him  feel  himself  also  to  be  greater  for  this  one  little 
shred  of  grandeur,  so  that  he  is  never  weary  of  telling  the 
whole  tale  of  it  over  again,  and  has  gained  at  any  rate  a  littLer 
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treasure  for  his  whole  life ;  just  so  is  it  with  the  man  who  has 
seen  and  become  Jamiliar  wltii  the  grand  phenomena  of  nature. 
He  who  manages  to  i»:esenre  these  mipressions,  and  to  combine 
them  with  other  tiuHights  and  emotiaos,  has  assuredly  a  trea- 
sury of  sweets  wherewith  to  season  the  most  tasteless  parts  of 
life,  and  to  gi^e  a  pervading  relish  to  the  whole  of  existence. 

I  obserre  ^t  u  my  notes  I  make  very  little  mention  of 
human  beingSL  Amid  li&ese  grand  objects  of  nature,  they  are 
but  little  worthy  isi  notiee,  especdally  where  they  do  but  come 
and  go.  I  doubt  net  but  that  on  a  longer  stay  we  shoidd 
meet  with  many  warthy  and  interesting  people.  One  fact  I 
think  I  hare  e¥erywhere  observed;  the  farther  one  moves 
£ram  tifte  hi^iroad  and  the  busy  marts  of  men,  the  more 
people  are  sa&t  in  by  the  mountuns,  isolated  and  confined  to 
tiie  simfiest  wants  of  li£e,  the  more  they  draw  their  main- 
tenanee  from  sinfle,  humble,  and  unchangeable  pursuits :  so 
mueh  the  better,  the  more  obliging,  the  more  friendly,  unsel- 
fish, and  hospkdile  ajre  they. 


Leukerhad,  Nov,  10,  1779. 

We  are  getting  ready  by  candle-light,  in  order  to  descend 
the  mountaia  again  as  soon  as  day  breaks.  I  have  had 
rather  a  restless  night.  Scarcely  had  I  got  into  bed  before  I 
felt  as  if  I  was  attacked  all  over  with  the  ne^e  rash.  I  soon 
found,  however,  that  it  ^as  a  swarm  of  crawling  insects,  who, 
ravenous  of  blood,  had  &llen  upon  the  new  comer.  These 
insects  breed  in  great  numbers  in  these  wooden  houses.  The 
night  appeared  to  me  extremely  kxig,  and  I  was  heartily  glad 
when  in  the  morning  a  light  was  brought  in. 


Leuk.,  cihout  10  d'elock* 

We  have  not  much  time  to  spare ;  however,  before  we  set 
put,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  the  remarkable  breaking  up 
of  our  company,  which  has  here  taken  place,  and  also  of  the 
jCttuse  of  it.  We  set  out  from  Leukerbad  with  daybreak  this 
morning,  and  had  to  make  our  way  over  the  meadows  through 
the  fre^  and  slippery  snow.  We  soon  came  to  Inden,  where, 
leaving  above  us  on  our  right  the  precipitous  road  which  we 
eame  down  yesterday,  we   descended  to  the  meadow  lands 
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along  ihe  rapine  iidiich  now  lay  on  our  left.  It  is  extremely 
wild  and  overgrown  with  trees,  but  a  very  tolerable  road  runs 
down  into  it.  Through  the  clefts  in  the  rock  the  water  which 
comes  down  from  Leukerbad  has  its  outlets  into  the  Valais. 
High  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  whidi  yesterday  we  descended, 
we  saw  an  aqueduct  ddlfully  cut  out  of  the  rock,  by  which  a 
litlie  stream  is  conducted  fiH>m  tiie  mountain,  then  through  a 
b<^ow  into  a  neighbouring  Tillage. 

Next  we  had  to  ascend  a  steep  height,  from  which  we  soon 
fiaw  the  open  country  of  Valais,  with  the  dirty  town  of  Valais 
lying  beneath  us.  These  little  towns  are  mostly  stuck  on  the 
mE  sides ;  the  roofii  inelegantly  coyered  with  coarsely  sj^ 
plaaks,  which  within  a  year  became  black  and  overgrown  with 
moss;  and  when  you  enter  them,  you  are  at  once  disgusted, 
far  everything  is  dirty;  want  and  hardship  are  everywhere 
apparent  among  these  highly  privileged  and  free  burghers. 

We  found  here  our  fnend,  who  brought  the  un&vourable 
report  that  it  was  beginning  to  be  injudicious  to  proceed 
further  with  tiie  horses.  The  stables  were  everywhere  small 
and  muTow,  beiog  built  only  for  mules  or  sumpter  horses ; 
oats  too  were  lar^y  to  be  procured ;  indeed  he  was  told  that 
higher  up  among  the  monntains  there  were  none  to  be  had. 
Accordingly  a  council  was  held.  Our  friend  with  tibe  horses 
was  to  descend  the  Valais  and  go  by  Bee,  Bevay,  Lausanne, 
Freiburg,  and  Berne,  to  Lucerne,  while  the  Count  and  I 
pursued  our  course  up  the  Valais,  and  endeavoured  to  pene- 
trate to  Mount  Gotthard,  and  then  diroi^h  tlie  Canton  of 
Uri,  and  by  the  lake  of  the  Forest  Towns,  likewise  make  for 
Liuoeme.  In  these  parts  you  may  anywhere  procure  mules, 
which  are  better  suited  to  tihese  T€Ma  than  horses,  and  to  go 
on  foot  invariably  proves  the  most  agreeable  in  the  end.  Our 
6iend  is  gone,  and  our  portmanteaus  packed  on  the  back  of 
a  mule,  and  so  we  are  now  ready  to  set  off  and  make  our 
way  on  foot  to  Brieg.  The  sky  has  a  motley  appearance, 
stiU  I  hope  that  the  good  luck  which  has  hiHierto  attended 
OS,  and  attracted  us  to  this  distant  spot,  will  not  abandon  us 
at  the  very  point  where  we  have  the  most  need  of  it. 
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Brieg.Nov,  10,  1779. 
Evening, 

Of  to-day*s  expedition  I  ba^e  little  to  tell  you,  unless  you 
would  like  to  be  entertained  with  a  long  circumstantial  account 
of  the  weather.  About  11  o'clock  we  set  off  from  Leuk.,  i^ 
company  with  a  Suabian  butcher's  boy,  who  had  run  away 
iiither,  and  had  found  a  place  where  he  served  somewhat  in 
the  capacity  of  Hanswurst  (Jack-Pudding),  and  with  oiur 
luggage  packed  on  the  l)ack  of  a  mule,  which  its  master  was 
driving  before  him.  Behind  us,  as  £ar  as  the  eye  could  reach* 
thick  snow  douds,  which  came  driving  up  the  lowlands, 
covered  everything.  It  had  really  a  threatening  aspect.  With- 
out expressing  my  fears  I  felt  anxious  lest,  even  tiiough  right 
before  us  it  looked  as  clear  as  it  could  do  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  the  clouds  might  nevertheless  overtake  us,  and  here, 
perhaps  in  the  territory  of  the  Yalais,  shut  in  on  both  sidea 
by  mountains,  we  might  be  covered  with  the  clouds,  and  in 
one  night  snowed  up.  Thus  whispered  alarm  which  got 
possession  almost  entirely  of  one  ear;  at  the  other  good 
courage  was  speaking  in  a  confident  tone,  and  reproving  me 
•for  want  of  £uth,  kept  reminding  me  of  the  past,  and  called 
my  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  before 
us.  Our  road  went  continually  on  towards  the  fine  weather. 
Up  the  Rhone  all  was  clear,  and  as  a  strong  west  wind  kept 
driving  the  clouds  behind  us,  it  was  little  likely  that  they 
woidd  reach  us. 

The  following  was  the  cause  of  this.  Into  the  valley  of 
Yalais  there  are,  as  I  have  so  often  remarked  already,  many 
rarines  running  down  from  the  neighbouring  moimtain. 
chains,  which  &U  into  it  like  little  brooks  into  a  great  stream, 
as  indeed  all  their  waters  flow  off  into  the  Rhone.  Oiit  of 
each  of  these  openings  rushes  a  current  of  wind,  which  has 
been  forming  in  the  inner  valleys  and  nooks  of  the  rocks> 
When  now  the  principal  drift  of  the  clouds  up  the  valley 
reaches  one  of  these  ravines,  the  current  of  the  wind  does 
not  allow  the  clouds  to  pass,  but  contends  with  them,  and 
with  the  wind  which  is  driving  them,  and  thus  detains  them» 
and  disputes  with  them  for  whole  hours  the  passage  up  the 
valley.  This  conflict  we  often  witnessed,  and  when  we  be* 
lieved  we  should  surely  be  overtaken  by  the  clouds,  an  ob* 
stacle  of  this  kind  woiild  again  arise,  and  after  we  had  gon^ 
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a  good  leagae,  ^e  found  they  liad  scarcely  stirred  from  the 
.spot. 

Towardi^  eyening  the  sky  was  uncommonly  beautiful.  As 
we  arrived  at  Brieg,  the  clouds  got  there  almost  as  soon  as 
we  did;  however,  as  the  sun  had  set,  and  a  driving  east 
wind  blew  against  them,  they  were  obliged  to  come  to  a 
halt,  and  formed  a  huge  crescent  from  mountain  to  moun- 
tain across  the  valley.  The  cold  air  had  greatly  condensed 
them,  and  where  their  edge  stood  out  against  the  blue  sky,  it 
presented  to  the  eye  many  beautifrd,  light,  and  elegant  forms. 
It  was  quite  clear  that  they  were  heavy  with  snow;  however, 
the  fresh  air  seemed  to  us  to  promise  that  much  would  not 
£aJI  during  the  night.  • 

Here  we  are  in  a  very  comfortable  inn,  and  what  greatly 
tends  to  make  us  contented,  we  have  found  a  roomy  chamber 
with  a  stove  in  it,  so  that  we  can  sit  by  the  fire-side  and  take 
counsel  together  as  to  our  friture  travels.  Through  Bri^ 
runs  the  usual  road  to  Italy  over  the  Simplon ;  should  we, 
therefore,  give  up  our  plan  of  going  over  the  Fiurca  to  Mont 
S.  Gothard,  we  shall  go  with  hired  horses  and  mules  to  Domo 
d'Ossula,  Margozro,  pass  up  Lago  Maggiore,  and  then  to 
Bellinzona,  and  then  on  to  S.  Gotthard,  and  over  Airolo  to 
the  monastery  of  the  Capuchins.  This  road  is  passable  all 
the  winter  through,  and  is  good  travelling  for  horses ;  how- 
ever, to  our  minds  it  is  not  very  invitmg,  especially  as  it 
was  not  in  our  original  plan,  and  wiU  not  bring  us  to  Lucerne 
till  five  days  after  our  fiiend.  We  wish  ra&er  to  see  the 
whole  of  the  Yalais  up  to  its  extreme  limit,  whither  we  hope 
to  come  by  to-morrow  evening,  and,  if  fortune  &vours,  we 
shall  be  sitting  by  about  the  same  time  next  day  in  Realp,  in 
the  canton  of  Uri,  which  is  on  Mont  Gotthard,  and  very 
near  to  its  highest  summit.  If  we  then  find  it  impossible  to 
cross  the  Furca,  the  road  back  to  this  spot  will  stOl  be  open 
to  us,  and  then  we  can  take  of  necessity  the  route  which  of 
free  choice  we  are  disinclined  to. 

You  can  well  believe  that  I  have  here  closely  examined  the 
people,  whether  they  believe  that  the  passage  over  the  Furca 
IS  open,  for  that  is  tiie  one  idea  with  which  I  rise  up,  and  lie 
down  to  sleep,  and  occupy  myself  all  day  long.  Hitherto 
our  route  may  be  compared  to  a  march  to  meet  an  enemy, 
and  now  it  is  as  if  we  were  approaching  to  the  spot  where 
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lie  has  entrenched  himiiftlf,  and  vre  most  gire  him  hotde. 
Besides  our  mule  two  horses  are  ordered  to  be  ready  by  tike 
eyening. 


Mu$isUr,  Nov.  11,  1779. 
JEveninjfy  6  o'clock. 

Again  we  have  had  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  day.    Hub 
noniing  as  we  set  out  early  and  in  good  time  from  Biie^ 
our  boflt,  when  we  were  already  on  the  road  said,  ^'  K  the' 
mountain  (so  they  call  the  Furca  here,)  should  prove  too 
fearftd,  you  eon  easily  come  back  and  take  another  route." 
With  our  two  horses  and  mule  we  soon  came  upon  sam^ 
pleasant  meadows,  where  the  valley  becomes  so  narrow  that 
it  is  searc^y  some  gun-shots  wide.     Here  are  some  beautiful 
pasture  lands,  on  whieh  stand  large  trees,  while  pieces  <^ 
rock  lie  scattered  about  which  have  rolled  down  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains.     The  vaUey  gradually  grows  nar- 
rower, and  die  traveller  is  forced  to  ascend  along  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  having  the  wlnle  the  Bhone  below  him  in  a 
rugged  ravine  on  las  left.     Above  him,  however,  the  land  is 
beauti^illy  spread  out ;  on  the  variously  undulating  hills  ara 
verdant  and  rich  meadows  and  pretty  hamlets,  which,  with 
thdr  dark-brown  wooden  houses,   peep  out  prettily  frwn 
amcmg  the  snow.    We  travelled  a  good  deal  on  foot,  and  we 
did  so  in  turns  to  accommodate  one  another.     For  although 
riding  is  safe  enough,  stiU  it  excites  one's  ahum  to  see 
another  riding  before  jon.  along  so  narrow  a  track,  and  on  so 
weak  an  aninaoEd,  and  just  on  the  l»ink  of  so  rugged  a  preci- 
pice ;  and  as  too  there  are  no  cattle  to  be  seen  on  the  mea- 
dows, (for  the  people  here  shut  ikem.  all  up  in  sheds  at  this 
season,)  such  a  r^on  looks  lonely,  «nd  the  thought  that 
one  is  continually  being  hemmed  in  <doser  and  closer  by  the 
vast  mountains,  fills  the  imagination  with  sombre  and  disa- 
greeable fEincies,  enough  to  make  you  fidl  from  your  seat, 
if  you  are  not  f^  firm  in  the  saddle.     Man  is  never  perfectly 
master  ^  himself.     As  he  hves  in  titter  ignorance  of  the 
^turej  as  indeed  what  the  next  moment  may  bring  forth  is 
hidden  from  him,  eonsequently,  when  anything  unusual  ialis 
beneath  his  notice,  he  has  (dton.  to  contend  with  involuntaxy 
sensatiens,  forebodings,  acnd  drean^like  fimeies,  at  which 
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shordy  afterwazdi  he  may  hmgh  outright,  but  wkich  at  the 
decisiYe  moment  are  often  extrasiely  opfwessiYe. 

In  our  noonday  quarters  we  met  with  some  amusement. 
We  had  taken  up  our  lodgings  with  a  woman  in  whose  house 
eyeaTthing  looked  neajt  and  orderly.    Her  room,  after  the 
fiy^on  of  the  eoimtry,  was  wainacotted,  the  beda  ornamented 
with  earring;  the  ciq»boards,  tables,  and  all  the  other  little 
iiqMMitories  whieh  wene  feslaied  agaiiMd:  the  walls  oac  to  the 
eomen,  had  pretty  ornaments  of  turner's  woik  or  carving. 
From  the  partraita  whiek  hui^  aronnd  the  room,  it  was  easy 
to  aee  that  seyeral  meinb^n  of  the  femily  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  clerical  pix^nssion.    We  also  observed  a  collec« 
tion  of  bound  books  orer  the  door,  which  we  todk  to  be  the 
endowment  of  one  of  these  reverend  personagea.    We  took 
down  the  Legends  of  the  SaintB,  and  read  it  while  our  meal 
was  preparing.    On  one  Qccaai(m  oi  eur  hostess  entering  the 
nxMu,  me  ad^ed  us  if  we  had  ever  read  the  history  of  S« 
Alexis  ^    We  said  no,  and  took  no  foriher  notice  of  her 
question,  but  went  on  reading  the  chapter  we  each  had 
begun.     When,  however,  we'  bad  sat  down  to  table,  she 
placed  herself  l^  oar  sides,  and  began  again  to  taik  of 
S.  Alexis.    Weadced  her  whether  he  waa  the  patron  saint  of 
herself^  or  of  her  £umly ;  whieh  she  denied,  affirming  at  the 
same  time^  however,  tlurt  thi/s.  suntly  pessKm  had  undergone 
ao  mudi  Hur  the  kyve  of  God,  Hmt.  bis  history  always  affected 
her  more  than  any  other'«.    When  she  saw  that  we  knew 
notlnng  about  Inm,  ahe  b^^  to  narrate  to  ua  his  history. 
^6.  Alexia,"  ^le  said,  ^'was  the  sen  of  noble,  rich,  and 
God-fearing  parents  in  Borne,  and  in  Hie  practice  oi  good 
wotks  he  delighted  to  ioflow  their  exam{de,  for  they  did 
eKtraordinary  good  to  the  poor.     A]l  this,  however,  did  not 
appear  enoogh  to  Alexis;  but  secretly  in  his  own  heart  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  God's  service,  and  took  a  vow  to 
Christ  of  perpetnal  virginity.    When,  then,  in  the  course 
of  time,  hu  parents  w^ied  to  many  him  to  a  lovely  and 
amiable  maiden,  he  did  not  oppose  their  wilL    When,  how« 
ever,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  concluded,  instead  of  retiring 
to  his  bed  in  the  nuptial  chambex',  he  went  on  board  a  vessd 
which  he  found  ready  to  sail,  and  with  it  passed  over  to  Asia. 
Here  he  assumed  the  garb  of  a  wretcjhed  mendicant,  and 
thereby  so  thoroughly  disguised  that  the  eervmta  o£ 
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his  &tlier  who  had  been  sent  after  him  failed  to  recognise 
him.     Here  he  posted  himself  near  the  door  of  the  principal 
church,  invariably  attending  the  diyine  services,  and  8up» 
porting  himself  on  the  alms  of  the  faiths.     After  two  or 
three  years  various  miracles  took  place,  betokening  the  special 
£sivour  of  the  Almighty.     The  bishop  heard  a  voice  in  the 
church,  bidding  him  to  summon  into  the  sacred  temple  that 
man  whose  prayer  was  most  acceptable  to  God,  and  to  keep 
him  by  his  side  while  he  celebrated  divine  worship.    As  the 
bishop  did  not  at  once  know  who  could  be  meant,  the  voice 
went  on  to  point  out  to  him  the  beggar,  whom,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  people,  he  immediately  fetched  into  the 
church.     The  saintly  Alexis,  embarrassea  by  having  the 
attention  of  the  people  directei  towards  himself,  quietly  and 
silently  departed  thence,  also  on  ship-board,  intending  to 
proceed  still  further  in  foreign  lands.     But  by  a  tempest  and 
other  circumstances  he  was  compelled  to  land  in  Italy.     The 
saint  seeing  in  all  this  the  finger  of  God,  was  rejoiced  to  meet 
with  an  opportunity  of  exercising  self-denial  m  the  highest 
degree.     He  therefore  set  off  direct  for  his  native  town,  and 
placed  himself  as  a  beggar  at  the  door  of  his  parents^  house. 
With  their  usual  pious  ^nevolence  did  they  receive  him,  and 
commanded  one  of  their  servants  to  furnish  him  with  lodging 
in  the  castle  and  with  all  necessary  sustenance,   This  servant, 
annoyed  at  the  trouble  he  was  put  to,  and  displeased  with  hi» 
master*s  benevolence,   assigned  to  this  seeming  beggar  a 
miserable  hole  under  some  stone  steps,  where  he  threw  to  him, 
as  to  a  dog,  a  sorry  pittance  of  food.     The  saint  instead  of 
suffering  himself  to  be  vexed  thereat,  first  of  all  thanked  God 
sincerely  for  it  in  his  heart,  and  not  only  bore  with  patient 
meekness  all  this  which  he  might  easily  have  altered,  but  with 
incredible  and  superhuman  fortitude,  endured  to  witness  the 
lasting  grief  of  his  parents  and  his  wife  for  his  absence. 
For  he  heard  his  much-loved  parents  and  his  beautiful  spouse 
invoke  his  name  a  himdred  times  a  day,  and  pray  for  his 
return,  and  he  saw  them  wasting  their  days  in  sorrow  for  his 
supposed  absence."     At  this  passage  of  her  narrative  our 
good  hostess  could  notrefi-ain  her  tears,  while  her  two  daugh- 
ters, who  during  the  story  had  crept  close  to  her  side,  kept 
steadily  looking  up  in  their  mother's  &ce.     "But,"  she  con- 
tinued, '*  great  was  the  reward  which  the  Almighty  bestowett 
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on  his  constancy,  giving  bim,  at  his  death,  the  greatest  pos- 
sible proo&  of  his  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  fiuthM.     For 
after  living  several  years  in  this  state,  daily  frequenting  the 
service  of  God  with  the  most  fervent  zeal,  he  at  last  fell  sick« 
without  any  particular  heed  being  given  to  his  condition  by 
any  one.     One  morning  shortly  setter  this,  while  the  pope  was 
Hmself  celebrating  high  mass,  in  presence  of^e  emperor  and 
aU  the  nobles,  suddenly  all  the  beUs  in  the  whole  city  of  Borne 
began  to  toll  as  if  for  the  passing  knell  of  some  distinguished 
personage.     Whilst  every  one  was  full  of  amazement,  it  was 
revealed  to  the  pope  that  this  marvel  was  in  honour  of  the 
death  of  the  hoHest  person  in  the  whole  city,  who  had  but 
just  died  in  the  house  of  the  noble  Patrician. — The  father 
of  Alexis  being  interrogated,  thought  at  once  of  the  beggar. 
He  went  home  and  found  him  beneath  the  stairs  quite  dead. 
In  his  folded  hands  the  saintly  man  clutched  a  paper,  which 
his  old  father  sought  in  vain  to  take  from  him.     He  returned 
to  the  church  and  told  all  this  to  the  emperor  and  the  pope, 
who  thereupon,  with  their  courtiers  and  clergy,  set  off  to 
idsit  the  corpse  of  the  saint.     When  they  reached  the  spot, 
the  holy  famer  took  it  without  difficulty  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  dead  man,  and  handed  it  to  the  emperor,  who  thereupon 
caused  it  to  be  read  aloud  by  his  chancellor.     The  paper  con- 
tamed  the  history  of  the  saint.     Then  you  should  have  seen 
the  grief  of  his  parents  and  wife,  which  now  became  excessive* 
to  think  that  they  had  had  near  to  them  a  son  and  husband 
so  dear;   for  whom  there  was  nothing  too  good  that  they 
would  not  have  done;  and  then  too  to  know  how  ill  he  had 
been  treated !    They  fell  upon  his  corpse  and  wept  so  bitterly 
that  there  was  not  one  of  the  bystanders  who  could  refrain 
from  tears.     Moreover,  among  tiie  multitude  of  the  people 
who  gradually  flocked  to  the  spot,  there  were  many  sick,  who 
were  brought  to  the  body  and  by  its  touch  were  made 
whole." 

Our  fair  story-teller  affirmed  over  and  over  again,  as  she 
dried  her  eyes,  that  she  had.  never  heard  a  more  touching 
history,  and  I  too  was  seized  with  so  great  a  desire  to  weep 
that  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  hide  and  to  suppress  it. 
After  dinner  I  looked  out  the  legend  itself  in  Father  Cochem, 
and  found  that  the  good  dame  had  dropped  none  of  the  purely 
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hmmBOi  tndts  d  the  stoiy,  while  she  hod  cfeaa  forgotten  id 
the  tasteless  lemarke  of  this  writer. 

We  keep  goii^  eontimnlly  to  the  windkyir  wa/kiiMag  tike 
weather;  and  are  at  present  very  near  ofeing  a  prayer  to 
the  winds  and  eloods.  Long  evenings  and  unrrersal  stillness 
are  the  elements  in  which  writing  tiuriyes  rig^  merrily,  and  I 
am  oonrinced  that  if^  fcnr  a  few  months  only,  I  coold  contnTe, 
or  were  obliged,  to  stay  at  a  spot  like  this,  all  my  nnfinished 
dramas  would  <^  necessity  be  completed  one  after  another. 

We  hare  already  had  several  people  before  ns^  and  questkmed- 
tliem  with  regard  to  the  pass  over  tiie  Furca ;  but  even  here 
we  have  been  unable  to  gain  any  precise  infiMination,  althongb 
the  mountain  is  only  two  or  three  leagues  distant.  We  must, 
however,  rest  contented,  and  we  shall  set  out  ourselves  at  break 
of  day  to  reconnoitre,  and  see  how  destiny  will  decide  for  us. 
However,  in  general,  I  may  be  disposed  to  take  things  as  they 
go,  it  would,  I  must  confess,  be  highly  annoying  to  me  if  we 
^ould  be  forced  to  retrace  our  steps  again.  If  we  are  forto* 
nate  we  shall  be  by  to-morrow  evening  at  Healp  or  S. 
Gotthaid,  and  by  noon  the  next  day  among  the  Capuchms  at 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  If  things  go  unfortunately  we 
have  two  roads  open  for  a  retreat.  Back  through  the  whole 
of  Yalais,  and  by  the  well-known  road  over  Berne  to  Loceme; 
or  back  to  Brieg,  and  then  by  a  wide  detour  to  S.  Gotthard. 
I  think  in  this  short  letter  I  have  told  you  that  three  times. 
But  in  fact  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  us.  The 
issue  will  decide  which  was  in  the  right,  our  courage,  which 
gave  us  a  confidence  that  we  must  succeed,  or  the  prudence  <^ 
certain  persons  who  were  very  earnest  in  trying  to  dissuade 
us  from  attempting  this  route.  This  mueh^  at  any  rate,  is 
certain,  that  both  prudence  and  courage  must  own  diance  to 
be  over  them  bo^.  And  now  that  we  have  once  more 
examined  the  weather,  and  found  the  air  to  be  cold,  the  sky 
bright,  and  without  any  signs  of  a  tendency  to  snow,  we  shall 
go  calmly  to  bed* 


Munstety  Nov,  12,  1776.    v 
JEca-ly.     6  o'clock. 

We  are  quite  ready,  and  all  is  packed  up  in  order  to  set 
out  from  hence  with  the  break  of  day.     We  haye  before  us 
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two  lea^oeB  to  Oberwahl,  and  from  tbete  tiie  iwial  reekonin 
makea  six  leagoes  to  B«alp.  Our  mule  ia  to  follow  ua  wH 
the  bt^t^  aa  fiir  as  it  is  poesible  to  take  him. 

Iteafy,  Nov.  12,  1779. 


We  reached  this  place  juet  at  night&U.  We  have  boi- 
mouitt«d  all  diffieultiee,  and  the  knote  whieh  entangled  oor 
path  haTe  been,  cut  in  two.  Before  I  tell  you  where  we  are 
lotted,  and  befin«  I  deecribe  to  you  the  character  of  oor 
hosts,  allow  me  Ihe  giatification  of  gnng  oytse  in  thought  the 
road  that  we  did  not  see  before  us  without  aiudety,  and  whicb, 
however,  we  haTe  left  behind  us  without  accident,  thongh  not 
withont  difficulty.  About  seven  we  started  finm  Uunstce; 
and  saw  before  ob  the  snow-coveted  unphitheatre  of  mountain 
Bummits,  and  took  to  be  the  Fnrca,  the  mountain  which  in 
&e  background  stood  obliquely  before  it.  Bat  aa  we  aAer- 
warde  learned,  we  made  a  mistake;  it  was  concealed  from 
eur  view  by  the  mountainft  on  our  left  ai^  by  hi^  cloudfl. 
The  east  wind  blew  strong  and  fought  with  some  snow-cloudi, 
rfwBJng  die  drifts,  now  over  the  mountains,  now  up  the  valley. 
B«t  tlus  only  made  the  snow  drifte  deeper  en  the  ground,  and 
caused  uB  several  times  to  miss  oiu:  way ;  although  ^ut  in  ae 
we  were  on  both  sides,  we  could  not  tan  of  reaching  CHjerwald 
eventually.  About  nine  we  actually  got  there,  and  dropping 
in  at  an  aubet^,  its  inmates  were  oot  a  little  surprised  to 
■ee  each  characters  appearing  there  this  time  of  tiie  year. 
Wo  asked  whether  f&e  pass  over  the  Furea  were  BdU  practi- 
eabl«i  aoA  they  answered  that  their  folk  crossed  it  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter,  but  whether  wc  should  be  able  to 
get  across  tkey  could  Aot  tell.  We  mvnediately  sent  to  seek 
for  one  of  thwe  persons  as  a  guide.  There  soon  speared  a 
itxong  thick-set  peasant,  whose  very  look  and  diape  in^ired 
confidences  With  him  we  immediately  began  to  treat:  if  be 
&on^t  the  pass  was  practicable  for  ni,  let  him  say  so;  and 
then  take  one  or  more  comrades  and  come  witb  us.  After  a 
riiort  pause  he  agreed,  and  went  away  to  get  reaify  himsetf 
utd  to  fetch  the  others.  In  the  meantime  we  paid  tmr 
jnuleteer  the  hire  of  his  beast,  since  we  could  no  longer  make 
any  use  of  hit  Buile;  ind  havmg  eaten  some  bieadud  cheese 
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and  dtank  a  glass  of  red  wine,  felt  full  of  strength  and  spirits^ 
as  our  g^ide  came  back,  followed  by  another  man  who  looked 
still  bigger  and  stronger  than  himself,  and  seeming  to  have  aU 
the  strength  and  courage  of  a  horse,  he  quickly  shouldered  our 
portmanteau.  And  now  we  set  out,  a  party  of  fiye,  through 
the  village,  and  soon  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which 
lay  on  our  left,  and  began  gradually  to  ascend  it.  At  first  we 
had  a  beaten  track  to  follow  which  came  down  from  a  neigh- 
bouring Alp;  soon,  however,  this  came  to  an  end,  and  we 
Lad  to  go  up  the  mountain  side  through  the  snow.  Our 
g^des,  with  great  skill,  tracked  their  way  among  the  rocks, 
around  which  the  usual  path  winds,  although  the  deep  and 
smooth  snow  had  covered  all  alike.  Next  our  road  lay 
through  a  forest  of  pines,  while  the  Bbone  flowed  beneath  us 
in  a  narrow  imfruitM  valley.  Into  it  we  also,  after  a  little 
while,  had  to  descend,  and  by  crossing  a  little  foot-bridge  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  the  hugest 
we  have  as  yet  had  so  ftdl  a  view  of.  Of  very  great  breadth, 
it  occupies  the  whole  saddle  of  the  mountaiji,  and  descends 
nninterruptedly  down  to  the  point  where,  in  the  valley,  the 
Bhone  flows  out  of  it.  At  this  source  the  people  tell  us  it 
has  for  several  years  been  decreasing ;  but  that  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  all  the  rest  of  the  huge  mass.  Although 
everything  was  full  of  snow,  stiU  the  rough  crags  of  ice,^  on 
which  the  wind  did  not  allow  the  snow  to  lie,  were  visible 
with  their  glass  blue  fissures,  and  you  could  see  clearly  where 
the  glacier  ended  and  the  snow-covered  rock  began.  To  this 
point,  which  lay  on  our  left,  we  came  very  close.  Presently 
we  again  reached,  a  light  foot-bridge  over  a  little  mountain 
fltream,  which  flowed  through  a  barren  trough-shaped  valley 
to  join  the  Rhone.  After  passing  the  glacier,  neither  on  the 
xignt,  nor  on  the  left,  nor  before  you,  was  there  a  tree  to  be 
seen,  all  was  one  desolate  waste;  no  rugged  and  prominent 
rocks — ^nothing  but  long  smooth  valleys,  slightly  inclining  ^ 

eminences,  which  now,  in  the  snow  which  levelled  all  inequa-  . 

lities,  presented  to  us  their  simple  unbroken  surfaces.  Turning 
now  to  the  left  we  amended  a  mountain,  sinking  at  every  -^ 

step  deep  in  the  snow.     One  of  our  guides  had  to  go  first,  ] 

imd  boldly  treading  down  the  snow  break-  the  way  by  which 
we  were  to  follow. 
It  was  a  strange  s^ht,  when  turning  for  a  moment  your 
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attentioQ  ictaa  the  road,  you  directed  it  to  yourself  and  ^ni 
fellow  travellers.  In  the  most  desolate  region  of  the  world 
in  a  boundless,  monotonous  wildemees  of  mountains  enveloped 
in  snow,  where  Bat  three  lea^ea  before  and  behind,  yov 
would  not  expect  to  meet  a  living  soul,  while  on  both  sidec 
you  had  the  deep  hollows  of  a  web  of  mountains,  you  mig^l 
see  a  line  of  men  wending  their  wajr,  treading  each  in  the 
deep  footsteps  of  the  one  before  him,  and  where,  in  the 
whole  of  the  wide  espanse  thus  smootJied  over,  the  eye 
could  discern  nothing  but  the  track  they  left  behind  them. 
The  hollows  as  we  1^  them  lay  behind  us  gray  and  bound- 
less in  the  mist.  The  changing  clouds  continually  passed 
over  the  pale  disc  of  the  sun,  and  spread  over  the  whole 
scene  a  perpetually  moving  veil.  I  am  convinced  that  any 
one  who,  while  pursuing  this  rout«,  allowed  his  imagination 
to  gain  ^e  mastery,  would  even,  in  the  absence  of  all  imme- 
diate danger,  foil  a  victim  to  his  own  apprehensions  and 
fears.  In  reality,  there  is  little  or  no  risk  of  a  &11  here ;  the 
great  danger  is  from  the  avalanches,  when  the  snow  has  be- 
come deeper  than  it  is  at  present,  and  begins  to  roll. 
However  our  guide  told  us  that  they  cross  the  mountains 
throughout  the  winter,  carrying  from  Valais  to  S.  Ootthard 
skins  of  the  chamois,  in  which  a  considerable  trade  is  here 
carried  on.  But  then  to  avoid  the  avalanches,  they  do  not 
take  the  route  that  we  did,  but  remain  for  some  time  longer 
in  the  broad  valley,  and  then  go  straight  up  the  mountain. 
This  road  is  safer,  but  much  more  inconvenient.  After  a  march 
of  about  three  hours  and  a-half,  we  reached  the  saddle  of  the 
Furca,  near  the  cross  which  marks  the  boundary  of  Valais 
and  Uri.  Even  here  we  could  not  distinguish  the  double 
peak  from  which  the  Furca  derives  its  name.  We  now 
hoped  for  an  easier  descent,  but  our  guides  soon  announced 
to  OS  still  deeper  snow,  as  we  immediately  found  it  to  be. 
Our  march  continued  in  single  file  as  before,  and  the  fore- 
most  man  who  broke  the  path  often  sank  up  to  his  waist  in 
th.e  snow.  The  readiness  of  the  people,  and  their  light  way 
of  speaking  of  matters,  served  to  keep  up  our  courage;  and 
I  will  say,  for  myself,  that  I  have  accomplished  the  journey 
without  thtigue,  although  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  a  mere 
walk.  The  buntanan  Hermann  asserted  that  he  had  often 
before  met  with  equally  deep  snow  in  the  forests  of  Thu- 
VOL.  II.  « 
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nngio,  but  at  last  he  could  not  help  burstLoig  out  yriik  a  loud 
exelainatioii,  "  The  Furca  is  a  — '• .*' 

A  vulture  or  lammergeier  swept  over  our  beads  with 
incredible  rapidity :  it  was  the  only  living  thing  that  we  had 
met  with  in  this  waste.     In  the  distance  we  saw  the  moon-  f 

tains  of  the  TJrsi  lighted  up  with  the  bright  sunshine.     Our  ' 

guides  wished  to  enter  a  shepherd's  hut  which  had  been  ^ 

abandoned  and  snowed  up,  and  to  take  something  to  eat,  but  , 

we  urged  them  to  go  onwards,  to  avoid  standing  still  in  ihe 
cold.  Here  again  is  anolher  groupe  of  valleys,  and  at  last  we 
gained  an  open  view  into  the  valley  of  the  Ursi. 

We  now  proceeded  at  a  shorter  pace,  and  alter  travelling 
about  three  leagues  and  a-half  from  the  Cross,  we  saw  the 
scattered  roo6  of  Realp.  We  had  several  times  questioned 
our  guides  as  to  what  sort  of  an  inn,  and  what  kind  of  wine 
we  were  likely  to  find  in  Eealp.  Ihe  hopes  they  gave  us 
were  anything  but  good,  but  they  assured  us  that  tise 
Capuchins  there,  although  they  had  not,  like  those  on  the 
(Summit  of  S.  Gt)tthard,  an  hospice,  were  in  the  habit  of 
entertaining  strangers.  With  them  we  should  get  some  good 
red  wine,  and  better  food  Ihan  at  an  inn.  We  therefore 
sent  one  of  our  party  forwards  to  inform  the  Capuchins  of  our 
arrival,  and  to  procure  a  lodging  for  us.  We  did  not  loiter 
long  behind,  and  arrived  veiy  soon  after  him,  when  we  wexe  S 
received  at  the  door  by  one  of  the  Others — a  portly,  good-  \ 
looking  man.  With  much  friendliness  of  manner  he  invited 
us  to  enter,  and  at  the  threshold  begged  that  we  would  put  up 
with  such  entertainment  they  could  alone  oSSer,  as  at  no  time 
and  least  of  all  at  this  season  of  the  3rear,  were  they  prepared 
to  receive  such  guests.  He  therefore  led  us  into  a  warm 
room,  and  was  very  diligent  in  waitii^  upon  us,  while  we 
took  off  our  boots,  and  changed  our  linen.  He  begged  us 
once  for  all  to  make  ourselves  perfectly  at  home.  As  to  our 
meat,  we  must,  he  said,  be  indulgent,  Jbr  they  were  in  the 
middle  of  their  long  &st,  which  would  last  till  Christmassy. 
We  assured  him  that  a  warm  room,  a  bit  of  bread,  and  a  glass 
of  red  wine  woidd,  in  our  present  circumstances,  fully  si^isfy 
all  our  wishes.  He  procured  us  what  we  asked  for,  and  we  had 
scarcely  refreshed  ourselves  a  little,  ere  he  began  to  recount  to 
us  aH  that  concerned  the  establishment,  and  the  settlement  of 
hunself  and  fellows  on  this  waste  spot.    ^  We  have  not^"  he 


\ 
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said,  ^^  an  hospice  like  the  fathers  on  Mont  S.  Gbtthard,— 
we  are  here  in  the  capacity  of  parish  priests,  and  there  are 
three  of  us.  The  duty  of  preaching  fitOs  to  my  lot;  the 
second  ikther  has  to  look  after  the  school,  and  the  brother  to 
look  after  the  household.'^     He  went  on  to  describe  their 

*  hardships  and  toils ;  here,  at  the  furthest  end  of  a  lonely 

valley,  separated  from  all  the  world,  and  working  hard  to 
Tery  little  profit.  This  spot,  £ke  all  others,  was  finmerly 
provided  with  a  secular  priest,  but  an  ayalanche  having 
buried  half  of  the  village,  the  last  one  had  run  away,  and 
taken  the  pix  with  him,  whereupon  he  was  suspended,  and 
they,  of  whom  more  resignation  .was  expected,  were  sent 
there  in  his  place. 

Li  order  to  write  all  this  I  had  retired  to  an  upper  room, 
which  is  warmed  from  below  by  a  hole  in  the  floor;  and  I 
have  just  received  an  intimation  that  dinner  is  ready,  which^ 
notwithstanding  our  hmdbeon,  is  right  wdeome  news. 

'  / 

About  9. 
The    ^sithers,    priests,    servants,    guides    and    all,    took 
their  dinner  together  at  a  common  table;  the  brother,  how- 
ever, who  superintended  the  cooking,   did  not  make   his 

h  appearance  till  dinner  was  nearly  over.  Out  of  milk,  eggs, 
and  flour  he  had  compounded  a  variety  of  dishes,  which  we 
tasted  one  after  another,  and  found  them  all  very  good.  Oar 
guides,  who  took  a  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  sue- 
eessfiil  issue  of  our  expedition,  praised  us  for  our  imcommon 
dexterity  in  travelling,  and  assured  us  that  it  was  not  every 
<me  that  they  would  have  xmdertaken  the  task  of  being  guides 
to.  They  even  conifessed  also  that  this  mining,  when  their 
services  were  required,  one  had  gone  first  to  reconnoitre,  and 
to  see  if  we  looked  like  people  who  woidd  really  go  through  all 
difficulties  with  them;  for  they  were  particularly  cautious  how 
they  accompanied  old  or  weak  people  at  iMs  time  of  the  year, 
since  it  was  their  duty  to  take  over  m  safety  every  one  they  had 
once  engaged  to  guide,  being  bound  in  case  of  his  falling  sick, 
to  carry  him,  even  tiiough  it  should  be  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  their  own  lives,  and  if  he  were  to  die  on  the  passage,  not  to 
leave  his  body  behind.  This  confession  at  once  opened  the 
flood-gates  to  a  host  of  anecdotes,  and  each  in  turn  had  his 
storj  to  tdl  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  wandering  over 

a  2 
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the  momitamB  amidst  which  the  people  had  here  to  live  as  in 
their  proper  element,  so  that  with  the  greatest  indifference 
they  spedc  of  mischances  and  accidents  to  which  they  them- 
selves are  daily  liable.  One  of  them  told  a  story  of  how,  on 
the  Candersteg,  on  his  way  to  Mount  Gemmi,  he  and  a  com- 
rade with  him  (he  is  mentioned  on  every  occasion  with  both 
Christian  and  sur-name)  found  a  poor  iamily  in  the  deep 
snow,  the  mother  dying,  her  boy  half  dead,  and  the  &ther  in 
that  state  of  indifference  which  verges  on  a  total  prostration 
of  intellect.  He  took  the  woman  on  his  back,  and  his  com- 
rade her  son,  and  thus  laden,  they  had  driven  before  them 
the  father,  who  was  unwilling  to  move  from  the  spot. 

During  the  descent  of  Gemmi  the  woman  died  on  his  back, 
but  he  brought  her  dead  as  she  was  to  Leukerbad.  When 
we  asked  what  sort  of  people  they  were,  and  what  could  have 
brought  them  at  such  a  season  into  the  mountains,  he  said 
they  were  poor  people  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  who,  driven 
by  want,  had  taken  to  the  road  at.  an  unseasonable  period  of 
the  year,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  relations  either  in 
Yalais  or  the  Italian  canton,  and  had  been  overtaken  by  a 
snow-storm.  Moreover,  they  told  many  anecdotes  of  what 
had  happened  to  themselves  during  the  winter  journeys  over 
the  Furca  with  the  chamois-skins,  on  which  expeditions,, 
however,  they  always  travelled  in  companies.  Every  now 
and  then  our  reverend  host  would  make  excuses  for  the 
dinner,  and  we  redoubled  our  assurances  that  we  wished  for 
nothing  better.  We  also  found  that  he  contrived  to  .bring 
back  the  conversation  to  himself  and  his  own  matters, 
observing  that  he  had  not  been  long  in  this  place.  He  began 
to  talk  of  the  office  of  preaching,  and  of  the  dexterity  that  a 
preacher  ought  to  have.  He  compared  the  good  preacher  to 
a  chapman  who  cleverly  puffs  his  wares,  and  by  his  pleasant 
MTords  makes  himself  agreeable  to  his  customers.  After 
dinner  he  kept  up  the  conversation,  and,  as  he  stood  with  his 
left  hand  leaning  on  the  table,  he  accompanied  his  remarks 
with  his  right,  and  while  he  discoursed  most  eloquently  on 
eloquence,  appeared  at  the  moment  as  if  he  wished  to  con- 
vince us  that  he  himself  was  the  dexterous  chapman.  We 
assented  to  his  observations,  and  he  came  from  the  lecture  to 
the  thing  itself.  He  panegyrized  the  Eoman  Catholic  reli- 
gion. "  We  must,"  he  said, "  have  a  ruleof  faith ;  and  the  great 
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Talue  of  it  consista  in  its  being  fixed,  and  as  little  liable  as 
possible  to  change,  We,"  he  said,  "had  made  Scripture  the 
foimdation  of  our  £Edth,  but  it  was  insufficient.  We  ourselyes 
would  not  venture  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  common  men ; 
for  holy  as  it  is,  and  full  as  every  leaf  is  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
still  the  worldly-minded  man  is  insensible  of  all  this,  and 
finds  rather  perplexities  and  stumbling-blocks  throughout. 
What  good  can  a  mere  layman  extract  from  the  histories  of 
sinful  men,  which  are  contained  therein,  and  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  there  recorded  for  the  strengthening  of  the  faith 
of  the  tried  and  experienced  children  of  God?  What  benefit 
can  a  common  man  draw  from  all  this,  when  he  is  unable  to 
consider  the  whole  context  and  connection?  How  is  such  a 
person  to  see  his  way  clear  out  of  the  seeming  contradictions 
which  occasionally  occur?* — out  of  the  difficulties  which  arise 
from  the  ill  arrangement  of  the  books,  and  the  differences  of 
style,  when  the  learned  themselves  find  it  so  hard,  and  while 
so  many  passages  make  them  hold  their  reason  in  abeyance? 
What  ought  we  therefore  to  teach?  A  rule  of  faith  founded 
on  Scripture,  and  proved  by  the  best  of  commentaries?  But 
who  then  is  to  comment  upon  the  Scripture  ?  Who  is  to  set 
up  this  rule?  I,  perhaps,  or  some  other  man?  By  no 
means.  Every  man  has  his  own  way  of  taking  and  seeing 
things,  and  represents  them  after  his  own  ideas.  That 
would  be  to  give  to  the  people  as  many  systems  of  doctrines 
as  there  are  are  heads  in  tiie  world,  and  to  produce  inex- 
plicable confusion  as  indeed  had  already  been  done.  No,  it 
remains  for  the  Holy  Church  alone  to  interpret  Scripture  to 
determine  the  rule  of  faith  by  which  the  souls  of  men  are  to 
be  guided  and  governed.  And  what  is  the  church  ?  It  is  not 
any  single  supreme  head,  or  any  particular  member  alone. 
No !  it  is  all  the  holiest,  most  learned,  and  most  experienced 
mcBs^of  all  times,  who,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  have  successively  combined  together  in  building  up 
that  great,  universal,and  agreeing  body,  which  has  its  great 
coimcils  for  its  members  to  commimioate  their  thoughts  to 
one  another,  and  for  mutual  edification;  which  banishes  error, 
and  thereby  imparts  to  our  holy  religion  a  certainty  and 
a  stability  such  as  no  other  profession  can  pretend  to,  and 
gives  it  a  foundation  and  strengthe^s  it  with  bulwarks 
which  even  hell  itself  cannot  overtibrow.    And  just  so  is  it 
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also  widi  the  text  of  the  sacifed  Bcriptores.  We  have,"  hit 
said,  ''  the  Vulgate,  moreover  an  approved  version  of  llie 
Vulgate,  and  of  every  sentence  a  commftntary  whick  tiie 
church  itself  has  accredited.  Hence  anaes  diat  uniformity  of 
our  teaching  which  surprises  e^rery  one.  Whether,"  he  con- 
tinued, *'  you  hear  me  preaching  in  this  most  remote  ocHiier  of 
the  world,  or  in  the  great  capital  of  a  distsnt  country  are 
listening  to  the  dullest  or  deverest  oi  preackeB^  ail  will  hold 
one  and  the  same  language;  a  Catholic  Christian  wfll  always 
hear  the  same  doctrine;  everywhere  will  he  be  instraoted  and 
edified  in  the  same  manner.  And  tlus  it  is  whidti  constitatea 
the  certainty  of  our  faith;  which  gives  us  the  peaee  and  con* 
fidence  by  which  each  one  in  life  holds  sore  oomnmnion 
with  his  brother  Catholics,  and  at  death  can  oahnly  port  in 
the  sure  hope  dP  meeting  one  another  again." 

In  his  ^eech,  as  in  a  sermon,  he  1^  the  subjects  follow  in 
due  order,  and  spoke  more  from  an  inwaid  feelu^  of  satiafiio* 
tion  that  he  was  exhibitinir  himself  under  a  fovommble  aspect 
than  from  any  bigottedZfety  for  con««ba.  Duri^ 
delivery  he  would  occasiomdly  change  the  arm  he  rested  upon, 
or  draw  them  both  into  the  arms  of  his  gown,  or  let  them  rest 
on  his  portly  stomach ;  now  and  then  he  would,  with  nmchgraoe^ 
draw  his  snuff-box  out  of  his  capote,  and  aiber  using  it 
replace  it  with  a  careless  ease.  We  listened  to  him  atten* 
tively,  and  he  seemed  to  be  quite  content  with  our  way  <3i 
receiving  his  instructions.  How  greatly  amazed  woula  he 
have  been  if  an  angel  had  revealed  to  lum,  at  the  moment, 
that  he  was  addressing  his  peroration  to  a  descendant  of 
Frederick  the  Wise. 


Novemher  la,  1779. 
Among  the  Capuchimj  o»  thesummiiqfMatUS,  Oottiard^ 

Mommg,  abowt  10  o'tiock. 

At  last  we  have  fortonatefy  readied  the  utmost  limite  of  out 
journey.  Here  it  is  determined  we  flhall  rest  awhile,  acod 
then  torn  our  steps  towards  our  dear  fotherland.  Veiy  strange 
are  my  feelings  here,  on  this  sammit,  where  four  years  ago  I 
passed  a  few  days  wx&  ysry  difierent  anxieties,  sentimente,  plans, 
and  hopes,  and  at  a  very  di^Ssrent  season  ^  ^kt&  year,  when,- 
without  any  fcireboding  of  my  future  fortunes,  fant  moved  "bf 
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I  know  not  what,  I  tamed  my  back  upon  Italy,  ftnd  ignoL 
Tantly  went  to  meet  my  present  destiny.  I  did  not  even 
recognise  the  home  again.  Some  time  ago  it  was  greatly 
injnied  by  an  ayalanohe,  and  the  good  fiithers  took  advantage 
of  this  opportunity,  and  made  a  collection  throughout  the  canton 
for  enlarging  and  improring  their  residence.  Soth  of  the 
two  fathers  who  reside  here  at  ^uresent  are  absent,  but,  as  I  hear, 
they  are  still  the  same  Hiat  I  met  four  years  ago.  Fatha: 
Setaphin,  who  has  now  paased  £yarteen  years  in  this  post  is 
at  present  at  Milan,  and  the  otiier  is  expected  to-day  from 
Airolo.  In  this  clear  atmosphere  the  cold  is  awful.  As  soon 
as  dinner  is  over  I  will  continue  my  letter ;  for,  I  see  clearly 
we  shall  not  go  £ir  outside  the  door. 


After  dinner. 

It  becomes  c(dder  and  colder;  one  does  not  like  to  stir 
firom  ihe  stove.  Indeed  it  is  most  delightful  to  sit  upon  it, 
which  in  this  country,  where  the  stoves  are  made  of  stone- 
tiles,  it  is  very  easy  to  do.  First  of  aU,  therefore,  we  will 
tell  you  of  oisr  depeorture  from  Bealp,  and  then  of  our  journey 
hither. 

Yesterday  evening  before  we  retired  to  our  beds,  the  good 
father  would  shew  us  his  sleeping  oell,  where  eveiything  was 
in  nice  order,  in  a  veiy  small  space.  His  bed,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  bag  of  «traw,  with  a  woollen  coverlid,  did  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  anything  very  meritorious,  as  we  ourselves 
had  often  put  up  with  no  better.  With  great  pleasure  and 
internal  satisfaction  he  showed  us  everything— -his  bookcase 
and  all  other  things.  We  praised  all  that  we  saw,  and  part- 
ing on  the  best  terms  with  eadi  other,  we  retired  for  the  night. 
In  frimishing  our  room,  in  order  that  two  beds  might  stand 
against  one  wall,  both  had  been  made  unusually  small.  This 
inconvenience  kept  me  long  awake,  until  I  thov^ht  of  reme- 
dying it  by  i^aoing  four  ch£urs  together.  It  was  quite  broad 
daylight  before  we  awoke  tius  maming.  When  we  went 
down  we  found  nothing  but  happy  and  friendly  feuses.  Our 
guides,  on  the  point  of  entenng  upon  their  return  over  yes- 
terday*s  beautuful  route,  seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  an  epo<^, 
and  jas  a  history  vnth  mbkh.  hereaffcer  they  would  be  able  to 
entertain  other  strangers,  and  as  they  were  well  paid  the  idea 
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of  an  adventare  became  complete  in  their  minds.  '  After  this 
we  made  a  capital  breakfast  and  departed.    . 

Our  road  now  lay  through  the  Talley  of  the  Uri,  which  is 
remarkable  as  haying,  at  so  great  an  elevation,  such  beautifhl 
meadows  and  pasturage  for  cattle.  They  make  here  a  cheese 
which  I  prefer  to  all  others.  No  trees,  however,  grow  h6re. 
Sally  bushes  line  all  the  brooks,  and  on  the  mountains  little 
shrubs  grow  thickly  together.  Of  all  the  countries  that  I 
know,  tbis  is  to  me  the  loveliest  and  most  interesting, — ^whe- 
ther it  is  that  old  recollections  make  it  precious  to  me,  or  that 
the  perception  of  such  a  long  chain  of  nature's  wonders 
excites  within  me  a  secret  and  inexpressible  feeling  of  enjoy, 
ment.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  bear  in  mind  that  the 
whole  coimtry  through  which  I  am  leading  you  is  covered 
with  snow,  and  that  rock  and  meadow  alike  are  snowed  oyer. 
The  sky  has  been  quite  dear,  without  a  single  cloud ;  the 
hue  &X  deeper  than  one  is  accustomed  to  see  in  low  and  flat 
countries,  and  the  white  moimtain  ridges,  which  stood  out  in 
strong  contrast  to  it,  were  either  glittering  in  the  sunshine, 
or  ebe  took  a  greyii^  tint  in  the  shade. 

In  a  hour  and  a  half  we  reached  H6pital, — a  little  village 
within  the  canton  of  Uri,  which  lies  on  the  road  to  S.  Gott- 
hard.  Here  at  last  I  regained  the  track  of  my  former  tour. 
We  entered  an  inn,  and  though  it  was  as  yet  morning,  or- 
dered a  dinner,  and  soon  afterward  began  to  ascend  the  sum- 
mit. A  long  train  of  mules  with  their  bells  enlivened  the 
whole  region.  It  is  a  sound  which  awakens  all  one's  recol- 
lections of  mountain  scenery.  The  greater  part  of  the  train 
.was  in  advance  of  us,  and  with  their  sharp  iron  shoes  had 

Sretty  well  cut  up  the  smooth  icy  road.  We  also  saw  some 
ibourers  who  were  employed  in  covering  the  slippery  ice  with 
fresh  earth,  in  order  to  render  it  passable.  The  wish  which  I 
formerly  gave  utterance  to,  that  I  m^ht  one  day  be  per- 
mitted to  see  this  part  of  the  world  under  snow,  is  now  at 
last  gratified.  The  road  goes  up  the  Reuss  as  it  dashes  down 
over  rocks  all  the  way,  and  forms  everywhere  the  most  beautiful 
waterfalls.  We  stood  a  long  while  attracted  by  the  singular 
beauty  of  one  which  in  considerable  volume  was  dashing  over  a 
succession  of  dark  black  rocks.  Here  and  there  in  the  cracks, 
and  on  the  flat  ledges  pieces  of  ice  had  formed,  and  the  water 
ficemed  to  be  running  over  a  variegated  black  and  white 
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marble.  The  masses  of  ice  glistened  like  veins  of  crystal 
in  the  sun,  and  the  water  flowed  pure  and  fresh  between 
them. 

On  the  mountains  there  is  no  more  tiresome  a  fellow- 
traTeller  than  a  train  of  mules ;  they  have  so  unequal  a  pace. 
With  a  strange  instinct  they  always  stop  a  while  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  steep  ascent,  and  then  dai^  off  at  a  quick  pace  up  it, 
to  rest  again  at  the  top.  Very  often  too  they  will  stop  at 
ihe  level  spots  which  do  occur  now  and  then,  until  they  are 
forced  on  by  the  drivers  or  by  other  beasts  coming  up.  And 
80  the  foot  passenger,  by  keeping  a  steady  pace,  soon  gains 
upon  them,  and  in  the  narrow  road  has  to  push  by  them.  If 
you  stand  still  a  little  while  to  observe  any  object,  they  in 
their  turn  will  pass  by  you,  and  you  are  pestered  with  the 
deafening  sound  of  their  bells,  and  hard  Inrushed  with  their 
loads,  which  project  to  a  good  distance  on  each  side  of  them. 
In  this  way  we  at  last  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
which  you  can  form  some  idea  of  by  keying  a  bald  skull 
surrounded  with  a  crown.  Here  one  finds  oneself  on  a  per- 
fect fiat  surrounded  with  peaks.  Far  and  near  the  eye  falls 
on  nothing  but  bare  and  mostly  snow-covered  peaks  and 
crags. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  oneself  warm,  especially  as 
they  have  here  no  fuel  but  brushwood,  and  of  that  too  they 
are  obliged  to  be  very  sparing,  as  they  have  to  fetch  it  up  the 
mountains,  from  a  distance  of  at  least  three  leagues,  for  at 
the  simimit,  they  teU  us,  scarcely  any  kind  of  wood  grows. 
The  reverend  father  is  returned  from  Airolo,  so  frozen  ti^t  on 
liis  arrival  he  could  scarcely  utter  a  word.  Although  here 
the  Capuchins  are  allowed  to  clothe  themselves  a  littie  more 
comfortably  than  the  rest  of  their  order,  still  their  style  of 
dress  is  by  no  means  suited  for  such  a  climate  as  this.  All 
the  way  up  from  Airolo  the  road  was  frozen  perfectly  smooth, 
and  he  had  the  wind  in  his  face ;  his  beard  was  quite  frozen, 
and  it  was  a  long  while  before  he  recovered  himself.  We 
had  some  conversation  together  on  the  hardships  of  their 
residence  here;  he  told  us  how  they  managed  to  get  through 
the  year,  their  various  occupations,  and  their  domestic  cir- 
cumstances. He  could  speak  nothing  but  Italian,  and  so  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  putting  to  use  the  exercises  in  this 
language  which  we  had  taken  during  the  spring.     Towards 
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evenijig  we  went  Ibr  a  moment  outside  the  hoiue-cbor  that  the 
good  father  might  point  out  to  us  the  peak  which  is  oonsidereil 
to  be  the  highest  summit  of  Mont  Gotthord ;  but  we  eould 
scarcely  endure  to  stay  out  a  very  few  minutes,  so  searching 
and  pinching  was  the  cold.  This  time,  therefore,  we  shall 
remain  close  shut  up  within  doors,  and  shall  have  time  enough 
before  we  start  to-monrow,  to  travel  again  in  thought  oyer  eA 
the  most  remarkable  parts  of  this  region. 

A  brief  geogiaphioid  desoripdan  will  enable  you  to  under- 
stand how  remarkable  the  point  is  at  which  we  are  now 
sitting.  S.  Gothard  is  not  indeed  the  highest  mmintain  of 
Switzerland ;  in  Savoy,  Mont  Blanc  has  a  &r  higher  elevation 
and  yet  it  maintains  above  all  others  the  rank  of  asking  of 
mountains,  because  all  the  great  chains  convei^  togcSbher 
around  him,  and  all  rest  upcm  him  aa  their  base.  Indeed, 
if  I  do  not  make  a  great  mistake,  I  think  I  was  told  at  Berne, 
by  Herr  Wyttenba^  who,  £rom  its  highest  summit,  had  seen 
ihe  peaks  of  all  the  others,  that  the  latter  all  leaned  towards 
it.  The  mountains  of  SchweitE  and  Unterwalden,  joined  by 
those  of  Uri  range  from  the  north,  from  the  east  those  of  the 
Grisons,  from  the  Bouth  those  of  the  Italian  cantons,  while 
from  the  east,  by  means  of  the  Furca,  the  double  line  of 
mountains  which  enclose  Yalais,  presses  upon  it.  Not  far 
from  this  house,  there  are  two  small  lakes,  one  of  which  sends 
forth  the  Tidno  through  gorges  and  valleys  into  Italy,  while 
from  the  other,  in  like  manner,  the  Beuss  proceeds  till  it  asipties 
itself  in  the  Lake  of  the  Forest  towns.*  Not  far  from  this 
spot  are  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  which  pursue  an  easterly 
course,  and  if  then  we  take  in  the  Rhone  which  rises  at  the 
foot  of  the  Furca  and  runs  westward  through  Yalais,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  at  the  point  of  a  cross,  from  which 
mountain  ranges  and  rivers  proceed  towards  the  four  cardinat 
points  of  heaven. 

*  Lake  Laoeine. 
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FROM  CAHLSBAD  TO  THE  BRENNER. 

September  3,  1786. 

As  early  as  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  stole  out  of  Carlsbad, 
for  otherwise  I  should  not  have  been  allowed  to  depart  quietly. 
The  band  of  Mends  who,  on  the  28th  of  August,  rejoiced  to 
celebrate  my  birthday,  had  in  some  degree  acquired  a  right 
to  detain  me.  Howeyer,  it  was  impossible  to  stay  here  any 
longer.  Having  packed  a  portmanteau  merely,  and  a  knap- 
sack, I  jumped  alone  into  a  post-chaise,  and  by  half  past  8, 
on  a  beautifully  calm  but  foggy  morning,  I  arrived  at 
ZeToda.  The  upper  clouds  were  streaky  and  fleecy,  the  lower 
ones  heavy.  This  appeared  to  me  a  good  sign.  I  hoped 
that,  after  so  wretched  a  summer,  we  should  enjoy  a  fine 
autumn.  About  12, 1  got  to  Egra,  imder  a  warm  and  shining 
sun,  and  now,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  this  place  had  the  same 
latitude  as  my  own  native  town,  and  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to 
me  once  more  to  take  my  midday  meal  beneath  a  bright  sky, 
at  the  fiftieth  degree. 

On  entering  Bavaria  one  comes  at  once  on  the  monastery  of 
Waldsassen,  with  the  valuable  domain  of  the  ecclesiastical  lords, 
who  were  wise  sooner  than  other  men.  It  lies  in  a  dish-like, 
not  to  say  cauldron-like,  hollow,  in  a  beautiful  wheat-  ground, 
inclosed  on  all  sides  by  slightly  ascending  and  fertile  heights. 
This  cloister  also  possesses  settlements  in  the  neighbouring 
districts.  The  soil  is  decomposed  slate-day.  The  marl, 
which  is  found  in  this  mineral  formation,  and  which,  as  yet 
undecomposed,  slowly  crumbles,  makes  the  earth  loose  and 
extremely  fertile.     The  land  continues  to  rise  until  you  come 
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to  Tirschenreuth,  and  the  waters  flow  against  you,  to  £dl  into 
the  Egra  and  the  Elbe.  From.  Tirschenreuth  it  descends 
southwards,  and  the  streams  run  towards  the  Danube.  I  can 
form  a  pretty  rapid  idea  of  a  covntiy  as  0o«n  as  I  know  by 
examination  which  way  even  the  least  brook  runs,  and  can 
determine  the  river  to  whose  basin  it  belongs.  By  this  means, 
even  in  those  districts- wych  it  is  impesstble  to  take  a  suryey 
of,  one  can,  in  thought,  form  a  connection  between  lines  of 
mountains  and  yalleys.  From,  the  kst-mentioned  place  begins 
an  excellent  road  formed  of  granite.  A  better  one  cannot  be 
conceived,  for,  as  the  decomposed  granite  consists  of  gravelly 
and  argillaceous  earths,  they  bind  excellently  together,  and 
form  a  solid  Ibimdation,  so  as  to  make  a  xoad  as  smooth  as  a 
threshing  floor.     The  country  through  which  it  runs  looks  so  | 

much  the  worse;  it  also  consists  of  a  granite-sand,  lies  very  I 

flat  and  marshy,  and  the  exoelknt  load  is  all  the  moie 
desiraUe.  And  as,  morecxver,  the  roads  descend  giadnally 
from  this  plane,  one  gets  on  with  a  rapidity  that  strikingly 
oontcasts  with  ibe  general  snail's  pace  of  Bohemian  travelliz^. 
The  ioolosed  billet  will  give  yon  the  names  of  the  dififerent 
stages.  Suffiee  it  to  say,  ibst  on  the  second  morning  I  was 
at  Ratisbon,  and  so  I  did  these  twenty-four  miles*  and  a  half 
in  thirty-nine  hours.  As  the  day  began  to  dawn  I  fonnd 
myself  between  Sdiwondoif  aad  Begenstaiiij^  and  I  observed  \ 

here  a  change  for  the  better  in  like  cahivaslaon  of  the  hmd. 
The  soil  was  no  longer  the  mere  debris  q£  the  reek,  but  & 
mixed  alluvial  deposit  The  inundation  by  which  it  was 
d^osited  nuist  hmie  heest  caused  by  the  ebb  and  flood,  frott 
the  basin  of  the  Danube  into  aH  the  valleys  whidi  at  presBant 
drain  their  water  into  it.  in  this  way  were  ioamed.  ib/t 
natural  boUs  {polder),  on  which  the  tillage  is  earned  on. 
This  reBMurk  aj^lies  to  idl.  lands  in  the  neighboiudhood  of  hose 
or  small  streams,  and  with  this  guide  any  observer  may  form 
a  oonclusion  as  to  the  soils  suited  for  tillage. 

Batisbon  is^  indeed,  beautifully  sita^ad.  The  countiy 
coold  not  but  invite  men  to  settle  and  build  a  city  in  it,  and 
the  spiritual  lords  have  shown,  their  jud^^ent.    ALL  tibe  land 

^  A  Gennan  mile  is  exactly  equal  to  four  English  geographical^  and 
to  rather  more  than  fbur  and  a  quarter  ordinary  miles.  The  distance  in 
the  text  may,  1tKeref(Hro,  b«  rovghlgr  set  down  as  one  hundred  and  fbur 
imiBB  English.    [A.  J.  W.  M.] 


annmd  tiM  town  bdoi^  to  tiMm;  in  the  tity  ittaV  dnath 
crowd  ^nircliea,  and  moiuistie  buildinss  sra  no  lew  thic 
like  Danube  remind  me  of  the  deao*  <ud  Main.  At  Ftonl 
ibrt,  indeed,  the  riveT  and  bridges  have  a  betto'  iqipeanmci 
here,  however,  the  view  of  die  northcoB  snbaib,  Stadt-am-hc 
looks  very  pretty,  M  it  lies  befiav  yoti  aoroaa  tlie  river. 

Imme^^^y  on  my  Brrinil  J  betook  myself  to  the  Coll^ 
of  the  Jesuits,  where  the  annual  play  was  being  acted  by  tl 
pnpila.  I  saw  tbe  end  of  the  opera,  and  dte  beginning  i^  tl 
tragedy,  lliey  did  not  act  wotw  than  many  an  nnexperiencc 
(XHnpany  of  amateurs,  and  their  dreaBee  were  beantiiul,  alma 
too  superb.  This  public  exhilxtioB  also  aerred  to  ccniTint 
me  otill  more  stroBgly  ot  tite  wt^dly  prudence  of  the  Jesuit 
Hiey  neglect  nothing  that  is  likely  to  produce  an  e£feet,  an 
conttiTe  to  pmetiee  it  with  inteceat  and  care.  In  thit  thei 
is  not  merely  prudence,  aucb.  as  we  understand  the  ten 
abstractedly;  it  is  aasociated  withareal  pleasure  in  the  matt4 
in  hand,  a  sympathy  and  a  fellow  teeling,  a  taste,  such  as  aris< 
from  the  experience  of  life.  Aa  this  great  society  has  amon 
its  members  organ  builders,  sculptCTS,  and  gilders,  so  assured] 
there  are  some  who  patroiiiBe  the  stage  with  lesnung  an 
taste;  and  just  as  they  deoorate  their  ^urdieB  with  appn 
priate  ornaments,  these  clear^H^ited  men  take  adrant«^  ( 
the  world's  sensual  eye  by  an  imposing  ttieatre. 

To-day  I  am  writmg  in  latitude  fiaty-ame  d^reea.  Hi 
wentlier  promises  fair,  and  even  here  the  people  complain  < 
the  coldness  and  wet  of  the  past  summer.  The  monung  wt 
cool,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  gbuious  and  tempeial 
day.  The  mild  atmoaphei<e  which  tiie  mighty  rirer  bring 
with  it  is  Bometbing  quite  peculiar.  The  fruits  are  nothin 
Tery  sarprising.  I  have  tasted,  indeed,  some  excellent  pear 
but  I  am  longing  for  grapee  and  figs. 

My  attention  is  rivetted  by  the  actions  and  principles  ( 
die  Jesuits,  llieir  chnrches,  towers,  and  buildings,  have 
something  great  end  perfect  in  their  plan,  which  imposes  a 
b^iolder«  with  a  secret  awe.  In  the  decoration,  gold,  silvei 
metal,  and  polished  maiUe,  are  accumulated  in  such  ^lei 
dour  and  protbsion  as  must  dazzle  the  beggars  of  all  ranki 
Here  and  tliere  one  &ilB  not  to  meet  with  something  in  ba 
tnate,  in  order  to  appease  and  to  attract  humanity.  Ttna  i 
the  general  chsntct^  of  the  extMnal  ritual  of  the  Borna 
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Catholic  Church ;  neyer,  however,  have  I  seen  it  applied  with 
60  much  shrewdness,  tact,  and  consistency,  as  among  the 
Jesuits.  Here  all  tends  to  this  one  end ;  umike  the  members 
of  the  other  spiritual  orders,  they  do  not  continue  an  old 
worn-out  ceremonial,  but,  humouring  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
continually  deck  it  out  with  fresh  pomp  and  splendour. 

A  rare  stone  is  quarried  here  into  blocks.  In  appearance 
it  is  a  species  of  conglomerate ;  however,  it  must  be  held  to 
be  older,  more  primary,  and  of  a  porphyritic  nature.  It  is  of 
a  greenish  color,  mixed  with  quartz,  and  is  porous;  in  it  are 
found  lai^  pieces  of  very  solid  jasper,  in  which,  again,  are 
to  be  seen  little  roimd  pieces  of  a  kind  of  Breccia.  A  speci* 
men  would  have  been  very  instructive,  and  one  could  not  help 
longing  for  one  ;  the  rock,  however,  was  too  solid,  and  I  had 
taken  a  vow  not  to  load  myself  with  stones  on  this  journey. 


Munich,  September  6,  1786. 

At  half  past  12,  on  the  5th  of  September,  I  set  off  for 
Batisbon.  At  Abbach  the  country  is  beautiful,  while  the 
Danube  dashes  against  limestone  rocks  as  far  as  Saal.  The 
limestone,  somewhat  similar  to  that  at  Osteroda,  on  the 
Hartz,  dose,  but,  on  the  whole,  porous.  By  6  a.m.  I  was  in 
Munich,  and,  aUker  having  looked  about  me  for  some  twelve 
hours,  I  will  notice  only  a  few  points.  In  the  Sculpture 
Gallery  I  did  not  find  myself  at  home.  I  must  practise  my 
eye  first  of  all  on  paintings.  There  are  some  excellent  things 
here.  The  sketches  of  Reubens  from  the  Luxembourg  Gal- 
lery caused  me  the  greatest  delight. 

Here,  also,  is  the  rare  toy,  a  model  of  Trajan's  Pillar. 
The  material  Lapis  Lazuli,  and  the  figures  in  gilt.  It  is,  at 
any  rate,  a  rare  piece  of  workmanship,  and,  in  this  light,  one 
takes  pleasure  in  looking  at  it. 

In  the  Hall  of  the  Antiques  I  soon  felt  that  my  eye  waa 
not  much  practised  on  such  objects.  On  this  account  I  was 
unwilling  to  stay  long  there,  and  to  waste  my  time.  There 
was  mudi  that  did  not  take  my  ^cy,  without  my  being  able 
to  say  why.  A  Drusus  attracted  my  attention ;  two  Anto- 
nines  pleased  me,  as  also  did  a  few  other  thii^.  On  the 
whole,  the  arrangement  of  the  objects  was  not  happy,  although 
there  is  an  evident  attempt  to  make  a  display  wi^  them,  and 
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the  ball,  or  rather  the  museum,  would  have  a  good  appearance 
if  it  were  kept  in  better  repair  and  cleaner.  In  the  Cabinet 
of  Natural  History  I  saw  beautiful  things  from  the  Tyrol, 
which,  in  smaller  specimens,  I  was  already  acquainted  with, 
and,  indeed,  possessed. 

I  was  met  by  a  woman  with  figs,  which,  as  the  first,  tasted 
delicious.  But  the  fruit  in  general  is  not  good  considering 
the  latitude  of  forty-eight  degrees.  Every  one  is  complaining 
here  of  the  wet  and  cold.  A  mist,  which  might  well  be  called 
a  rain,  overtook  me  this  morning  early  before  I  reached 
Mimich.  Throughout  the  day  the  wind  has  continued  to 
blow  cold  from  off  the  Tyrolese  mountains.  As  I  looked 
towards  them  from  the  tower  I  found  them  covered,  and  the 
whole  heavens  shrouded  with  clouds.  Now,  at  setting,  the 
sun  is  shining  on  the  top  of  the  ancient  tower,  which  stands 
right  opposite  to  my  wmdow.  Pardon  me  that  I  dwell  so 
much  on  wind  and  weather.  The  traveller  by  land  is  almost 
as  much  dependent  upon  them  as  the  voyager  by  sea,  and  it 
would  be  a  sad  thing  if  my  autumn  in  foreign  lands  should  be 
as  little  £Eivoured  as  my  smnmer  at  home. 

And  now  straight  for  Innspruck.  What  do  I  not  pass 
over,  both  on  my  right  and  on  my  left,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  one  thought  which  has  become  almost  too  old  in  my  soul. 


■M 


I.. 


Mittelwaldy  September  7,  1786. 

It  seems  as  if  my  guardian-spirit  had  said  ''  Amen"  to  my 
^'  Credo,"  and  I  tlmnk  him  that  he  has  brought  me  to  this 
place  on  so  fine  a  day.  My  last  postilion  said,  with  a  joyous 
exclamation,  it  was  ihe  first  in  the  whole  summer.  I  cherish 
in  quiet  my  superstition  that  it  will  long  continue  so;  how- 
ever, my  friends  must  pardon  me  if  again  I  talk  of  air  and 
clouds. 

As  I  started  from  Mimich  about  5  o'clock,  the  sky  cleared 
up.  On  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  the  clouds  stood  in  huge 
masses.  The  streaks,  too,  in  the  lower  regions  did  not  move. 
Th^  road  lies  on  the  heights  over  hills  of  alluvial  gravel, 
ipfhile  below  one  sees  the  Isar  flowing  slowly.  Here  the 
work  of  the  inimdations  of  the  primal  oceans  become  con- 
ceivable. In  many  granite-rubbles  I  found  the  counterparts 
Vol.  n.  B 
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of  the  specimens  in  my  cabinet,  £ix  wludi  I  haive  to  UmA, 
Knebel. 

The  mists  from  the  riyer  and  the  mead&wB  hung  alioirt  &r 
a  time,  but,  at  last,  they,  too,  dispersed.  Between  theie 
gravelly  hiUs,  which  you  must  think  of  as  ttCteaadiag, 
both  in  1^3gth  and  breadth,  for  many  kaguee,  is  a  bi^y 
beautiful  and  fertile  region  like  liiat  in  ti^e  basin  of  tfeie 
Begen.  Now  one  eomes  again  upon  the  lear,  end  obseivev 
in  its  channel,  a  precipitous  "section  of  the  gmvel  hilk,  at 
least  a  hundred  and  £fty  feet  high.  I  arrived  at  Wol&aliis- 
bausen  and  reached  the  eight-and-fortieth  degiee.  The  mm 
was  scorching  hot;  no  one  relies  on  the  fine  weather;  every 
one  is  complaining  of  the  past  year,  and  Mtteily  weepblg 
over  the  arrangements  of  Providence. 

And  now  a  new  world  opei^ed  upon  me.  I  was  ai^KMch* 
ing  the  mountains  which  stood  out  more  and  move  diatincdy. 

Benedictbeuem  has  a  ^oriicms  situation  and  elaanns  -one  at 
the  first  sight.  Oa  a  fertile  ^ain  is  a  long  and  bniad  iihite 
building,  imd,  behind  it,  a  bmad  and  lofty  ridge  of  rooka. 
Next,  one  ascends  to  the  Kochel-see,  and,  still  h^her  on  the 
mountains,  to  the  Wald^n-see.  Here  I  greeted  the  first 
snow-capt  smnmit,  and,  in  the  midst  of  my  admiration  at 
being  so  near  the  snowy  raountains,  I  was  infimned  that 
yesterday  it  had  thundered  in  these  parts,  and  that  snow 
had  fallen  on  the  heighla.  From  these  meteoric  tokens 
people  draw  hopes  of  better  weather,  and  from  this  early 
snow,  anticipate  change  in  the  atmosphere.  The  rocks  around 
me  are  ail  of  limestone,  of  the  oldest  formation,  and  contain- 
ing no  fossils.  These  limestone  mountains  extend  in  mmt, 
unbroken  ranges  from  Dalmatia  to  Mount  St.  Go^aapd. 
Hacquet  has  travelled  over  a  consideraUe  portion  of  the 
cdiain.  They  dip  on  the  primary  zocks  of  the  quads  and 
i^y. 

I  reached  the  WaUen-see  about  half  past  4.  About  three 
miles  from  this  place  I  met  with  a  pretty  adventm'e.  A 
harper  came  before  me  with  his  daughter,  a  little  girl,  of  abeat 
eleven  years,  asfed  begged  me'  to  take  up  his  ehild.  He  went 
on  with  his  instrument ;  I  let  her  sit  by  my  side,  and  she  vevy 
carefully  placed  at  her  feet  a  large  new  bos.  A  "prettf  and 
accomplished  creature,  and  already  a  great  traveller  over  the 
vorld.    She  had  been  on  a  pilgrimi^e  on  foot  wilh  hmr 
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mother  to  Maria  Einsiedel,  and  both  had  determined  to  go 
upon  the  still  longer  journey  to  8.  Jago  of  Compostella,  when 
her  mother  was  earned  off  by  death,  and  was  unable  to  fulfil 
'hi^  vow.     It  ma  impossible,  she  thought,  to  do  too  much  in 
•honor  of  the  Mother  of  God.     After  a  great  fire,  in  which  a 
wbxde  hoose  w«8  burnt  to  the  lowest  foundation,  she  herself 
had  seen  the  image  of  the  Mother  of  God,  which  stood  over  the 
door  beneath  a  glass  finme — ^image  and  glass  both  uniiyured 
--fhich  Tms  sorely  a  pdpahl.  miracle.    AU  her  journeys  she 
had  taken  on  foot ;  she  had  just  played  m  Mumoh  b^ore  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  altogether  her  performances  had  been 
witnessed  by  one^ond-twenty  princely  personages.    She  quite 
entertained  me.     Pretty,  laiqge,  hazel  eyes,  a  proud  forehead, 
which  she  frequently  wrinkled  by  an  ele'vation  c^  the  brows. 
She  was  natural  and  agreeable  when  she  spoke,  and  especially 
'when  she  laughed  oat  loud  with  the  free  laugh  of  childhooa. 
When,  on  the  otiier  hand,  she  was  silent,  she  teemed  to  have 
«  meaning  in  it,  and,  with  her  upper  Hp,  had  a  sinister 
expression.     I  spoke  with  her  on  very  many  sabjecia,  she 
was  at  home  with  all  oi  them,  and  made  most  pertinent 
remarks.    Thus  she  asked  me  once,  what  tree  one  we  .came 
to,  was.     It  was  a  huge  and  beautiful  maple,  the  first  I  bad 
9een  on  my  whole  journey.    She  neTrowly  observed  it,  imd 
was  quite  delighted  when  several  more  appeared,  and  she  was 
able  to  recognize  this  tree.     She  was  going,  she  told  me,  to 
Botaen  for  the  fair,  where  she  guessed  I  too  was  hastening. 
When  she  met  me  there  I  must  buy  her  a  fiiiring,  which,  of 
course,  I  promised  to  do.    She  intended  to  put  on  there  her  new 
•eraf  which  she  had  had  made  out  of  her  earnings  at  Mimich. 
She  would  show  it  to  me  beforehand.     So  she  opened  the 
'bandbox  and  I  could  not  do  less  thsm  admire  the  head-gear, 
■with  its  rich  embroidery  and  beautiful  ribbons. 

Over  another  pleasant  prospect  we  i&Lt  a  mutual  {dea- 
eure.  She  asserted  that  we  had  fine  weather  before  u$. 
•^For  they  always  carried  their  barometer  with  tiiem  and  that 
was  the  harp.  When  the  treble-string  twanged  it  was  suoe 
to  be  fine  weatiier,  and  it  had  done  so  yesterday.  I  accepted 
the  omen,  and  we  pasted  in  the  best  of  humours,  and  with  the 
liope  of  a  speedy  meeting. 
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On  the  Brenner,  September  8,  1786, 

JSvenin^. 

Hurried,  not  to  say  driyen,  here  by  necessity,  I  have 
reached  at  last  a  resting-place,  in  a  calm,  quiet  spot,  just  such 
as  I  could  wish  it  to  be.  It  has  been  a  day  which  for  many  years 
it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  recall.  I  left  Mittelwald  about  6  in 
the  morning,  and  a  sharp  wind  soon  perfectly  cleared  the 
sky.  The  cold  was  such  as  one  looks  for  only  in  February. 
But  now,  in  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun,  the  dark  fore- 
ground, thickly  planted  with  fig-trees,  and  peeping  between 
3iem  the  grey  limestone  rocks,  and  behind  all,  the  highest 
summit  of  the  mountain  coyered  with  snow,  and  standing 
out  in  bold  outline  against  the  deep  blue  sky,  furnish  pre- 
cious and  ever-changing  images. 

One  enters  the  Tyrol  by  Schamitz.  The  boundary  line  is 
marked  by  a  wall  which  bars  the  passage  through  the  yaUey, 
and  abuts  on  both  sides  on  the  mountains.  It  looks  well:  on 
one  side  the  rocks  are  fortified,  on  the  other  they  ascend  per- 
pendicularly. From  Seefeld  the  road  continually  grew  more 
interesting,  and  if  from  Benedictbeuem  to  this  place  it  went 
on  ascen&ig,  from  height  to  height,  while  all  the  streams  of 
the  neighbouring  districts  were  making  for  the  Isar,  now  one 
caught  a  sight  oyer  a  ridge  of  rocks  of  the  yalley  of  the  Inn, 
and  Inzingen  lay  before  us.  The  sun  was  high  and  hot,  so 
that  I  was  obliged  to  throw  off  some  of  my  coats,  for,  indeed, 
with  the  varying  atmosphere  of  the  day,  I  am  obliged  fre- 
quently to  change  my  clothing. 

At  Zierl  one  begins  to  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Inn. 
Its  situation  is  indescribably  beautifril,  and  the  bright  beams 
of  the  sun  made  it  look  quite  cheerM.  The  postilion  went 
£ELster  than  I  wished,  for  he  had  not  yet  heard  mass,  and  was 
-anxious  to  be  present  at  it  at  Innspruck,  where,  as  it  was  the 
festival  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  he  hoped  to  be  » 
•devout  participant.  Accordingly,  we  rattled  along  the  banks 
K>f  the  Inn,  hurrying  by  Martinswand,  a  vast,  precipitous, 
-wall-like  rock  of  limestone.  To  the  spot  where  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  is  said  to  have  lost  himself,  I  ventured  to 
descend  and  came  up  again  without  a  guide,  although  it  is, 
in  any  case,  a  rash  undertaking. 

Innspruck  is  gloriously  situated  in  a  rich,  broad  vaUey, 
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between  high  rocks  and  moimtains.  Eyerybody  and  every- 
thing was  decked  out  in  honour  of  the  Virgin's  Nativity.  At 
first  I  had  some  wish  to  stop  tbeie,  but  it  promised  neither 
rest  nor  peace.  For  a  little  while  I  amused  myself  with  the 
son  of  my  host.  At  last  the  people  who  were  to  attend  to  me 
came  in  one  by  one.  For  the  sake  of  health  and  prosperity  to 
the  flocks,  they  had  all  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Wildeii,  a. 
place  of  worship  on  the  mountains,  about  three  miles  wid 
a  half  fi:om  tbe  city.  About  2'o' clock,  as  my  rolling  carriage 
divided  the  gay,  merry  throng,  every  one  was  in  holiday  garb 
and  promenade. 

From  Innspruck  the  road  becomes  even  still  more  beauti- 
tal ;  no  powers  of  description  can  equal  it.  The  most  fre- 
quented road,  ascending  a  gorge  which  empties  its  waters  into 
Uie  Inn,  ofiers  to  the  eye  innumerable  varieties  of  scenery. 
"While  the  road  often  runs  close  to  the  most  ru^ed  rocks — 
indeed  is  frequently  cut  right  through  them — one  sees  the  other 
Bide  above  you  slightly  inclining,  and  cultivated  with  the  moot 
gurprising  skill.  On  the  high  and  broad-ascending  sur&ce 
lie  valleys,  houses,  cottages,  and  cabins,  whitewashed,  glitter- 
ing among  the  fields  and  hedges.  Soon  all  changed;  the  land 
becomes  available  only  for  pasture,  until  it,  too,  terminates 
on  the  precipitous  ascent.  I  have  gained  some  ideas  for  my 
scheme  of  a  creation;  none,  however,  perfectly  new  and  un. 
expected.  I  have  also  dreamed  much  of  the  model  I  have  so 
long  talked  about,  by  which  I  am  desirous  to  give  a  notion  of 
all  that  is  brooding  in  my  own  mind,  and  which,  in  nature 
itself,  I  cannot  point  out  to  every  eye. 

Now  it  grew  darker  and  darker;  individual  objects  were 
lost  iu  the  obscurity;  the  masses  became  constantly  vaster 
and  grander;  at  last,  as  the  whole  moved  belbre  me  like  some- 
deeply  mysterious  £gure,  the  moon  suddenly  illuminated  the 
snow-capt  sununits ;  and  now  I  am  waiting  till  morning  shall 
light  up  this  rocky  chasm  ia  which  I  am  shut  up  on  the 
boundary  line  of  the  north  and  south. 

I  must  again  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  weatber,  which, 
perhaps,  fovours  me  so  hig^y,  in  return  for  the  great  attention 
I  pay  to  it.  On  the  lowlands  one  has  good  or  bad  weather 
when  it  is  already  settled  for  either ;  on  the  mountains  one  is 
present  with  the  beginuii^  of  the  change.  I  have  so  often 
experienced  this  when  on  my  travels,  or  walks,  or  hunting 
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exeunions,  I  have  passed  days  and  niffbts  between  the  difbin 
the  mountain  forests.  On  such  oeoanons,  a  conceit  ocofiured 
to  me,  which  I  give  yon  as  nothing  better,  bnt  which,  however; 
I  cannot  get  rid  of,  as  indeed,  generally,  such  conceits  are,  of 
all  things,  most  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  I  altogether  look  upon 
it  as  a  truth,  and  so  I  will  now  give  utterance  to  it,  especially 
as  I  have  already  so  often  had  occasion  to  prove  the  indul- 
gence of  my  Mends. 

When  we  look  at  the  mountains,  either  closely  or  fnsa  a 
distance,  and  see  their  summits  above  us  at  one  time  giittmng^ 
in  the  simshine,  at  another  enveloped  in  mist,  swept  round  with 
strong  clouds,  or  black^ied  with  ^lowers,  we  are  disposed  to 
ascribe  it  all  to  the  atmosphere,  as  we  can  easily  with  the  e^ 
see  and  discern  its  movements  and  changes.     The  momi- 
tains,  on  the  other  hand,  with  their  glorious  shapes  He  bei»e 
our  outward  senses  immoveable.    We  take  them  to  be  dead 
because  they  are  rigid,  and  we  believe  ihem  to  be  inactive 
because  they  are  at  rest.     For  a  long  while,  however,  I  can- 
not put  off  the  impulse  to  ascribe,  for  the  most  part,  to  their 
imperceptible  and  secret  influence  the  changes  which  are 
observaMe  in  the  atmosphere.     For  instance,  I  believe  that 
the  mass  of  the  earth  generally,  and,  therefore,  also  in  aa 
especial  way  its  more  considerable  continents  do  not  exerdae 
a  constant  and  invariable  fbrce  of  attraction,  but  that  this 
attractive  force  manifests  itself  by  a  certain  pulse  which, 
according  to  intrinsic,  necessary,  and  probably  also  acci- 
dental, external  causes,  increases  or  decreases.     Though  aU 
attempts  by  other  objects  to  determine  this  oscillation  may  be 
too  limited  and  rude,  the  atmosphere  furnishes  a  standard 
both  delicate  and  large  enough  to  test  their  silent  operations. 
When  this  attractive  force  decreases  never  so  little,  immedi- 
ately the  decrease  in  the  gravity  and  the  diminished  elasticify 
of  the  air  indicates  this  effect.     The  atmosphere  is  now 
unable  to  sustain  the  moisture  which  is  diffiised  throughout  it 
either  chemically  or  mechanically;  the  clouds  lower,  and  the 
rain  falls  and  passes  to  the  lowlands.    When,  however,  the 
mountains  increase  their  power  of  attraction,  then  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  air  is  again  restored,  and  two  important  pheno- 
mena result.     First  of  all,  the  mountains  collect  around  their 
summits  vast  masses  of  clouds ;  hold  them  fast  and  firm  above 
^emselves  like  second  heads,  until,  as  determined  by  the 


toBtat  of  electtical  forceB  wiOtin  tbem,  they  pour  dowi 
SB  ^under-^worB,  rain  or  mist,  and  then,  on  tkll  tha 
remaioB  ttie  electricity  of  tlie  air  operates,  which  is  noi 
restored  to  a  oa^MKBty  of  retainii^  more  water,  dissolving  &n< 
«kborati)ig  it  I  saw  quite  clearly  the  dispersion  of  a  cloud] 
nues  <^  tin  kind.  It  was  hanging  on  the  very  highest  peak 
the  red  lints  of  the  setting  sud  still  ilhuninated  it  Sloffl; 
and  slowly  pieces  detached  themselves  from  either  end 
Some  fleecy  nebolffi  wnre  drawn  off  and  carried  up  sti] 
h^er,  and  then  disajqieaTed,  and  in  this  manner,  by  degreee 
the  whole  mass  vanished,  while  before  my  eyes  there  wa 
sptvad,  as  it  were,  a  g&nneait  by  invisible  hands. 

If  my  friends  are  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  itinerant  meteor 
-cdogist  and  his  ati'ange  theories,  I  shall,  perhaps,  give  then 
nore  Bclid  oaiite  for  langhteF  by  some  o&er  of  my  remark 
&r  I  mart  confess  that,  as  my  journey  was,  in  fact,  a  fligh 
fiom  all  the  iinshapeiy  things  which  tormented  me  in  latitud 
51°,  I  hoped,  in  48  ,  to  meet  with  a  true  Goshen.  But 
fimnd  myself  (Hsappointed;  for  latitude  alone  does  not  mah 
a  climate  and  fine  weathn*,  but  the  mountain-chains' — especi 
ally  aoch  as  intersect  the  laod  from  east  to  weet.  In  theei 
j^reat  changes  are  constantly  goine  on,  and  the  lands  whid 
lie  to  the  north  hare  most  to  sufier  from  them.  Thus,  An 
ther  north,  the  weather  throughout  the  snmmer-  was  detei 
ininBd  by  the  great  Alpine  range  on  which  I  am  now  writine 
Here,  for  the  last  few  months,  it  has  rained  inceesantly,  whU 
a  aonlh-eaat  or  south-west  wind  carried  the  showers  north 
wards.  In  Italy  they  are  said  to  have  had  fine  weathei 
indeed,  a  little  too  dry. 

.^d  now  a  few  wcuds  on  a  kindred  subjecb—tbe  vegetabl 
world,  which,  in  so  many  ways,  depend^  on  chmate  ani 
maiBtiiie,  md  the  height  of  the  motintain-ranges.  Here,  toe 
I  have  noticed  no  remarkable  change,  but  still  an  improve 
matt.  Li  the  valley  before  Innspmck,  apples  and  pears  ar 
abundant,  while  the  peaches  and  grapes  are  bronght  from  th 
Welrfi  districts,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Soufliem  lyrol 
Near  Imquiick  they  grow  a  great  deal  of  Indian  com  au' 
hack  ^eat,  which  they  oall  Natde.  On  the  Brenner  I  fir« 
saw  the  larch,  and  near  Schembei^  the  pine.  Would  th 
iiaTpra''s  daughter  have  questioned  me  about  tiiem  also? 
.  As  retards  the  plants,  I  feel  still  more  how  porfect  a  tyr 
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I  am.  Up  to  Munich  I  saw,  I  belieTed,  none  but  tiiose  I 
was  weU  accustomed  to.  In  truth,  my  hurried  travelling',  by 
day  and  night,  was  not  feiYorable  to  nicer  observation  on  such, 
objects.  Now,  it  is  true,  I  have  my  Linnaus  at  hand,  and  his 
Terminology  is  well  stamped  on  my  brain;  but  whence  is  the 
time  and  quiet  to  come  for  analysing,  which,  if  I  at  all  know 
myself,  w^  never  become  my  forte?  I,  therefore,  sharpen 
my  eye  for  the  more  general  features,  and  when  I  met  widi 
the  first  Gentiana  near  the  Walchensee,  it  struck  me  that  it 
was  always  near  the  water,  that  I  had  hitherto  noticed  any 
new  plants. 

What  made  me  still  more  attentive  was  th,e  influence  which 
the  altitude  of  the  mountain  region  evidently  had  on  plants. 
Not  only  did  I  meet  there  witi^  new  specimens,  but  I  also 
obseiired  that  the  growth  of  the  old  ones  was  materially 
altered.  While  in  tibe  lower  regions  branches  and  stalks  were 
stronger  and  more  sappy,  the  buds  stood  closer  together,  and  the 
leaves  broader;  the  higher  you  got  on  the  moimtains  the  stalks 
and  branches  became  more  fragile,  the  buds  were  at  greater 
intervals,  and  the  leaves  thinner  and  more  lanceolate.  I 
noticed  liiis  in  the  case  of  a  Willow  and  of  a  Gentiana,  and 
convinced  myself  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  different  species. 
So  also,  near  the  Walchensee,  I  noticed  longer  and  thinner 
rushes  than  anywhere  else. 

The  limestone  of  the  Alps,  which  I  have  as  yet  travelled 
over,  has  a  greyish  tint,  and  beautiful,  singular,  irregular 
forms,  although  the  rock  is  divisible  into  blocks  and  strata. 
But  as  irregular  strata  occur,  and  the  rock  in  general  does 
not  crumble  equally  under  the  influence  of  the  weather,  the 
sides  and  the  peaks  have  a  singular  appearance,  "^lis  kind 
of  rock  comes  up  the  Brenner  to  a  great  height.  In  the 
region  of  the  Upper  Lake  I  noticed  a  slight  modification. 
On  a  micaceous  slate  of  dark  green  and  grey  colours,  and 
thickly  veined  with  quartz,  lay  a  white,  solid  limestone, 
which,  in  its  detritus,  sparkled  and  stood  in  great  masses,  with 
numberless  .clefts.  Above  it  I  again  foimd  micaceous  slate, 
which,  however,  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  a  softer  textui^e  than 
the  first.  Higher  up  still  there  was  to  be  seen  a  peculiar 
kind- of  gneiss,  or  rather  a  granitic  species  which  approxi- 
mated to  gneiss,  as  is  in  the  district  of  Ellbogen.  Here  at 
the  top,  and  opposite  the  Inn,  the  rock  is  micaceous  slate. 
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The  streams  which  come  from  the  mountains  leave  deposits  of 
nothing  but  this  stone,  and  of  the  grey  limestone. 

Not  &r  from  here  must  be  the  granitic  base  on  which  all 
rests.  The  maps  show  that  one  is  on  the  side  of  the  true 
great  Brenner,  from  which  the  streams  of  a  wide  surrounding 
district  take  their  rise. 

The  following  is  my  external  judgment  of  the  people. 
They  are  active  and  straightforward.  In  form  they  are  pretty 
generally  alike:  hazel,  weU>opened  eyes;  with  the  women 
brown  and  weU-defined  eyebrows,  but  with  the  men  light  and 
thick.  Among  the  grey  rocks  the  green  hats  of  the  men 
have  a  cheerful  appearance.  The  hats  are  generally  orna- 
mented with  ribbons  or  broad  sOk-sashes,  and  with  fringes 
which  are  prettily  sewn  on.  On  the  other  hand,  the  women 
disfigure  liiemselves  with  white,  undressed  cotton  caps  of  a 
large  size,  very  much  like  men's  nightcaps.  These  give  them 
a  very  strange  appearance;  but  abroad,  they  wear  the  green 
liats  of  the  men,  which  become  them  very  much. 

I  have  opportunity  of  seeing  the  value  the  common  class  of 
people  put  upon  peacock's  feathers,  and,  in  general,  how 
every  variegated  feather  is  prized.  He  who  wishes  to  travel 
through  Hiese  mountains  will  do  well  to  take  with  him  a  lot 
of  them.  A  feather  of  this  kind  produced  at  the  proper 
moment  will  serve  instead  of  the  ever-welcome  "  something 
to  drink." 

Whilst  I  am  putting  together,  sorting,  and  arranging  these 
sheets,  in  such  a  way  that  my  friends  may  easily  take  a 
review  of  my  fortunes  up  to  this  point,  and  that  I  may,  at  the 
same  time,  dismiss  from  my  soul  all  that  I  have  lately  thought 
and  experienced,  I  have,  on  the  other  hand,  cast  many  a 
trembHng  look  on  some  packets  of  which  I  must  give  a  good 
but  brief  account.  They  are  to  be  my  fellow  travellers;  may 
they  not  exercise  too  great  an  influence  on  my  next  few 
days. 

I  brought  with  me  to  Carlsbad  the  whole  of  my  MSS.  in 
order  to  complete  the  edition  of  my  works,  which  Goschen 
has  undertaken.  The  unprinted  ones  I  had  long  possessed  in 
beautiful  transcripts,  by  the  practised  hand-  of  Secretary 
Vdgel.  This  active  person  accompanied  me  on  this  occasion, 
in  order  that  I  might,  if  necessary,  command  his  dexterous 
services.    By  this  means,  and  with  the  never-fiuling  co-ope* 
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iBtiaii  of  Herder,  I  was  soon,  in  a  canditicni  to  send  to  the 
printer  the  first  four  Tohnnesv  and  was  ca  the  point  of  doings 
uie  same  with  the  hiat  laur.  The  hitter  oonaisted,  for  the 
moat  part,  of  saere  unfinished  aketches,  indeed  oi  fragmenta; 
for,  in  truth,  nrjr  perverae  hahit  of  begimring  nianj  plans,  and 
then,  as  the  interest  waned,  hiying  them  aside,  had  gradually 
gained  stnsngA  with  infirftawng  yean,  oofapatiofna,  and 
duuea. 

As  I  had  biDitght  these  aerapa  with  me,  I  readily  listened  to 
the  requcsta  ol  the  literaory  drdea  of  Carlsbad,  and  read  oirt 
to  them  all  that  be&re  had  remained  unknown  to  the  wocld» 
which  already  was  bitt»^  enough  utits  cooKplainta  that  much, 
with  which  it  had  entertained  itadtf  still  rcBaained  unfinirfied. 

The  celebration  of  my  birthday  oasairted  madnly  in  aending 
me  8ey>eal  poems  in  the  name  of  my  cofflameBQced  but  un- 
fioBifliied  wdiIe8«  Amaig  theae,  one  waa  dulingttii^ed  above 
the  rest.  It  was  called  the  Birds.  A  deputation  of  these 
happy  creatorea  beiaigaentto  a  true  Mendeameatly  entreat  him 
to  found  at  onoe  saiA  eslabliidi  the  kingdam  so  lone  promised 
to  them*  Not  less  obnoua  and  playful  were  the  auusioBft  to 
my  other  unfinished  pieces,  so  thai^  all  art  onoe,  they  again 
possessed  a  living-  interest  for  me,  and  I  related  to  my  Mends 
the  designs  I  had  formed,  and  the  entire  plans.  This  ga^e 
rise  to  the  expression  of  wishes  and  mgent  requests,  and  gaye 
the  game  entirely  into  Herder's  hands,  while  he  attempted 
to  iniduoe  me  to  take  back  these  papers,  and,  above  all,  to 
bestow  upon  the  Iphi^snia  the  pains  it  w«ll  deserved.  The 
fingment  which  lies-  before  me  ia  rather  a  sketch  Ihan  a. 
ftnuihfid  piece;  it  is  written  in  poetical  prose,  which  ooca^ 
sionally  Mis  into  a  sort  of  lamlncal  rhythm,  and  even 
imitates  odier  syllabic  metres.  This,  indeed,  does  great 
ii^ury  to  the  effect  unless  it  is  read  well,  and  unless,  by  skil* 
ftd  turns,  this  defect  is  carefully  ooneealed.  He  pressed  this 
matter  on  me  very  earnestly,  and  as  I  concealed  from  him  as 
well  as  the  rest  the  great  extent  of  my  intended  tour,  and  as 
he  believed  I  had  nothing  more  in  view  than  a  momitain  trqp, 
and  as  he  was  always  ridiculing  my  geographical  and  mdne- 
ralogieal  studies,  he  insistBd  I  should  act  much  wiser  if^. 
inataftd  of  breaking  stoneairl  would  put  my  hand  to  this  work. 
I  oould  net  but  give  way  to  so  many  and  well*mea&t  remon- 
stnouses  ;  but^  as  yet,  I  h&ve  had  no  oppertonity  to  tarn  my 


^tentian  to  iJiese  maHss.  I  now  deta^  rpAifema  from 
bondle  and  take  her  with  me  as  my  ibllow-traTi^ler  iato 
beautifi)!  and  'worm  canntiy  of  the  South.  The  days  are 
longi  and  tbere  will  be  Dothii^  to  disturb'  Teflection,  wl 
the  glarious  objects  of  the  surromidiiig  ecwiery  by  no  mei 
d^iTess-  the  poetic  nerve;  indeed,  assisted  by  morement  i 
the  free  eix,  they  rather  stimulate  and  oaU  it  forth  m 
quickly  and  more  viridly. 


FROM  THE  BRENNEE  TO  VEEONA. 

TVent,  fnominffofthe  lllhSg>t 
Attzb  fiiQ  fif^  hours,  passed  in  actiTB  and  constant  occu' 
tion,  I  reached  here  atraut  8  o'clock  yesterday  erening,  t 
soon  after  retired  to  rest,  so  that  I  now  find  myself  in  con 
tion  to  go  on  with  my  narratire.  Oa  1^  erening  of  the  9 
when  I  had  closed  the  first  portion  of  my  diary,  I  though 
would  tiT  and  draw  the  inn  and  pCHt-hoose  on  the  Breni 
just  as  it  stood.  My  attempt  was  unsuccesafiil,  for  I  mis; 
the  character  of  the  place ;  I  went  home  therefore  in  somew 
of  an  ill-humor.  Mine  host  asked  me  if  I  would  not  dept 
telling  me  it  was  moon-light  and  the  best  travelling.  Althoi 
I  knew  perfectly  well  that,  as  he  wanted  his  horsBS  earij 
the  morning  to  carry  in  the  after-crop  (Grummet),  andwi^ 
to  have  them  home  again  in  time  for  that  purpose,  his  adv 
was  given  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest,  I  neverthel 
took  it,  because  it  accorded  with  my  own  inclination.  1 
arai  reappeared,  the  air  was  tolerable,  I  packed  up,  and  star 
about  7  o'clock.  The  blue  atmosphere  triumphed  over 
clouds,  and  the  evening  was  most  beaatiftiL 

The  postilion  fell  asleep,  and  the  hoises  set  off  at  a  qu 
trot  down-hill,  always  taking  the  well-known  route.  "Wl 
they  came  to  a  village  they  went  somewhat  slower.  Tl 
the  driver  would  wake  np,  and  give  them  a  fresh  stinml 
and  thus  we  descended  at  a  good  pace  with  high  rocks  on  b 
mdes  of  us,  or  by  the  .hanks  of  the  rapid  river  Etsch.  1 
moon  arose  and  shed  her  light  upon  the  massive  obj* 
around.  Some  mills,  which  stood  between  primteval  pi 
trees,  over  the  foaming  stream,  seemed  really  everlasting. 

'When,  at  9  o'clock,  I  had  reached  Stermngen,  they  gave 
clearly  to  understand,  that  they  wished  me  off  again.  Arriv 
in  Mittelwald,  exnctfy  at  12  o'dock,  I  found  everybody  asl' 
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except  the  postilion,  and  we  were  obliged  to  go  on  to  Brixen, 
where  I  was  again  taken  off  in  like  manner,  so  that  at  the  dawn 
of  day  I  was  in  Colman.    The  postilions  dro^e  so  fast  that  there 
was  neither  seeing  nor  hearing,  and  although  I  could  not  help 
being  sorry  at  travelling  through  this  noble  country  with 
such  frightful  rapidity ;  and  at  night,  too,  as  though  I  was 
flying  the  place,  I  nevertheless  felt  an  inward  joy,  that  a 
fistvorable  wind  blew  behind  me,  and  seemed  to  hurry  me 
towards  the  object  of  my  wishes.     At  day-break  I  perceived 
the  first  vineyard.     A  woman  with  pears  and  peaches  met 
me,  and  thus  we  went  on  to  Teutschen,  where  I  arrived  at 
7  o^clock,  and  then  was  again  hurried  on.      After  I  had 
again  travelled  northwards  for  a  while,  I  at  last  saw  in  the 
bright  sunshine  the  valley  where  Botzen  is  situated.     Sur- 
rounded by  steep  and  somewhat  high  mountaios,  it  is  open 
towards  the  south,  and  sheltered  towards  the  north  by  the 
lyrolese  range.     A  mild,  soft  air  pervaded  the  spot.     Here 
the  Etsch  again  winds  towards  the  south.     The  hills  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  are  cultivated  with  vines.    The  vinestocks 
are  trained  over  long  but  low  arbourwork;  the  purple  grapes 
are  gracefully  suspended  &om  the  top,  and  ripen  in  the 
warmth  of  the  soil,  which  is  close  beneath  them.     In  the 
bottom  of  the  valley^  which  for  the  most  part  consists  of  nothing 
but  meadows,  the  vine  is  cultivated  in  narrow  rows  of  similar 
festoons,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  while  between 
grows  the  Indian  com,  the  stalks  of  which  at  this  time  are 
high.     I  have  often  seen  it  ten  feet  high.     The  fibrous'  male 
blossom  is  not  yet  cut  off,  as  is  the  case  when  fructification 
has  ceased  for  some  time. 

I  came  to  Botzen  in  a  bright  sunshine.  A  good  assem- 
blage of  mercantile  faces  pleased  me  much.  Everywhere  one 
sees  the  liveliest  tokens.  An  existence  frdl  of  purpose,  and 
highly  comfortable.  In  the  square  some  fruit^women  were 
sitting  with  round  flat  baskets,  above  four  feet  in  diameter,  in 
which  peaches  were  arranged  side  by  side,  so  as  to  avoid 
pressure.  Here  I  thought  of  a  verse,  which  I  had  seen 
written  on  the  window  of  the  inn  at  HafLsbon : 

Comme  les  p^ches  et  les  melons 
Sont  pour  la  bouche  d*un  Baron, 
.  Ainsi  les  verges  et  les  batons 

Sont  pour  les  fous,  dit  Salomon. 
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It  is  obrions  &a,t  this  was  written  by  a  northern  baron,  and 
no  lees  dear  is  it  that  if  he  were  in  this  country,  he  would 
idter  his  notions. 

At  tbe  Botzen  &ir  a  brisk  silk-trade  is  carried  on.  Cloths 
are  also  brought  here,  and  as  much  leather  as  can  be  procured 
from  the  mountain  districts.  Several  merchanta,  however, 
came  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  depositing  their  money,  taking 
orders,  and  opening  new  credits.  I  felt  I  could  have  taken 
great  delight  in  examining  the  various  products  that  were 
collected  here;  but  the  impulse,  the  state  of  disquiet,  which 
keeps  ui^:iDg  me  from  belund,  would  not  let  me  rest,  and  I 
mnBt  at  once  hasten  from  the  spot.  For  my  consolation, 
however,  the  whole  matter  is  printed  in  &e  statistical  papers, 
and  we  can,  if  we  require  it,  get  such  instructions  from 
books.  I  have  now  to  deal  only  with  the  sensible  impres- 
sions, which  no  book  or  picture  can  give.  In  &ct,  I  am  agiun 
taking  interest  in  the  worid,  I  am  testing  my  focul^  of  obaer- 
vatioD,  and  am  trying  how  &r  I  can  go  with  my  science 
and  my  acquirements,  bow  far  my  eye  is  clear  and  slmrp,  how 
much  I  can  take  in  at  a  hasty  glance,  and  whether  those 
wrinkles,  that  are  imprinted  upon  my  heart,  ore  ever  again 
to  be  obliterated.  Kven  in  these  few  days,  liie  circumstance 
that  I  have  bad  to  wait  upon  myself,  and  have  always  been 
obliged  to  keep  my  attention  and  presence  of  mind  on  the 
alert,  has  given  me  quite  a  new  elasticity  of  intellect.  I  must 
now  busy  myself  wifli  the  currency,  must  change,  pay,  note 
down,  write,  while  I  formerly  did  nothing  but  tbmk,  will, 
reflect,  command,  and  dictate. 

From  Botzen  to  Trent  the  stage  is  nine  leagaee  and  runs 
throng^  a  valley,  which  constantly  increases  in  fertility.  All 
that  merely  stxi^^les  into  vegetation  on  die  higher  moun- 
tuns,  baa  here  more  strength  and  vitality:  the  sun  shines 
with  warmth,  and  there  is  once  more  belief  in.  a  Deity. 

A  poor  woman  cried  out  to  me  to  take  her  child  into  my 
veliicle,  as  the  hot  soil  was  burning  its  feet.  I  did  her  thu 
tittle  service  out  of  honour  to  the  strong  light  of  heaven.  The 
child  was  strangely  decked  out,  but  I  could  get  nothing 
from  it  in  any  way. 

The  Etscn  flows  more  gently  in  these  parts,  and  it 
makes  broad  deposits  of  gravel  in  many  places.  On  the  land, 
near  like  river  and  up  llie  hills,  the  planting  is  so  thick  and 
doee,  that  one  Ibncies  ooe  thing  vrill  suffocate  the  other.     It 
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isa  ragolartldoketof  TineyBidt^niaiae,  molbezry  trees,  apples, 
pears,  quinces,  aad  nuts.  The  danewort  (^^Aj^)  titrives  luxa- 
riantly  on  the  walls.  Ivy  with  solid  stems  runs  up  the  rockB, 
on.  which  it  spreads  itself;  the  lixards  glide  througli  the 
interstices,  and  whatever  has  life  or  motion  here,  reminds  one 
of  the  most  eharming  works  of  art  Hie  faxaided  top-knots  of 
the  women,  the  bared  breasts  and  light  jackets  of  the  men, 
the  fine  oxen  which  you  see  driven  home  &oak  market,  tba 
laden  asses,— -all  combine  to  produce  one  of  Heinrtch  Boos's 
animated  pictures.  And  when  ev^ening  dxaws  on,  and  through 
the  calmness  of  the  air,  a  few  douds  rest  upon  the  mountains, 
mdier  standing  than  running  against  the  diy,  and,  as  imme- 
diately afto:  sunset,  the  chi:q>  of  the  giBsshoj^zs  begins  tD 
grow  loud,  one  feds  quite  at  home  in  the  world,  and  not  a 
mere  exile.  I  am  ae  reconciled  to  the  place  as  if  I  were  bqoti 
and  bred  in  it,  and  had  now  just  returned  from  a  whaling 
expedition  to  Greenland.  Even  the  dust,  which  here  as  in 
our  fiitherland  ofben  plays  about  my  wheels,  and  whidi  has 
so  long  remained  strange  to  me,  I  welcome  as  an  old  friend. 
The  bell.like  voice  of  the  cridcet  is  most  piercing,  and  fietr 
from  unpieasant.  A  dieeifnl  e£kct  is  prodoeed,  wh^i  playful 
boys  whistle  against  a  field  of  such  singers,  and  you  almost 
fftncy  that  the  soimd  on  each  side  is  raised  by  emulation.  The 
evening  here  is  perfectly  mild  no  less  than  the  day. 

K  any  one  who  lived  in  the  South,  or  came  itom.  the  South, 
heard  my  enthusiasm  about  these  matters,  he  would  consider 
me  very  childish.  Ah,  what  I  express  here,  I  long  ago  was 
conscious  of,  while  ruffling  under  an  unkindly  sky;  and  now 
I  love  to  experience  as  an  exception  the  happiness  which  I 
hope  socm  to  enjoy  as  a  regular  natural  neeessity. 


Trent^  the  evening  of  the  lOi!^  S^f, 

1  have  wandered  about  the  city,  whidi  has  an  old,  not  to 
vay  a  very  primitive  look,  though  there  are  new  and  well-built 
houses  in  some  of  the  streets.  In  the  church  there  is  a  picture 
in  which  the  assembled  council  of  the  Jesuiis  is  represented, 
listening  to  a  sermon  delivered  by  the  general  (^  the  order.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  he  is  trying  to  palm  upon  them.  The 
church  of  these  fathers  may  at  once  bereeognisedfrom  the  outside 
by  plasters  of  red  marble  on  the  fegade.  The  doors  are  oovBred 
by  a  heavy  ourtain,  which  serves  to  keep  off  the  dusft.  I  raioed 
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ii,  and  eaadtend  a  nnall  "festiibiile.  The  ehmch  itself  is  parted 
off  by  an  xroa grating,  hat  so  that  it  can  be  entirely  oyeriooked. 
An  was  as  sikot  as  the  grave,  £>r  divine  service  is  no  longer 
performed  here.  The  front  door  stood  open,  merely  because 
all  dinrches  must  be  open  at  the  time  of  Vespers. 

While  I  stood  considering  the  ai'chitedure,  which  wae,  I 
iound,  similar  to  other  Jesuit  churches,  an  old  man  stepped  in, 
and  at  once  took  off  his  little  black  cap.  His  old  faded  blabk 
coat  indicated  that  he  was  a  needy  priest.  He  knelt  cbum 
before  the  grating,  and  rose  again  after  a  short  prayer.  When 
ha  turned  round,  he  said  to  himse^  haIf*aloud:  *'  Well,  they 
have  driven  out  the  Jesuits,  but  they  oug^t  to  have  paid  them 
the  cost  of  the  church.  I  ksow  how  many  thousands  were 
spent  on  the  chureh  and  the  seminary.''  As  he  uttered  this 
he  left  the  spot,  and  the  curtain  fell  behind  him.  I,  however, 
lifted  it  again,  aqd  kept  myself  quiet.  He  remained  a  whUe 
standing  on  the  topmost  step,  and  said:  ''  Hie  Enmeror  did 
not  do  it;  the  Pope  did  it."  With  his  face  turned  towards 
the  street,  so  that  he  could  not  observe  me,  he  continued : 
"  Pirst  the  Spaniards,  then  we,  then  the  French.  The  blood 
of  Abel  mes  out  against  his  brother  Cain!"  And  thus  he 
went  down  the  steps  and  along  the  street,  still  talking  to  him- 
self^  I  should  conjecture  he  is  one  who,  having  been  main- 
tained by  the  Jesuits,  has  lost  his  wits  in  consequence  of  the 
tremendous  fall  of  the  order,  and  now  comes  every  day  to 
search  the  empty  vessel  for  its  old  inhabitants,  and,  after  a 
fl^ort  prayer,  to  pronounce  a  curse  upon  their  enemies. 

A  young  man,  whom  I  questioned  about  the  remarkable 
sights  in  Qie  town,  showed  me  a  house;,  which  is  called  the 
''DeviTs  house,"  because  the  devil,  who  is  generally  too 
ready  to  destroy,  is  said  to  have  built  it  in  a  single  night,  with 
stones  rapidly  brought  to  the  spot.  However,  what  is  really 
remarkable  about  the  house,  the  good  man  had  not  observed, 
namely,  that  it  is  lize  only  house  of  good  taste  that  I  have  yet 
seen  in  Trent,  and  was  oertainly  built  by  some  good  Italian, 
at  an  earlier  period.  At  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  again  set 
off  The  spectacle  of  yesterday  evening  was  repeated,  and 
at  sun-set  the  grasshoppers  again  began  to  sing.  For  about 
a  league  the  ioumey  lies  between  walls,  above  whidi  the 
grap^espaliers  are  4ible.  Other  walls,  which  are  BOt  high 
enough,  have  been  eked  out  with  stones,  thorns,  &c.,  to 
.preyent  passengers  from  pUicking  off  the  grapes.     Many 
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owners  sprinkle  the  foremost  rows  with  lime,  which  renders 
the  grapes  mieatable,  but  does  not  hurt  the  wine,  as  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  drives  out  the  heterogeneous  matter. 

Evening  of  S^temher  1 1 . 

I  am  now  at  Roveredo,  where  a  marked  distinction  of  lan- 
guage begins;  hitherto,  it  has  fluctuated  between  German  and 
Italian.  I  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  had  a  thoroughly 
Italian  postilion,  the  inn-keeper  does  not  speak  a  word  of 
German,  and  I  must  put  my  own  linguistic  powers  to  the 
test.  How  delighted  I  am  that  the  language  I  have  always  most 
loved  now  becomes  living — ^the  language  of  common  usage. 

Torhole,  12th  September  {after  dinner). 

How  much  do  I  wish  that  my  friends  were  with  me  for  a 
moment  to  enjoy  the  prospect,  which  now  lies  before  my  eyes. 

I  might  have  been  m  Verona  this  evening  but  a  magnificent 
natural  phenomenon  was  in  my  vicinity — Leke  Garda,  a  splen- 
did spectacle,  which  I  did  not  want  to  miss,  and  now  I  am 
nobly  rewarded  for  taking  this  circuitous  route.  After  5  o'clock 
I  started  from  Roveredo,  up  a  side  valley,  which  stiU  pours  its 
waters  into  the  Etsch.  Afrer  ascending  this,  you  come  to  an 
immense  rocky  bar,  which  you  must  cross  in  descending  to  the 
lake.  Here  appeared  the  finest  calcareous  rocks  for  pictorial 
study.  On  descending  you  come  to  a  little  village  on  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake,  with  a  little  port,  or  rather  landing- 
place,  which  is  called  Torbole.  On  my  way  upwards  I  was  con- 
stantly accompanied  by  fig-trees,  and,  descending  into  the  rocky 
atmosphere,  I  found  &e  first  olive-tree  frill  of  finiit.  Here 
also,  for  the  first  time,  I  found  as  a  common  fruit  those  little 
white  figs,  which  the  Countess  Lanthieri  had  promised  me. 

A  door  opens  from  the  chamber  in  which  I  sit  into  the 
court-yard  below.  Before  this  I  have  placed  niy  table,  and 
taken  a  rough  sketch  of  the  prospect.  The  lake  may  be  seen 
for  its  whole  length,  and  it  is  only  at  the  end,  towards  the 
left,  that  it  vanishes  from  our  eyes.  The  shore,  which  is 
inclosed  on  both  sides  by  hill  and  mountain,  shines  with  a 
countless  number  of  little  hamlets. 

After  midnight  the  wind  blows  from  north  to  south,  and  he 
who  wishes  to  go  down  the  lake  must  travel  at  this  time,  for 
a  few  hours  before  simset  the  current  of  air  changes,  and 
moves  northward.  At  this  time,  the  afternoon,  it  blows  strongly 
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against  me,  and  pleasantly  qualifies  the  burning  heat  of  the 
sun.  Volkmann  teaches  me  that  this  lake  was  formerly  called 
''  Benacus,"  and  quotes  from  Virgil  a  line  iu  which  it  was 
mentioned: 

"  Fluctibus  et  fremiter  resonans,  Benace,  marino." 

This  is  the  first  Latin  verse,  the  subject  of  which  ever  stood 
visibly  before  me,  and  now,  in  the  present  moment,  when  the 
wind  is  blowing  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  lake  casts 
loftier  billows  against  the  little  harbour,  it  is  just  as  true  as  it 
was  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Much,  indeed,  has  changed,  but 
the  wind  stUl  roars  about  the  lake,  the  aspect  of  which  gains 
even  greater  glory  fix)m  a  line  of  Virgil's. 

The  above  was  written  in  a  latitude  of  45°  50'. 


I  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  now  I 
really  find  myself  in  a  new  country,  surrounded  by  objects 
entirely  strange.  The  people  lead  a  careless,  sauntering  life. 
In  the  first  place,  the  doors  are  without  locks,  but  the  host 
assured  me  that  I  might  be  quite  at  ease,  even  though  all  I 
had  about  me  consisted  of  diamonds.  In  the  second  place, 
the  windows  are  covered  with  oiled  paper  instead  of  glass.  In 
the  third  place,  an  extremely  necessary  convenience  is  want- 
ing, so  that  one  comes  pretty  close  to  a  state  of  nature. 
"When  I  asked  the  waiter  for  a  certain  place,  he  pointed 
down  into  the  court-yard:  "Qui,  abasso  puo  servirsi!" 
**Dove?"  asked  I.  "Da  per  tutto,  dove  vuol,"  was  the 
friendly  reply.  The  greatest  carelessness  is  visible  every- 
where, but  still  there  is  life  and  bustie  enough.  During 
the  whole  day  there  is  a  constant  chattering  and  shrieking  of 
the  female  neighbors,  all  have  something  to  do  at  the  same 
time.    I  have  not  yet  seen  an  idle  woman. 

The  host,  with  Italian  emphasis,  assured  me,  that  he  felt 
great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  serve  me  with  the  finest  trout. 
They  are  taken  near  Torbole,  where  the  stream  flows  down 
from  the  mountains,  and  the  fish  seeks  a  passage  upwards. 
The  Emperor  farms  this  fishery  for  10,000  gulden,  llie  fish, 
which  are  large,  often  weighing  fifty  pounds,  and  spotted  over 
the  whole  body  to  the  head,  are  not  trout,  properly  so  called. 
The  flavour,  which  is  between  that  of  trout  and  salmon,  it 
delicate  and  excellent* 
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But  my  real  delight  is  in  the  fruit j«^in  the  figs,  and  in  the 
peaars,  which  nmBt,  indeed,  be  e&cellefit,  where  citrons  are 
abeady  growing. 

Evtninff  of  September  13, 

At  3  o'clock  this  morning  I  started  from  Torbole,  i^dth  a 
couple  of  rowers.     At  6r8t  the  wind  was  so  favorable  that  we 
put  up  a  sail.    The  morning  was  cloudy  but  £ne,  and  perfectly 
calm  at  day-break.     We  passed  Limona,  the  mountain^gar- 
dens  of  which,  laid  out  terrace^fiishion,  and  planted   with 
citron-trees,  have  a  neat  and  rich  appeanoice.     The  ^t^bole 
garden  consists  of  rows  of  square  white  pillars  placed  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  and  rish^upl^  mountain  in  steps. 
On  these  pillars  strong  beams  are  laid,  that  the  trees  planted 
between  theni  may  be  sheltered  in  the  winter.     The  Tiew 
of  these  pleasant  objects  was  farv^red  by  a  slow  .passi^, 
and  we  had  -already  passed  Malsesine  when  the  wind  sud- 
denly dianged,  took  the  direction  usual  in  the  day-time,  and 
blew  towards  ^e  north.     Bowing  was  of  HttLe  xtae  against  this 
superior  power,  and,  therefore,  we  were  foreed  to  land  in 
the  harbour  of  Malsesine.    This  is  the  first  Venetian  spot  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  lake.     When  one  has  to  do  with  ^^t^r 
we  cannot  say,  '^  I  will  be  at  this  or  that  partLcular  place  to- 
day."    I  will  make  my  stay  here  as  ussM  as  I  oaa,  espeoia^y 
by  making  a  drawing  of  the  xastle,  whidi  Hes  close  to  >the 
water,  and  is  a  beautiM  object.    Ab  I  passed  along  I /took 'a 
sketch  of  it. 


Sqa.  nth. 
The  wind,  which  btew>flgain»t  me  yesterday,  and  drove  3ne 
into  the  harbour  of  Malsesine,  «itas  the  cause  of  A  petHoas 
adyenture,  which  I  got  over  With  good  humour,  and  the  re- 
membrance, of  which  I  stMl  ^d  attrusing.  According  to  my 
plan,  I  went  early  in  Ihe  morning  into  the  old  castle,  tf^ch 
having  neither  gate  nor  guard,  is  accessible  to  evervbe^* 
Entering  the  court-yard,  I  seated  myself  opposite  :to  'medid 
tower,  which  is  ^Svkt  on  $i3bA>&mmsg  Hie  roc^.  B^rel'hftd 
selected  a  very  convenient -spot  for  drawiiig;<->-^  carvc^^s^iie 
seat  'in  4^e  wall,:near>a  dlos^  ~door,  ^'irnised  some  three  orrfour 
feet  high,  such  as  we  also  find  in  the  old 'buildings  in  our  oWq 
coimtry. 
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I  had  not  sat  long  before  seyexal  persons  ei^^red  the  yard, 
.and  walked  backwards  and  forwardis,  Looking  at  me.  The  mul- 
titude increased,  .and  outlast  so  stood  as  completely  to  surround 
me.  I  remaarked  that  my  drawing  had  excited  attention; 
however,  I  did  not  lallow  myself  to  be  disturbed,  but  quietly 
€(Hitinued  my  occupation.  At  last  a  man,  not  of  the  most 
prepossessing  appearance,  came  up  to  me^  and  asked  me  what 
I  was  about.  I  replied  that  I  was  copying  the  old  tower, 
that  I  might  have  some  remembrance  g£  Ma^esine.  He  said 
that  this  was  not  allowed,  and  that  I  must  leave  off.  As  he 
Baid  this  in  the  common  Yaietian  dialect,  so  that  I  imder- 
stood  him  with  difficulty,  I  answered,  that  I  did  not  imderstand 
him  at  all.  Wdth  true  Italian  coolness  he  took  hold  of  my 
pap^,  and  tore  it,  at  the  same  iime  letting  it  remain  on  the 
pasteboard.  Mere  OL  observed  an  air  of  dissatisfaction  among 
the  by-«tanders;  an  old  woman  in  particular  said  that  it  was 
mot  right,  but  that  the  podesta  ought  to  be  called,  who  was 
the  best  judge  of  sndi  jnatters.  I  stood  upright  on  the  steps, 
having  my  back  i  against  the  door^vand  smrveyed  the  assembly, 
-which  was  continually  ineieasing.  Ihe  fb^ed  eager  glances, 
the  good  hunKmred  expression  of  most  of  the  faces,  and  all 
the  other  diataoteodsties  of  a  foreign  mob,  made  the  most 
amusii^  impression  upon  .me.  I  i&ncied  that  I  could  «ee 
before  me  ihe  ohoziis  of  birds,  which,  as  Treu&eund,  I  had 
•often  lai^hed  at,  in  the  JBttersbuzg  theatre.  This  put  me  in 
excellent  humour,  and  when  the  podesta  came  up  with  his 
actuary,!  greeted  him  in. an  open  manner,  and  -when  he  ai^d 
.me  why  I  wasid£swingi;he  fortification,  modestly  replied,  that 
I  did  not  ^ok  upon  diat  wall  as  a  jbrtifieation.  I  called  the 
satleixtxon  Of  Imn  and  the  .people  to  the  decay  of  the  towers  and 
walls,  and  to  the  ^nerally  defeneeless  position  of  the  place, 
assuring  him  that  I  thought  I  only  saw  and  drew. a  ruin. 

I  was  answered  thus:  ''  If  it  ^was  only  a. ruin,  what  cotdd 
there  be  Temaxkable  about  it?"  As  I  wished  to  gain  time 
and  -fskvour,  I  replied  very  circumstantially,  that  they  must 
be  well  aware  how  many  travellers  visited  Xtal^,  Jor  the  sake 
of  the  ruins  only,  that  Home,  .the  metropolis  of  the  world, 
having  suffered  the  depredatums  >of  barbari^is,  was  now  full 
of  ruins,  which  Jiad  been  drawn  hundreds  of.  times,  and  that 
all  the  works  of  antiqtdty  were  not  in  such  good  preservation 
as  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona,  'whichlihoped'Socm  to.«ee. 

s  2 
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The  podesfa,  wlio  stood  before  me,  though  in  a  less  elevated 
position,  was  a  tall  man,  not  exactly  thin,  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  The  flat  features  of  his  spiritless  £ace  perfectly 
accorded  with  the  slow  constrained  manner,  in  whi<^  he  put 
his  questions.  Even  the  actuary,  a  sharp  little  fellow,  seemed 
as  if  he  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  a  case  so  new,  and  ao 
unexpected.  I  said  a  great  deal  of  the  same  sort;  the  people 
seemed  to  take  my  remarks  good  nataredly,  and  on  turnings 
towards  some  kindly  female  &ces,  I  thought  I  could  read 
assent  and  approval. 

When,  however,  I  mentioned  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona, 
which  in  this  country,  is  called  the  "  Arena,"  the  actuary, 
who  had  in  the  meanwhile  collected  himself,  replied,  that  this 
was  all  very  well,  because  the  edifice  in  question  was  a  Roman 
building,  fomed  throughout  the  world.  In  these  towers,  how- 
ever, there  was  nothing  remarkable,  excepting  that  they  marked 
the  boundary  between  the  Venetian  domain  and  Austrian 
Empire,  ana  therefore  eynanags  could  not  be  allowed.      I  ^ 

answered  by  explaining  at  some  length,  that  not  only  the 
Great  and  Roman  antiquities,  but  also  those  of  the  Middle- 
Ages  were  worth  attention.  They  could  not  be  blamed,  I 
granted,  if,  having  been  accustomed  to  this  building  ieora 
their  youth  upwards,  they  could  not  discern  in  it  so  many 
picturesque  beauties  as  I  aid.  Fortunately  the  morning  sun, 
shed  the  most  beautiful  lustre  on  the  tower,  rocks,  and  walk,  I 

and  I  began  to  describe  the  scene  with  enthusiasm.  My 
audience,  however,  had  these  much  lauded  objects  behind  them,  i 

and  as  they  did  not  wish  to  turn  altogether  away  from  me,  i 

they  all  at  once  twisted  their  heads,  like  the  birds,  which  we 
call  "wry  necks"  (Wendehalse),  that  they  might  see  with  j 

their  eyes,  what  I  had  been  lauding  to  their  ears.     Even  the  ' 

podestd  turned  round  towards  the  picture  I  had  been  describ- 
mg,  though  with  more  dignity  than  the  rest.  This  scene 
appeared  to  me  so  ridiculous  that  my  good  humour  increased,  . 

and  I  spared  them  nothing — ^least  of  all,  the  ivy,  which  had  I 

been  suffered  for  ages  to  adorn  the  rocks  and  wails.  H 

The  actuary  retorted,  that  this  was  all  very  good,  but  the  ^ 

Emperor  Joseph  was  a  troublesome  gentleman,  who  certainly 
entertained  many  evil  designs  against  Venice;  and  I  might 
probably  have  been  one  of  his  subjects,  appointed  by  him,  to 
act  as  a  spy  on  the  borders. 
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<<Far  from  belonging  to  the  Emperor,"  I  replied,  *'I  can 
boast,  as  well  as  you,  tluit  I  am  a  citizen  of  a  republic,  which 
fdso  governs  itself,  but  which  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  compared 
for  power  and  greatness  to  the  illustrious  state  of  Venice, 
although  in  conmiercial  activity,  in  wealth,  and  in  the  wisdom 
of  its  rulers,  it  is  inferior  to  no  state  in  Germany.  I  am  a 
native  of  Fnmkfort-on-the-Main,  a  city,  the  name  and  fimie 
o£  which  has  doubtless  reached  you." 

*'0f  Frankfort-on-the-Main!"  cried  a  pretty  young  woman, 
''then,  Mr.  Podesta,  you  can  at  once  see  all  about  the 
foreigner,  whom  I  look  upon  as  an  honest  man.  Let  Ore- 
gorio  be  called;  he  has  resided  there  a  long  time,  and  will  be 
the  best  judge  of  the  matter." 

The  kmdly  hces  had  already  increased  around  me,  the  first 
adversary  had  vanished,  and  when  Gregorio  came  to  the  spot, 
the  whole  affair  took  a  decided  turn  in  my  &ivor.  He  was  a  man 
upwards  of  fifty,  with  one  of  those  well-known  Italian  fiu3es. 
He  spoke  and  conducted  himself  like  one,  who  feels  that 
something  foreign  is  not  foreign  to  him,  and  told  me  at  once 
that  he  had  seen  service  in  Bolongari's  house,  and  would  be 
del%hted  to  hear  from  me  someming  about  this  &mily  and 
the  city  in  general,  which  had  left  a  pleasant  impression  in 
his  memory.  Fortunately  his  residence  at  Frankfort  had 
been  during  my  younger  years,  and  I  had  the  double  advan- 
ti^e  of  beii^  able  to  say  exactly  how  matters  stood  in  his 
time,  and  what  alteration  had  taken  place  afterwards.  I  told 
him  about  all  the  Italian  families,  none  of  whom  had  remained 
unknown  to  me.  With  many  particulars  he  was  highly 
delight^,  as,  for  instance,  with  the  fiict  that  Herr  Alessina 
had  celebrated  his  "golden  wedding,"*  in  the  year  1774,  and 
that  a  medal  had  been  struck  on  the  occasion,  which  was  in 
my  possession.  He  remembered  that  the  wife  of  this  wealthy 
merchant  was  by  birth  a  Brentano.  I  could  also  tell  him 
something  about  the  children  and  grand-children  of  these 
fismulies,  how  thev  had  grown  up,  and  had  been  provided  for 
and  married,  and  had  multiplied  themselves  in  their  des- 
cendants. 

When  I  had  given  the  most  accurate  information  about 
almost  everything  which  he  asked,  his  features  alternately 

-*  The  fiftieth  anni^eraary  of  a  wedding-day  is  so  called  in  Germanj* 

T&AN3. 
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expressed  cheerfidness  and  solemnity.  He  was  pleased  and 
touched,  while  the  people  cheered  up  more  and  more,  and. 
could  not  hear  too  much  of  our  conversation,  of  which-— it 
must  be  confessed — he  was  obliged  to  translate  a  part  into 
their  own  dialect. 

At  last  he  said:  '^Podesta,  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a. 
good,  accomplished,  and  well-educated  gentleman,  who  is 
travelling  about  to  acquire  instruction.  Let  him  depart  in  a 
friendly  manner,  that  he  may  speak  well  of  us  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  induce  Hiem  to  visit  Malsesine,  the  beautifol 
situation  of  which  is  well  worthy  the  admiration  of  foreigners. 
I  gave  additional  force  to  these  Mendly  words  by  praising  tha 
country,  the  situation,  and  the  inhabitants,  not  forgetting  to 
mention  the  magistrates  as  wise  and  prudent  personi^es. 

This  was  well  received,  and  I  had  permission  to  visit  the 
place  at  pleasure,  in  company  widi  Master  Gregorio^  Tha 
landlord;  with  whom  I  had  put  up,  now  joined  us,  and  was 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  the  foreign  guests,  who  would 
crowd  upon  him,  when  once  ^e  advantages  of  Malsesine  wera 
properly  known.  With  the  most  lively  curiosity  he  examined 
my  various  articles  of  dress,  but  especially  envied  me  the  pos- 
session  of  a  little  pistol^  which  slipped  conveniently  into  the 
pocket.  He  congratulated  those  who  could  carry  such  pretty^ 
weapons,  this  being  forbidden  in  his  country  under  the 
severest  penalties.  This  friendly  but  obtrusive  personage 
I  sometimes  interrupted  to  thank  my  deliverer.  "Do  not- 
thank  me,"  said  honest  Gregorio,  "for  you  owe  me  nothing; 
If  the  Podesta  had  understood  his  business,  and  the  Actuary- 
had  not  been  the  most  selfidi  man  in  the  world,  you  would 
not  have  got  oflF  so  easily.  The  former  was  still  more  puzzled 
than  you,  and  the  latter  would  have  pocketed  nothing  by  your 
arrest,  the  information,  and  your  removal  to  Verona.  This 
he  rapidty  thought  over,  and  you  were  already  free,  before- 
our  dialogue  was  ended." 

Towards  the  evening  the  good  man  took  me  into  his  vine- 
yard, which  was  very  well  situated,  down  along  the  lake.  We 
were  accompanied  by  his  son,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  who  was  forced 
to  climb  the  trees,  and  pluck  me  the  best  fruit,  while  the  old 
man  looked  out  for  the  ripest  grapes. 

While  thus  placed  between  these  two  kindhearted  people,, 
both  strange  to  the  world,  alone,  as  it  were,  in  the  deep  soli- 


tude  of  the  earth,  I  felt,  in  thd  most  liyaly  iw»m^,  as  I 
reflected  on  the-  day's  adveQtui:^,  what  a  whiinaieQl  being  Man 
isr-^how  the  very  things  which  in  company  he  might  enjoy 
with  ease  and  secnxity,  i^  often  r^endiGHred  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous, fpom  his  notion,  that  he  can  aj^wo^Hnaite  tQ  himself  l^e 
world  and  its  contents  a&ei!  his  own  peculiar  fashion. 

Towards  midnigl^  my  host  accompanied  me  to  the  barquo, 
earrying  the  basket  of  fruit  wil^  which  Gregorio  had  presented 
me,  and  thus,  with  a.  ft^irorable  wind,  I  hit.  the  shore,  which 
had  promised  ta  become  a  LsBstrygoni^um  shore  to  me.. 

And  now  for  my  expedition  on  the  lake.  It  ended  happily, 
after  the  noble  aspect  of  the  water^  and.  of  the  adjacent  dkore 
of  Brescia  had  re&eshed  my  yery  heart.  On  the  western  side^ 
where  the  mountains  cease  to  be  perpendicular,  and  near  the 
lake,^  the  land  becomes  more  flat,  Garignano,  Bojaco,  Cecina, 
Toscolan,  Mademo,  Y^dom,  and  Salo,  stand  all  in  a  row,  and 
occupy  a  reach  of  about  a  league  and  a  hajf ;  most  of  them 
ImBLg  bmlt  m  long  streets.  No  words  can  es&press  the  beauty 
oC  tibus  richly  inhaJbited  spot.  At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  I 
landed  at  Bartolino,  placed  my  luggage  on  osk»  mule  and  my^ 
salf  on  another;  The  road  went  now  OTcr  a  ridge,  which 
s^arotes  the  yalley  of  the  Ets<^  from  the  hoUow  of  the  lake. 
l£e  primGeval  waters  se^n  to  have  driyen  against  each  other 
£MMa  both  sides,  in  immense  currents,  and  to  have  raised  this 
CQlossal  dam  of  graveL  A  fertile  soil  was  deposited  upcm  liie 
gravel  sA  a  quieter  period,  but  the  labourer  is  constantly  annoyed 
by  the-  appearance  of  the  stones  on  the  sur&ce.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  get  rid  of  them,  ihej  axe  piled  in  rows  and  layers  one  on 
another,  and  1h.us  a  sort  of  thick  wall  is  formed  along  the  path. 
The  mulberry-trees,  from  a  want  of  moisture,  have  a  dismal 
appearance  at  this  elevation.  Springs  there  are  none.  From 
time  to  time  puddles  of  collected  rain-water  may  be  found, 
with  which  the  mules  and  even  their  drivers  quench  their 
thirst.  Some  wiieels  are  -pkjced  oa  the  river  beneath,  to 
water,  at  pleasin-e,  those  {dantations  that  have  a  lower  situa* 
tiozL. 

The  magnificence  of  the  new  country^  wliich  op&m  on  you 
as:  you  descend,  surpasses  description.  It  is  a  garden  a  mile 
long  and  broad,  which  lies  quite  flat  at  the  foot  of  tall  moun- 
tains and  steep  rooks,  and  is  as  neatly  laid  out  as  possible  . . 
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By  this  way,  about  1  o'clock  on  the  10th  of  September,  I 
reached  Verona,  where  I  first  write  this,  finish,  and  put  toge- 
ther the  first  part  of  my  diary,  and  indulge  in  the  pleasing 
hope  of  seeing  the  amphitheatre  in  the  evening. 

Concerning  the  weather  of  these  days  I  have  to  make  the 
following  statement : — ^The  night  from  die  9th  to  the  10th  was 
alternately  clear  and  cloudy,  the  moon  had  always  a  halo 
round  it.     Towards  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  all  the  sky  was 
overcast  with  gray,  not  heavy  clouds,  which  vanished  with  the 
advance  of  day.     The  more  I  descended  the  finer  was  the 
weather.    As  at  Botzen  the  great  mass  of  the  mountains  took  a 
northerly  situation,  the  air  displayed  quite  another  quality. 
From  the  different  grounds  in  the  leuidscape,  which  were 
separated  from  each  other  in  the  most  picturesque  manner,  by 
a  tint  more  or  less  blue,  it  might  be  seen,  that  the  atmosphere 
was  full  of  vapors  equally  distributed,  which  it  was  able  to 
sustain,  and  which,  therefore,  neither  feU  in  the  shape  of  dew, 
nor  were  collected  in  the  form  of  clouds.     As  I  descended 
further  I  could  plainly  observe,  that  aU  the  exhalations  frt>m 
the  Botzen  valley,  and  all  the  streaks  of  cloud  which  ascended 
from  the  more  southern  mountains,  moved  towards  the  higher 
northern  regions,  which  they  did  not  cover,  but  veiled  with  a 
kind  of  yeUow  fog.     In  the  remotest  distance,  over  the  moun- 
tains, I  could  observe  what  is  called  a  "  water-guU."    To  the 
south  of  Botzen  they  have  had  the  finest  weather  aU  the  sum- 
mer, only  a  little  water  (they  say  ctqua  to  denote  a  light  rain), 
from  time  to  time,  and  then  a  return  of  sunshine.     Yesterday 
a  few  drops  occasionally  fell,  and  the  sun  throughout  continued 
shining.     They  have  not  had  so  good  a  year  for  a  long  while; 
everything  tiuns  out  well;  the  bad  weather  they  have  sent 
to  us. 

I  mention  but  sHghtly  the  mountains  and  the  species  of 
stone,  since  Ferber's  travels  to  Italy,  and  Hacquet's  journey 
along  the  Alps,  give  sufficient  information  respecting  this 
district.  A  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  Brenner,  there  is  a 
marble  quarry,  which  I  passed  at  twilight.  It  may,  nay,  must 
lie  upon  mica-slate  as  on  the  other  side.  This  I  found  near 
Cblman,  just  as  it  dawned;  lower  down  there  was  an  appear^ 
ance  of  porphyry.  The  rocks  were  so  magnificent,  and  the 
heaps  were  so  conveniently  broken  up  along  the  highway,  that 
It  '^  Yoigt"  cabinet  might  have  been  made  and  packed  up  at 
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once.  Without  any  trouble  of  tliat  kind  I  can  take  a  piece, 
if  it  is  only  to  accustom  my  eyes  and  my  curiosity  to  a  small 
quantity.  A  little  below  Cobnan,  I  found  some  porphyry, 
which  splits  into  regular  plates,  and  between  Brandrol  and  Neu- 
mark  some  of  a  similar  kind,  in  which,  however,  the  laminee 
separated  in  pillars.  Ferber  considered  l^em  to  be  volcanic 
pn>ductions,  but  that  was  fourteen  years  ago,  when  all  the 
world  had  its  head  on  fire.  Even  Hacquet  ridicules  the 
notion. 

Of  the  people  I  can  say  but  little,  and  that  is  not  very 
favorable.  On  my  descent  from  the  Brenner,  I  discovered, 
as  soon  as  day  came,  a  decided  change  of  form,  and  was 
particularly  d^leased  by  l^e  pale  brownish  complexion  of 
the  women.  Their  features  indicated  wretchedness,  the  chil- 
dren looked  equally  miserable  ;-*the  men  somewhat  better. 
I  imagine  that  the  cause  of  this  sickly  condition  may  be 
found  in  the  frequent  consumption  of  Indian  com  and  buck* 
wheat.  Both  the  former,  which  they  also  call  *'  Yellow 
Blende,"  and  the  latter,  which  is  called  "Black  Blende," 
is  ground,  made  into  a  thick  pap  with  water,  and  thus  eaten. 
The  Germans  on  this  side,  puU  out  the  dough,  and  fry  it  in 
butter.  The  Italian  T3rrolese,  on  the  contrary,  eat  it  just  as 
it  is,  often  with  scrapings  of  cheese,  and  do  not  taste  meat 
throughout  the  year,  Tbis  necessarily  glues  up  and  stops  the 
alimentary  channels,  especially  with  ihe  women  and  children, 
and  their  cachectic  complexion  is  an  indication  of  the  malady« 
They  also  eat  fruit  and  green  beans,  which  they  boil  down  m 
water,  and  mix  with  oil  and  garlic.  I  asked  if  there  were  no 
rich  peasants.  "  Yes,  indeed,"  was  the  reply.  "  Don't  they 
indulge  themselves  at  all?  don't  they  eat  an3rthing  better?" 
*'  No,  they  are  used  to  it."  "  What  do  they  do  with  their 
money  then?  how  do  they  lay  it  out?"  "Oh,  they  have 
their  ladies,  who  relieve  them  of  that."  This  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  a  conversation  with  mine  host's  daughter  at 
Botzen. 

I  also  learned  from  her,  that  the  vine-tillers  were  the  worst 
off,  although  they  appeared  to  be  the  most  opulent,  for  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  commercial  towns-people,  who  advanced 
them  enough  to  support  life  in  the  bad  seasons,  and  in  winter 
took  their  wine  at  a  low  price.  However,  it  is  the  same 
ihin^  everywhere. 
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My  opiaioa  ooucecniiig  tiie  food  ia  confinned  hj  the  &dv 
that  the  woxnon  who  ioliabit  the  towns  appear  better  and 
better.  They  have  pretty  plump  girlish  &ces,  the  body  is. 
somewhat  too  short  in  pioportioii  to  the  stoutness^  aad  the 
size  of  the  head,  but  sometimes  the  countenances  haye  a  most 
agreable  expression.  The  men  we  ahread^  know  througk  the 
wandering  Tyrolese.  In  the  country  theu!  aj^earanee  is  less, 
fresh  than  that  of  thd  women,  perhaps  because  the  latter  hare- 
more  bodily  labour,  and  are  more  in  motion,  while  the  fanoBJt 
sit  at  home  as  traders  and  workmen.  By  the  Gaida  Lake  I 
found  the  people  very  brown,  without  the  lightest  tinge  of 
red  in  their  oheeks;  however  they  did  not  look  unhealthyv 
but  quite  fresh  and  comfortable.  Probably  the  burning  sun- 
beams, to  which  they  are  exposed  ait  the  floot  of  their  moun^ 
tains,  are  the  eause  of  their  comflexion. 


FROM  VEROI^A  TO  VENIC3E. 

Veranos  Sept  16^A.. 

Wbxl  then,  the  amphitheatre  is  the  first  important  motm- 
ment  of  the  old  times  that  I  have  seen— 4md  how  wdl'  it  is 
preserved!  When  I  entered,  and  still  mere  when  I  waUted 
round  the  edge  of  it  at  the  top,  it*  seemed  strange  to  me,  that  I 
saw  sometMug  great,  and  yet,  properly  speaking,  saw  notiiing; 
Besides  I  do  not  like  to  see  it  empty,  I  should  like  ta  see  it 
fall  of  people,  just  as,  in  modern  times,  it  was  fiUed  up  m 
honour  of  Joseph  L  and  Pius  VI.  The  Emperor,  althoi]^ 
his  eye  was  accustomed  to  himtan  masses,  must  have  been 
astonished.  But  it  was  only  in  the  earliest  times,  that  it 
produced  its  full  effect^  when  the  people  was  more  a  peo^e 
than  it  is  now.  For,  properly  speaking,  such  an  amphitheatre 
is  ecmstructed  to  give  the  people  an  imposing  view  of  itself,— •» 
to  cajole  itself. 

When  anything  wortii  seeing  oecnrs  on  the  level  ground, 
and  any  one  runs  to  the  spot,  the  hindiennost  try^  by  every 
means  to  raise  themselves  above  the  f((ypemost;  they  get 
upon  benches,  roll  casks,  bring  i:^  vehides,  lny  ^anks  in  every 
direetion,  occupy  tibe  neighbouring  h^gkts,  cmd  a  erater  is 
formed  in  no  time. 
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If  the  spectacle  occur  freqTieii:%  on  the  seme  qpot,  light 
scaffoldings  are  built  for  those  who  are  able  to  pay,  and  the 
rest  of  the  multitude  must  get  on  as  it  can.  Here  the  problem 
of  the  architect  is  to  satisfy  this  general  vwat.  By  mean*  of 
his  art  he  prepares  such  a  crater,  making  it  as  simple  as  posnble, 
that  the  people  itself  may  constitute  the  decoration.  When  the 
populace  saw  itself  so  assembled,  it  must  have  been  astonished 
at  the  sight,  for  whereas  it  was  only  accustomed  to  see  itself 
running  about  in  confusion,  or  to  find  itself  crowded  together 
-without  particular  rule  or  order,  so  muatt  this  many-headed, 
many-minded,  wandering  animal  now  see  itself  combined  into 
a  noble  body,  made  into  a  definite  imity,  bound  and  secuced 
inta  a  mass,  and  animated  as  one  fonn  by  one  mind»  The 
simplicity  of  the  oval  is  most  i^eacangly  obvious  to  every  eye, 
and  every  head  serves  as  a  measure  to  show  the  vastness  of  tha 
whole.  Now  we  see  it  empty,  we  have  no  standard,,  and  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  large  or  smalL 

The  Veronese  deserve  commendation  for  the  high  preserva- 
tion in  which  this  edifice  is  kept.  It  is  built  of  a  reddish 
marble,  which  has  been  affected  by  the  atioosphere,.  and  hence 
the  steps  which  hove  been  eateit,  are  continiially  restored,  a&d 
lo(^  almost  all  new.  An  iBBeriptum  mokas  mention  of  one 
Hi^ronymus  Manxigenasy  and  of  tiie  incredible  induAtry ,  whiidi 
he*  has  expended  oa  this  monument.  Of  the  outer  wall  only 
a  piece  renuuns^  and  I  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  quite 
finnbed.  Hie  lower  arohes,  whieh  adjoin  the  largpe  square,, 
called  ^^n  Bra,"  are  let  out  to  workmen,  and  thereanimation 
of  these  arcades  produoes  a  (diecafful  appeaxeneev 


Verona,  Sept.  16. 

The  moet  beantifbl  gate,  vvJiidi,.  however,  always  remains 
dlesed,  is  called  '^  Porta  stnpa,"  or  '*  del  Pallio.''  As  a  gate, 
aad  considering  the  great  distance  fisom*  which  it  is  first  seen,, 
it  is  not  well  conceived,  and  it  is  not  till  we  come  naar  it, 
that  we  recognise  the  beauty  of  the  structure. 

All  sorts  of  leasonsaie  givente  aooonnt  lor  its  \mskg  closed. 
1  have,  however,  a  conjecture  of  my  own.  It  was-maaileatly 
Ihe  intention  of  the  aitiat  to  canoe  anew  Coreo  to  be  laid,  out 
from  this  gate,  for  the  sitoation,  or  the  present  street,  is  com-- 
pietdy  wrong.    On  the  le£k  side  there  is  nothing  butbaxsacks ;, 
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and  the  line  at  light  angles  from  the  middle  of  the  gate  leads  to 
a  conyent  of  nims,  which  must  certainly  have  come  down* 
This  was  presently  perceived,  and  besides  the  rich  and  higher 
classes  might  not  have  liked  to  settle  in  the  remote  quarter. 
The  artist  perhaps  died,  and  therefore  the  door  was  closed, 
a&d  so  an  end  was  put  to  the  affiur. 


Verona,  SepL  16. 

The  portico  of  the  theatre^  consisting  of  six  large  Ionic 
columns,  looks  handsome  enough.  So  much  the  more  puny 
is  the  appearance  of  the  Marchese  di  MafiTei's  bust,  which  as 
large  as  Hfe,  and  in  a  great  wig,  stands  over  the  door,  and  in 
front  of  a  painted  niche,  which  is  supported  by  two  Corinthian 
columns.  The  position  is  honorable,  but  to  be  in  some  degree 
proportionate  to  the  magnitude  and  solidity  of  the  columns, 
the  bust  should  have  been  colossal.  But  now  placed  as  it  is 
on  a  corbel,  it  has  a  mean  appearance,  and  i  3  by  no  means 
in  harmony  with  the  whole. 

The  gallery,  which  incloses  the  fore-court,  is  also  small, 
and  the  channelled  Doric  dwarfs  have  a  mean  appearance  by 
the  side  of  the  smooth  Ionic  giants.  But  we  pardon  this  dis- 
crepancy  on  account  of  the  fine  institution,  which  has  been 
founded  among  the  columns.  Here  is  kept  a  number  of  antiqui- 
ties, which  have  mostly  been  dug  up  in  and  about  Verona. 
Something,  they  say,  has  even  been  found  in  the  Amphi- 
theatre. There  are  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Boman  specimens, 
down  to  the  latest  times,  and  some  even  of  more  modem 
date.  The  bas-relie&  are  inserted  in  the  walls,  and  provided 
with  the  numbers,  which  Maffei  gave  them,  when  he  described 
them  in  his  work :  "  Verona  tUmtrata"  There  are  altars, 
fragments  of  columns,  and  other  relics  of  the  sort;  an  ad- 
mirable tripod  of  white  marble,  upon  which  there  are  genii 
occupied  with  the  attributes  of  the  gods.  Baphael  has 
imitated  and  improved  this  kind  of  thing  in  the  scroUs  of 
the  Famesina. 

The  wind  which  blows  from  the  graves  of  the  ancients, 
comes  frugrantly  over  hills  of  roses.  The  tombs  give  touching 
evidences  of  a  genuine  feelix^,  and  always  bring  life  back  to 
us.  Here  is  a  man,  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  who  peeps  out  of 
«  niche,  as  if  it  were  a  window.    Here  are  frither  and  motheri 


with  their  son  between  them,  eyeing  each  other  as  naturally 
as  possible.  Here  a  couple  are  grasping  each-  other*s  hands. 
Here  a  Neither,  resting  on  his  coucSi,  seems  to  be  amused  by  his 
&mily.  The  immediate  proximity  of  these  stones  was  to  me 
highly  touching*  They  belong  to  a  later  school  of  art,  *but 
are  simple,  natural,  and  generally  pleasing.  Here  a  man  in 
armour  is  on  his  knees  in  expectation  of  a  joyful  resurrection. 
With  more  or  less  of  talent  the  artist  has  produced  the  mere 
simple  presence  of  the  persons,  and  has  thus  given  a  perma- 
nent continuation  to  their  existence.  They  do  not  fold  their 
hands,  they  do  not  look  towards  heayen,  but  they  are  here 
below  just  what  they  were  and  just  what  they  are.  They 
stand  together,  take  interest  in  each  other,  love  one  another, 
and  this  is  charmingly  expressed  on  the  stone,  though  with  a 
certain  want  of  technical  skill.  A  marble  pillar,  very  richly 
adorned,  gave  me  more  new  ideas. 

Laudable  as  this  institution  is,  we  can  plainly  perceive  that 
the  noble  spirit  of  preservation,  by  which  it  was  founded,  is 
no  longer  continued.  The  valuable  tripod  will  soon  be 
ruined,  placed  as  it  is  in  the  open  air,  and  exposed  to  the 
weather  towards  the  west.  This  treasure  might  easily  be 
preserved  in  a  wooden  case. 

The  palace  of  the  Proveditore,  which  is  begun,  might  have 
afforded  a  fine  specimen  of  architecture,  if  it  had  been  finished. 
Generally  speakmg,  the  nohili  build  a  great  deal,  but  unfor- 
tunately every  one  builds  on  the  site  of  his  former  residence, 
and  often,  therefore,  in  narrow  lanes.  Thus,  for  instance,  a 
magnificent  fa9ade  to  a  seminary  is  now  building  in  an  alley 
of  ixe  remotest  suburb. 


While,  with  a  guide,  whom  I  had  accidentally  picked  up,  I 
passed  before  the  great  solemn  gate  of  a  singular  building,  he 
asked  me  good-humourdly,  whether  I  should  not  like  to  step 
into  the  court  for  a  while.  It  was  the  palace  of  justice,  ana 
the  court,  on  account  of  the  height  of  the  building,  looked 
only  like  an  enormous  wall.  Here,  he  told  me,  all  ^e  crimi« 
nals  and  suspicious  persons  are  confined.  I  looked  around* 
and  saw  that  round  aU  the  stories  there  were  open  passages' 
fitted  with  iron  balustrades,  which  passed  by  numerous  doors* 
The  prisoner,  as  he  stepped  out  of  his  dungeon  to  be  led  to 
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trial,  stood  in  the  open  air,  and  wbs  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
all  passers,  and  because  ihsre  were  several  trial-Tooms, 
the  chains  were  lottHng,  now  over  this,  now  over  that  pas- 
sage, in  every  story.  It  was  a  hateful  sight,  and  I  do  not 
deny  that  the  good  humour,  with  Which  I  had  dispatched  my 
**  Birds,*'  might  here  .have  come  into  a  strait. 


I  walked  at  sunset  upon  the  margin  of  the  crater-like  am- 
phitheatre, and  enjoyed  the  most  sjdendid  prospect  over  the 
town  and  the  surrounding  country.  I  was  quite  alone,  and 
multitudes  of  people  were  passing  below  me  on  the  hard 
jstones  of  the  Bra ;  men  of  aU  ranks,  and  women  of  the  middle- 
ranks  were  walkmg.  The  latter  in  their  bktck  outer  gacments 
lookf  in  this  bird's-eye  view,  like  so  many  mummies. 

The  ZendcUe  and  the  Teste,  which  serves  this  class  in  the 
place  of  an  entire  wardrobe,  is  a  eostume  completely  fitted  for 
a  people  that  does  not  care  much  for  cleanliness,  and  yet 
always  likes  to  appear  in  public,  sometimes  at  church,  some- 
times on  the  promenade.  The  Veste  is  a  gown  of  black 
taffeta,  which  is  thrown  over  other  gowns.  If  the  lady  has  a 
clean  white  one  beneath,  she  contrives  to  lift  up  the  black  one  on 
one  side.  This  is  fastened  on  so,  as  to  cut  the  waist,  and  to 
cover  the  lappets  of  a  corset,  which  may  be  of  any  colour. 
The  Zendale  is  a  large  hood  with  long  ears;  the  hood  itself  is 
kept  high  above  the  head  by  a  wire-&Bme,  wbile  the  ears  are 
fastened  xound  the  body  like  a  scarf,  so  that  the  ends  ML 
down  behind. 


Verona,  JSept  16. 

When  I  again  left  the  Arena  to-day,  I  came  to  a  modem 
public  spectacle,  about  a  ihomuuid  paces  horn,  the  spot. 
Fournoble  Veronese  were  |da3ring  hall  againat  ^fcuir  people  of 
Yicenza.  Hiis  pastime  is  oarried  on  among  the  Veronese 
themselfes  aU  liie  year  xound,  about  two  hours  b^ie  :ix^ht. 
On  this  oooasion  there  was  a  &r  larger  concourse  of  people 
•  <iiian  usual,  on  account  of  the  foreign^^eiwaiies.  llie  specta- 
tors eeem^  to  «have  amounted  to  four  or  five  thousand.  I  did 
9iot  see  women  of  any  rank. 

When,  a  littie  wh^  ago,  I-8poke>of  ^the  meeesities  of  the 
multitude  in  ^vodia  case,  *1  described  the  natunl  nseidental 
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amphitheatre  as  srising  juBt  in  ihe  maimer,  in  which  I  eaw 
the  people  raised  one  over  another  on  this  oceasion.  Even  at 
a  distance  I  could  'hear  the  liydry  cl^pisgof  hands,  whidbi 
accompanied  every^  important  •stroke.  The  game  is  played  as 
follows :  Two  hoards,  slightfy  inclined,  are  placed  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  each  other.  He  who  strikes  off  the 
ball  stands  at  the  ihigher  end,  -his  right  hand  is  armed  with  a 
broad  wooden  ring,  set  with  spikes.  While  another  of  his 
.party  throws  the^ball  tO'him,  he  nms  down  to  meet  it,  and 
ibMB  increases  the  force  of  ike  blow  with  which  he  strikes  it. 
l^e  adversaries  tiy  to  beat  it  back,  and  thus  it  goes  back- 
wards and  forwards  till,  at  last,  it  remains  on  the  gromid. 
I^e  -most  beautiM  attitodes,  "worthy  of  being  imitated  m 
'marble,  ace  thus  produced.  As  there  are  neoie  but  well- 
grown  active  youi^  people,  in  a  short,  close,  white  dress,  the 
parties  are  only  distingaished  by  a  yellow  tmark.  Particularly 
beatxti^  is  the  attitude  into  wnieh  >ihe  man  on  the  eminence 
falls,  ivhen  he. nms'down  the  inclined  plain,  and  raises  his 
arm  to  strike  rtlie  ball:;*^t  approaches  ihat  of  the  Boi^hesian 
gladiator. 

It  seemed'stfunge  to-me  thatithey  carryon  this  exercise  if 
an  old  lime- wall,  "Without  the  slightest  eonventenoe  for  specta- 
tors; wl^is  it  not  done  in 'the 'amphitheatre,  where  there 
would  be  Buoh  ample^room  ? 


-Vjeromi,JSk^pU9nber  17. 

What  I  teve  seen  of  .picturee  I  will  bilt  briefly  touch  upon, 
4Etnd  add' some  iromasks.  I  do  .not  nuke  ^this  -extraordinary 
:tour  £br  tbe  take  of  deeexviiag  mys^,  butitobeooBne'acquain^tied 
wkh  mjwelf  by  means  of  cthese  objects.  I  'thezefore  'honestly 
confess  that  of  the  pntnter''B4uN>-K»f  his  man^ulation,  I  under- 
lAaud  :but  dittltt.  :My  atteatien,  and  -observation,  can  only  be 
•ciraoted'to  iSne  ^prat^dcal  ;part,  to  the  «afa}ect,  and  the  general 
•ty^Umont  of  it. 

S.Geosgto  (is  a  gallery  of  ^ood  pictures,  all  altar-pieces, 
/and  all  ^xemarkabb,  if  .not  of  equal  vahie.  Bat  <what>eul^eots 
^(Wre  ihehapkes  astists  obliged  to  paint.^  Juod  ibr  whom? 
*Pefhiq)s  a  shower  of  manna  ihirfy  feet  long,  and  twenty  liaet 
•high,  wilh^heoniraaieiDf  thedeavefta^a  companion.  What  could 
iboimacb^ithettJiibjsdis?  .Htmgry men falli]igon>little  grains, 
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and  a  countless  multitade  of  others,  to  whom  bread  is  handed^ 
The  artists  have  racked  their  invention  in  order  to  get  some- 
thing striking  out  of  such  wretched  subjects.  And  yet, 
stimulated  by  the  urgency  of  the  case,  genius  has  produced 
some  beautiful  things.  An  artist,  who  had  to  paint  S.  Ursula 
with  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  has  got  over  the  difficulty  cle- 
verly enough.  The  saint  stands  in  the  foreground,  as  if  she  hal 
conquered  the  country.  She  is  very  noble,  like  an  Amazonia  % 
virgin,  and  without  any  enticing  charms;  on  the  other  hand, 
her  troop  is  shown  descending  from  the  ships,  and  moving  in 
procession  at  a  diminishing  distance.  The  Assumption  of  th« 
Vii^in,  by  Titian,  in  the  dome,  has  become  much  blackened, 
and  it  is  a  thousht  worthy  of  praise  that,  at  the  moment  of  her 
apotheosis,  she  looks  not  towards  heaven,  but  towards  her 
finends  below. 

In  the  Qherardini  Gallery  I  found  some  venr  fine  thii^  by 
Orbitto,  and  for  the  first  time  became  acquainted  with  this  meri- 
torious artist.  At  a  distance  we  only  hear  ofthe  first  artists,  and 
then  we  are  often  contented  with  names  only;  but  when  we 
draw  nearer  to  this  starry  sky,  and  the  luminaries  of  the 
second  and  third  magnitude  also  begin  to  twinkle,  each  one 
coming  forward  and  occupying  his  proper  place  in  the  whole 
constellation,  then  the  world  becomes  wide,  and  art  becomes 
rich.  I  must  here  commend  the  conception  of  one  of  the 
pictures.  Sampson  has  gone  to  sleep  in  the  lap  of  Dalilah,  and 
she  has  softly  stretched  her  hand  over  him  to  reach  a  pair  of 
scissors,  which  lies  near  the  lamp  on  the  table.  The  execu- 
tion is  admirable.    In  the  Canopa  Palace  I  observed  a  Danae. 

The  Bevilagua  Palace  contains  the  most  valuable  things.  A 
picture  by  Tintoretto,  which  is  called  a  "Paradise,"  but 
which,  in  feet,  represents  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
as  Queen  of  Heaven,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  patriarchs, 
prophets,  apostles,  saints,  angels,  &c.,  affords  an  opportunity 
for  displaying  all  the  riches  of  the  most  felicitous  genius. 
To  admire  and  enjoy  all  that  care  of  manipulation,  that  spirit 
and  variety  of  expression,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  the  pic- 
ture, and  to  have  it  before  one  all  one*s  life.  The  painter's 
work  is  carried  on  ad  infinitum;  even  the  ferthest  angeLs'  heads, 
which  are  vanishing  in  the  halo,  preserve  something  of  cha^^ 
racter.  The  largest  figures  may  be  about  a  foot  high;  Mary, 
and  the  Christ  who  is  crowning  her,  about  four  indbies.    EvQ 
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*  is,  however,  the  finest  woman  in  the  picture;  a  Httle  volup- 
tuous, as  from  time  immemorial. 

A  couple  of  portraits  by  Paul  Veronese  have  only  increased 
my  veneration  for  that  artist.  The  collection  of  antiquities  is 
very  fine ;  there  is  a  son  of  Niobe  extended  in  death,  which  is 
highly  valuable ;  and  the  busts,  including  an  Augustus  with 
the  civic  crown,  a  Cali&nila,  and  others,  are  mostly  of  great 
interest,  notwithstandini  the  restoration  of  the  nose^. 

It  lies  in  my  nature  to  admire,  willingly  and  joyfully,  all 
that  is  great  and  beautiful,  and  the  cultivation  of  this  talent, 
day  after  day,  hour  after  hour,  by  the  inspection  of  such  beau- 
tiful objects,  produces  the  happiest  feelings. 

In  a  land,  where  we  enjoy  the  days  but  take  especial 
delight  in  the  evenings,  the  time  of  nightfall  is  highly  impor- 
tant. For  now  work  ceases ;  those  who  have  gone  out  walk- 
ing turn  back ;  the  Either  wishes  to  have  his  daughter  home 
again ;  the  day  has  an  end.  What  the  day  is  we  Cimmerians 
hardly  know.  In  our  eternal  mist  and  fog  it  is  the  same 
thing  to  us,  whether  it  be  day.  or  night,  for  how  much  time 
can  we  really  pass  and  enjoy  in  the  open  air  ?  Now,  when 
night  sets  in,  the  day,  which  consisted  of  a  morning  and  an 
evening,  is  decidedly  past,  four  and  twenty  hours  are  gone, 
the  bells  ring,  the  rosary  is  taken  in  hand,  and  the  maid, 
entering  the  chamber  with  the  lighted  lamp,  says,  "  feHcissi- 
ma  notte.''  This  epoch  varies  with  every  season,  and  a  man 
who  lives  here  in  actual  life  cannot  go  wrong,  because  all  the 
enjoyments  of  his  existence  are  regulated  not  by  the  nominal 
hour,  but  by  the  time  of  day.  If  the  people  were  forced  to 
use  a  German  clock  they  would  be  perplexed,  for  their  own 
is  intimately  connected  with  their  nature.  About  an  hour 
and  a  half,  or  an  hour  before  midnight,  the  nobility  begin  to 
ride  out.  They  proceed  to  the  Piazza  della  Bra,  along  the 
long,  broad  street  to  the  Porta  Nuova  out  at  the  gate,  and 
along  the  city,  and  when  night  sets  in,  they  aU  return  home. 
Sometimes  they  go  to  the  churches  to  say  their  Ave  Maria 
della  sera;  sometimes  they  keep  on  the  Bra,  where  the  cava- 
liers step  up  to  the  coaches  and  converse  for  a  while  with  the 
ladies.  The  foot  passengers  remain  till  a  late  hour  of  night, 
but  I  have  never  stopped  till  the  last.  To-day  iust  enough 
rain  had  fallen  to  lay  the  dust,  and  the  spectacle  was  most 
cheerful  and  animated. 

Vol.  n.  T 
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Tliat  I  may  aoocmmodate  myself  the  better  to  the  custom  of  * 
the  country  I  have  devised  a  pkai  for  mastering  more  easily  the 
Italian  method  of  reckoning  the  hours.  The  aocompaning 
diagram  may  give  an  idea  of  it.  The  inner  circle  denotes 
our  four  and  twenty  hours,  from  midnight  to  midnight,  divided 
into  twice  twelve,  as  we  rsckoa,  and  as  our  clocks  indieate. 
The  middle  circle  shows  how  the  clocks  strike  at  the  present 
season,  namely,  as  much  m  twelve  twiee  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  but  in  such  a  way  that  it  strikes  one,  when  it  strikes 
eight  with  us,  and  so  on  till  the  number  twelve  is  ooraplete. 
At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  according  to  oar  dock  it 
again  strikes  one,  and  so  on.  Finally  the  outer  eirde  s^ows 
how  the  four  and  twenty  hours  are  redconed  in  actual  life. 
For  exam|de,  I  hear  seven  o'ek>ck  strikmg  in  the  nighty  and 
know  tibat  midnight  is  at  five  o'dodc;  I  therefore  deduct  tiie 
latter  number  from  the  form^,  and  thus  have  two  hours  after 
midnight.  If  I  hear  seven  o'clock  strike  in  the  day-ttme,  and 
know  Ihait  noon  is  at  five,  I  prooeed  in  the  same  way,  and 
Ihus  have  two  in  the  afternoon.  But  if  I  wish  to  exipeem  the 
hour  according  to  the  foshion  of  tins  country,  I  muBt  know 
lihat  noon  is  seventeen  o'doek;  I  add  the  tmy,  and  get  inne- 
teen  o'clock.  When  tiiis  method  is  heard  and  bought  of  for 
the  first  time,  it  seems  extremely  c(»fnsed  and  difficidt  to 
manage,  but  we  soon  grow  aecustomed  to  it  and  find  the 
occupation  amusing.  The  peofde  themselves  take  delight  in 
this  perpetual  calculation,  just  as  children  are  pleased  widi 
easily  surmounted  diifieBkies.  indeed  they  always  hare  Iheir 
fingers  in  the  adr,  make  any  calcuktion  in  their  heads,  tmA 
like  to  occupy  themsdves  with  figures.  Besides  to  the 
inhabitant  of  Ihe  couaitry  the  matter  is  so  much  the  easier, 
as  he  really  does  not  trouble  himself  about  noon  and  mid* 
i^ht,  and  does  not,  Mke  the  foreign  resident,  compare  two 
docks  with  eadi  other.  They  only  count  from  the  evening 
the  hours,  as  Ihey  strike,  and  in  the  day-time  they  add  the 
number  to  the  varying  number  of  noon,  with  which  they  are 
acquainted.  The  rest  is  explained  by  the  remarks  appended 
to  the  diagram :—»  ' 


COMPARATIVE  TABLE 


GBUMAN   AHD    FPATJAN  TIME, 


Fran  thii  d<U  the  ti 


The  da;  kngtbeu  half  ta  hmr 

■rtmmiliJml'*       HMalgM 


From  thii  date  tbe  tine  i«Duiii^ 
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Verona,  Sept.  17. 

The  people  here  jostle  one  another  actively  enough;  the 
narrow  streets,  where  shops  and  workmen's  stalls  are  thickly 
crowded  together,  have  a  particularly  cheerful  look.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  door  in  front  of  the  shop  or  workroom;  the 
whole  bread&  of  the  house  is  open,  and  one  may  see  all  that 
passes  in  the  interior.  Half-way  out  into  the  path,  the 
tailors  are  sewing;  and  the  cobblers  are  pulling  and  rapping; 
indeed  the  work-stalls  make  a  part  of  the  street.  In  the 
CYcning,  when  the  lights  are  burning,  the  appearance  is  most 
lively. 

The  squares  are  very  full  on  market  days;  there  are  fruit 
and  vegetables  without  number,  and  garlic  and  onions  to  the 
hearths  desire.  Then  again  throughout  the  day  there  is  a 
ceaseless  screaming,  bantering,  singing,  squalling,  huzzaing, 
and  laughing.  The  mildness  of  the  air,  and  the  cheapness  of 
the  food,  make  subsistence  easy.  Everything  possible  is  done 
in  the  open  air. 

At  night  singing  and  all  sorts  of  noises  begin.  The  baUad  of 
^^Marlbrook"  is  heard  in  every  street; — then  comes  a  dtdcimer, 
then  a  violin.  They  try  to  imitate  all  the  birds  with  a  pipe. 
The  straneest  soimds  are  heard  on  every  side.  A  mild  climate 
can  give  uiis  exquisite  enjoyment  of  mere  existence,  even  to 
poverty,  and  the  very  shadow  of  the  people  seems  re^ctable. 

The  want  of  cleanliness  and  convenience,  which  so  much 
strikes  us.  in  the  houses,  arises  from  the  following  cause :— -the 
inhabitants  are  always  out  of  doors,  and  ia  their  light-hearted- 
ness  think  of  nothing.  With  the  people  all  goes  right,  even 
ithe  middle-class  man  just  lives  on  frt)m  day  to  day,  while  the 
rich  and  genteel  shut  themselves  up  in  their  dwellings,  which 
.are  not  so  habitable  as  in  the  north.  Society  is  found  in  the 
-^pen  streets.  Fore-courts  and  colonimdes  are  all  soiled  with 
ifilth,  ioT  things  are  done  in  the  most  natural  manner.  The 
people  always  feel  their  way  before  them.  The  rich  man 
may  be  rich,  and  build  his  palaces ;  and  the  nohile  may  rule,  but 
if  he  makes  a  colonnade  or  a  fore-coiu*t,  the  people  will  make 
use  of  it  for  their  own  occasions,  and  have  no  more  urgent 
wish  than  to  get  rid  as  soon  as  possible,  of  that  which  tiiey 
^^ve  taken  as  often  as  possible.  If  a  person  cannot  bear  this, 
h?  n^ust  not  play  the  great  gentleman,  that  is  to  say,  he  must 
act  as  if  a  part  of  his  dwelling  belonged  to  the  public.    'He 


may  shut  his  door,  and  all  will  be  right.  But  in  open  build- 
ings  the  people  are  not  to  be  debarred  of  their  privileges,  and 
this,  throughout  Italy,  is  a  nuisance  to  the  foreigner. 

To-day  I  remarked  in  several  streets  of  Idbe  town,  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  middle-classes  especially,  who 
appear  very  numerous  and  busy.  They  swing  their  arms  as 
l£ey  walk.  Persons  of  a  high  rank,  who  on  certain  occa- 
sions wear  a  sword,  swing  only  one  arm,  being  accustomed  to 
hold  the  left  arm  still. 

Although  the  people  are  careless  enough  with  respect  to 
their  own  wants  and  occupations,  they  have  a  keen  eye  for 
everything  foreign.  Thus  in  the  very  first  days,  I  observed 
that  every  one  took  notice  of  my  boots,  because  here  they  are 
too  expensive  an  article  of  dress  to  wear  even  in  winter.  Now 
I  wear  shoes  and  stockings  nobody  looks  at  me.  Particularly 
I  noticed  this  morning,  when  aU  were  running  about  with 
flowers^  vegetables,  garlic,  and  other  market-stufP,  that  a  twig 
of  cypress,  which  I  carried  in  my  hand,  did  not  escape  them. 
Some  green  cones  hung  upon  it,  and  I  held  in  the  same  hand 
some  blooming  caper-twigs.  Everybody,  large  and  small, 
watched  me  closely,  and  seemed  to  entertain  some  whimsical 
thought. 

I  brought  these  twigs  from  the  Giusti  garden,  which  is 
finely  situated,  and  in  which  there  are  monstrous  cypresses, 
all  pointed  up  like  spikes  into  the  air.  The  Taxus,  which  in 
noithem  gardening  we  find  cut  to  a  sharp  point,  is  probably  an 
imitation  of  this  splendid  natural  product.  A  tree,  the 
branches  of  which,  the  oldest  as  weU  as  the  youngest,  are 
striving  to  reach  heaven, — a  tree  which  will  last  its  three 
himdred  years,  is  well  worthy  of  veneration.  Judging  fix)m 
llie  time  when  this  garden  was  laid  out,  these  trees  have 
already  attained  that  advanced  age. 


Vicenza,  Sept  1 9. 
The  way  from  Verona  hither  is  very  pleasant:  we  go 
north-eastwards  along  the  mountains,  always  keeping  to  the 
left  the  foremost  mountains,  which  consist  of  sand,  Hme,  clay, 
and  marl;  the  hills  which  they  form,  are  dotted  with  villages, 
castles,  and  houses.  To  the  right  extends  the  broad  plain, 
along  which  the  road  goes.    The  straight  broad  path,  which  is 
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in  gbod  jme^ervatioii,  goes  through  a  fertile  field;  we  look 
into  deep  ftyeniiee  of  trees,  up  Whidh  the  iriiies  are  txaiaed 
to  a  consideritble  height,  and  then  drop  doxm^  like  pendant 
branches.  Here  we  can  get  an  adaurabie  idea  of  festoons ! 
The  grapes  are  ripe,  and  are  heavy  on  the  tendrils,  which  hang 
down  long  and  trembling.  The  road  is  filled  with  people  €x£ 
every  class  and  occupation,  and  I  was  partieukrly  pleased  by 
some  carts,  with  low  solid  wheels,  wiuch,  with  teams  of  fine 
oxen,  carry  the  large  vats,  in  which  tiie  grapes  firaon  tbe 
vineyards  are  pnt  and  pressed.  Hie  drivers  rode  in  them 
when  they  were  empty,  and  the  whole  was  like  a  ttivmphftl 
procession  of  Bacchanals.  Between  die  ranki  of  viAes  tke 
ground  is  used  for  all  sorts  of  gram,  especially  Indian  eei& 
and  millet  {Soiyd), 

As  one  goes  towards  YicenBa,  the  hills  again  xase  ftotn 
north  to  south  and  enclose  the  jdain;  they  are,  it  is  said,  vol- 
canic. Vioenza  lies  at  tkeff  foot,  or  if  yon  will,  in  a  bosom 
vrhich  tiiey  form. 


Vteemui,  Sept  19. 
Though  I  have  been  here  only  a  few  hours,  I  have  already 
run  through  the  town,  and  seen  ^  Olympian  theatre*  and  the 
buildings  of  Palladio.  A  very  pretty  little  book  is  published 
bere,  for  the  convenience  of  foreigners,  vrith  copper-pktes  ssdA 
some  letter-press,  that  shows  knowledge  of  art.  When  (Mice 
one  stands  in  the  presence  of  l^ese  works,  one  immediately  j 

perceives  their  great  value,  for  they  are  calculated  to  fiU  tl»^  ? 

eye  with  their  actual  greatness  and  massiveness,  end  to  satisfy 
tne  mind  by  the  beautiful  harmony  of  their  dimensions,  not  | 

only  in  abstract  sketches,  but  wi^  all  the  promkiettces  and 
distances  of  perspective.  Therefore  I  say  of  PaUadio :  he  wce 
a  man  really  and  intrinsically  great,  whose  greatness  was  out- 
wardly manifested.  The  chief  difficulty  with  which  this  man, 
like  all  modem  architects,  had  to  struggle,  was  the  suitable  j 

application  of  ^flie  orders  of  cohunns  to  bnildings  fer  domestic  * 

or  pubUc  use ;  for  there  is  always  a  contradiction  in  the  com- 
binati<m  of  cohimne  and  walls.  But  with  what  soccess  has 
he  not  worked  diem  up  together !  What  an  imposing  effect 
has  the  aspect  of  his  edifices :  at  the  sight  <^  them  one  almost 
forgets  that  he  is  attempting  to  reconcHe  us  to  a  violation  of 
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the  rules  of  his  art.  There  is,  indeed,  fioaaetiikig  diyiae 
About  his  designs,  which  may  be  exactiy  oompajred  to  the  crea- 
ti&DS  of  the  great  poet,  who,  out  «f  truth  and  falsehood 
elaborates  something  betwieen  both,  and  charms  us  with  its 
Itorrowed  existence. 

The  Olympic  theatre  is  a  theatre  of  the  -aacients,  realized 
OB.  a  snail  scale,  and  indescribably  beautiful.  However,  corn- 
paved  with  our  theatrjes,  it  reminds  me  of  a  genteel,  rich, 
well«ba?ed  child,  contrasted  with  a  slurewd  man  of  the  world, 
who,  though  he  is  neither  so  rich,  nor  so  genteel,  and  well- 
hred,  knows  better  how  to  em,ploy  his  resources. 

If  we  contemplate,  on  the  spot,  Ihe  noble  buildings  which 
Palladio  has  ereeted,  and  see  how  th^  are  disfigured  by  the 
mean  filthy  necessities  of  the  people,  how  the  plans  of  most 
of  them  exceeded  the  mjeans  of  those  who  undertook  them,  and 
how  little  these  precious  monuments  of  one  lofty  mind  are 
:ad^ted  to  all  ^e  aroimd,  the  thought  occurs^  that  it  is 
just  the  same  with  everything  else;  for  we  reeeive  but  little 
thanks  from  men,  when  we  woidd  elevate  their  intanal  aspiia- 
tions,  give  them  a  great  idea  of  themselves,  and  make  them 
feel  the  grandeur  of  a  really  noble  existence.  But  when  one 
cajoles  them,  tells  them  tales,  and  helping  them  on  from  day 
to  day,  makes  them  worse,  then  one  is  just  the  man  they  like; 
and  hence  it  is  that  modem  times  take  delight  in  so  many 
absurdities.  I  do  not  say  this  to  lower  my  Mends,  I  only 
jsay  that  they  are  so,  and  that  people  must  not  be  astonished 
to  find  everything  just  as  it  is. 

How  the  Basilica  of  Palladio  looks  by  the  side  of  an  old 
castellated  kind  of  a  building,  dotted  all  over  with  windows 
of  diffident  sizes  (whose  removal,  tower  and  all,  the  artist 
evidently  contemplated), — ^it  is  impossible  to  describe — and 
besides  I  must  now,  by  a  strange  effort,  compress  my  own 
feelings,  for,  I  too,  alas !  find  here  side  by  side  both  what  I 
«eek  and  what  I  fly  from. 


JSepf.  20. 

Yesterday  we  had  the  opera,  which  lasted  till  midnight,  and 
I  was  glad  to  get  some  rest.  The  three  SuUanesees  and  the 
Bape  ^the  Seraglio  have  afforded  several  tatters,  out  of  which 
ihe  piece  haa  been  patched  up,  with  very  little  skill,    Th^ 
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music  is  agreeable  to  the  ear,  but  is  probably  by  an  amateur; 
for  not  a  single  thought  struck  me  as  being  new.  The  ballets^ 
on  the  other  hand,  were  charming.  The  principle  pair  of 
dancers  executed  an  AUemande  to  perfection. 

The  theatre  is  new,  pleasant,  beautiful,  modestly  magnifi- 
cent, imiform  throughout,  just  as  it  ought  to  be  in  a  provincial 
town.  Every  box  has  hangings  of  the  same  color,  and  the 
one  belonging  to  the  Capitan  Grandey  is  only  distinguished 
from  the  rest,  by  the  &ct  that  the  hangings  are  somewhat 
longer. 

Ihe  prima  donna,  who  is  a  great  favorite  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, is  tremendously  applauded,  on  her  entrance,  and  the 
"  gods"  are  quite  obstreperous  with  their  delight,  when  she 
does  anything  remarkably  well,  which  very  often  happens. 
Her  manners  are  natural,  she  has  a  pretty  figure,  a  fine 
voice,  a  pleasing  countenance,  and,  above  all,  a  really  modest 
demeanour,  while  there  might  be  more  grace  in  the  arms. 
However,  I  am  not  what  I  was,  I  feel  that  I  am  spoiled,  I  am 
spoiled  for  a  "god." 


Sept  21. 

To-day  I  visited  Dr.  Tura.  Five  years  ago  he  passionately 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  plants,  formed  a  herbarium  of 
the  Italian  flora,  and  laid  out  a  botanical  garden  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  former  bishop.  However,  all  that  has 
come  to  an  end.  Medical  practice  drove  away  natural 
history,  the  herbarium  is  eaten  by  worms,  the  bishop  is  dead, 
and  the  botanic  garden  is  again  rationally  planted  with  cab- 
bages and  garlic. 

Dr.  Tura  is  a  very  refined  and  good  man.  He  told  me  his 
history  with  frankness,  purity  of  mind,  and  modesty,  and 
altogether  spoke  in  a  very  definite  and  afiable  manner.  At 
the  same  time  he  did  not  like  to  open  his  cabinets,  which  per- 
haps were  in  no  very  presenteble  condition.  Our  conversa- 
tion soon  came  to  a  stand-stiU. 


Sept.  21.     Evening, 

I  called  upon  the  old  architect  Scamozzi,  who  has  published 
an  edition  of  Palladio's  buildings^  and  is  a  dihgent  artist,  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  his  art    He  gave  me  some  directions. 
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being  delighted  with  my  sympathy.  Among  Palladio's  build* 
ings  there  is  one,  for  which  I  always  had  an  especial  predi- 
lection, and  which  is  said  to  have  been  his  own  residence. 
When  it  is  seen  close,  there  is  &r  more  in  it  than  appears  in 
a  picture.  I  should  have  liked  to  draw  it,  and  to  illuminate  it 
with  colors,  to  show  the  material  and  the  age.  It  must  not, 
howeyer,  be  imagined  that  the  architect  has  built  himself  a 
palace.  The  house  is  the  most  modest  in  the  world,  with  only 
two  windows,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  broad  space, 
which  would  admit  a  third.  If  it  were  imitated  in  a  picture, 
which  should  exhibit  the  neighbouring  houses  at  the  same 
time,  the  spectator  would  be  pleased  to  observe  how  it  has 
been  let  in  between  them.  Canaletto  was  the  man  who  should 
have  painted  it. 


To-day  I  visited  the  splendid  building  which  stands  on  a 
pleasant  elevation  about  half  a  league  from  the  town,  and  is 
called  the  "  Rotonda.''  It  is  a  quadrangular  building,  enclo- 
sing a  circular  hall,  lighted  from  the  top.  On  all  the  four 
sides,  you  ascend  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  and  always  come  to 
a  vestibule,  which  is  formed  of  six  Corinthian  columns.  Pro- 
bably the  luxury  of  architecture  was  never  carried  to  so 
high  a  point.  The  space  occupied  by  the  steps  and  vestibules 
is  much  larger  than  that  occupied  by  the  house  itself;  for 
every  one  of  the  sides  is  as  grand  and  pleasing  as  the  front  of 
a  temple.  With  respect  to  the  iaside  it  may  be  called 
habitable,  but  not  comfortable.  The  haU  is  of  the  finest  pro- 
portions, and  so  are  the  chambers ;  but  they  would  hardly 
suffice  for  the  actual  wants  of  any  genteel  jGEunily  in  a  sum- 
mer-residence. On  the  other  hand  it  presents  a  most  beau^ 
tiful  appearance,  as  it  is  viewed  on  every  side  throughout 
the  district.  The  variety  which  is  produced  by  the  principal 
mass,  as,  together  with  the  projecting  columns,  it  is  gradu^dly 
brought  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  who  walks  round 
it,  is  very  great;  and  the  purpose  of  the  owner,  who  wished  to 
leave  a  large  trust-estate,  and  at  the  same  time  a  visible 
monument  of  his  wealth,  is  completely  obtained.  And  while 
the  building  appears  in  all  its  magnificence,  when  viewed 
from  any  spot  in  the  district,  it  also  forms  the  point  of  view  for 
a  most  agreeable  prospect.     You  may  see  the  Bachiglion^ 
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-ficmiiig  along,  and  taking  yesaels  down  firom  Verona  tt>  Hie 
Brenta,  wliile  yon  orerlook  the  exteBsrve  pooocDoionB  which  l^e 
MarqniB  Oapra  wished  to  -preoerfe  undivided  in  his  fimify. 
The  inflcriptions  on  the  fonr  gable^enda,  whidi  together  eon- 
stitate  one  wkc^e,  aiie  woithy  to  he  noted  down : 

Maiens  Capra  GabrielkB  £liiis 

Qui  ffides  has 
Arctiasimo  prim<^enitune  giaduinbjecit 

Una  cum  onmibus 
Censibafi  agns  vaUibus  et  oollibas 

Citra  yiam  magnam 
Memorise  perpetxiffi  xoandans  hec 

Dum  sustinet  ac  abstinet. 

The  conclusion  in  partieiibr  is  strange  enough.  A  man 
who  has  at  command  so  nmoh  wealth  and  such  a  capacious 
wiM,  still  feels  that  he  must  hear  and  Jbrbear,  This  can  be 
learned  at  a  less  expense. 


Sipt  22. 

This  evening  I  was  st  a  meettng  hdA  hfy  the  academy  «f 
the  "  Olympianfi.''  It  »  mere  plaj-work,  but  good  in  its 
way,  and  seems  to  keep  np  a  little  spioe  and  life  among  the  | 

people.    There  is  the  great  baU  by  I^Uadio's  theartre,  hand- 
somely lighted  up;  the  Capitan  and  a  portion  of  the  nobilily  i 
«re  present,  besides  a  pubHc  composed  of  educated  persons,              ( 
and  several  of  the  elergy ;  the  whole  assembily  amoimting  to             " 
about  five  hundred.                                                                                i 

The  question  proposed  by  the  prendent  lor  to-^y's  sitting  { 

was  this:  *'  Wbidi  has  been  most  serviceable  to  the  fine  arts, 
inventi(Mi  or  imitation?  "  l^is  was  -a  happy  notion,  for  if  the 
ahematives  whioh  are  involved  in  tiie  question  are  kept  duly 
apart,  one  may  go  on  debating  for  centuries.  The  acade- 
micians have  gallantly  availed  themselves  of  the  occasion,  and  i 
have  produced  all  sorts  of  tilings  in  prose  and  Terse, — some  ^ 
Tery  good. 

Then  ti^ere  is  the  liveliest  |Kiblie.  Hie  audience  cry  hravo, 
and  elap  Idteir  hands  and  ku^.  ^liat  a  thing  it  is  to  stand 
thus  before  one's  nation,  and  amuse  i^em  in  person!  We 
must  «et  'down  our  be^  productions  in  \Atask  Mnd  while ;  a^vf 


«tte  fiqpuats  doWB  with  tiiein  in  a  comer,  aad  scnibbtes  at  tiseift 
as  he  oan. 

It  inay  be  ittaffiwed  that  evon  on  thas  oeonsion  Paladio 
would  be  eoi9Ltiniifl& J  appeakd  to,  wke^er  the  discoarse  w«s  in 
fatour  of  inrenticRi  or  imitation.  At  the  end,  which  is  always 
the  right  place  for  a  joke,  one  of  the  speakers  hit  on  a  happy 
thought,  and  said  that  the  o^ers  had  abeady  taken  PaUadao 
away  from  him,  so  that  he,  for  his  part,  would  praise  Frazil 
o6Schini,  the  great  silk-^manuifoctarer.  He  then  began  to 
fihow  the  advantages  whidi  this  enterprising  man,  and 
through  him  the  city  of  Y ieenza,  had  deriyed  £ram  imitating 
the  Lyoimese  and  Floreirtine  stiilfe,  and  tiiience  came  to  the 
eoQckision  titiait  imitation  staads  &ir  aibove  inrentiocu  Hxm 
was  done  witii  so  much  humour,  that  lunnterFOiited  laughter 
was  excited  Generally  iAame  who  spoke  in  favor  of  imitation 
obtaifted  the  most  applause,  for  they  said  noHung  but  what 
was  adapted  to  the  thoughts  and  ca^weities  of  the  multit»ie. 
Once  the  public,  by  a  violent  clapping  of  hands,  gave  ite 
hearty  approval  to  a  most  clumsy  sopldsm,  when  it  had  not 
felt  many  good-— nay,  excellent  things,  ikxt  had  been  said  in 
honour  of  invention.  I  am  very  glad  I  have  witnessed  this 
scene,  for  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  see  Palladio,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  long  a  tmie,  still  honoured  by  his  fellow-citizens, 
as  Uteir  polair->fltar  aasd  model. 


SepL  22. 

This  m^mh!^  I  was  at  l^ne,  whoeh  Kes  ^mrik  towards  the 
m:ountaiiis,  wliere  a  new  bmlcLmg  has  he&n  erected  aft^  an 
old  plan,  of  wtiieh  there  mfay  be  a  little  to  say.  Thus  do  they 
here  honour  everytixing  tiiat  belongs  to  liie  good  period,  ana 
have  sense  enoc^  to  nd^e  a  new  building  on  -a  plan  whidbi 
Hiey  have  inherited.  The  chdiemt  is  'exoeUeixtily  situated  m  a 
large  plain,  having  b^ind  it  the  ealcareous  Alps,  without 
any  mountaiiis  intervaiiBg.  A  stream  of  tiving  water  flows 
aloug  the  ktid  causeway  from  each  side  of  the  building, 
towards  those  who  approach  it,  and  waters  the  broad  fields  of 
rice  through  wliich  one  passes. 

I  have  now  seen  but  two  Italian  cities,  and  for  the  firgt  time, 
And  have  spoken  vnlSi  but  few  persons,  and  yet  I  know  my 
Itidkms  pretty  well.    Hiey  are  Wk»  covitiers,  who  ooznider 
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themBelvee  the  first  people  in  the  world,  and  who,  on  the 
strength  of  certain  advantages,  which  cannot  be  denied  them, 
can  indulge  with  impunity  in  so  comfortable  a  thought.  The 
Italians  appear  to  me  a  right  good  people.  Only  one  must 
see  the  children  and  the  common  people  as  I  see  them  now, 
and  can  see  them,  while  I  am  always  open  to  them, — ^nay, 
always  lay  myself  open  to  them.  What  figures  and  faces 
there  are  f 

It  is  especially  to  be  commended  in  the  Vicentians,  that 
with  them  one  enjoys  the  privileges  of  a  lai^  city.  What* 
ever  a  person  does,  they  do  not  stare  at  him,  but  if  he 
addresses  them,  they  are  conversable  and  pleasant,  especially 
the  women,  who  please  me  much.  I  do  not  mean  to  find 
fikult  with  the  Veronese  women;  they  are  well  made  and 
have  a  decided  pupil,  but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  pale, 
and  the  Zendal  is  to  Uieir  disadvantage,  because  one  looks  for 
something  charming  under  the  beautiful  costume.  I  have 
foimd  here  some  very  pretty  creatures,  especially  some  with 
black  locks,  who  inspire  me  with  peculiar  interest.  There  are 
also  fairer  beauties  who,  however,  do  not  please  me  so  well. 


Padua^  Sept  26.     Evening, 

In  four  hours  I  have  this  day  come  here  from  Yicenza, 
crammed  luggage  and  all  into  a  little  one-seated  chaise, 
called  a  ^^Sedtola.*^  Generally  the  joum^  is  performed  with 
ease  in  three  hovn  and  a  half,  but  as  I  wisned  to  pass  th^ 
delightful  day-time  in  the  open  air,  I  was  glad  that  die  VeU 
turino  fell  short  of  his  duty.  The  route  goes  constantly  south- 
wai'ds  over  the  most  fertile  plains,  and  between  hedges  and 
trees,  without  further  prospect,  until  at  last  the  beautiM 
mountains,  extending  from  the  east  towards  the  south,  are 
seen  on  the  right  hand.  The  abundance  of  the  festoons  of 
plants  and  fruit,  which  hang  over  walls  and  hedges,  and  down 
the  trees,  is  indescribable.  The  roofs  are  loaded  with  gourds, 
and  the  strangest  sort  of  cucumbers  are  hanging  from  poles 
and  trellises. 

From  the  observatory  I  could  take  the  clearest  survey  pos- 
sible of  the  fine  situation  of  the  town.  Towards  the  north 
are  the  Tyrolese  mountains,  covered  with  snow,  and  half 
hidden  by  clouds,  and  joined  by  the  Vicentian  mountains  on 
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^e  north-west.  Then  towards  the  west  are  the  nearer  moun- 
tains  of  £ste,  the  shapes  and  recesses  of  which  are  plainly  to 
be  seen*  Towards  the  south-east  is  a  verdant  sea  of  plsmts, 
without  a  trace  of  elevation,  tree  after  tree,  bush  a^r  bush, 
plantation  after  plantation,  while  houses,  villas,  and  churches, 
dazzling  with  whiteness,  peer  out  from  among  the  green. 
Against  the  horizon  I  plainly  saw  the  tower  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice,  with  other  smaller  towers. 


Padua,  Sept,  17. 

I  have  at  last  obtained  the  works  of  PaUadio,  not  indeed 
the  original  edition,  which  I  saw  at  Vicenza,  where  the  cuts 
are  in  wood,  but  a  &c-simile  in  copper,  published  at  the 
expense  of  an  excellent  man,  named  Smith,  who  was  formerly 
the  English  consul  at  Venice.  We  must  give  the  English  this 
credit,  that  they  have  long  known  how  to  prize  what  is  good, 
and  have  a  magnificent  way  of  di£^ing  it. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  purchase  I  entered  a  book-shop, 
which  in  Italy  presents  quite  a  peculiar  appearance.  Around 
it  are  arranged  the  books,  all  stitched,  and  durii^  the  whole 
day  good  society  may  be  found  in  the  shop,  which  is  a  lounge 
for  sll  the  secular  clergy,  nobility,  and  artists  who  are  in  any 
way  connected  with  literature.  One  asks  for  a  book,  opens 
it,  and  amuses  himself  as  one  can.  Thus  I  foimd  a  knot  of 
half  a  dozen  all  of  whom  became  attentive  to  me,  when  I 
asked  for  the  works  of  Palladio.  While  the  master  of  the 
shop  looked  for  the  book,  they  commended  it,  and  gave  me  infor- 
mation respecting  the  original  and  the  copy ;  they  were  well 
acquainted  with  Ihe  work  itself  and  with  the  merits  of  the  author. 
Taking  me  for  an  architect  they  praised  me  for  having  recourse 
to  this  master  in  preference  to  all  the  rest,  saying  that  he  was 
of  more  practical  utility  than  Vitruvius  himself,  since  he  had 
tiiorougUy  studied  the  ancients  and  antiquity,  and  had  sought 
to  adapt  the  latter  to  the  wants  of  our  own  times.  I  con- 
versed for  a  long  time  with  these  friendly  men,  learned  some- 
thing about  the  remarkable  objects  in  the  city,  and  took  my 
leave. 

Where  men  have  bmlt  churches  to  saints,  a  place  may  some- 
times be  foimd  in  them,  where  monuments  to  intellectual 
jpen  may  be  set  up.    The  bust  of  Cardinal  Bembo  stands 
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between  lonie  eohotte.  it  ie  a  haadbrnme  &ee,  stroagly  drawn 
in,  if  I  may  use  tbe  oxfomabn,  a&d  with  a  copious  beanl. 
Tbe  inscription  nun  liLus:  ^'-Petni  Bembi  Gazd.  imagineBi 
Hier.  Guerinw  Ismeni  f.  in  publico  ponendam  cura^it  ut 
ciryiis  ingemi  momimeiita  nteoaa  aiiKt,  ejnw  corporis  qao^^ 
memoria  ne  a  poeteritate  desideietur." 

With  aU  its  (Hgnitf  the  Univiersity  ganre  me  <tibe  horrors,  as  a 
building.  lamgladthatlhadoHxtiungtokarmisLit.  One  cannot 
inu^ine  such  a  narrow  compass  for  a  school,  even  though, 
as  the  student  of  a  Grerman  university,  one  may  have  suffered 
a  great  deal  on  the  benches  of  the  Auditorium.  The  anato- 
mical theatre  is  a  perloct  Hiodel  of  the  art  of  presabug  students 
tocher.  The  audience  are  piled  one  above  another  in  a  taU 
pomted  funnel.  Hi^  look  down  u|ion  the  nanow  apaee 
where  the  table  stanita,  8nd»  as  no  dayli^t  Mis  upon  it,  tike 
Professor  must  demonstrate  by  lamplight.  The  boitaniG  gar^ 
dea  is  much  moaee  pzetty  and  dieerloi.  Several  plants  caa 
remain  in  the  ground  dwing  ^e  winter,  itHxy  areeet  near  | 

the  walk,  or  at  no  great  distanoe  ^m  tihenou    At  tbe  end  of  | 

Oetober  the  wIk^  is  hw^  vfcr,  and  the  pvoeees  of  haaiing  is  | 

eanried  on  for  the  &w  remaining  mostha.  It  is  pteasant  and 
iiistructiye  to  walk  thiou|[^  a  vegetatioasL  tiiat  ie  strange  to  us. 
With  ordinary  pkoaitSy  as  well  aa  with  othear  objeeia  &at  have 
been  long  Sumliar  to  us,  we  at  laet  do  not  Hunk  at  aU,  and  1 

trhat  is  feokiag  without  thinking  ?   Anndst  iMM  fariety  which  I 

Qomeaupon  me  quite  new,  tiie  idea  i^t  alUbmn  <xf  plants  | 

may,  pediaps,  be  developed  from  aeingle  Ibnn,  becomes  moore 
Lively  than  evez^    On  this  pnnoipile  alone  it  wWd  be  possible  ^. 

to  define  orders  and  daases,  widoh,  itrseeme  tome,  has  hitherto 
been  done  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner.  At  this  point  I  stand 
&8t  in  my  botanical  idiflosopl^,  and  I  do  not  see  how  I  am  to 
extrieate  myfi€il£    "Dte  depth  and  breadth  of  this  business  I 

asem  to  me  quite  equal.  | 

The  great  square,  called  Fraio  deUa  VaUe^  is  a  very  wide  ^ 

space,  where  the  chief  fair  is  held  in  June*     Ibe  wood^i.  \i 

booths  in  the  middle  of  it  do  not  produce  the  most  :&vourable 
appearance,  but  "^e  inhabitants  assure  me  that  there  wiU  soon 
be  B.fiera  of  stone  here,  like  that  at  Verona.  One  has  hopes 
of  tiins  already,  from  the  manner  in  whieh  the  Prmt^  is  sur- 
rounded, and  whieka;ffi>rds  a  very  beautiful  and  imposing  view. 

A.fauge  9val  it  auzrounded  with  statues^  fSk  lepveeenting 
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oelelR'ated  men,  who  ha,ye  taught  or  itudied  at  Ibe  Unirer- 
Mty.     An^  native  or  foreigner  is  alknred  in  enet 
of  a  certain  lize  to  aoycoontrjBuuiwkinsRUUi,  aa  » 
merit  of  the  person  and  iaa  aeadiaiical  reaideBce  at 

A  moat  filled  with  'wster  goes  round  1^  OTaL  O 
brid^  which  lead  up  to  it  Bta>d  colosBal  figure*  oS  ] 
Boges;  the  other  statuCB,  wbnch  are  smaller,  han 
up  b}r  oorporatioiii,  prtntte  indiridRals,  oc  foreign 
King  of  Sweden  eanaed  a  figure  of  Oustavos  Adol] 
erected,  because  it  is  eaid  he  enee  heard  a  lecture  : 
The  AFi3bdiike  Leopold  rerived  the  memory  of  Pet 
Galileo.  The  etatneis  are  in  a  good,  modem  stjh 
tliem  radter  affected,  some  Tcry  natural,  and  t 
costume  of  their  rank  and  dignity.  The  interiptio] 
oommendation.     There  is  nothing  in  them  abmrd  o: 

At  any  university  die  thought  would  have  been 
one  (and  here  it  is  particnlaily  so),  because  it  is  Ter 
All  to  see  a  wh(^  hae  of  d^nrted  woitiiiei  thus  cc 
^;aia.  It  will  perhaps  form  a  very  beaiatifal  PrtUo, 
wooden  Piira  diall  be  remetrcd,  and  one  bnih  of  Blot 
ing  to  the  aforesaid  plan. 

In  the  ocmsistofy  of  a  fraternity  d«£cated  to  EL 
there  are  some  piotima  at  an  eariy  date,  which  rem: 
the  dd  GemDm  paintings,  and  aJeo  soue  by  Titian, 
may  be  renrarked  tbe  great  pragrew  "witich  do  one 
on  the  other  side  of  tbe  Alps,  ^nniediately  efterwE 
works  by  some  of  the  most  modem  painters.  The 
as  l^ey  could  not  bape  to  soeoeed  in  the  l^ly  and  tt 
have  bc<3i  levy  happy  in  hitting  the  hnmonxH.  1 
lation  of  John  b^  rituetta  is,  in  this  sense,  a  capita 
if  oae  csncHice  allow  the  master's  mauncr.  John  is 
with  his  hands  before  him,  and  his  right  knee  oo  a  otoB 
towards  heaven.  One  of  the  strfdiers,  who  is  bindii 
bending  round  on  one  side,  and  looking  into  Jus  &o< 
ms  wondering  at  his  patient  reagnatisn.  Higher  ' 
another,  who  is  to  deal  Ihe  &tai  blow.  He  does  not, 
hold  the  swtn^,  b«t  makes  a  motion  with  his  hands 
vhs  is  praotasing  the  slzohe  beforehand.  A  third  I 
the  sword  out  of  the  scabbard.  The  thought  is  hap 
grand,  and  the  composition  n  sttAing  and  {nwlucee 
eSbd 
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In  the  church  of  the  Eremitani  I  have  seen  pictures  by 
Mantegna,  one  of  the  older  painters,  at  which  I  am  astonished. 
What  a  sharp,  strict  actuality  is  exhibited  in  these  pictures ! 
It  is  from  this  actuality,  thoroughly  true,  not  apparent,  merely 
and  falsely  effective,  and  appealing  solely  to  tiie  imagination, 
but  solid,  pure,  bright,  elaborated,  conscientious,  delicate,  and 
circumscribed — an  actuality  which  had  about  it  something 
severe,  credulous,  and  laborious;  it  is  from  this,  I  say,  that 
the  later  painters  proceeded  (as  I  remarked  in  the  pictures  by 
Titian),  in  order  that  by  the  liveliness  of  their  own  genius, 
the  enei^  of  their  nature  illumined  at  the  same  time  by  the 
mind  of  the  predecessors,  and  exalted  by  their  force,  they 
might  rise  higher  and  higher,  and  elevated  above  the  earth, 
produce  forms  that  were  heavenly  indeed,  but  still  true. 
Thus  was  art  developed  after  the  barbarous  period. 

The  hall  of  audience  in  the  town-house,  properly  designated 
by  the  augmentative  "  Salone,'*  is  such  a  huge  inclosure 
that  one  cannot  conceive  it,  much  less  recall  it  to  one's  imme- 
diate memory.  It  is  three  hundred  feet  long,  one  hundred  feet 
broad,  and  one  hundred  feet  h^h,  measured  up  to  the.  roof, 
which  covers  it  quite  in.  So  accustomed  are  these  people  to 
live  in  the  open  air,  that  the  architects  look  out  for  a  market- 
place to  over-arch.  And  there  is  no  question  that  this  huge 
vaulted  space  produces  quite  a  peculiar  effect.  It  is  an 
inclosed  infinity,  which  has  more  analogy  to  man's  habits  and 
feelings  than  the  starry  heavens.  The  latter  takes  us  out  of 
ourselves,  the  former  insensibility  brings  us  back  to  our- 
selves. 

For  the  same  reason  I  also  like  to  stay  in  the  Church  of 
S.  Justina.  This  church,  which  is  eighty-five  feet  long,  and  high 
and  broad  in  proportion,  is  built  in  a  grand  and  simple  st^'^le. 
This  evening  I  seated  myself  in  a  comer,  and  indulged  in 
quiet  contemplation.  Then  I  felt  myself  truly  alone,  for  no 
one  in  the  world,  even  if  he  had  thought  of  me  for  the 
moment,  would  have  looked  for  me  here. 

Now  everything  ought  to  be  packed  up  again,  for  to-mor- 
row morning  I  set  off  by  water,  upon  the  Brenta.  It  rained 
to-day,  but  now  it  has  cleared  up,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able 
to  see  the  lagunes  and  the  Bride  of  the  Sea  by  beautiful  day- 
light, and  to  greet  my  friends  from  her  bosom. 


VENICE. 

.  Now  it  stood  written  on  my  page  in  the  Book  of  Fate,  that 
pn  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  September,  by  5  o'clock,  German 
time,  I  should  see  Venice  for  the  first  time,  as  I  passed  from 
the  Brenta  into  the  lagunes,  and  that,  soon  afterwards,  I 
ghould  actually  enter  and  visit  this  strange  island-city,  this 
heaven-like  republic.  So  now.  Heaven  be  praised,  Venice  is 
no  longer  to  me  a  bare  and  a  hollow  name,  which  has  so 
long  tormented  me, — me^  the  mental  enemy  of  mere  verbal 
sounds. 

As  the  first  of  the  gondoliers  came  up  to  the  ship  (they 
come  in  order  to  convey  more  quickly  to  Venice  those  passen- 
gers who  are  in  a  hurry),  I  recollected  an  old  plaything,  of 
which,  perhaps,  I  had  not  thought  for  twenty  years.  My 
father  had  a  beautiful  model  of  a  gondola  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  [from  Italy] ;  he  set  a  great  v*alue  upon  it, 
and  it  was  considered  a  great  treat,  when  I  was  allowed  ^o 
play  with  it.  The  first  beaks  of  tinned  iron-plate,  the  black 
gondola-gratings,  all  greeted  me  like  old  acquaintances,  and 
I  experienced  again  dear  emotions  of  my  childhood  which  had 
been  long  unknown. 

I  am  well  lodged  at  the  sign  of  the  Qtteen  of  England^  not 
&r  from  the  square  of  S.  Mark,  which  is,  indeed,  the  chief 
advantage  of  the  spot.  My  windows  look  upon  a  narrow 
canal  between  lofty  houses,  a  bridge  of  one  arch  is  immedi- 
ately below  me,  and  directly  opposite  is  a  narrow,  bustling 
alley.  Thus  am  I  lodged,  and  here  I  shall  remain  imtil  I 
kave  made  up  my  packet  for  Germany,  and  imtil  I  am  satiated 
with  the  sight  of  flie  city.  I  can  now  really  enjoy  the  soli- 
tude for  wmch  I  have  longed  so  ardently,  for  nowhere  does  a 
man  feel  himself  more  solitary  than  in  a  crowd,  where  he 
must  push  his  way  imknown  to  every  one.  Perhaps  in  Venice 
there  is  only  one  person  who  knows  me,  and  he  will  not  come 
in  contact  with  me  all  at  once. 


m 


Venice,  September  28,  1786. 
A  few  words  on  my  journey  hither  from  Padua.    The  pas- 
sage on  the  Brenta,  in  the  public  vessel,  and  in  good  company, 
is  highly  agreeable.     The  banks  are  ornamented  with  gardens 
and  villas,  little  hamlets  come  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
Vol.  II.      *  u 
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the  animated  highroad  may  be  seen  here  a^d  there.  As  the 
descent  of  the  river  is  by  means  of  locks,  there  is  often  a  little 
pause,  which  may  be  employed  in  looking  about  the  country, 
and  in  tasting  the  fruits,  which  are  offered  in  great  abundance. 
You  then  enter  your  vessel  again,  and  move  on  throogli  a 
world,  which  is  itself  in  motion,  and  which  is  full  of  life  and 
fertility. 

To  so  many  changing  forms  and  images  a  phenomenon  was 
added,  which,  although  derived  from  Germany,  was  quite  in 
its  place  here — I  mean  two  pilgrims,  the  first  whom  I  have 
seen  closely.  They  have  a  right  to  travel  gratis  in  this  public 
conveyance ;  but  because  the  rest  of  the  passengers  dislike 
coming  into  contact  with  them,  they  do  not  sit  in  the  covered 
part,  but  in  the  after-part  beside  the  steersman.  They  w«re 
stared  at  as  a  phenomenon  even  at  the  present  day,  and  as  in 
former  times  many  vagabonds  had  made  use  of  this  cloak, 
they  were  but  lightly  esteemed.  When  I  learned  that  they 
were  Germans,  and  coidd  speak  no  language  but  their  own,  I 
joined  them,  and  found  that  they  came  from  the  Paderbom 
territory.  Both  of  them  were  men  of  more  than  fifty  jears 
of  age,  and  of  a  dark,  but  good-humoured  physiognomy.  They 
had  first  visited  the  sepulchre  of  the  '*  Three  Kings"  at 
Cologne,  had  then  travelled  through  Germany,  and  were  now 
togetiier  on  their  way  back  to  Rome  and  Upper  Italy,  whence 
one  intended  to  set  out  for  Westphalia,  and  the  other  to  pay 
a  visit  of  adoration  to  St.  James  of  Compostella. 

Their  dress  was  the  well-known  costume  of  pilgrims,  but 
they  looked  much  better  with  this  tucked  up  robe,  than  the 
pilgrims  in  long  taffeta  garments,  we  are  accustomed  to  exhibit 
at  our  masquerades.  The  long  cape,  the  round  hat,  the  staff 
and  cockle  (the  latter  used  as  the  most  innocent  drinking- 
vessel) — all  h£id  its  signification,  and  its  immediate  use,  while 
a  tin-case  held  their  passports.  Most  remarkable  of  all  were 
their  small,  red  morocco  pocket-books,  in  which  they  kept  all 
the  Uttle  implements  that  might  be  wanted  for  any  smiple 
necessity.  They  took  them  out  on  finding  that  something 
wanted  mending  in  their  garment?. 

The  steersman,  highly  pleased  to  find  an  interpreter,  made 
me  ask  them  several  questions,  and  thus  I  learned  a  great 
deal  about  their  views,  and  especially  about  their  expedition. 
They  made  bitter  complaints  against  their  brethren  in  the 
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fdth,  and  ef^n  against  the  clergy,  both  secular  and  monastic. 
Piety,  tbey  said,  must  be  a  ¥ery  scarce  commodity,  since  no 
one  would  belieye  in  theirs,  but  they  were  treated  as  vagrants 
in  almost  every  Catholic  country,  although  they  produced  the 
route  which  had  been  clerically  prescribed,  and  ^e  passports 
given  by  the  bishop.  On  i^e  other  hand,  they  described,  with 
a  great  deal  of  emotion,  how  well  they  had  been  received  by 
protestants,  and  made  spedal  mention  of  a  country  clergyman 
in  Suabia,  and  still  more  of  his  wife,  who  had  prevailed  on  her 
somewhat  unwilling  husband  to  give  them  an  abundant  repast, 
of  which  they  stood  in  great  need.  On  taking  leave,  the  good 
couple  had  given  them  a  "  convention's  dollar,"*  which  they 
found  very  serviceable,  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  Catholic 
territory.  Upon  this,  one  of  them  said,  Nvith  all  the  elevation 
of  which  he  was  capable:  *'  We  include  this  lady  every  day 
in  our  prayers,  and  implore  Gk)d  that  he  will  open  her  eyes, 
as  he  has  opened  her  heart  towards  us,  and  take  her,  although 
late,  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholie  Church.  And  thus  we 
hope  that  we  shall  meet  her  in  Paradise  hereafter." 

As  I  sat  upon  the  little  gang- way  whidi  led  to  the  deck, 
I  explained  as  much  as  was  necessary  and  useful  to  the  steers- 
man, and  to  some  other  persons  who  had  crowded  from  the 
cabin  into  this  narrow  space.  The  pij^rima  received  seme 
paltry  donations,  for  the  Italian  is  not  foad  of  giving.  Upon 
this  they  drew  out  some  little  c<HHiecrated  ticJcets,  cm  which 
might  be  seen  the  representation  of  the  three  sainted  kings, 
wi&  some  prayers  addressed  to  them.  The  worthy  men 
entreated  me  to  distribute  these  tickets  amoaig  the  little  party, 
and  explain  how  invaluable  they  were.  In  this  I  succeeded 
perfectly,  for  when  the  two  men  appeared  to  be  greatly  em- 
barrassed as  to  how  they  should  find  the  c<ttvent  devoted  to 
pilgrims  in  so  large  a  place  as  Venice,  the  sleersman  was 
touched,  and  promised  that,  when  they  landed,  he  would  giv? 
a  boj  a  trifle  to  lead  them  to  that  distant  spot.  He  added  to 
me  m  confidence,  that  they  would  find  but  little  welcome^ 
*^  The  institution,"  he  said,  '^  was  founded  to  admit  I  don't 
know  how  many  pilgrims,"  Imt  now  it  has  become  greatly  eon^. 
tracted,  and  the  revenues  are  otherwise  employed." 

♦  A  "convention's  dollar*'  is  a  dollar  coined  in  consequence  of  an 
agreement  made  between  several  of  the  German  states,  in  tbo  year  1750^ 
9rlieiitheyiennese8t9iidardwai.Kk>pted.--^TaANt.  ,: 

V  2 
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During  this  conversation  we  liad  gone  down  the  beautiful 
Brenta,  leaving  behind  us  many  a  noble  garden,  and  many  a 
noble  palace,  and  casting  a  rapid  glance  at  the  populous  and 
thriving  hamlets,  which  lay  along  the  banks.  Several  gon- 
dolos  wound  about  the  ship  as  soon  as  we  had  entered  the 
lagunes.  A  Lombard,  well  acquainted  with  Venice,  asked 
me  to  accompany  him,  that  we  might  enter  all  the  quicker, 
and  escape  the  nuisance  of  the  custom-house.  Those  who 
endeavom^  to  hold  us  back,  he  contrived  to  put  off  with  a 
little  drink-money,  and  so,  in  a  cheerful  sunset,  we  floated  to 
the  place  of  our  destination. 


Sept  29  {MichaehfMS'Day),    Evening. 

So  much  has  already  been  told  and  printed  about  Venice^ 
that  I  shall  not  be  circumstantial  in  my  description,  but  shall 
only  say  how  it  struck  me.  Now,  in  this  instance  again,  that 
which  makes  the  chief  impression  upon  me,  is  the  people, — a 
great  mass,  who  live  an  involuntary  existence  determined  by 
the  changing  circumstances  of  the  moment. 

It  was  for  no  idle  £Euicy  that  this  race  fled  to  these  islands; 
it  was  no  mere  whim  which  impelled  those  who  followed  to 
combine  with  them ;  necessity  taught  them  to  look  for  security 
in  a  highly  disadvantageous  situation,  that  afterwards  became 
most  advantageous,  enduing  them  with  talent,  when  the  whole 
northern  world  was  inmiersed  in  gloom.  Their  increase  and 
their  wealth  were  a  necessary  consequence.  New  dwellings 
arose  close  against  dwellings,  rocks  took  the  place  of  sand  and 
marsh,  houses  sought  the  sky,  being  forced  like  trees  inclosed 
in  a  narrow  compass,  to  seek  in  height  what  was  denied  them 
in  breadth.  Being  niggards  of  every  inch  of  ground,  as  having 
been  from  the  very  ferst  compressed  into  a  narrow  compass, 
tiiey  allowed  no  more  room  for  the  streets  than  was  just  neces* 
sary  to  separate  a  row  of  houses  from  the  one  opposite,  and  to 
afford  the  citizens  a  narrow  passage.  Moreover,  water  sup- 
plied the  place  of  street,  square,  and  promenade.  The  Vene- 
tian was  forced  to  become  a  new  creature;  and  thus  Venice 
<;an  only  be  compared  with  itself.  The  large  canal,  winding 
like  a  serpent,  yields  to  no  street  in  the  world,  and  nothing  can 
be  put  byithe.side  of  the  space  in  front  of  St.  Mark's  square — I 
mean  that  great  minor  of  water,  which  is  encompassedby  Venice 
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Proper,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  Across  the  watery  surface^ 
you  see  to  the  left  the  island  of  St.  Qeorgio  Maggiore,  to  th& 
right  a  little  further  off  the  Ghiidecca  and  its  canal,  and  still 
more  distant  the  Dogana  (Custom-house)  and  the  entrance 
into  the  Carud  Grande^  where  right  before  us  two  immense 
marble  temples  are  glittering  in  the  sunshine.  AH  the  views 
and  prospects  have  been  so  often  engraved,  that  my  Mends 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  clear  idea  of  them. 

After  dinner  I  hastened  to  fix  my  first  impression  of  the 
whole,  and  without  a  guide,  and  merely  observing  the  car- 
dinal points,  threw  myself  into  the  labyrinth  of  the  city,  which 
though  everywhere  intersected  by  larger  or  smaller  canals, 
is  again  connected  by  bridges.  The  narrow  and  crowded 
appearance  of  the  yhole  cannot  be  conceived  by  one  who  has 
not  seen  it.  In  most  cases  one  can  quite  or  nearly  measure 
the  breadth  of  the  street,  by  stretching  out  one's  arms,  and. 
in  the  narrowest,  a  person  would  scrape  his  elbows  if  he-, 
walked  with  his  arms  a-kimbo.  Some  streets,  indeed,  arOi 
wider,  and  here  and  there  is  a  little  square,  but  comparatively 
all  may  be  called  narrow. 

I  easily  found  the  grand  canal,  and  the  principal  bridge-— 
the  Bialto,  which  consists  of  a  single  arch  of  white  marble. 
Looking  down  from  this,  one  has  a  fine  prospect,-— the  canal 
fuU  of  ships,  which  bring  every  necessary  from  the  con* 
tinent,  and  put  in  chiefiy  at  tiiis  place  to  unload,  while 
between  them  is  a  swarm  of  gondolas.  To-day,  especially, 
being  Michaelmas,  the  view  was  wonderfully  animated;  but 
to  give  some  notion  of  it,  I  must  go  back  a  little. 

The  two  principal  paxts  of  Venice,  which  are  divided  by.  - 
the  grand  canal,  are  connected  by  no  other  bridge  than  the 
Eialto,  but  several  means  of  communication  are  provided* 
and  the  river  is  crossed  in  open  boats  at  certain  fixed  points. 
To-day  a  veiy  pretty  effect  was  produced,  by  the  niunber  of '" 
well-^ssed  ladies,  who,  their  features  concealed  beneath 
large  black  veils,  were  being  ferried  over  in  lai^e  parties  at  ^ 
time,  in  order  to  go  to  the  church  of  the  Archangel,  whose 
festival  was  being  solemnised.     I  left  the  bridge  and  went  to  • 
one  of  the  points  of  landing,  to  see  the  parties  as  they  left  the 
boats.     I  discovered  some  very  fine  forms  and  faces  among 
them. 

After  I  had  become  tired  of  this  amusement,  I  seated  myself 
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in  a  gondola,  and,  quitting  the  nanow  streets  with  the  inten- 
ti<m  of  witnessing  a  spectacle  of  an  opposite  description,  went 
along  the  northern  part  of  the  grand  canal,  into  the  lagunes, 
and  then  entered  the  canal  deUa  Gnidecca,  going  as  £u:  as  the 
square  of  St  Mark.  Now  was  I  also  one  of  tlie  birds  of  the 
Adriatic  sea,  as  every  Venetian  feels  himself  to  be,  whilst  le* 
dining  in  his  gondola.  I  then  thought  with  due  honour  of  my 
good  &ther,  who  knew  of  nothing  better  than  to  talk  about 
the  things  I  now  witnessed.  And  will  it  not  be  so  with 
me  likewise?  All  that  surrounds  me  is  dignifi.edr-4t  grand 
venerable  work  of  combined  human  energies,  a  noUe 
monument,  not  of  a  ruler,  but  of  a  people.  And  if  their 
lagunes  are  gradually  filling  up,  if  unwholesome  yapours 
are  floating  over  the  marsh,  if  their  trad^  is  declining  and 
their  power  has  sunk,  stiU  the  great  place  and  the  essen* 
tial  character  will  not  for  a  moment,  be  less  venerable  to  the 
observer.  Venice  succumbs  to  time,  like  everything  that  has 
a  phenomenal  existence. 


S^t.  80. 

Towards  evening  I  again  rambled,  without  a  guide,  into  the 
remotest  quarters  of  the  city.  The  bridges  here  are  all  pro* 
vided  with  stairs,  that  gondolas,  and  even  larger  vessels,  mBy 
pass  conveniently  under  the  arches.  I  sought  to  find  my 
#ay  in  and  out  of  this  labyrinth,  without  asking  anybody, 
and,  on  this  occasion  also,  only  guiding  myself  by  the  points 
tf£  the  compass.  One  disentangles  one's  self  at  last,  but  it  is  a 
wonderful  compKcation,  and  my  manner  of  obtaining  a  sen-> 
sible  impression  of  it,  is  the  best.  I  have  now  been  to  the 
remotest  points  of  the  city,  and  observed  the  conduct,  mode  of 
life,  manners,  and  character  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  in  every 
quarter  they  are  different.  Gracious  Heaven!— <What  a  poor 
good  sort  of  animal  man  is,  after  all ! 

Most  of  the  smaller  houses  stand  immediately  on  the  canals» 
but  there  are  here  and  there  quays  of  stone,  beautifully 
paved,  along  which  one  may  take  a  pleasant  walk  between  the 
wat^r,  and  the  churches,  and  palaces.  Particularly  cheerM 
and  agreeable  is  the  long  stone  quay  on  the  northern  side,  from 
Which  the  islands  are  visible,  especially  Muzano,  which  is  a 
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Venice  on  a  small  scale*     The  interveniiig  lagunes  are  all 
aliye  with  little  gondolas* 

Sept  80.     Eeemng. 

To-day  I  have  enlarged  my  notions  of  Venice  by  procuring 
A  plan  of  it.  When  I  had  stodiedit  for  some  time,  I  ascended 
the  tower  of  St.  Mark,  where  an  imique  spectacle  is  presented 
to  the  eye.  It  was  noon,  and  the  sim  was  so  bright  that  I 
•could  see  places  near  and  distant  without  a  glass.  The  tide 
coyered  the  lagunes,  and  when  I  turned  my  eyes  towards 
what  is  called  the  Lido  (this  is  a  narrow  strip  of  earth,  which 
bounds  the  lagunes),  I  saw  the  sea  for  the  first  time  with 
49ome  sails  upon  it.  In  the  lagunes  themselves  some  gallies 
^ind  frigates  are  lying,  destined  to  join  the  Chevalier  Emo, 
who  is  making  war  on  the  Algerines,  but  detained  by  un- 
£ivorable  winds.  The  mountains  of  Padua  and  Vicenza,  and 
the  mountain-chain  of  Tyrol,  beautifully  boimd  the  picture 
t>etween  the  north  and  west. 


October  1* 

I  went  out  and  surveyed  the  dty  from  many  points  of  view, 
and  as  it  was  Sunday,  I  was  struck  by  the  great  want  of 
<?leanline8S  in  the  streets,  which  forced  me  to  make  some 
reflections.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  poHoy  in  this  mat- 
ter, for  the  people  scrape  the  sweepings  into  the  comers,  and 
I  see  lai^  ships  going  backwards  and  forwards,  which  at 
several  points  He  to,  and  take  off  the  accumulation.  They 
l)elong  to  the  people  of  the  surrounding  islands,  who  are  in 
want  of  manure.  But,  however,  there  is  neither  consistency 
nor  strictness  in  this  method,  and  the  want  of  cleanliness  in 
the  city  is  the  more  unpardonable,  as  in  it,  as  much  provi- 
sion hais  been  made  for  cleaning  it,  as  in  any  Dutoh  town. 

All  the  streets  are  paved— -even  tlKwe  in  the  remotest  quarters, 
with  bricks  at  least,  which  are  laid  down  lengthwise,  with  the 
edges  slightly  canting:  the  middle  of  the  street  where  neces^* 
sary  is  raised  a  little,  while  channels  are  formed  on  each  side 
to  receive  the  water,  and  convey  it  into  covered  drains. 
There  are  other  architectural  arrangements  in  the  original 
weU-considered  plan,  which  prove  tiie  intention  of  the  ex- 
cellent architeots  to  make  Venice  the  most  cleanly,  as  well  as 
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the  most  singular  of  cities.  As  I  walked  along  I  could  not 
refrain  from  sketching  a  body  of  regulations  on  the  subject, 
anticipating  in  thought  some  superintendent  of  police,  who 
might  act  in  earnest.  Thus  one  always  feels  an  inclination 
to  sweep  one's  neighbour's  door. 


Oct  2,  1786. 

Before  all  things  I  hastened  to  the  Caritd.  I  had  found  in 
Palladio's  works  that  he  had  planned  a  monastic  building 
here,  in  which  he  intended  to  represent  a  private  residence 
of  the  rich  and  hospitable  ancients.  The  plan,  which  wa» 
excellently  drawn,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  detail,  gave  me 
infinite  delight,  and  I  hoped  to  find  a  marvel.  Alas!  scarcely 
a  tenth  part  of  the  edifice  is  finished.  However,  even  this 
part  is  worthy  of  that  heavenly  genius.  There  is  a  complete- 
ness in  the  plan,  and  an  accuracy  in  the  execution,  which  I  had 
never  before  witnessed.  One  ought  to  pass  whole  years  in. 
the  contemplation  of  such  a  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
have  seen  nothing  grander,  nothing  more  perfect,  and  I  fancy 
that  I  am  not  mistaken.  Only  imagine  the  admirable  artist, 
bom  with  an  inner  feeHng  for  the  grand  and  the  pleasing, 
now,  for  the  first  time,  forming  himself  by  the  ancients,  wiSi 
incredible  labour,  that  he  may  be  the  means  of  reviving  them. 
He  finds  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  a  favorite  thought  in 
building  a  convent,  which  is  destined  as  a  dwelling  for  so  many 
monks,  and  a  shelter  for  so  many  strangers,  in  the  form  of  an 
antique  private  residence. 

The  church  was  already  standing  and  led  to  an  atrium  of 
Corinthian  columns.  Here  one  feels  delighted,  and  forgets 
all  priestcraft.  At  one  end,  the  sacristy,  at  another,  a  chapter- 
room  is  found,  while  there  is  the  finest  winding  stair-case  in 
the  world,  with  a  wide  well,  and  the  stone-steps  built  into 
the  wall,  and  so  laid,  that  one  supports  another.  One  is  never 
tired  of  going  up  and  down  this  stair-case,  and  we  may  judge 
of  its  success,  from  the  fact  that  Palladio  himself  declares 
that  he  has  succeeded.  The  fore-court  leads  to  the  large 
inner-court.  Unfortunately,  nothing  is  finished  of  the  build- 
ing  which  was  to  surround  this,  except  the  left  side.  Here 
there  are  three  rows  of  columns,  one  over  the  other ;  on  the 
ground-fioor  are  the  halls,  on  the  first  story  is  an  ardhway  \k 
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front  of  the  cells,  and  the  upper  story  consists  of  a  plain  wall 
with  windows.  Howeyer,  this  description  should  be  illus- 
trated by  a  reference  to  the  sketches*  I  will  just  add  a  word 
about  the  execution. 

Only  the  capitals  and  bases  of  the  colunms,  and  the 
key-stones  of  the  arches,  are  of  hewn  stone;  all  the  rest  is 
-—I  will  not  say  of  brick,  but— of  burned  day.  This  de- 
scription of  tile  I  never  saw  before.  The  frieze  and  cornice 
are  of  the  same  material,  as  well  as  the  parts  of  the  arch. 
All  is  but  half  burnt,  and  lastly  the  buildmg  is  put  together 
with  a  very  little  lime.  As  it  stands  it  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  produced  at  one  cast.  If  the  whole  had  been  finished, 
and  it  had  been  properly  rubbed  up  and  coloured,  it  would 
have  been  a  charming  sight. 

However,  as  so  o&n  happens  with  buildings  of  a  modem 
time,  the  plan  was  too  large.  The  artist  had  pre-supposed  not 
only  that  the  existing  convent  would  be  pull^  down,  but  also 
that  the  adjoining  houses  would  be  bought,  and  here  motiey 
and  inclination  probably  began  to  &il.  ^^nd  Destiny,  thou 
who  hast  formed  and  perpetuated  so  much  stupidity,  why 
didst  thou  not  allow  this  work  to  be  completed! 

OctB. 

The  church  77  Redmtore  is  a  large  and  beautiful  work  by  Pal- 
ladio,  with  a  fagade  even  more  worthy  of  praise  than  mat  of 
S.  Giorgio.  These  works,  which  have  often  been  engraved, 
must  be  placed  before  you,  to  elucidate  what  is  said.  I  will 
only  add  a  few  words. 

Palladio  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  antique  mode  of 
existence,  and  felt  the  narrow,  petty  spirit  of  his  own  age, 
like  a  great  man  who  will  not  give  way  to  it,  but  strives  to 
mould  all  that  it  leaves  him,  as  far  as  possible,  into  accord- 
ance with  his  own  ideas.  From  a  slight  perusal  of  his  book 
I  conclude  that  he  was  displeased  with  the  continued  practiee 
of  building  Christian  churches  after  the  form  of  the  ancient 
Basilica,  and,  therefore,  sought  to  make  his  own  sacred  edifices 
approximate  to  the  form  of  the  antique  temple.  Hence  arose 
certain  discrepancies,  which,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  are  happily 
avoided  in  77  Redeniore,  but  are  rather  obvious  in  the  S. 
Giorgio.  Volckmann  says  something  about  it,  but  does  not 
bit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
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Hie  interior  of  li  Eedeniare  is  likewise  ftdmiFable.  ETeiy<- 
liiing,  indudii^  even  the  designs  of  tlie  altars,  is  by  Palladio. 
Unlbrtanatelj,  the  niehes,  which  should  hare  been  filled  with 
statues,  are  glaring  with  wooden  figures,  flat,  carvedy  and 
painted. 


Octobers. 

In  honour  of  S.  Francis,  S.  Peter's  capuchins  have  splendidly 
adorned  a  side  altar.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  of  stone 
but  the  Corinthian  capitals ;  all  the  rest  seemed  to  be  covered 
with  tasteful  but  splendid  embroidery,  in  the  arabesque  style, 
and  the  effect  was  as  pretty  as  could  be  desired.  I  partiea^ 
larly  admired  the  broad  tendrils  and  foliage,  embroidered  in 
gola.  Going  nearer,  I  discovered  an  ingenious  deception. 
All  that  I  had  taken  for  gold  was,  in  fiust,  stntw  pressed  flat, 
and  ^ued  upon  paper,  according  to  some  beautiful  outUnes, 
while  the  ground  was  painted  with  lively  colours.  This  is 
done  with  such  variety  and  tact,  that  the  design,  which  was 
probably  worked  in  tiie  convent  itself,  with  a  material  that 
was  worth  nothing,  must  have  cost  several  thousand  dollars, 
if  the  material  had  been  genuine.  It  might  on  occasion  be 
advantageously  imitated 

On  one  of  the  quays,  and  in  front  of  the  water  I  have  often 
remarked  a  little  fellow  telling  stories  in  the  Venetian  dialect, 
to  a  greater  or  less  concourse  of  auditors.  Unfortunately  I 
cannot  imderstand  a  word,  but  I  observe  that  no  one  laughs, 
though  the  audience,  who  are  composed  of  the  lowest  clas8» 
occasionally  smile.  There  is  nothmg  striking  or  ridiculous 
in  the  man's  appearance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  something  very 
sedate,  with  such  admirable  variety  and  precision  in  his  ges« 
tares,  that  th^  evince  art  and  reflection. 


October  3. 

With  my  plan  in  my  hand  I  endeavored  to  find  my  way 
through  the  strangest  labyrinth  to  the  church  of  the  Mendi* 
canti.  Here  is  the  conservatorium,  which  stands  in  the  high* 
est  repute  at  the  present  day.  The  ladies  performed  an 
oratorio  behind  the  grating,  the  church  was  filled  with  hear* 
ers,  the  music  was  very  beautiM,  and  the  voices  were  magni* 
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ficent.  An  alto  snug  tiie  part  of  King  Saul,  the  cliief  per- 
sonage in  tike  poem.  Of  subh  a  voice  I  had  no  notion  what- 
ever ;  some' passages  of  the  music  were  excessively  beautiful, 
and  the  words,  which  were  Latin,  most  laughably  Italianized 
in  some  places,  were  perfectly  adapted  for  singing.  Music 
here  has  a  wide  field. 

The  performance  would  have  been  a  source  of  great  enjoy- 
ment, if  the  accursed  Maestro  di  Capdla  had  not  beaten  time 
with  a  roll  of  music  against  the  grating,  as  conspicuously  as  if 
he  had  to  do  with  school-boys,  whom  he  was  instructing.  As 
tiie  girls  had  repeated  the  piece  often  enough,  his  noise  was 
quite  unnecessary,  and  destroyed  all  impression,  as  much  as 
he  would,  who,  in  (»der  to  make  a  beautiful  statue  intelligible 
to  us,  should  stick  scarlet  patches  on  the  joints.  Hie  foreign 
sound  destroys  all  harmony.  Now  this  man  is  a  musician, 
and  yet  he  seems  not  to  be  sensible  of  this ;  or,  more  properly 
Speaking,  he  chooses  to  let  his  presence  be  known  by  an 
impropriety,  when  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  allow 
his  value  to  be  perceived  by  the  perfection  of  the  execution. 
I  know  that  this  is  the  fbult  of  the  French,  but  I  did  not  give 
tibie  Italians  credit  for  it,  and  yet  the  pubUc  seems  accustomed 
to  it.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  that  which  spoiU  enjoy- 
ment, has  been  supposed  to  belong  directly  to  it. 


October  Z. 

Yesterday  erening  I  went  to  theOpefa  at  the  S.  Moses  (for 
the  theatres  take  their  name  from  the  church  to  which  they 
lie  nearest) ;  nothing  very  delightful !  In  the  plan,  the  music, 
and  the  singers,  that  energy  was  wanting,  which  alone  can 
elevate  opera  to  the  highest  point.  One  could  not  say  of  any 
part  that  it  was  bad,  but  the  two  female  actresses  alone  took 
pains,  not  so  much  to  act  well,  but  to  set  themselves  off  and 
to  please.  That  is  something,  after  all.  These  two  actresses 
have  beautiful  figures,  and  good  voices,  and  are  nice,  lively, 
compact,  little  bodies.  Among  the  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  trace  of  national  power,  or  even  of  pleasure,  in 
working  on  the  imaginations  of  their  audience.  Neither  is 
there  among  them  any  voice  of  decided  brilliancy. 

The  ballet,  which  was  wretchedly  conceived,  was  con- 
demned as  a  whole,  but  some  excellent  dancers  and  daneeuset^ 
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ike  latter  of  vrhom  considered  it  their  duty  to  make  the  spec« 
tators  acquainted  with  all  their  personal  charms,  were  heartily 
applauded. 


October  5« 

To-day,  however,  I  saw  another  comedy,  which  gave  me 
more  pleasure.  In  the  ducal  palace  I  heard  the  public  discus-^ 
sion  of  a  law  case.  It  was  important,  and,  happily  for  me, 
was  brought  forward  in  the  holidays.  One  of  the  advocates 
had  all  the  qualifications  for  an  exaggerated  huffo.  His  figure 
was  short  and  feit,  but  supple;  in  profile  his  features  were 
monstrously  prominent.  He  had  a  stentorian  voice,  and  a 
vehemence  as  if  everything  that  he  said  came  in  earnest  from 
the  very  bottom  of  his  heart.  I  call  this  a  comedy,  because, 
probably,  everjrthing  had  been  already  prepared  when  the 
public  exhibition  took  place.  The  judges  knew  what  they 
had  to  say,  and  the  parties  what  they  had  to  expect.  How- 
ever, this  plan  pleases  me  infinitely  more  than  our  hobbling 
law  affiurs.  I  will  endeavor  to  give  some  notion  of  the  par- 
ticulars,  and  of  the  neat,  natural,  and  unostentatious  manner 
in  which  everything  takes  place. 

In  a  spacious  haU  of  the  palace  the  judges  were  sitting  on 
one  side,  in  a  half  circle.  C^posite  to  mem,  in  a  tribune  which 
could  hold  several  persons,  were  the  advocates  for  both  par- 
ties ;  and  upon  a  bench  immediately  in  front  of  them,  the 
plantiff,  and  defendant  in  person.  The  advocate  for  the 
plaintiff  had  descended  from  the  tribune,  since  there  was 
to  be  no  controversy  at  this  day's  sitting.  All  the  documents, 
on  both  sides,  were  to  be  read,  although  they  were  already 
printed. 

A  lean  clerk,  in  a  black  scanty  gown,  and  with  a  thick 
bundle  in  his  hand,  prepared  to  perform  the  office  of  a 
reader.  The  hall  was  completely  crammed  with  persons  who 
came  to  see  and  to  hear.  The  point  of  law  itself,  and  the 
persons  whom  it  concerned,  must  have  appeared  highly  im* 
portant  to  the  Venetians. 

Trust-estates  are  so  decidedly  secured  in  Venice,  that  a 
property  once  stamped  with  this  character,  preserves  it  for 
ever,  though  it  may  have  been  divested  ages  ago  by  appro- 
priations or  other  circumstances,  and  though  it  may  have 


passed  t]irou^  ever  bo  many  Iiands.  Wlien  tlie  mii 
comes  into  dispute  &e  descendtuitB  of  the  first  femily  rec< 
their  right,  and  tlie  proper^  must  be  deliTered  up. 

On  t!big  ocoasion  die  diBcussioQ  was  highly  important, 
the  action  was  broa^t  against  the  doge  himself,  or  ra 
against  his  wife,  who  veiled  by  her  zend^l,  or  little  h< 
sat  only  at  a  Utde  distance  from  the  plaintiff.  She  we 
lady  of  a  certain  age.  of  noble  stature,  and  with  well-fon 
features,  in  which  there  was  something  of  an  earnest,  no 
say  fretM  character.  The  Venetians  make  it  a  great  b 
that  the  princess  in  her  own  palace,  is  obhged  to  apj 
before  them  and  the  tribunal. 

When  the  clerk  b^an  to  read,  I  for  the  first  time  clei 
discerned  tlie  business  of  a  httle  man  who  sat  on  a 
stool  behind  a  small  table  opposite  the  judges,  and  near 
advocates.  More  especially  I  learned  the  use  of  an  hour-gl 
which  was  placed  before  Mm.  As  long  as  the  clerk  re 
time  is  not  heeded,  but  the  advocate  is  only  allowed  a  i 
tain  time,  if  he  speaks  in  the  coarse  of  the  reading.  ' 
clerk  reads,  and  the  boar-glass  lies  in  a  horizontal  posit: 
with  the  Uttle  man's  hand  upon  it.  As  soon  as  the  advoc 
opens  hia  mouth,  the  glass  is  raised,  and  sinks  again,  as  s 
as  he  is  silent.  It  is  the  great  du^  of  the  advocate 
make  remarks  on  what  is  read,  to  introduce  cursory  obsei 
tions  in  order  to  excite  and  challenge  attention.  This  { 
the  little  Saturn  in  a  state  of  ihe  greatest  perplexity. 
is  obliged  every  moment  to  change  the  horizontal  and  vert 
position  of  the  glass,  and  finds  himself  in  the  situation  of 
evil  spirits  in  the  puppet-show,  who  by  the  quickly  vary 
"Berliche,  Berloche"  of  the  mischievous  Hatuuivrst*, 
puzzled  whether  they  are  to  come  or  to  go. 

Whoever  has  heard  documents  read  over  in  a  law-coi 
con  imagine  the  reading  on  this  occasion,— quick  and  mo 
tonous,  but  plain  and  articulate  enough.  The  ingenious  ad 
cate  contrives  to  interrupt  the  tedium  by  jests,  and  the  pul 

*  An  alliuian  to  the  oomic  k»ik,  in  the  piipp«t-plif  of  Fault,  t 

which  Giieths  took  tlie  subject  of  hii  poem.  One  of  the  two  magic  wi 
^Berliche,  Beilocbe)  gunimona  the  deiilB,  the  other  diiTea  them  ai 
and  the  Huwwont  (or  buSbon),  in  a  moclc-incantation  scBDe,  perpli 
the  fiends,  b;  Uttering  one  word  after  the  othei,  al  rapidl;  as  possible. 
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aliDWB  its  delight  in  his  jokes  by  immoderate  laii^liter.  I  must 
mention  one.  Hie  most  striking  oi  those  I  could  understand* 
The  reader  was  just  reciting  the  document,  by  which,  one,  who 
was  considered  to  have  been  ill^;ally  possessed  of  it,  had  dis- 
poeed  of  the  property  in  qnestic»L  The  advocate  bade  him 
i€»d  more  slowly,  and  wheoi  he  plainly  uttered  the  words:  ''I 
give  and  bequeath,"  the  orator  flew  violently  at  the  clerk  and 
cried:.  ""What  will  you  give?  What  wUl  you  bequeath? 
you  poor  starved-out  devil,  nothing  in  the  world  belongs  to 
you?  "  "  However/ '-"he  ctmtinued,  as  he  seemed  to  collect 
himself — "the  illustrious  owner  was  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. He  wished  to  give,  he  wished  to  bequeath  that  which 
belonged  to  him  no  more  than  to  you."  A  borst  of  inextin- 
guishable laughter  Ic^wed  thifi  sally,  but  the  hour-glass  at 
once  resumed  its  horizontal  position.  The  reader  went 
mimiblin^  on,  and  made  a  saucy  face  at  the  advocate ;  but 
all  these  jokes  are  prepared  beforehand. 


Oct  4. 

I  was  yesterday  at  the  play,  in  the  theatre  of  S.  Luke» 
and  was  highly  pleased.  I  saw  a  piece  acted  exteit^ore  in 
masks,  with  a  great  deal  of  nature,  energy,  and  vigour.  The 
actors  are  not,  indeed,  all  equal;  the  pantaloon  is  exceUcait, 
and  one  of  the  actresses,  who  is  stout  and  well-built,  speaks 
admirably,  and  deports  herself  cleverly,  though  she  is  no 
extraordinary  actress.  The  subject  of  the  piece  is  extra-^ 
vagant,  and  resembled  that  which  is  treated  by  us  under  the 
name  of  Der  VersMag  (the  partition).  With  inexhaustible 
variety  it  amused  us  for  more  than  three  hours.  But  even 
here  Ihe  people  is  the  base  upon  which  everything  rests,  the 
spectators  are  themselves  actors,  and  the  multitude  is  melted 
into  one  whole  with  the  stage.  All  day  loi^  the  buyer  and 
the  seller,  the  beggar,  the  sailor,  the  female  gossip,  the  advo^ 
cate  and  his  opponent,  are  living  and  acting  in  the  square 
and  on  the  bench,  in  the  gondolas  and  in  the  palaces,  and  make 
it  their  business  to  talk  and  to'  asseverate,  to  ery  and  to  offer 
lor  sale,  to  sing  and  to  play,  to  curse  and  to  brawl.  In  ^e 
evening  they  go  into  the  theatre,  and  see  and  hear  the  Hfe  of 
the  day  artificially  put  together,  prettily  set  off,  interwoven 
with  a  story,  removed  from  reality  by  the  masks,  and  brought 
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near  to  it  by  mamiers.  in  all  this  they  take  a  childish  delight 
and  again  ^out  and  clap»  and  make  a  noise.  From  day  to 
night,— nay,  from  midnight  to  midnight,  it  is  always   the 


I  have  not  often  seen  more  natural  acting  than  that  by  these 
masks.  It  is  such  acting  as  can  only  be  sustained  by  a 
xemaikably  happy  talent  and  long  practice. 

While  I  am  writing  this,  they  are  making  a  tremendous 
noise  on  the  canal  under  my  window,  though  it  is  past  mid- 
night. Whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  they  are  always  doing 
something. 


October  4. 

I  have  now  heard  pubHc  orators;  viz.,  three  fellows  in  the 
square  and  on  the  stone-bench,  each  telling  tales  after  his 
&shion,  two  advocates,  two  preachers,  and  the  actors,  am<Hig 
whom  I  must  especially  commend  the  pantaloon.  AU  these 
have  something  in  common,  both  because  they  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  nation,  which,  as  it  always  Hves  in  public, 
alwa3r8  adopts  an  impassioned  manner  of  speaking,  and 
because  they  imitate  each  other.  There  is  besides  a  marked 
language  of  gesticulations,  with  which  they  aoecnnpany  the 
expressions  of  their  intentions,  views,  and  feelii^. 

This  day  was  the  festival  of  S.  iSrancis,  and  I  was  in  his 
church  Alle  Vigne.  The  lond  voice  of  the  capuchin  was 
accompanied  by  the  cries  of  the  salesmen  in  front  of  the 
church,  as  by  an  antiphone.  I  stood  at  the  church-door 
l)etween  the  two,  and  the  effect  was  singular  enough. 


Oct  5. 

This  morning  I  was  in  the  arsenal,  which  I  found  interest- 
ing enough,  though  I  know  nothing  of  maritime  a£Gurs,  and 
visited  the  lower  school  there.  It  has  an  appearance  like 
that  of  an  old  family,  which  still  bustles  about,  although  its 
best  time  of  blossom  and  fruit  has  passed.  By  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  handicraftsmen,  I  have  seen  much  that  is  remark- 
able, and  have  been  en  board  an  eighty-four  gum  ship,  the 
hull  of  which  is  just  completed. 

Six  months  ago  a  thing  of  the  sort  was  burned  down  to  the 
water'aedge^offtheBivadeiSchiavoni.  The  powder-room  wa^ 
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not  rery  full,  and  when  it  blew  up,  it  did  no  great  damage. 
The  windows  of  the  ne^hbouring  houses  were  destroyed. 

I  have  seen  worked  the  finest  oak  from  Istria,  and  have 
made  my  observations  in  return  upon  this  valuable  tree* 
That  knowledge  of  the  natural  thmgs  used  by  man  as 
materials,  and  employed  for  his  wants,  which  I  have  acquired 
with  so  much  difficulty,  has  been  incalcidably  serviceable  in 
explaining  to  me  the  proceedings  of  artists  and  artisans.  The 
knowledge  of  mountains  and  of  the .  stone  taken  out  of  them 
has  been  to  me  a  great  advance  in  art. 


Oct.  5. 

To  give  a  notion  of  the  Bucentaur  in  one  word,  I  should 
say  that  it  is  a  state-galley.  The  older  one,  of  which  we  stOl 
have  drawings,  just&ed  this  appellation  still  more  than  the 
present  one,  which,  by  its  splendour  makes  us  forget  its 
original. 

I  am  always  returning  to  my  old  opinions.  When  a  genuine 
subject  is  given  to  an  artist,  his  productions  will  be  something 
genuine  also.  Here  the  artist  was  commissioned  to  form  a 
galley,  worthy  to  carry  the  heads  of  the  Eepublic,  on  the 
highest  festivals  in  honour  of  its  ancient  rule  on  the  sea;  and 
the  problem  has  been  admirably  solved.  The  vessel  is  aU 
ornament;  we  ought  to  say,  it  is  overladen  with  ornament;  it 
is  altogether  one  piece  of  gilt  carving,  for  no  other  use,  but 
that  of  a  pageant  to  exhibit  to  the  people  its  leaders  in  right 
noble  style.  We  know  well  enough  that  a  people,  who 
likes  to  deck  out  its  boats,  is  no  less  pleased  to  see  their 
rulers  bravely  adorned.  This  state-galley  is  a  good  index  to 
show  what  the  Venetians  were,  and  what  they  considered 
themselves. 


Oct,  5.    Night. 

I  came  home  laughing  from  a  tragedy,  and  must  at  once 
make  the  jest  secure  upon  paper.  The  piece  was  not  bad,  the 
author  had  brought  together  all  the  tn^c  matadors,  and  the 
actors  played  well.  Most  of  the  situations  were  well  known, 
but  some  were  new  and  highly  felicitous.  There  are  two 
&thers,  who  hate  each  other,  sons  and  daughters  of  these 


severed  familiea,  wlio  reapectiTely  are  passionately  in 
with  each  other,  and  one  couple  is  even  privately  man 
Wild  and  cruel  vork  goes  on,  and  at  last  notiung  rem 
to  render  the  young  people  happy,  but  to  make  the  two  fitt 
kill  each  other,  apon  which  the  curtain  &11b  amid  the  live! 
applause.  Now  the  applause  becomes  more  vehement, 
"  fuora"  was  called  out,  and  this  lasted  until  the  two  princ 
couplee  vouchsafed  to  crawl  forward  from  behind  the  curl 
make  their  bow,  and  retire  at  the  opposite  side. 

The  public  was  not  yet  satisfi^,  but  went  on  clap] 
and  citing:  "i  morti!"  till  the  two  dead  men  also  o 
forward  and  made  their  bow,  when  B<nne  voices  cried  "  brt 
mord!"  The  applause  detained  them  for  a  long  time,  ti. 
last  they  were  allowed  to  depart.  The  efffect  is  iiifini 
more  droll  to  the  eye-and-ear- witness,  who,  like  me,  has  r 
ing  in  hia  ears  the  "bravo!  bravi!"  which  the  Italians  1 
incessantly  in  their  mouths,  and  then  suddenly  hears  the  f 
also  called  forward  with  this  word  of  honour, 

'  We  of  the  north  can  say-"  good  nieht"  at  any  hour,  w 
■we  take  leave  after  dark,  but  the  IttJian  says:  "Felioist 
notte  "  only  once,  and  that  is  when  tiie  candles  are  broi 
into  a  room.  Day  and  night  are  thus  divided,  and  sometl 
quite  diferent  is  meant.  So  impossible  ia  tt  to  tiauslate 
idioms  of  any  language!  From  the  h^hest  to  the  loi 
yrord  all  has  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  nativei 
character,  opinions,  or  drcum^ances. 


Oct  i 
The  trt^edy  yesterday  taught  me  a  great  deaL  In  the  i 
place,  I  have  heard  how  the  Italians  treat  and  declaim  tl 
Eleven-syllable  iambics,  and  in  the  next  place,  I  have  uni 
etood  the  tact  of  Gozzi  in  combining  masks  with  his  tn 
personagM.  This  is  the  proper  sort  of  play  for  this  peo 
which  likes  to  be  moved  in  a  rough  fashion.  It  has  no  1 
der,  heart-felt  sympathy  for  the  unrortunate  persi^ia^,  bu 
only  pleased  when  the  hero  speaks  well.  The  Italians  att 
a  great  deal  of  importance  to  the  speaking,  and  then  t 
like  to  laugh,  or  to  hear  something  silly. 

'  Their  interest  in  the  drama  is  like  that  in  a  real  evi 
When  the  tyrant  gave  his  son  a  sword  and  required  him 
Vol.  it  X 
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kill  his  own  wife,  who  was  standing  opposite,  the  pec^e 
began  loudly  to  express  their  disapprobatioii  of  this  demand, 
and  diere  was  a  great  risk  that  the  piece  would  have  been 
interrupted.  They  insisted  that  the  old  man  should  take  his 
sword  back,in  which  case  all  the  subsequent  situatioDS  in  ihe 
drama  would  have  been  oomj^tely  impelled.  At  last,  the  dis- 
tressed son  plucked  up  courage,  advmuoud  to  the  proscenium, 
and  humldy  entreated  that  ti>e  audieDoe  would  have  patience  for 
a  moment,  assuring  them  that  all  would  turn  out  to  their 
entire  satisfiiction.  But  even  judging  from  an  artistical  point 
of  view,  this  situation  was,  under  the  circumstances,  silly  and 
unnatural,  and  I  commended  the  people  liir  their  feding. 

I  can  now  better  uadorertand  the  long  speeches  and  tihe 
ftequent  dissertations,  pro  and  eon,  in  tiie  Qreek  tn^edy. 
Ibe  Athenians  Hked  still  more  to  hear  speakii^,  and  were  still 
better  judges  of  it,  than  the  Italians.  Iney  learned  somel 
fbcnn  the  courts  <tf  law,  where  they  Bpeot  ^  wh<^  day. 


Oe^6. 

In  those  woilcs  of  Palladio,  whidi  are  completed,  I  have 
Ibund  mudi  to  bbme,  togedier  with  much  that  is  highly 
Tsluable,  While  I  was  thinking  it  over  in  my  mind  how  me 
1  was  right  or  wrong  in  setting  my  judgment  m  opposition  to 
that  of  so  eilzaordinary  a  man,  I  Mt  as  if  he  stood  by  and 
said,  ''I  did  so  and  so  against  my  will,  but, nevertheless,  I  did 
it,  because  in  this  manner  alpne  was  it  possible  for  me,  under 
the  given  circumstances,  to  approximate  to  my  highest  idea." 

The  more  I  think  the  matter  oyer,  it  seems  to  me,  that  Pal- 
ladio, while  contemplating  the  height  and  width  of  an  alreaidy 
existing  church,  or  of  an  old  house  to  whidi  he  was  to  attach 
fii^ades,  only  considered:  '^How  vrill  you  give  the  ^^test 
form  to  these  dimensions?  Some  part  of  tbe  detail  most 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  be  put  out  of  its  place  or 
spoiled,  and  -something  unseemly  is  sure  to  arise  here  and 
tibiere.  Be  ^Lat  as  it  may,  the  whole  will  have  a  grand  st^ 
and  you  will  be  pleased  witJi  your  work/" 

And  thus  be  rained  out  the  great  mtage  whi<&  be  bad 
vdthin  his  soul,  just  to  Hie  point  where  it  was  not  quite  suit- 
ride,  and  where  he  was  obliged  m  the  detail  to  matQiite  or  to 
OTercrowd  it» 
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On  liie  other  hand,  the  wing  of  the  Caritd  emmot  be  too 
highly  prized,  for  here  the  artisfs  hands  were  free,  and  he 
could  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  mind  without  constraint.  If 
the  convent  were  finished  there  would,  perhaps,  be  no  work 
of  architecture  more  perfect  throughout  the  present  world. 

How  he  thoi^ht  and  how  he  worked  becomes  more  and 
more  clear  to  me,  the  more  I  read  his  works,  and  reflect  how  he 
treated  the  ancients;  for  he  says  few  words,  but  they  are 
all  important.  The  fourth  book,  which  illustrates  the  antique 
temples,  is  a  good  introduction  to  a  judicious  examination  of 
ancient  remains. 


Oct  6. 

Yesterday  evening  I  saw  the  Electro  of  Crebillon — ^that  is 
to  say,  a  translation'— at  the  theatre  S.  Cnsostomo.  I  cannot 
«ay,  how  absurd  the  piece  appeared  to  me,  and  how  terribly 
it  tired  me  out. 

The  actors  are  generally  good,  and  know  how  to  put  off  the 
pubhc  with  single  passages. 

Orestes  alone  has  three  narratives,  poetically  set  off,  in  one 
scene.  Electra,  a  pretty  little  woman  of  the  middle  size  and 
stature,  with  almost  French  vivacity,  and  with  a  good  deport- 
ment, deUvered  the  verses  beautifuUy,  only  she  acted  the  part 
madly  from  b^inning  to  end,  which,  alas !  it  requires.  How- 
ever, I  have  again  learned  something.  The  Italian  Iambic, 
which  is  invariably  of  eleven  syllables,  is  very  inconvenient  for 
dedamaticHi,  because  the  last  svUable  is  sdways  short,  and 
causes  an  elevation  of  the  voice  against  the  will  of  the 
deckimer. 


Oc/.  6. 
This  morning  I  was  present  at  high  mass,  which  annually 
on  this  day  the  Doge  must  attend,  in  the  church  of  St.  Justina, 
to  commemorate  an  old  victory  over  the  Turks.  When  the 
gilded  barks,  which  carry  the  princes  and  a  portion  of  the 
nobility  approach  the  little  square,  when  the  boatmen,  in 
their  rare  liveries,  are  plying  their  red-painted  oars,  when  on 
the  shore  the  clergy  and  the  religious  fraternities  are  standing, 
pushing,  moving  about,  and  waiting  with  their  lighted  torches 
£xed  upon  poles  and  portable  silver  chandeliers;  then,  when  the 
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gangways  oovered  with  carpet  are  placed  from  the  vessels  to  the 
shore,  and  first  the  full  violet  dresses  of  the  Savii,  next  the 
ample  red  robes  of  the  Senators  are  unfolded  upon  the  pave- 
ment, and  lastly  when  the  old  Doge  adorned  with  his  golden 
Phrygian  cap,  in  his  long  golden   talar   and  his   ermine 
doak,  steps  out  of  the  vessel-^when  all  this,  I  say,  takes  place 
in  a  little  square  before  the  portal  of  a  church,  one  feels  as  if 
one  were  looking  at  an  old  worked  tapestry,  exceedingly  well 
designed  and  coloured.     To  me,  northern  fbgitive  as  I  am,  this 
ceremony  gave  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.    With  us,  who  parade 
nothing  but  short  coats  in  our  processions  of  pomp,  and  who 
conceive  nothing  greater  than  one  performed  with  diouldered 
arms,  such  an  a&ur  might  be  out  of  place.    But  these  trains, 
these  peaceful  celebrations  are  all  in  keeping  here. 

The  Doge  is  a  well-grown  and  well-shaped  man,  who, 
perhaps,  suffers  from  ill  health,  but,  nevertheless,  for  dignity's 
sake,  bears  himself  upright  under  his  heavy  robe.  In  other 
respects  he  looks  like  ihe  grandpapa  of  the  whole  race,  and 
is  kind  and  affkble.  His  dress  is  very  becoming,  the  little 
cap,  which  he  wears  under  the  large  one,  does  not  offend  the 
eye,  resting  as  it  does  upon  the  wfatest  and  finest  hair  in  the 
world. 

About  fifty  nohili,  with  long  dark-red  trains,  were  with 
him.  For  the  most  part  they  were  handsome  men,  and  there 
was  not  a  single  uncouth  figure  among  them.  Several  of  them 
were  tall  with  large  heads,  so  that  Ihe  white  curly  wigs  were 
very  becoming  to  them.  Their  features  are  prominent ;  the 
flesh  of  their  faces  is  soft  and  white,  without  looking  flabby 
and  disagreeable.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an  appearance  of 
talent  vrithout  exertion,  repose,  self-confidence,  easiness  of 
existence,  and  a  certain  joyousness  pervades  the  whole. 

When  all  had  taken  their  places  in  the  church,  and  mass 
began,  the  fraternities  entered  by  the  chief  door,  and  went 
out  at  the  side  door  to  the  right,  after  they  had  received  holy 
water  in  couples,  and  made  ti^eir  obeisance  to  the  high  altar, 
to  the  Doge,  and  the  nobility. 


Oct  6. 
This  evening  I  be&rooke  the  celebrated  song  of  the  mariners, 
who  chaunt  Tasso  and  Ariosto  to  melodies  of  their  own.     llus 
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must  actually  be  ordered,  as  it  is  not  to  be  heard  as  a  thing,  of 
course,  but  rather  belongs  to  the  half  forgotten  traditions  of 
former  times.  I  entered  a  gondola  by  moon-light,  with  one 
singer  before  and  the  other  behind  me.  They  dng  their  song^ 
taking  up  the  verses  alternately.  The. melody,  which  we 
know  through  Rousseau,  is  of  a  middle  kind,  between  choral 
and  recitative,  maintaining  throughout  the  same  cadence,  with 
out  any  fixed  time.  The  modidation  is  also  uniform,  only 
varying  with  a  sort  of  declamation  both  tone  and  measure, 
accor^g  to  the  subject  of  the  verse.  But  the  spirit-— the  life 
of  it,  is  as  follows: — 

Without  inquiring  into  the  construction  of  the  melody, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  ^admirably  suited  to  that  easy  class 
of  people,  who,  always  humming  something  or  other  to  them- 
selves, adapt  such  tunes  to  any  little  poem  they  know  by 
heart. 

Sitting  on  the  shore  of  an  island,  on  the  bank  of  a  canal,  or 
on  the  side  of  a  boat,  a  gondolier  will  sing  away  with  a  loud 
penetrating  voice — ^the  multitude  admire  force  above  every- 
thing— anxious  only  to  be  heard  as  &r  as  possible.  Over  the 
silent  mirror  it  travels  £eu:.  Another  in  the  distance,  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  melody  and  knows  the  words,  takes  it  up 
and  answers  with  the  next  verse,  and  then  the  first  replies, 
80  that  the  one  is  as  it  were  the  echo  of  the  other.  The  song 
continues  through  whole  nights  and  is  kept  up  without  fatigue. 
The  further  the  singers  are  from  each  other,  the  more  touch- 
ing soimds  the  strain.  The  best  place  for  the  listener  is 
hcdfway  between  the  two. 

In  order  to  let  me  hear  it,  they  landed  on  the  bank  of  the 
Chiidecca,  and  took  up  different  positions  by  the  canal.  I 
walked  backwards  and  forwards  between  them,  so  as  to  leave 
the  one  whose  turn  it  was  to  sing,  and  to  join  the  one  who 
had  just  left  off.  Then  it  was  that  the  effect  of  the  strain 
first  opened  upon  me.  As  a  voice  from  the  distance  it 
fiounds  in  the  highest  degree  strange — as  a  lament  without 
sadness:  it  has  an  incredible  effect  and  is  moving  even  to 
tears.  I  ascribed  this  to  my  own  state  o^  mind,  but  my  old 
boatsman  said:  ''^  singolare,  como  quel  canto  intenerisce,  e 
molto  piu  quando  ^  piu  ben  cantato.''  He  wished  that  I 
•could  hear  &e  women  of  the  Lido,  especially  those  of  Mala- 
mocco,  and  Pelestrina.   These  also,  he  told  me,  chaimted  Tasso 
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and  ArioBto  to  the  same  or  eimilar  melodies.  He  weaat  en: 
^'in  the  eyening,  while  their  husbands  are  on  the  sea  fishing, 
thej  are  accustomed  to  sit  on  the  beach,  and  with  shrill-pene- 
trating voice  to  make  these  strains  resound,  until  they  catdi 
from  the  distance  the  voices  of  their  partners,  and  in  this 
way  they  keep  up  a  communication  with  them."  Is  not  that 
beautiAil?  and  yet,  it  is  very  possible  that  one  who  heard 
them  close  by,  would  take  liUle  pleasure  in  such  tones  which 
have  to  vie  with  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Human,  however,  and 
true  becomes  the  song  in  this  way:  thus  is  life  givCTi  to  the 
melody,  on  whose  dead  elements  we  should  otherwise  have 
been  sadly  puzzled.  It  is  the  song  of  one  solitary,  singing  at 
a  distance,  in  the  hope  that  another  of  kindred  feelings  and 
sentiments  may  hear  and  answer. 


Venice,  Oei.  8, 1786. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  the  palace  Pisani  Moretta,  for  the  sake  or 
a  charming  picture  by  Paul  Veronese,  The  females  of  the 
&mily  of  Darius  are  represented  kneelii^  befbore  Alexander 
and  Hephsestion ;  his  mother,  who  is  in  tibe  foreground,  mis- 
takes Hephsestion  for  the  king; — turning  away  from  her  he 
points  to  Alexander.  A  strange  story  is  told  about  thi» 
painting;  the  artist  had  been  well  received  and  for  a  long^ 
time  honorably  entertained  in  the  psJace;  in  return  he 
secretly  painted  the  picture  and  left  it  behind  him  as  a 
present,  rolled  up  under,  his  bed.  Certainly  it  well  desenres- 
to  have  had  a  singular  origin,  for  it  gives  an  idea  of  all  the 
peculiar  merits  of  this  master.  The  great  art  with  which  he 
manages  by  a  skilful  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  and 
by  an  equally  clever  contrast  of  the  local  colors,  to  pro-  i 

duce  a  most  delighti^  harmony  without  throwix^  any  same- 
ness of  tone  over  the  whole  picture,  is  here  most  strikingly- 
visible.  For  the  picture  is  in  excellent  preservation,  and 
stands  before  us  ahnost  with  the  freshness  of  yesterday.—- 
Indeed,  whenever  a  painting  of  this  order  has  suffered  from 
n^lect,  om:  enjoyment  of  it  is  marred  on  the  spot,  eveni 
before  we  are  conscious  what  the  cause  may  be. 

Whoever  feels  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  artist  on  the 
score  of  costume  has  only  to  say  he  ought  to  have  painted  a. 
scene  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  the  matter  is  at  an  end*. 


Tbe  gntdatioa  in  tbe  etpraauon  from  the  mother  throng 
-wife  to  the  daughtwB,  is  in  the  highest  d^reo  true 
happy.  The  youi^est  prine^s,  who  kneels  behind  al 
rest,  is  a  beantifol  girl,  and  haa  a  veiy  pretty,  but  some 
indepeodeat  and  haugh^  countenance.  Her  position 
not  at  all  seem  to  please  her. 


October  8,  17( 

My  old  gift  of  seeing  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  that  a 
whose  pix;tures  have  meet  recently  made  an  impression  oi 
has  occasioned  me  some  peculiar  reflections.  It  is  eri 
that  the  eye  forms  itself  by  the  objects,  which,  fixim  youtJ 
it  is  accustomed  to  look  upon,  and  so  the  Venetian  i 
most  see  all  thin^  in  a  clearer  and  brighter  l^ht  than  < 
men.  We,  wlu»e  eye  when  out  of  doors,  tails  on  a  d 
soil,  which,  when  not  muddy,  is  dusty, — and  which,  ol' 
colouriess,  gives  a  sombro  hue  to  the  reflected  rays,  or  at  \ 
Bpend  our  lives  in  close,  narrow  rooms,  can  never  attai 
such  a  cheerM  view  of  nature. 

As  I  floated  down  the  laguncs  in  the  iiill  sunshine, 
observed  how  the  figures  of  the  gondoliers  in  tJieir  m< 
costume,  and  as  they  rawed,  lightly  moving  above  tbe  aid 
the  gondola,  stoodoutfrom  the  bright  green  surfeceandagi 
the  blue  sky,  I  caught  the  beat  and  freshest  type  possib 
the  Venetian  school.  The  sunshine  brought  out  the  '. 
colours  with  dazriing  briJliaacy,  and  the  shades  even  wer 
luminous,  t^t,  comparatively,  they  in  their  turn  might  s 
as  lights.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  reflection  i 
the  sea-green  wat^.  All  was  painted  "ohiaro  uell  chie 
80 -that  foamy  waves  and  lightning  flashee  were  necessai 
give  it  a  grand  finish  (um  die  Tiip/chen  tatfm  tu  itizen). 

Titian  and  Paul  have  this  brilUancy  in  the  highest  de; 
and  whenever  we  do  not  find  it  in  any  of  their  works, 
piece  is  either  damaged  or  has  been  touched  up. 

The  cupola  and  vaulting  of  St-  Mark's,  with  its  side-w 
— are  covered  with  paintings— a  mass  of  richly  colored  fig 
(m  a  golden  ground;  all  in  mosaic  work:  some  of  them  ' 
good,  others  but  poor,  according  to  tiie  masters  who  fiimii 
theeartocmB.  <■ 

Circamatancea  here  have  strangely  impressed  on  my  n 
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how  everything  depends  on  the  first  invention,  and  that  this 
constitutes  the  right  standard— the  true  genius — since  with 
little  square-pieces  of  glass  (and  here  not  in  the  soberest 
manner),  it  is  possible  to  imitate  the  good  as  weU  as  the  bad. 
The  art  which  fiimished  to  the  ancients  their  pavements,  and 
to  the  Christians  the  vaidted  cielings  of  their  churches,  fritters 
itself  away  in  our  days  on  snuff-box  lids  and  bracelets-clasps. 
The  present  times  are  worse  even  than  one  thinks. 


Venice,  October  S,  1786. 

In  the  Farsetti  palace  there  is  a  valuable  collection  of  casts 
from  the  best  antiques.  I  pass  over  all  such  €is  I  had  seen 
before  at  Mannheim  or  elsewhere,  and  mention  only  new 
acquaintances.  A  Cleopatra  in  intense  repose,  with  the  asp 
coiled  round  her  arm,  and  sinking  into  the  sleep  of  death; — 
a  Niobe  shrouding  with  her  robe  her  yoimgest  daughter  from 
the  arrows  of  Apollo; — some  gladiators; — a  winged  genius^ 
resting  in  his  flight; — some  philosophers,  both  in  sitting  and 
standing  postures. 

They  are  works  from  which,  for  thousands  of  years  to  come, 
the  world  may  receive  delight  and  instruction,  without  ever 
being  able  to  equal  with  their  thanks  the  merits  of  the  artists. 

Many  speaking  busts  transported  me  to  the  old  glorious 
times.  Only  I  felt,  alas,  how  backward  I  am  in  these  studies ; 
however,  I  will  go  on  with  them — at  least  I  know  the  way. 
Palladio  has  opened  the  road  for  me  to  this  and  every  other 
art  and  life.  That  sounds  probably  somewhat  strange,  and 
yet  not  so  paradoxical  as  when  Jacob  Bohme  says  &at,  by 
seeing  a  pewter  platter  by  a  ray  from  Jupiter,  he  was  en- 
lightened as  to  Ihe  whole  universe.  There  is  also  in  this 
collection  a  fragment  of  the  entablature  of  the  temple  of  An* 
toninus  and  Faustina  in  Rome. 

The  bold  front  of  this  noble  piece  of  architecture  reminded 
me  of  the  capitol  of  the  Pantheon  at  Mannheim.  It  is,  indeed, 
something  very  different  from  our  queer  saints,  piled  up  one 
above  the  other  on  littLe  consoles  after  the  gothic  style  of 
decoration, — something  different  from  our  tobacco-pipe-like 
shafts, — our  little  steeple-crowned  towers,  and  foliated  ter- 
minals,— ^from  aU  taste  for  these — ^I  am  now,  thank  God,  set 
4ree  for  ever! 
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I  will  further  mention  a  few  works  of  statuary,  wbicli,  as  I  .' 

passed  along  these  last  few  days,  I  have  observed  with  asto-  * 

nishment  and  instruction:  before  the  gate  of  the  arsenal  two  { 

huge  lions  of  white  marble, — ^the  one  is  half  recumbent,  rais- 
ing himself  up  on  his  fore-feet, — the  other  is  lying  down :  [  i 
noble  emblems  of  the  variety  of  life.  They  are  of  such  huge  j 
proportions,  that  all  aroimd  appears  little,  and  man  himself  * 
would  become  as  nought,  did  not  sublime  objects  elevate  hinu 
They  are  of  the  best  times  of  Greece,  and  were  brought  here  \  ^ 
£:om  the  Piraeus  in  the  better  days  of  the  Republic. 

From  Athens,  too,  in  all  probability,  came  two  bas-relie& 
which  have  been  introduced  in  the  church  of  St.  Justina,  the 
conqueress  of  the  Turks.  Unfortunately  they  are  in  some 
4egree  hidden  by  the  church  seats.  The  sacristan  called  my 
attention  to  them  on  account  of  the  tradition  that  Titian  ' 

modelled  from  them  the  beautiful  angel  in  his  picture  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Peter.     The  relievos  represent  genii  who  » » 

are  decking  themselves  out  with  the  attributes  of  the  gods, — 
so  beautiful  in  truth,  as  to  transcend  all  idea  or  conception. 

Next  I  contemplated  with  quite  peculiar  feelings  the  naked 
colossal  statue  of  Marcus  Agrippa,  m  the  court  of  a  palace;  a 
dolphin  which  is  twisting  itself  by  his  side,  points  out  the 
naval  hero.    How  does  such  a  heroic  representation  make  I 

the  mere  man  equal  to  the  gods! 

I  took  a  close  view  of  the  horses  of  S.  Mark's.  Looking 
up  at  them  from  below,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  are  spotted: 
in  places  they  exhibit  a  beautiful  yellow-metaUic  lustre,  in 
others  a  coppery  green  has  run  over  them.  Viewing  them 
more  closely,  one  sees  distinctly  that  once  they  were  gilt  all 
over,  and  long  streaks  are  still  to  be  seen  over  them,  as  the  bar- 
barians did  not  attempt  to  file  off  the  gold,  but  tried  to  cut  it 
off.  That,  too,  is  weU :  thus  the  shape  at  least  has  been  pre- 
served. 

A  glorious  team  of  horses, — I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion 
of  a  good  judge  of  horse-flesh.  What  seemed  strange  to  me 
was,  that  closely  viewed,  they  appear  heavy,  while  from  the 
piazza  below  they  look  as  light  as  deer.  j . 


>  I 
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OeMfT  8, 1786. 

Yesterday  I  set  out  early  with  my  tatdary  gemns  for  the 
*'  Lido,"  the  tongue  of  land  whioh  shuts  in  tiie  lagunes,  and 
divides  them  from  the  sea.  We  landed  and  walked  straight 
across  the  isthmus.  I  heard  a  loud  h<dlow  mnrmixr,—- it  was 
the  sea!  I  soon  saw  it:  it  crested  high  against  the  shore, 
as  it  retired, — it  was  about  no<m,  and  time  of  ehb.  I  have 
thai  at  last  seen  the  sea  with  my  own  eyes^  and  fellowed  it 
on  its  beautiful  bed,  just  as  it  quitted  it.  I  wished  the 
children  had  been  there  to  gather  the  shells;  child-like  I 
myself  picked  up  plenty  of  ^m;  however,  I  attempted  to 
make  them  useftd;  I  tried  to  dry  in  them  some  of  the  fluid 
of  the  cuttle  fish,  which  here  dart  away  from  yon  in  shoala. 

On  the  ''  Lido,"  not  fSar  from  the  sea,  is  the  burial  place  of 
Englishmen,  and  a  little  further  (m,  of  the  Jews:  botihi  alike 
are  revised  the  privilege  of  resting  in  consecrated  ground.  I 
found  here  the  tomb  of  Smith,  the  noble  Englii^  consul,  and 
of  his  first  wife.  It  is  to  ,him  that  I  owe  my  first  copy  of 
Falladio;  I  thanked  him  for  it  here  in  his  unconsecrated 
grave.  And  not  only  unconsecrated,  but  half  buried  is  the 
tomb.  The  "Lido"  is  at  best  but  a'sand-bank  (daune):  The 
sand  is  earned  fixxm  it  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  wmd, 
and  thrQwn  up  in  heaps  is  encroaching  on  every  side.  In  a 
short  time  the  monument,  which  is  tolerably  hi^,  will  no 
longer  be  visible. 

But  the  sea — ^it  is  a  grand  sight!  I  will  try  and  get  a  saiSl 
upon  it  some  day  in  a  fishing-boat :  the  gondolas  never  vei^ture 
out  8o£ur. 


Oct  8,  1786. 
On  the  sea-coast  I  found  also  sever^  pknts,  whose  charao* 
ters  similar  to  others  I  already  knew,  enabled  me  to  reoognijBe 
pretty  well  their  pn^erties.  They  are  all  alike,  fid;  and 
strong — ^fiill  of  sap  and  clammy, — and  it  is  evident  that  the 
old  ssdt  of  the  sandy  soil,  but  still  more  the  saline  atmosphere, 
gives  them  these  properties.  Like  aquatic  plants  they  abound 
in  sap,  and  are  fleshy  and  tough,  Hke  mountainous  ones;  those 
whose  leaves  shew  a  tendency  to  put  forth  prickles,  after  the 
manner  of  thistles,  have  them  extremely  sharp  and  strong. 
I  found  a  bush  with  leaves  of  this  kind.    It  looked  very  much 
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Hke  our  hannkfis  coltsfoot,  only  here  it  is  anned  with,  sharp 
weap(»i8, — the  leaves  like  leather,  as  also  are  the  seed-yessels, 
and  the  stalk  yery  thick  and  succulent.  I  bring  with  me 
seeds  and  specimens  of  the  leares.    {Eryngium  maritimum,) 

The  fish-market,  with  its  numberless  marine  productions, 
afforded  me  much  amusement.  I  ofiten  go  there  to  contem- 
plate the  poor  eaptiye  inhabitants  of  the  sea. 


» 
I  1 


Venice,  Oct.  9,  1786.      . 

A  delicious  day  jGrom  morning  to  night!     I  hare  been  ji^ 

towards  Chiozza,  as  fiu:  as  Pelestrina,  where  are  the  great 
fitructures,  called  Murazzi,  which  the  Republic  has  caused  to 
be  raised  against  the  sea.  They  are  of  hewn  stone,  and  pro*- 
perly  are  intended  to  protect  from  the  fury  of  the  wild  ele« 
ment  the  tongue  of  land  caUed  the  Lido,  which  separates  the 
lagoons  from  the  sea. 

The  lagunes  are  the  work  of  old  nature.  First  of  all,  the  land 
and  tide,  the  ebb  and  flow,  working  against  one  another,  and 
then  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  primal  waters,  were,  together, 
the.causes  wh^,  at  the  upper  esid  of  the  Adriatic,  we  find  a 
pretty  extensiye  range  of  marshes,  which,  covered  by  the  i 

flood-tide,  are  partly  left  bare  by  the  ebb.  Art  topk  pos- 
session of  the  highest  spots,  and  thus  arose  Venice,  fqrmed 
out  of  a  groupe  of  a  hxmdred  isles,    and  surrounded  by  ; 

hundreds  more.  Mooreoyer,  at  an  incredible  expense  of 
money  and  labour,  deep  canals  have  been  dug  through  the  i 

marshes,  in  order  that  at  the  time  of  high  water,  ships  of  war  | 

might  pass  to  the  chief  points.    What  human  industry  and  i 

^f  con^ved  and  execu^  of  old,  ddU  axid  indu^muat 
now  keep  up.    The  Lido,  a  long  narrow  strip  of  knd,  sepa-  '  \ 

rates  the  lagunes  from  the  sea,  which  can  enter  only  at  two  i 

points — at  Qie  castle  and  at  the  opposite  end  near  Chiozzs^. 
The  tide  flows  in  usually  twice  a-day,  and  with  the  ebb 
again  carries  out  the  waters  twice,  and  always  by  the  same 
channel  and  in  the  same  direction.  The  flood  covers  the 
lower  parts  of  tibie  nu»ass,  but  leaves  the  higher,  if  not  dry, 

.  yet  visible. 

The  case  would  be  quite  altered  were  the  sea  to  make  new 
ways  for  itself,  to  attack  ther  tongue  of  land  and  flow  in  and 

.  oat  wherever  it  chose.    Not  to  mention  that  the  little  village 
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on  the  lido,  Pelestrma,  viz.,  S.  Peter's  and  otibters  would  be 
overwhelmed,  the  canals  of  communication  would  be  choked 
up,  and  while  the  wat^  inyolved  all  in  ruin,  the  Lido  would 
be  changed  into  an  island,  and  the  islands  which  now  lie 
behind  it  be  conyerted  into  necks  and  tongues  of  land.  To 
guard  against  this  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the  Lido  as  far 
as  possible,  lest  the  furious  element  should  capriciously  attack 
and  oyerthrow  what  man  had  already  taken  possession  of,  and 
with  a  certain  end  and  purpose  giyen  shape  and  use  to. 

In  extraordinary  cases  when  the  sea  rises  aboye  measure,  it  is 
especially  necessary  to  prevent  it  entering  at  more  than  two 
points.*  Accordingly  the  rest  of  the  sluice-gates  being  shut, 
with  all  its  violence  it  is  imable  to  enter,  and  in  a  few  hours 
subnuts  to  the  law  of  the  ebb,  and  its  fiiry  lessens. 

Otherwise  Venice  has  nothing  to  fear;  the  extreme  slow-    \« 
ness  with  which  the  sea-line  retires,  assures  to  her  thousands 
of  years  3^et,  and  by  prudently  deepening  the  canals  from  time 
to  time,  they  will  easily  maintain  tiieir  possessions  against  the 
inroads  of  the  water. 

I  could  only  wish  that  they  kept  their  streets  a  little 
cleaner  :^-«  duty  which  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  easy  of  per- 
formance,  and  which  in  &ct  becomes  of  great  consequence  in 
the  course  of  centuries.  Even  now  in  the  principal  thorough- 
fares it  is  forbidden  to  throw  an3rthing  into  the  canals:  the 
sweepings  even  of  the  streets  may  not  be  cast  into  them.  No 
measures,  however,  are  taken  to  prevent  the  rain,  which  here 
falls  in  sudden  and  violent  torrents,  from  carrying  off  ^e  dirt 
which  is  collected  in  piles  at  the  comer  of  eVery  street,  and 
washing  it  into  the  lagimes — nay,  what  is  still  worse,  into  the 
gutters  for  carrying  off  the  water,  which  consequently  are  often  j 
so  completely  stopped  up,  that  the  principal  squares  are  in 
danger  of  being  under  water.  Even  in  the  smaller  piazza  of  ^ 
S.  Mark's,  I  have  seen  the  gullies  which  are  well  hud  down 
there,  as  well  as  in  the  greater  square,  choked  up  and  frdl  of 
vrater. 

When  a  rainy  day  comes,  the  filth  is  intolerable;  every  | 
one  is  cursing  and  scolding.  In  ascending  and  descending 
the  bridges  one  soils  one's  mantle  and  great  coat  ( Tahafro)^ 
which  is  here  worn  all  the  year  long,  and  as  one  goes  along 
in  shoes  and  silk  stockings,  one  gets  splashed,  and  then  scolds, 
for   it  is    not   common  mud,    but  mud  that  adheres   and 
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stains  that  one  is  here  splashed  with.  The  weather  soon 
becomes  fine  again,  and  tlien  no  one  thinks  of  cleaning  the 
streets.  How  true  is  the  saying:  the  public  is  ever  complain- 
ing that  is  ill  served,  and  never  knows  how  to  set  about 
getting  better  served.  Here  if  the  sovereign-people  wished 
it,  it  might  be  done  forthwith. 


Venice,  Oct.  9,  1786. 

Yesterday  evening  I  ascended  the  tower  of  S.  Mark's:  as 
I  had  lately  seen  from  its  top  the  kgunes  in  their  glory  at 
flood  time,  I  wished  also  to  see  them  at  low  water ;  for  in 
order  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  place,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  in  both  views.  It  looks  rather  Strang  to  see  land  all 
around  one,  where  a  little  before  the  eye  fell  upon  a  mirror  of 
waters.  The  islands  are  no  longer  islands— merely  higher  and 
house-crowned  spots  in  one  laj^  morass  of  a  gray-greenish 
colour,  and  intersected  by  beautiAil  canals.  The  marshy  parts 
are  overgrown  with  aquatic  plants,  a  circumstance  which  must 
tend  in  time  to  raise  Iheir  level,  although  the  ebb  and  flow  are 
continually  shaking  and  tossing  them  and  leave  no  rest  to 
the  vegetation. 

I  now  turn  with  my  narrative  once  more  to  the  sea. — I  there 
saw  yesterday  the  haunts  of  the  sea-snails,  the  limpets,  and 
the  crab,  and  was  highly  delighted  with  the  sight.  What 
a  precious  glorious  object  is  a  living  thing! — how  wonder- 
fiilly  adapted  to  its  state  of  existence,  how  true,  how  real 
{seyend).  What  great  advantages  do  I  not  derive  now  from 
my  former  studies  of  nature,  and  how  delighted  am  X  with  the 
opportunity  of  continuing  them!  But  as  the  present  is  a 
matter  that  admits  of  being  communicated  to  my  friends,  I 
will  not  seek  to  excite  their  sympathy  merely  by  exclamations. 

The  stone- works  which  have  been  bidlt  against  the  inroads 
of  the  sea  consist  first  of  all  of  several  steep  steps;  then 
comes  a  slightly  inclined  plane,  then  again  they  rise  a  step^ 
which  is  once  more  succeeded  by  a  gently  ascending  surface, 
&lid  last  of  all  comes  a  perpendicular  wall  with  an  overhanging 
coping— over  these  steps— over  these  planes  the  raging  sea 
nscs  until  in  extraordinary  cases  it  even  dashes  over  the  high- 
^'waU  with  its  projecting  head. 

The  sea  is  followed  by  its  inhabitants; — little  periwinkles 
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good  to  eat,  monoyalye  limpets,  and  wfaaterer  else  lias  the 
power  of  motion,  especially  bj  the  pmigar-crabs.  But 
scarcely  ha^e  these  little  creatores  taken  possession  of  the 
smooth  vaUs,  ere  the  sea  retires  again,  swelling  and  crest- 
ing as  it  came.  At  first  the  crowd  kaows  not  where  they  are, 
and  keep  hoping  that  the  briny  flood  will  soon  return  to  them 
^-hvLt  it  still  keeps  away;  me  sun  comes  out  and  quickly 
dries  them  up,  and  now  begins  the  retreat.  It  is  on  these 
occasions  that  the  pungars  seek  their  prey.  Nothing  more 
wonderM  or  comical  can  be  seen  thfui  liie  manoeuyres  of 
these  litde  creatmres,  with  liieir  round  bodies  and  two  long  daws 
(for  the  other  spider-feet  are  scarcely  worth  noticing).  On 
these  stQted  fbre-legs,  as  it  were,  Hiey  stride  along  watching 
tiie  limpets,  and  as  soon  as  one  moves  itself  nnder  its  shell  on 
the  rock,  a  pungar  comes  np  and  inserting  the  point  of  bis 
claw  in  the  tiny  interstice  between  the  shell  and  the  rock 
turns  it  over,  and  so  manages  to  swallow  the  oyster.  The 
limpets,  on  the  other  hand,  proceed  cautiously  on  their  way, 
and  by  suction  festen  themselves  firmly  to  the  rocky  sur&oe 
as  soon  as  they  are  aware  of  the  proximity  of  their  foe.  In 
such  cases  the  pungar  deports  himself  amusingly  enough; 
round  and  round  the  pulpy  animal  who  keeps  hunself  safe 
beneath  his  roof  will  he  go  with  singular  politeness ;  but  not 
succeeding  with  all  his  coaxing  and  being  unable  to  oyercome 
its  powerM  muscle,  he  leaves  in  despair  this  intended  Yictini» 
and  hastens  alter  another  who  may  be  wandering  less  cau- 
tiously on  his  way. 

I  never  saw  a  crab  succeed  in  his  des^ns,  although  I  hacre 
watched  for  hours  the  retreat  of  the  little  troop  as  they 
crawled  down  the  two  planes  and  the  intermediate  steps. 


Venice,  Oct  10,  1786. 

At  last  I  am  able  to  say  that  I  have  seen  a  comedy;  Yes- 
terday at  the  theatre  of  St.  Luke,  was  performed  ''  Le  Baruffe^ 
Chiozotte"  which  I  should  interpret  the  Frays  and  Feuds  of 
Cfaiozza.  The  ^  dramatis  personm^*  are  principally  sea&ring 
people,  inhabitants  of  Chiozza,  with  their  wires,  sisters,  and 
daughters.  The  usual  noisy  demonstrations  of  such  sort  of 
people  in  their  good  or  iU  luck — their  dealings  one  willi 
another,  their  Tehemence,  but  goodness  of  heart,  oommon-]^ace 
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reitiarks  and  uimfiected  manners,  thdr  naiye  wit  and  humour—^ 
all  this  'was  exoellenUy  imitated.  The  piece,  moreoyer,  is 
Goldoni's,  and  as  I  had  been  only  the  day  before  in  the  pkce  i 

itself,  and  as  the  tones  and  manners  of  the  sailors  and  people  > 

of  the  sea-port  still  echoed  in  my  ears  and  floated  before  my  '  i 

eyes,  it  delighted  me  yery  much,  and  althou^  I  did  not  j 

understand  a  single  allosion,  I  was,  nevertheless,  on  the 
whole,  able  to  follow  it  pretty  wdL  I  will  now  give  you  the 
plan  of  the  piece :— it  opens  with  the  females  of  CSiiozza  sit- 
ting, as  usual,  on  the  strand  before  their  cabins,  spinning, 
mending  nets,  sewing,  or  making  lace;  a  youth  passes  by  and 
notices  one  <k  them  with  a  more  fnendfy  greetmg  thni  the 
rest.  Immediately  the  joking  begins— and  obseryes  no  boimds ; 
becoming  tarter  and  t^er,  and  growing  ill-tempered  it  jsoon 
bursts  out  into  reproaches;  abosRS  vies  wiiii  abuse;  in  the 
mKbst  of  all  one  dame  moxe  vdiement  than  the  rest,  bounces 
out  with  the  truth;  and  now  an  endless  din  d  scolding,  rail*  \^ 

ing,  and  screaming ;  there  is  no  lack  of  more  decided  outrage^ 
and  at  last  the  peace-officers  are  oompelkd  to  interfere. 
'  The  second  act  opens  with  the  Court  of  Justice.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Podetia  (who  as  a  noble  ooidd  not  lawfully  be 
brought  upon  the  stage)  the  Aciuarius  presides.  He  orders 
Hie  women  to  be  bioc^t  before  him  one  by  one.  This  gives  rise 
to  an  interesting  so^ie.  It  happens  that  this  official  personage 
is  Minself  enamoured  of  the  first  of  the  combatants  who  is 
broiight  before  him.  Only  too  happy  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  with  her  alone,  instead  of  hearing  what  ^e  has  to 
say  on  the  matter  in  question,  he  makes  her  a  declaration  of 
lore.  In  the  midst  of  it  a  second  woman,  who  is  herself  in 
love  with  the  axstuary,  in  a  fit  of  jeakmsy  rashes  in,  and  with 
her  the  suspicious  lover  of  the  first  damsel — ^who  is  followed 
by  all  the  rest,  and  now  the  same  demon  of  confusion  riots 
in  the  court  as  a  littie  befcro,  had  set  at  loggerheads  the 
people  of  the  hsobour.  In  the  third  act  the  fon  gets  more 
find  more  boisterous,  and  the  whole  ends  with  a  hasty  and 
poor  denouement.  The  happiest  thought,  however,  of  the 
whole  jnece,  is  a  character  who  is  thus  drawn, — an  old  sailor 
who  from  ^e  hardships  he  has  been  exposed  to  from  his 
childhood,  trembles  and  foiters  in  all  his  limbs,  and  even  in  his 
very  oigans  of  speech,  is  brought  on  the  scene  to  serve  as  a 
foil  to  this  restless,  screaming,  and  jabbering  crew.     Before 
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he  can  utter  a  word,  he  has  to  make  a  long  preparation 
slow  twitching  of  his  lips,  and  an  assistant  motion  of  um 
hands  and  arms ;  at  last  he  blurts  out  what  his  thoughts  are  on 
the  matter  in  dispute.  But  as  he  can  only  manage  to  do  this 
in  very  short  sentences,  he  acquires  thereby  a  sort  of  laconic 
gravity,  so  that  all  he  utters  sounds  like  an  adage  or  maxim ; 
and  in  this  way  a  happy  contrast  is  afforded  to  the  wild  and 
passionate  exclamations  of  the  other  personages. 

But  even  as  it  was,  I  never  witnessed  anytnmg  like  the 
noisy  delight  the  people  evinced  at  seeing  themselves  and 
their  mates  represented  with  such  truth  of  nature.  It  was 
one  continued  laugh  and  tumultuous  shout  of  exultation  from 
beginning  to  end.  I  must,  however,  confess  that  the  piece  was 
extremely  well  acted  by  the  players.  According  to  the  cast 
of  their  several  parts,  tney  had  adopted  among  &em  the  dif- 
ferent tones  of  voice  whidb  usually  prevail  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place.  The  first  actress  was  the  universal  favorite, 
more  so  even  than  she  had  recently  been  in  an  heroic  dresa 
and  a  scene  of  passion.  The  female  players  generally,  but 
especially  this  one,  in  the  most  pleasing  manner  possible 
imitated  the  twang,  the  manners,  and  olher  peculiarities  of 
the  people  they  represented.  Great  praise  is  due  to  the 
author,  who  out  of  nothing  has  here  created  the  most  amusing 
divertissement.  However,  he  never  could  have  done  it  with  any 
other  people  than  his  own  merry  and  lighthearted  countr3anen. 
The  farce  is  written  throughout  with  a  practised  hand. 

Of  Sacchi's  company,  for  whom  Gk>zzi  wrote  (but  which 
by-the-by  is  now  broken  up),  I  saw  SmerakUna,  a  short 
plump  figure,  fuU  of  life,  tact,  and  good  humour.  With  her 
I  saw  BrigheUa^^^  slight  well-made  man  and  an  excellent 
actor,  especially  in  pantomime.  These  masks  which  we 
scarcely  know  except  in  the  form  of  mummings,  and  which  to 
our  minds  possess  neither  life  nor  meaning,  succeed  here  only 
too  well  as  the  creation  of  the  national  taste.  Here  the  most 
distinguished  characters,  persons  of  every  age  and  condition, 
think  nothing  of  dressing  themselves  out  in  the  strangest 
costumes,  and  as  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  they  are 
accustomed  to  wander  about  m  masks,  they  feel  no  surprise 
at  seeing  the  black  visors  on  the  stage  also. 
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Venice,  October  11,  1786. 

nee  solitude,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  crowd  of  human 
beings,  is  after  all  not  possible,  I  have  taken  up  with  an  old 
Frenchman,  who  knows  nothing  of  Italian,  and  suspects  that 
he  is  cheated  on  all  hands  and  taken  adyant^e  of,  and  who, 
with  plenty  of  letters  of  recommendation,  nevertheless,  does 
not  make  his  way  with  the  good  people  here.  A  man  of 
rank,  and  living  in  good  style,  but  one  whose  mind  cannot  go 
beyond  himself  and  his  own  immediate  circle — he  is  perhaps 
full  fifty,  and  has  at  home  a  boy  seven  years  old,  of  whom  he 
is  always  anxious  to  get  news.  He  is  travelling  through 
Italy  for  pleasure,  but  rapidly — in  order  to  be  able  to  say 
{hat  he  has  seen  it,  but  is  willing  to  learn  whatever  is  pos- 
sible as  he  hurries  along.  I  have  shewn  him  some  civilities, 
and  have  given  him  information  about  many  matters.  While 
I  was  speaking  to  him  about  Venice,  he  asked  me  how  long 
I  had  been  here,  and  when  he  heard  that  this  was  my  first 
visit,  and  that  I  had  only  been  here  foiui;een  days,  he  replied: 
*^  II  par  ait  que  votes  n*avez  pas  perdu  voire  temps"  This  is  the 
first  ''testimonium"  of  my  good  behaviour  that  I  can  furnish 
you.  This  is  the  eighth  day  since  he  arrived  here,  and  he 
leaves  us  to-morrow.  It  was  highly  delicious  to  me,  to  meet 
in  a  strange  land  with  such  a  regular  Versailles' -man.  He  is 
now  about  to  quit  me !  It  caused  me  some  surprise  to  think 
that  any  one  could  ever  travel  in  this  temper  without  a  thought 
for  anything  beyond  himself,  and  yet  he  is  in  his  way  a 
polished,  sensible,  and  weU  conducted  persour 


.  Venice,  Oct,  12,  1786. 

Yesterday  at  S.  Luke's  a  new  piece  was  acted: — Llngli- 
cismo  in  Italia  (the  English  in  Italy).  As  there  are  many 
Englishmen  living  in  Italy,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  their  ways 
and  habits  should  excite  notice,  and  I  expected  to  learn  from 
this  piece  what  the  Italians  thought  of  their  rich  and  welcome 
visitors.  But  it  was  a  total  failure.  There  were,  of  course, 
(as  is  always  the  case  here,)  some  clever  scenes  between  buf- 
foons, but  the  rest  was  cast  altogether  in  too  grave  and  heavy 
a  mould,  and  yet  not  a  trace  of  the  English  good  sense; 
plenty  of  the  ordinary  Italian  commonplaces  of  morahty,  and 
those,  too,  upon  the  very  commonest  of  topics. 
Vol.  II.  Y 
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And  it  cQd  not  take :  indeed,  it  was  on  the  very  point  of 
being  hissed  off  the  stage.  The  actors  felt  themsdves  out  of 
their  element^^not  on  the  strand,  of  Chiozza.  As  this  was 
the  last  piece  that  I  saw  here,  mj  enthnsiaam  for  these 
national  representationa  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  increased:  by 
this  piece  of  folly.- 

As  I  have  at  last  gone  through  my  jonsnal  and  entered 
some  occasional  remarks  from  my  tablets,  my  proceedizigs 
are  now  enrolled  and  lefb  to  the  sentence  of  my  friends.  There 
is,  I  am  conscious,  very  much  in  these  le&ves  which  I  might 
qualify,  enlarge  upon,  and  improve.  Let,  however,  what 
is  written,  stand  as  the  memorisd  of  first  impressions,  which^ 
if  not  always-  correct,  wiU  neverthdbss  be  ever  dear  and 
precious  to  me.  Oh  that  I  oould  but  transmit  to  my  frienda 
a  breath  merely  of  this  light  existence!  Verily  to  liie 
Italian^** ultramontane''  is  a  very  vague  idea;  and  to  me 
evenr— ♦'beyond  the- Alps,"  rises  very  obscurely  before  my  mind,, 
althou^  irom,  out  of  their  mists  frmendly  forms  are  beckoning 
to  me.  It  is  the  dimate  only  that  seduces  me  to  prefer  awhile 
these  lands  to  thoae-;:  for  birth  and  habit  forge  strong  fetters. 
Here,  however,  I  eofdd  not lb7e,.noc  indeed  in  anyplace  whez« 
I  had  nothing  to  oemipy  my  mind;  but  at  present  novelty  frir- 
msheai  me  h^  witk  endless  oecupation..  Architecture  rises, 
like  an  ancient  spirit  from,  the  tomhi,  and  bids  me  study  its  laws 
just  as  people  do  the  rules  of  a  dead  language,  not  in  order*  to 
practise  or  ta  take  a  livii^  joy  ia.  tiiem,  biittsQniy  in  order  tO' 
enable  myself  in  the -quiet  depths  of  my  own.mind'^b'dobonor  to 
her  existence  in  bygone  ages,  and  her  for  ever  depart&i^lory. 
As  PaUadio  everywhere  refers  one  to  Vitruvius,  I  have  bought 
an  edition  of  the-  latter  by  Galiani;  but  this  folio  suffers  in 
my  pcxrtmanteati  bs  nmch'  a»  my  brain  does  in*  t^e  study  of  it>. 
Pafiadio  by  ha»  words  and  works,  by  his  method  ant^  wuy, 
both  of  tiiinkrog  and  of  exscuting,.  has  brought  Yitrovins 
home'  to  me  and!  interpreted  him  fer  Better  timn  the  Italian 
translator  ever  can.  Titruvius  himself  is  no  easy  reading'; 
hi*  book  is  obscurely  written,  and  requires  a  critical  study. 
Notwithstand&ig  I  have  read  it  through  cursorily,  and  it  has 
left  on  my  mind  many  a  glorious  impression.  To  express  my 
meaning  better :  I  read*  it  like  a  breviary:  more  out  of  devo- 
tion, than  fot  instmctioB.  Already  the  daysbe^in  to  draw 
in  and  allow  more  time  for  reading  and  writing*. 
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God  be  praised'!'  whatever  from;  my  ^ath  up  appeared  to 
me  of  worm,  is  begmning  enee  more  to  be-  dsav  to  nfe;  How 
liappy  do  I  feel  tiiat  I  can  again  yenture  to  approach  the 
ancient  authors.  For  now,  I  may  dare  tell  it — and  confess  at 
once  my  disease  and  my  folly.  For  many  a  long  year  I  could 
not  bear  to  look  at  a  Latin  author,  or  to  cast  my  eye  upon  any- 
thing that  might  serve  to  awaken  in  my  mind  the  thoughts 
of  Italy.  If  by  accident  I  did  so,  I  suffered  the  most  horrible 
tortures  of  mind.  It  was  a  frequent  joke  of  Herder's  at 
my  expense,  that  I  had.  learned  all  my  Latin  from  Spinoza, 
for  he  had  noticed  tiiat  this  was  the  only  Lada  work  I  ever 
read;  but  lie  was  not  aware  how  carefrdly  I  was  obliged  to 
keep  myself  fbom  the  ancients — how  even  these  abstruse 
generalities  were  bat  cursorily  read  by  me^  and  even  then  not 
without  pain.  At  hat  matters  came  to<  that,  pitch  thcUi  even 
the  perasaIof'W]eland'&  translation  of  the  Siatires  made  me 
utterly  wretehed ;  asarcely  had  I  read  two  of  them,  before  I 
was  eompdliBd  to-  lay  the  book  a«de. 

Had  I  not  made  tiie  resolve,  which  I  am  now  carrying  into 
efibet,  I  should;  have  been  alto^ther  lost — to- suehft  degree 
of  intensify  had  the:  desire  grown  to.  see  these  objects  with 
my  own  eyes.  Hiatorieal  aeqaaintanee  with  them  did  me  no 
good;* — ^the  things  stood  only  a  handVbreadth  away  from 
me;  but  stiil  they  were  s^msated  from/  me  by  an  impene- 
trable wall.  And,  in  &ct,  at  the  present  moment,  I  somehow 
feel  as  if  this  were  not  the  first  time  that  I  had  seen  these 
things,  but  as  if  I  were  paying  a  second  visit  to  them.  Al- 
though I  have  been  but  a  short  time  in  Venice,  I  have 
adapted  myself  pretty  well  to  the  ways  of  the  place,  and  feel 
<ionfideflt  that  I  ebaR  oarry  away  with  me,  though-  a  very 
ineompkftft,  yetriwvertheLess,  dear  and  tnue  idea,  of  it. 


Venioe^Oct  14,.  1786. 
2.  o'cloek,  monrUng^. 

in'  the  last  moments  of  m^jr  stay  heve :.  &m  I  am;  to  start 
aknost  immediately-  with*  liie  packet-boot  for  Ferrara.  I  qiuit 
Venice  witbont  reluctance;  for  to  stay  here  longer  with  any 
eati^betion  and  profit  to  myself,  I  must  tak&  otiier  steps 
whzeh  would  carry  me  beyond  my  present  plan.  Besides 
everybody  is  now  leaving  this  city  and  making  ibr  the  beau« 
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taful  gardens  and  seats  on  the  Terra-Firma;  I,  however,  go 
away  well-loaded,  and  shall  cany  along  with  me  its  rich,  rare, 
and  unique  image. 


FROM  FERRARA  TO  ROME. 

Oct  16,  1786. 
Early  and  on  hoard  the  packet 

My  travelling  companions,  male  and  female  alike,  are  aU 
still  £Etst  asleep  in  their  berths.  For  my  part  I  have  passed 
the  two  nights  on  deck,  wrapped  up  in.  my  cloak.  It  was 
only  towards  morning  that  I  felt  it  at  all  cold.*  I  am  now 
actually  in  latitude  forty-five,  and  yet  go  on  repeating  my 
old  song :  I  would  gladly  leave  all  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  if  only,  after  tiie  fashion  of  Dido,  I  could  enclose  enough 
of  the  heavens  to  surround  our  dwellings  with.  It  woidd 
then  be  quite  another  state  of  existence.  The  voyage  in  this 
glorious  weather  has  been  most  delightful,  the  views  and 
prospects  simple  but  agreeable.  The  Po,  with  its  fertilizing 
stream,  flows  here  through  wide  plains ;  nothing,  however,  is 
to  be  seen  but  its  banks  covered  with  trees  or  bushes ; — ^you 
catch  no  distant  view.  On  this  river,  as  on  the  Adige,  are 
siQy  water-works,  which  are  as  rude  and  ill-constructed  as 
those  on  the  Saal. 


Ferrara,  Oct  16,  1786. 
At  night. 

Although  I  only  arrived  here  early  this  morning  (by  7 
o'clock,  German  time),  I  am  thinking  of  setting  off  again  to- 
morrow morning.  For  the  first  time  since  I  left  home,  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  has  fallen  upon  me  in  this  great  and 
beautiful,  but  fiat  and  depopulated  city.  These  streets,  now 
so  desolate,  were,  however,  once  kept  in  animation  by  a  bril- 
liant court.  Here  dwelt  Ariosto  discontented,  and  Tasso 
unhappy,  and  so,  we  &ncy,  we  gain  edification  by  visiting 
such  scenes.  Ariosto's  monument  contains  much  marble — 
ill  arranged;  for  Tasso's  prison,  they  shew  you  a  wood-house 
or  coalhouse  where,  most  assuredly,  he  never  was  kept. 
'Moreover,  the  people  pretend  to  know  scarcely  anything  you 
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may  ask  about.  But  at  last  for  "something  to  drink"  they 
manage  to  remember.  All  this  brings  to  my  mind  Luther's 
ink-spots,  which  the  housekeeper  freshens  up  from  time  to 
time.  Most  travellers,  however,  are  little  better  than  our 
''^  HandwerJishurschen*^  or  stolling  journeymen,  and  content 
themselves  with  such  palpable  signs.  For  my  part  I  became 
quite  sulky,  and  took  little  interest  even  in  a  beautiful  insti- 
tute and  academy,  which  a  cardinal,  a  native  of  Ferrara, 
foimded  and  endowed;  however,  some  ancient  monuments, 
in  the  Ducal  Palace,  served  to  revive  me  a  little;  and  I  was 
put  in  perfect  good  humor  by  a  beautiful  conception  of  a 
painter,  John  the  Baptist  before  Herod  and  Herodias.  The 
prophet,  in  his  well-known  dress  of  the  wilderness,  is  pointing 
indignantly  at  Herodias.  Quite  unmoved,  she  looks  at  the 
prince,  who  is  sitting  by  her  side,  while  the  latter  regards  the 
prophet  Mrith  a  calm  but  cunning  look;  a  white  middle-sized 
greyhound  stands  before  the  king,  while  from  beneath  the 
robe  of  Herodias,  a  small  Italian  one  is  peeping  —  both 
giving  toi^ue  at  the  prophet.  To  my  mind,  this  is  a  most 
happy  thought. 


Cento,  Oct.  17,  1786. 

In  a  better  temper  than  yesterday,  I  write  you  to-day  from 
Ouercino's  native  city.  It,  however,  is  quite  a  different  place: 
an  hospitable  well-built  little  town,  of  nearly  5000  inhabitants, 
flourishing,  Aill  of  life,  cleanly,  and  situated  in  a  well  cul.* 
dvated  p£un,  which  stretches  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach. 
According  to  my  usual  custom,  I  ascended  the  tower.  A  sea 
of  poplars,  between  which,  and  near  at  hand,  one  caught 
glimpses  of  little  country-houses,  each  surrounded  by  its 
fields.  A  rich  soil  and  a  beautiful  climate.  It  was  an 
autumn  evening,  such  as  we  seldom  have  to  thank  even  sum- 
mer for.  The  sky,  which  had  been  veiled  all  day,  has  cleared 
up,  the  clouds  rolling  off  north  and  south  towards  the  moun- 
taios,  and  I  hope  for  a  bright  day  to-morrow. 

Here  I  first  W  the  A^mn4.  wMch  I  am  approaching. 
The  winter  m  this  region  lasts  only  through  December  and 
January:  April  is  rainy — ^for  the  rest  of  tibe  year  beautiM 
weather,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  season.  Incessant 
Tain  is  imknown.    September  here,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  waa 
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finer  and  wanner  tiam  August  with  you.  The  Apennines  in 
the  south  haye  xeceiTed  a  warm  greeting  from  me,  far  I 
hsLYe  now  had  •enough  of  the  fOokn.  To-morrow  I  shall  be 
writing  at  the  foot  of  them. 

Gnercino  loved  his  native  town':  indeed,  the  Italians  almost 
mnyerBally  oherish  and  maintain  this  sort  of  local  patrlotismL, 
and  it  is  to  this  beautiful  feeling  that  Italy  owes  so  many  of 
its  valuable  institutions  and  its  multitude  of  local  sanctuaries. 
Under  the  management  of  this  master,  an  academy  of  paint- 
ing was  formed  here.  He  left  behind  him  many  paintings, 
which  his  townsmen  aire  still  very  proud  at,  and  which, 
indeed,  fully  justify  their  pride. 

Gkiercino  is  here  a  sacred  name,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
mouths  of  children  as  well  as  of  ithe  old. 

Most  charmed  was  I  with  bis  picture,  vepvesenting  the 
risen  Lord,  appearing  to  his  mother.  Kneeling  :before  mm, 
she  looks  nxpcn  iHim  with  indeseribable  affection.  Her  left 
hand  is  ttouching  His  body  just  under  the  :accm:sed  wound 
which  mars  ithe  "i^ole  picture.  His  hand  lies  upon  ber  neck; 
aud  in  order  the  better  to  gaze  upon  her,  bis  body  is  slighlfy 
bent  back.  This  gives  to  His  figure  a  somewhat  strange,  not 
to  say  forced  appearance.  And  yet  for  all  that  it  is  infinitely 
beautiful.  The  cahn  and  sad  look,  with  which  He  contem- 
plates her,  is  unique  and  seems  to  convey  the  impression  l^t 
before  His  noble  soul  there  still  floats  a  isemembranoe  of  His 
own  sufierings  and  of  hers,  which  the  resurrection  bad  net  at 
once  dispelled. 

Strange  has  engraved  the  picture.  I  wish  that  my  Ifeiends 
could  see  even  his  copy  of  it, 

Alter  it  a  Madonna  won  my  admiration.  The  child  wants 
the  breast ;  she  xdodestly  shrinks  from  exposing  iher  'bosom. 
Natural,  noble,  exquisite,  and  beautiful. 

Further,  a  Maiy,  who  is  guiding  the  -arm  ef  the  m&ot 
CShrist,  standing  before  her  with  His  face  towards  the  people, 
in  order  that  with  uplifted  fingers  He  may  bestow  His  bles- 
sings upon  them.  Judged  by  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic legends,  this  must  be  pronounced  a  veiy  happy  idea.  It 
has  been  ofben  repeated. 

Gueroino  is  an  intrinsically  bold,  masculine,  sensible  pain-* 
ter,  without  roi^hness.  On  the  contrary,  his  pieces  possess 
a  oertain  tender  moral  grace,  a  reposeful  fireedom  and  gnm^*^ 
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^deur,  but  wJith^aUiliat,  a  certain  maimensm,  so  that  when  the 
-eye  onoe  has  grown  acoHstomed  to  it,  it  is  impossible  to  bub- 
take  a  piece  of  his  hand.  The  lightness,  cleanness,  and  finish 
of  his  touch  are  perfectly  astonishing.  For  his  draperies  he 
is  particularly  fond  of  a  beautiful  brownish^red  blend  of 
colours.  These  harmonize  very  well  with  the  blue  which  he 
loyes  to  combine  with  them. 

The  «ubjects  of  the  other  paintings  are  more  or  less  xm- 
happily  chosen.  The  good  artist  has  strained  all  his  powers, 
but  his  invention  and  execution  alike  are  thrown  away  and 
wasted.  However,  I  derived  both  entertainment  and  profit 
£:om  the  view  of  this  cycle  of  art,  although  such  a  hasty  and 
rapid  glance  as  I  could  alone  bestow  upon  them,  afibroB  but 
little,  either  of  gratification  or  instruction. 


Bologna,  Oct,  18,  1786. 
Night 

Yesterday  I  started  very  eajdy — »b^ore  daybreak— -firoia 

•Cento,  and  arrived  here  in  pretty  good  timye.    A  brisk  and 

well-educated  cicerone  having  learned  that  I  did  not  intend  -to 

.make  a  long  stay  bere,  hurried  me  through  all  the  streets, 

and  into  so  many  palaces  and  churches  that  I  had  fioareely 

time  to  set  down  dn  my  note-book  the  names  of  them,  and  I 

hardly  know  if  hereafter,  when  J  shaU  look  again  at  these 

.scrawls,  I  shall  be  able  to  call  to  mind  -all  the  particulars.     I 

will  now  mention,  however,  a  couple  or  -so  of  objects  which 

;6tand  out  bright  .and  dear  enough  as  they  afforded  me  a  real 

gratification  at  the  time. 

Pirst  of  all  the  Cecilia  of  Eaphael!  It  was  exactly  wbat  1 
bad  been  told  of  it ;  but  now  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  He 
has  invariably  accomplished  that  which  others  wished  in  vain 
to  accomplish,  and  I  would  at  [present  say  no  more  of  it  than 
that  it  is  by  him.  Five  saints,  side  by  side,  not  one  of  them  has 
anything  in  common  witht4«;  however  their  existence,  stands 
80  perfectly  real  that  one  would  wish  for  the  picture  to  last 
through  eternity,  .even  though  for  himself  he  coidd  be  content 
to  be  annihilated.  Butin  order  to  undejRstand  Raphael  aright, 
and  to  form  a  just  aj^preciation  of  him,  and  not  to  praise  him 
as  a  god  or,aA  Melchisedec  ''without  descent"  or  pedigree,  it 
is  necessary  to  study  his  masters  and  his  predcoiessors..    Thfi0e>, 
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too,  had  a  standing  on  the  firm  soil  of  truth ;  diligently,  not  to 
say  anxiously,  they  had  laid  the  foundation,  and  vied  with 
each  other  in  raising,  step  by  step,  the  pyramid  aloft,  until, 
at  last,  profiting  by  all  tiieir  labors,  and  enlightened  by  a 
heavenly  genius,  Raphael  set  the  last  stone  on  the  summit^ 
above  which,  or  even  at  which,  no  one  else  can  ever  stand. 

Our  interest  in  the  history  of  art  becomes  peculialy  lively 
when  we  consider  the  works  of  the  old  masters.  Francesco 
Francia  is  a  very  respectable  artist.  Pietro  Perugino,  so  bold 
a  man  that  one  might  almost  call  him  a  noble  German  fellow. 
Oh  that  fate  had  carried  Albert  Diirer  further  into  Italy.  In 
Munich  I  saw  a  couple  of  pieces  by  him  of  incredible  gran- 
deur. The  poor  man,  how  did  he  mistake  his  own  wor3i  in 
Venice,  and  make  an  agreement  with  the  priests,  on  which  he 
lost  weeks  and  months!  See  him  in  his  journey  through  the 
Netherlands  exchanging  his  noble  works  of  art  for  parrots, 
and  in  order  to  save  his  '*  douceur,"  drawing  the  portraits  of 
the  domestics,  who  bring  him— «  plate  of  fruit.  To  me  the 
history  of  such  a  poor  fool  of  an  artist  is  infinitely  touching. 

Towards  evening  I  got  out  of  this  ancient,  venerable,  an& 
learned  city,  and  extricated  myself  from  its  crowds,  who,  pro- 
tected fi*om  the  sun  and  weather  by  the  arched  bowers  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  street,  walk  about,  gape  about, 
or  buy,  and  sell,  and  transact  whatever  business  they  may 
have.  I  ascended  the  tower  and  enjoyed  the  pure  air.  The 
view  is  glorious!  To  the  north  we  see  the  hills  of  Padua*; 
beyond  Siem  the  SMriss,  Tyrolese,  and  Friidian  Alps;  in  short, 
the  whole  northern  chain,  which,  at  the  time,  was  enveloped 
in  mist.  Westward  there  stretched  a  boundless  horizon, 
above  which  the  towers  of  Modena  alone  stood  out.  Towards 
the  east  a  similar  plain  reaching  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
whose  waters  might  be  discern^  in  the  setting  sun.  Towards 
the  south,  the  first  hills  of  the  Apennines,  which,  like  the 
Vicentine  Hills,  are  planted  up  to  their  siunmits,  or  covered 
with  churches,  palaces,  and  summer-houses.  The  sky  was 
perfectly  clear,  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen,  only  on  the  horizon  a 
kind  of  haze.  The  keeper  of  the  tower  assured  me  that  for 
six  years  this  mist  had  never  left  the  distance.  Otherwise, 
by  tiie  help  of  a  telescope,  you  might  easily  discern  the  hills 
of  Vicenza,  with  their  houses  and  chapels,  but  now  very 
rarely,  even  on  the  brightest  days.    And  this  mist  lay  chiefly 
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on  the  Northern  Chain,  and  makes  our  beloved  Fatherland  a 
regular  Cimmeria.  In  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  the  situation 
and  pure  atmosphere  of  ike  city,  he  called  my  notice  to  the  &ct, 
that  the  roofs  of  the  houses  looked  quite  fresh,  and  that  not  a 
6ingle  tile  was  attacked  by  damp  or  moss.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  tHes  look  quite  clean,  and  beautiful  enough,  but  the 
good  quality  of  the  brick-earth  may  have  something  to  do 
with  this;  at  least  we  know  that,  in  ancient  times,  excellent 
tUes  were  made  in  these  parts. 

The  leaning  tower  has  a  frightM  look,  and  yet  it  is  most 
probable  that  it  was  built  so  by  design.  The  following^  seems 
to  me  the  explanation  of  this  absurdity.  In  the  disturbed 
times  of  the  city  every  lai^e  edifice  was  a  fortress,  and  every 
powerful  fiimily  had  its  tower.  By  and  bye  the  possession 
of  such  a  building  became  a  mark  of  splendour  and  distinc- 
tion, and  as,  at  last,  a  perpendicular  tower  was  a  common  and 
every-day  thing,  an  oblique  one  was  built.  Both  architect 
and  owner  have  obtained  their  object;  the  multitude  of  slen- 
der, upright  towers  are  just  looked  at,  and  all  hurrv  to  see  the 
leaning  one«  Afterwards  I  ascended  it.  The  bncks  are  all 
arranged  horizontally.  With  clamps  and  good  cement  one 
may  build  any  mad  whim. 


Bologna,  Oct.  19,  1786. 

I  have  spent  this  day  to  the  best  advantage  I  could  in  visit* 
ing  and  revisiting;  but  it  is  with  art  as  with  the  world :  the 
more  we  study  it  the  larger  we  find  it.  In  this  heaven  new 
stars  are  constantly  appearing  which  I  cannot  count,  and 
which  sadly  puzzle  me ;  the  Carracci,  a  Guide,  a  Dominichino, 
who  shone  forth  in  a  later  and  happier  period  of  art,  but  truly 
to  enjoy  whom  requires  both  knowledge  and  judgment  which 
I  do  not  possess,  and  which  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  huny; 
A  great  obstacle  to  our  taking  a  pure  delight  in  their  pictures, 
and  to  an  immediate  understanding  of  their  merits,  is  the 
absurd  subjects  of  most  of  them.  To  admire  or  to  be  charmed 
with  them  one  must  be  a  madman. 

It  is  as  though  the  sons  of  God  had  wedded  with  the  daughters 
of  men,  and  out  of  such  an  union  many  a  monster  had  sprung 
into  existence.  No  sooner  are  you  attracted  by  the  gusto  of 
a  Guide  and  his  pencil,  by  which  nothing  but  the  most  excel* 
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lent  objects  ^  eye  sees  are  worthy  to  fbe  painteA,  ^m^  yim,  -at 
once,  withdraw  your  eyes  from  a  flnbjeot  bo  abominably 
fitnpid  that  the  world  'hae  no  term  of  'Contempt  sufficient  to 
-espress  its  meanness;  -and  «o  it  is  throughout,  it  is  ever 
anatomy — an  eHooution — ^a  flajdng  soene-^al  ways 'some  suffior- 
ing,  never  an  action  of  the  hen>— ^ever  an  interest  in  tftie 
scene  before  you-— always  something  for  the  fimoy-Hsome 
excitement  aocruing  from  without.  Nothing  <bat  -deeds  of 
horror  or  convulsive  sufferings,  mstlefeotors  or  Jematics,  along 
side  of  whom  the  artist,  in  order  to  save  his  art,  invariably  sUps 
in  a  i^ed  boy  or  a  pretty  damsel  as  a  spectator,  in  eveiy  ease 
treating  his  spiritual  heroes  as  little  'better  than  lay-'figuves 
Xffliedermaimer)^  on  "^hich  to  hang  some  beautiful  mantle 
with  its  ^olds.  'In  all  there  is  ^nothing  that  suggests  a  human 
notion!  Scarcely  one  subject  in  ten  that  ever  ought  to  'have 
been  painted,  and  that  one  ihe  painter  (has  ohesen  te  view 
from  any  but  the  right  point  of  view. 

'Ghiido's  great  picture  in  the  •Church  of  the  Mendicants  is 
all  that  painting  can  do,  but,  at  ihe  -same  (iobEne^  -fill  fhat 
absurdity  could  task  an  artist  with.  It  is  a  -votive  piece.  I 
can  wcfH  believe  thaftihe  "Whdle  consistoiy  praised  it,  and  also 
devised  it.  The  two  angels,  who  were  fit  to 'console  a  Psyoiie 
in  her  misery,  must  here    *    ..     «     . 

The  S.  Proclus  is  a  beautiful  figure,  but  the  others — 
bishops  and  popes!  Below  are  heavenly  children  playing 
'With  attributes.  The  ^inter,  who  had  no  dhoice  left  him, 
laboured  to  help  himself  as  best  he  could.  •iKe-exerted  'himself 
merely  to  show  that  he  was  no/t  the  barbariaiL  Two  naked 
figures  by  Guido;  a  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness-;  a  Sebastian, 
how  exquisitely  painted,  and  what  do  they 'sayf  lihe  one  is 
gaping  and  the  ofhsr  wrig^ing. 

Were  I  to  contemplate  historyin  mypresent  HI  htraior,  I 
*fifcould  say.  Faith  revived  art,  but  ^Superstition  immediately 
"made  itself  master  of  it,  and  ground  it  to  flie  dust. 

After  dinner,  seeming  somewhat  of  a  milder  temper  and 
less  arrogantly  disposed -than  in  the  morning,  I  ent^ed  the  fc^ 
lowing  remarks  in  my  note-bodk.  In  the  palace  of  the  Tanari 
'^tere  is  a  famous  picture  by 'Guido,  the  Virgin  suckling  the 
5nfent  Saviour — of  a  size  rather  larger  tiban  Hfe— ^he  head 'as 
3f  a  god  had  painted  it,— indescribable  is  the  expression  wiili 
"Which  she  gazes  upon  ^he  sucking  infant.    To  me  it  seems  a 
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cahn,  profound  resignation,  as  if  she  were  nourishing  not  the 
child  of  her  joy  and  love,  hut  a  sapposititions,  heavenly 
tshangeling;  and  .goes  on  ruckling  dt  heoanse  now  lE&e  cannot 
do  o&erwise,  aithou^,  in  deep  'humility,  -she  wonders  how 
•i^he  ever  came  to  do  it.  The  rest  of  "tihe  canvass  is  fiUed  up 
<wHh  a  mass  of  '^^peiy  which  oonnoiBBenrs  higfafy  prize. 
^or  my  part  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it.  The  colours,  too, 
fffe  somewhat  dim;  the  room  and  lihe  di^  were  none  of  the 
'brightest. 

NcrtwiUhstanding  ^e  'oonfusion  in  whicJh  I  ffind  myself  I  yet 
feel  that  experience,  knowledge,  and  taste,  already  comjs  to  my 
«id  in  these  manes.  Thus  I  was  greatly  wim  >hy  a  ^'iCir- 
onmoision''  by  Oneroino,  for  I  haye  begun  to  know  and  t^ 
imderstand  the  man.  I  can  now  pardon  the  intolerable  sub- 
ject and  delight  in  '^e  masteiAy  execution.  Let  him  paiait 
whatever  can  be  thought  of,  'overythii!^  wiU  be  pnuseworthy 
end  as  highly  finished  as  if  it  -were  enamel. 

And  tiius  it  happened  with  me  as  with  Balaam  the  over- 
ruled prophet,  who  blessed  where  he  thought  to  curse;  and  I 
fear  Ihis  would  =be  the  case  still  oftenesr  were  I  to  stay  here 
much  longer. 

And  then,  again,  if  one  happens  to  meet  with  a  ^piotuie  after 
Kaphael,  or  what  <may  with  at  least  -some  prc^bability  be 
ascribed  to  him,  one  is -soon  pei^ctly  cured  ^and  in  good  (tem- 
per again.  I  fell  in  yesterday  with  a  S.  Agatha,  a  rare 
picture,  though  not  throughout  in  good  'keeping.  The  artist 
has  given  to  'her  the  mien  of  a  young  maiS^  "ftifl  of  'health 
and  self-possession,  birt  yet  witihout  rusticity  or  cdldness.  I 
have  stamped  on  my  mind  both  her  fonn  and  look,  and  shall 
mentally  read  before  ber  <my  *^  Iphigenia,"  and  i^haU  not  allow 
my  heroine  to  express  a  sentiment  which  the  saint  herse(lf 
might  not  'give  utterance  to. 

And  now  when  I  think  again  of  this  eweet  burden  Which  1 
carry  with  me  throughout  my  wanderings,  I  cannot  conceefl. 
ihe  fact  that,  besides  the  great  objects  of  nature  and  art, 
which  I  have  yet  to  work  my  way  through,  awondei*iuliirain  ^ 
of  poetical  images  keeps  rising  before  me  and  unsetKHng  mc 
IProm  Gento  to  this  place  I  have  been  wishing  to  continue  my 
labors  on  the  Iphigenia,  bilt  what  has  happened?  inspiration 
has  brought  before  my  mind  the  plan  of  an  **  Iphigenia  at 
f)elphi,"  and  I  must  work  it  out.  I  will  here  «et  down  «the 
argument  as  briefly  as  possible. 
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Electra,  confidently  hoping  that  Orestes  will  bring  to  Delplu 
the  image  of  the  Taurian  Diana,  makes  her  appearance  in  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  and  as  a  final  sin-offering  dedicates  to  the 
god,  the  axe  which  has  perpetrated  so  many  horrors  in  the 
house  of  Pelops.  Unhappily  she  is,  at  this  moment,  joined 
by  a  Greek,  who  recounts  to  her  how,  haying  accompanied 
f^lades  and  Orestes  to  Tauris,  he  there  saw  the  two  friends 
led  to  execution,  but  had  himself  luckily  made  his  escape. 
At  this  news  the  passionate  Electra  is  unable  to  restrain  her- 
self, and  knows  not  whether  to  vent  her  rage  against  the  gods 
or  against  men. 

In  the  mean  time  Iphigenia,  Orestes,  and  Pylades  have 
arrived  at  Delphi.  The  heavenly  calmness  of  Iphigenia  con- 
trasts remarkably  with  the  earthly  vehemence  of  Electra,  as 
the  two  sisters  meet  without  knowing  each  other.  The  fiigi- 
tive  Greek  gains  sight  of  Iph^nia,  and  recognizing  in  her  ihe 
priestess,  who  was  to  have  sacrificed  the  two  friends,  makes 
it  known  to  Electra.  The  latter  snatching  the  axe  from  the 
altar,  is  on  the  point  of  killing  Iphigenia,  when  a  happy 
incident  averts  this  last  fearful  calamity  from  the  two  sisters. 
This  ntuation,  if  only  I  can  succeed  in  working  it  out  well, 
will  probably  furnish  a  scene  unequalled  for  grandeur  or 
pathos  by  any  that  has  yet  been  produced  on  the  stage.  But 
where  is  man  to  ^t  time  and  hands  for  such  a  work,  even  if 
the  spirit  be  willmg. 

As  I  feel  myself  at  present  somewhat  oppressed  with  such 
a  flood  of  thoughts  of  the  good  and  desirable,  I  cannot  help 
reminding  mv  friends  of  a  dream  which  I  had  about  a  year 
ago,  and  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  highly  significant.  I 
dreamt  forsooth,  that  I  had  been  sailing  about  in  a  little  boat 
and  had  landed  on  a  fertile  and  richly  cultivated  island,  of 
which  I  had  a  consciousness  that  it  bred  the  most  beautiful 
pheasants  in  the  world.  I  bargained,  I  thought,  with  the 
people  of  the  island  for  some  of  these  birds,  and  they  killed 
and  brought  them  to  me  in  great  numbers.  They  were  phea- 
sants indeed,  but  as  in  dreams  all  things  are  generally  changed 
and  modified,  they  seemed  to  have  long,  richly  coloured  tculs, 
like  the  loveliest  birds  of  Paradise,  and  with  eyes  like  those 
of  the  peacock.  Bringing  them  to  me  by  scores,  they 
arranged  them  in  the  boat  so  skilfully  with  the  heads  inwards, 
ihe  long  variegated  feathers  of  the  tail  hanging  outwards,  a$ 
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to  form  in  thebright  sunshine  the  most  glorious  pile  conceivable, 
dnd  so  large  as  scarcely  to  leave  room  enough  in  the  bow  and 
-^e  stem  for  the  rower  and  the  steersman.  As  with  this  load 
the  boat  made  its  way  through  the  tranquil  waters,  I  named 
to  myself  the  friends  among  whom  I  should  like  to  distribute 
those  variegated  treasures.  At  last,  arriving  in  a  spacious 
harbour,  I  was  almost  lost  among  great  and  many  masted 
vessels,  as  I  mounted  deck  after  deck  in  order  to  discover  a 
place  where  I  might  safely  run  my  little  boat  ashore. 

Such  dreamy  visions  have  a  charm,  inasmuch  as  springing 
£rom  our  mental  state,  they  possess  more  or  less  of  analogy 
with  the  rest  of  our  lives  and  fortunes. 


But  now  I  have  also  been  to  the  £uned  scientific  building, 
called  the  Institution  or  ''Gli  Studj."  The  edifice  is  large, 
and  the  inner  court  ei^cially  has  a  very  imposing  appearance, 
although  not  of  the  best  style  of  architecture.  In  die  stair- 
cases and  corridors  there  was  no  want  of  stuccoes  and  ires^ 
coes:  they  are  all  appropriate, and  suitable,  and  the  numerous 
objects  of  beauty,  which,  well  worth  seeing,  are  here  collected 
together,  justly  command  our  admiration.  For  all  that, 
however,  a  German,  accustomed  to  a  more  liberal  course  of 
study  than  is  here  pursued,  will  not  be  altogether  content 
with  it. 

Here  again  a  former  thought  occurred  to  me,  and  I  could 
not  but  reflect  on  the  pertinacity  which  in  spite  of  time,  which 
changes  all  things,  man  shows  in  adhering  to  the  old  shapes 
of  his  public  buildings,  even  long  after  they  have  been  applied 
to  new  purposes.  Our  churches  still  retain  tiie  form  of  the  Basi- 
lica, although  probably  the  plan  of  the  temple  would  better  suit 
our  worship.  In  Italy  the  courts  of  justice  are  as  spacious 
and  lofty  as  the  means  of  a  community  are  able  to  make 
them.  One  can  almost  fancy  oneself  to  be  in  the  open  air, 
where  once  justice  used  to  be  administered.  And  do  we  not 
build  our  great  theatres  with  their  offices  under  a  roof  exactly 
similar  to  those  of  the  first  theatrical  booths  of  a  fair,  which 
were  hurriedly  put  together  of  planks?  The  vast  multitude 
of  those  in  whom,  about  the  time  of  the  Beformation,  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  was  awakened,  obliged  the  scholars  at  our 
universities  to  take  shelter  as  they  could  in  the  burghers' 
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houses,  and  it  'was  yery  long  before  any  colleges  for  pupil» 
(  Waisenhd»t8er\  Vere  built,  thereby  &cilitatmg  for  the  poor 
youths  the  aequirement  of  the  necessary  education  for  the 
urodd.  ^_______^ 

I  have  spent  the  "whole  of  this  bright  and  beautiM  day- 
under  the  open  heaven:  scarcely  do  I  evertsome  near  a  moun- 
tain, but  my  intexsest  ia  rocks  and  stones  again  revives.  I 
feel  as  did  Ajitesus  of  old,  "who  found  himself  endued'  mth- 
new  strength,  as  often,  as  he  was  brought  into  &esh  contact 
with  his  mother .  earth.  I  rode  towards  Palermo^  where  is 
found  the  so-called  Bolognese  sulphate  of  Blirytes,  out  o^ 
which  are  made  the  little  cakes  which,  being  calcined,  shine 
in  the  dark,  if  previously  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  light, 
and  wdkieh  the  peo^  here  call  sbaedj  and.  expressively 
«ti»forii" 

On.  the  loadv  after  lesving  behindime.  a  hiUy  traek  of  argiL- 
laeeons  sandstone,  I  came  upon  wholef  n^cks  of  selemte,  quite 
vinble  on>  the*  siv&ce.  Near  a  briekktln  a  cascade  preci^i- 
taibe»  its-  waters^  kJso  which  many  smaUeir  ones  also  empty 
themselves^  At  &cst  sight  the  tsaveUermii^  suppose  he  sa;w 
before  him  a^  loamy  hill,  which  hadi  been,  worn  away  by  the 
rain ;  on  a  closer  examinatbn  I  disBOvered  its  true  nature  to: 
be  as  follows :»— 4^  solid  rock  of  which  this  part  of  the  line 
of  hilla  consists  is  schistous,  bituminous  clay  of  very  fine 
strata,  axid  alt^nating  with  gypsimu.  The  schistous  stone  is 
so  intimately  blended  with  pyeites  that,  exposed  to  the  air 
and  moisture,  it  wholly  changes  its  nature.  It  swells,  tha 
strata  gradually  disappear,  and  there  is  formed  a  kind  of  pot* 
ter'»  clay,  crumbling,  shelly,  andglitterii^  on  the  surface  like 
stoncMsoal.  it  is  only  by  examining  large  pieces  of  both-  (I 
mysdf  broke  several^  and  observed  the  forms  of  both),  that  it 
is  possible  to  convince  oneself  of  the  transition  and  change. 
At  the  same-  time  we  observed  the  shelly  strata  studded 
widi  white  points-,  and  oceasionally  also)  variegated  with 
yellow  particles.  In  tfai&  way,,  by  d«srees^  the  whole  sur&ee 
crumbles  away,  and  the  hiU;  kmkff  Ime  a  mass  of  weather- 
wompyrit«»ina]«rge«»k.  A«ong  the  lamina  some  a« 
harder,  of  a  green  and  red  color.  Pyrites  I  very  often  found 
disseminated  in  the  rock. 

I  now  passed  along  the  channels  which  the  last  violent 


gnllies  of  lain  bad  'wmn.  in  the  enmiblxiig  rock,  and  to  my 
great  delight  fouiui  many  apecimenft  of  tlie  iesated  barytes^ 
mostly  of  ao:  imperfsot  ^g-sbape,  peeping  out  in  seyeral: 
-ptBC&i  of  the  finable  stone,  some  tolerably  pose,  and  some 
sightly  mingled  with  the  clay  in  wbxcb  they  were  imbedded.. 
Ufaat  they  boYe  not  been  earned  hither  hj  external  agency 
any  one  may  eonyince  himself  at  the  finst  glance;  whether 
they  vmrvi  contemparaneoufr  with  tiie  schistous^  olay,  or  whe*- 
tbes  they  fiist  arose  firomi  the  swelling  and  dissolving  of  the 
latter,.  i»  matter  caJQing  fbr  &irt&er  inquiry.  Of  tile  specimens 
I  fbimd,  the  Lmger  and  smaller  approximated  to  an  imperfect 
egg-shape;  the  smallest  might  be  said  to  yei^  upon  irregular 
crystalline  forms.  The  heaviest  of  the  pieces  I  brought 
away  weighed  seventeen  loth  (8^  oa.)  Loose  in  the  same  day, 
I  also  found  perfect  crystals  of  gypsum.  Mineralogists  will 
be  able  to  point  out  fiuther  peculiarities  in  the  specimens  I 
biing  with  me..  And  I  was  now  again  loaded  with  stones! 
I  have  podced  np  at  leasthalf  a  quarter  of  a  him(&ed-weight. 


Obf.  20,  1*786,  in  the  night. 

How  much  should  I  have  still  to  say,  were  I  to  attempt  to 
confess  to  yon  all  Ihat  in  this  beautiM  day  has  passed  through 
my  mind.  But  my  wishes  are  more  powerful  than  my 
thoughts,  r  feel  myself  hurried  irresistibly  forward ;  it  is  only 
with  an  effort  that  I  can  collect  myself  sufficiently  to  attend  to 
what  is  befere  me.  And  it  seems  as  if  heaven  heard  my  seeret 
prayBr.  Word  has  just  been  brought  me  that  there  is  a 
vettorino  going  straight  to  Rome,  and  so  the  day  after  to- 
morrow I  shaii  set  out  direct  for  that  city;  I  must,  therefore, 
to-day  and  toi-morrow,  look  after  my  afl^rs,  make  all  my 
littlb  anaDgements,  and'  despatch  my  many  commissions. 


Legano  on  the  Apennines^ 
Oct:  21,  1786. 
Whether  I  have  to-day  left  Bologna,  or  whether  I  have 
been  driven  out  of  it,  I  cannot  say.  Enough  that  I  eagerly 
availed  myself  of  an  earlier  opportunity  of  qiiitting  it.  And 
so  here  I  am  at  a  wretched  inn,  in  company  with  an  officer  of 
the  Pope's  army,  who  is  going  to  Perugia,  where  he  was  bom. 
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In  order  to  saj  something  as  I  seated  myself  by  his  side  in 
the  two-wheeled  carriage,  I  paid  him  the  compliment  of 
remarking,  that  as  a  German  accustomed  to  associate  ^th 
soldiers,  I  found  it  very  agreeable  to  have  to  travel  with  an 
officer  of  the  Pope.  ''  Pray  do  not,*'  he  replied,  ^^  be  offended 
at  what  I  am  about  to  answer — it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  be 
fond  of  the  military  profession,  for,  in  Geimany,  as  I  baye 
heard,  everything  is  military;  but  with  regard  to  myself, 
although  our  service  is  light  enough,  so  that  in  Bologna, 
where  I  am  in  garrison,  I  can  do  just  as  I  like,  still  I  heartily 
wish  I  were  rid  of  this  jacket,  and  had  the  disposal  of  my 
Other's  little  property.  But  I  am  a  younger  son  and  so 
must  be  content.*' 


Oct  22,  1786.    Evening, 

Here,  at  Ciredo,  which  also  is  a  little  paltry  place  on  the 
Apennines,  I  feel  myself  quite  happy,  knowing  that  I  am 
advancing  towards  the  gratification  of  my  dearest  wishes. 
To-day  we  were  joined  by  a  riding  party — a  gentleman  and  a 
lady — an  Englishman  and  a  soi-disant  sister.  Their  horses 
are  beautiful,  but  they  ride  unattended  by  any  servants,  and 
the  gentleman,  as  it  appears,  acts  the  part  both  of  groom  and 
valet  de  chambre.  Everywhere  they  find  somethi^  to  com- 
plain of — ^to  listen  to  them  is  like  reading  a  few  pages  out  of 
Archenholz's  book. 

To  me  the  Apennines  are  a  most  remarkable  portion  of  the 
world.  The  great  plains  of  the  basin  of  the  Po  are  followed 
by  a  hilly  tract  which  rises  out  of  the  bottom,  in  order,  after 
running  between  the  two  seas,  to  form  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Continent.  If  the  hiUs  had  been  not  quite  so  steep 
and  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  had  not  their  direc- 
tions crossed  and  recrossed  each  other  as  they  do,  the  ebb  and 
flow  of' the  tides  in  primeval  times  might  have  exercised 
a  greater  and  wider  influence  on  them,  and  might  have 
washed  over  and  formed  extensive  plains,  in  which  case  this 
would  have  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  this 
glorious  clime — somewhat  higher  than  the  rest  of  it.  As  it 
js,  however,  it  is  a  strong  net  of  mountain  ridges,  interlacing 
each  other  in  all  directions— one  often  is  puzzled  to  know 
whither  the  waters  will  find  their  vent.     If  the  vaUeys  were 
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better  filled  up,  and  the  bottoms  flatter  and  more  irrigated, 
the  land  might  be  compared  to  Bohemia,  only  that  the  moun- 
tains have  in  every  respect  a  different  character.  However, 
it  must  not  for  one  moment  be  thought  of  as  a  mountainous 
waste,  but  as  a  highly  cultivated  though  hilly  district.  The 
chestnut  grows  very  fine  here;  the  wheat  excellent,  and  that 
of  this  year's  sowing,  is  already  of  a  beautiM  green.  Along 
the  roads  are  planted  ever-green  oaks  with  their  small  leaves, 
but  around  the  churches  and  chapels  the  slim  cypress. 


Perugia^  October ^  25,  1786.     Evening. 

For  two  evenings  I  have  not  written.  The  inns  on  the 
road  were  so  wretchedly  bad  that  it  was  quite  useless  to  think 
of  bringing  out  a  sheet  of  paper.  Moreover,  I  begin  to  be  a 
little  puzzled  to  find  anything,  for  since  quitting  Venice  the 
travelling  bag  has  got  more  and  more  into  confusion. 

Early  in  &e  morning  (at  23  o'clock,  or  about  10  of  our 
reckomng)  we  left  the  region  of  the  Apennines  and  saw  Flo- 
rence in  an  extensive  valley,  which  is  highly  cultivated  and 
eprinkled  over  with  villas  and  houses  without  end. 

I  ran  rapidly  over  the  city,  the  cathedral,  the  baptistery* 
Here  again  a  perfectly  new  and  unknown  world  opened  upon 
me,  on  which,  however,  I  will  not  fiirther  dwell.  The  gar- 
dens of  the  Botoli  are  most  delightfully  situated.  I  hastened 
out  of  them  as  fsust  as  I  had  entered  them. 

In  the  city  we  see  the  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  the  gene- 
rations who  built  it ;  the  conviction  is  at  once  forced  upon  us 
that  they  must  have  enjoyed  a  long  succession  of  wise  rulers. 
But  above  all  one  is  struck  with  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
which  distinguish  all  the  public  works,  and  roads,  and  bridges 
in  Tuscany.  Everything  here  is  at  once  substantial  and  clean ; 
use  and  profit  not  less  than  elegance  are  alike  kept  in  view, 
everywhere  we  discem  traces  of  the  care  which  is  taken  to 
preserve  them.  The  cities  of  the  Papal  States  on  the  contrary 
only  seem  to  stand,  because  the  earth  is  unwilling  to  swallow 
them  up. 

The  sort  of  country  that  I  lately  remarked,  the  region  of  the 
Apennines,  might  have  been,  is  what  Tuscany  really  is.  As  it 
lies  60  much  lower  the  ancient  sea  was  able  to  do  its  dul^ 
properly,  and  has  thrown  up  here  deep  beds  of  excellent  marl 
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It  is  alight  yellow  iiue  and  easily  wosked.  They  plough 
deep,  retaining,  however,  most  exactly  the  anoient  xooDr- 
Her.  Their  ploughs  have  no  wheels,  and  the  share  is  not 
moveable.  Bowed  down  behind  his  oxen  the  (peasant  pushes 
it  down  into  ihe  earth,  and  turns  up  ihe  soil.  ^Htey 
plough  over  a  )field  as  maay  as  "five  times,  .and  use  but  little 
dung,  which  they  scatter  with  .the  :hands.  :A(fteT  .this  tiiey 
BOW  the  com.  l^en  "tiiey  plough  together  two  of  'ihe  smaller 
ridges  into  one,  and  so  form  deep  trenches  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  rain-water  easily  runs  off  the  lands  into  them.  When 
the  com  is  grown  up  on  the  ridges,  they  can  also  pass  along 
these  trenches  in  order  to  ^weed  it.  This  way  of  tilling  is  a 
'very  sensible  one,  wherever  there  is  a  fear  of  .over*moisture ; 
:bnt  why  it  is  practised  *on  these  xich,:open  plains  I  cannot 
imderstand.  This  iiematk  I  just  made  at  Av^so,  ^^ere  a 
l^lorious  plain  -expands  itself.  Jt  is  impossible  to  'find  deaner 
fields  anywhere,  not  even. a  lump  of  earth  is  to  be  seeu;  all  is 
"BS  fine  as  if  it  had  been  ■sifted.  Wheat  thrives  here  most 
luxuriantly,  and  the  «oil  •seems  to  possess  all  ^e  qualities 
^required  by  its  nature.  Bvery  second  year  heans  are  planted 
for  the  horses,  whoin-tiiis  country  get  no  oats.  Lupins  xir» 
also  much  cultivated,  which  at  this  season  are  .beautifiilly 
green,  being  ripe  in  March.  The  fiax,  -too,  is  up;  it  stands 
ihe  winter,  and  is  TBudeved  move  durable  by  ^firost. 

The  olive-trees  are  strange  plants.  They  'look  (vary  imudi 
like  wiUows;  like  them  also  ihey  Jose  the  heart -of  the  wood 
and  the  bark  splits.  iBut  still  ihey  have  a  greater  appearance 
of  durability;  and  one  sees  from  the  wood,  of  which  -&e  grain 
is  extremely  cfine,  that  it  is  a  slow  grower.  The  foliage,  t6o, 
resembles  that '  of  the  willow,  only  the  leaves  on  the  branches 
are  thinner.  All  the  hiUs  around  Plorenoe  are  covered  with 
olive-trees  and  vines,  between  which  grain  is  sown,  so  that 
.every  spot  of  ground  may  be -made  profitable.  Near  Arezso 
and  farther  on,  the  fields  are  left  more  'free.  I  observed  that 
they  take  little  care  to  eradicate  the  ivy  which  is  so  injurious 
to  the  oUve  and  the  vine,  although  it  would  be  «o  easy  to 
destroy  it.  There  is  not  a  meadow  to  be  seen.  It  is  said 
that  the  Indian  eom  eadiausts  the  soil;  since  it  has  been 
introduced,  agriculture  has  ^suffered  in  its  other  crops.  I 
can  well  believe  it  with  their  seanfy.  manuring, 
w.  Yesterday  I  took  leave  of  my  Captain,  with  a  promise 
of  visiting  him  at  Bologna  an  my  return.      He  is  a  true 
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jrepiesentative  of  the  majorify  of  his  .eountr^en.  Heve, 
however,  I  would  orecord  a  peculiarity  whioh  peGSooally  dis- 
tinguished him.  As  I  often  sat  quiet  and  lost  in  ithought  be 
once  exclaimed  ^^  Che  pensaf  non  deve  mm  jpfmar  Vuomo, 
.penaando  sHnveoohia;'^  which  being  interpreted  is  iis  much  as  to 
say,  *'  What  are  you  thinking  about.;  a  man  ought  never  to 
think;  thinking  makes  one  old."  And  now  ffEir  another 
apophthi^gm  of  his^  '^  Non  deve  fmnarsi  Vuomo  in  tma  wla 
eosa^  perohe  all&ra  dtvien  matto:;  hiaogna  lOmr  rmiUe  coae^  vna 
confimone  neHa  testa;**  in  plain  JBngUah,  *' Ajuan  ought  not 
to  nvet  his  thoughts  exclusively  on  any>  one  (thing,  otherwiae 
lie  ds  suie  to  ;go  mad;  he  ought  to  have  in  ihis  iiead  a 
thousand  things,  a  regular  medley/' 

iCertainly  the  good  man  cooLd  not  iknew  ithift  the  <veiy  thing 
that  made  jue  -so  thoii^aukfttl  was  my  having  my  liead  mazel 
by  a  regular  confusion  of  things,  'old  and  -new.  Whe  .foUbvwing 
anecdote  will  serve  to  elucidate  rstill  .moiefelefHrly  ihe  mental 
-character  of  an  Italian  of  this  class,  liawvngtaoon  disao^vered 
that  I  was  a  Pvotestaat,  he  ^observed,  afber  -some  >fiireumloc«- 
{daa,  that  he  hoped  I  would  aUotw  him  toaak  me  aibwqufis- 
tions,  for  the  bad  bu^fid  such  «teange  thioigs-abdutns  iPirotest- 
ants  that  -he  wished  to  koom  for  :a  cectainty  wJMit  to  think  of  ub. 
^'Jday  you^^'  hetsaid,  ''Hvewithaforcabtygtrl  withflat'beingmar- 
died  to  ha:  ?  .do  ^onr  priests  billow  you  to  do  ibatr?  To  this  .1 
replied,  tbat^onr  pniests  ace  pmideat  folk  fwho  inke  no  jDotite 
of  suchtidfles.  iNo  <doubt  -if  «w«  rwei!e  (to  loonauk  dihem  uipon 
fiudi  a  matter  tthey  (would  aot  peormit  it."  *'  Ane  you  nbt 
then  obliged  to  ask  them  ?"  ISe  'eKolaimed ;  *'  Jlappy  feUonn ! 
as  they  do<not'OQiifess  you,  they  do.m»t  of  course  ^ad  itrDut." 
Hereupon  he  gave  ^vent,  in  ouany -reproaches  to  his  discontent 
.  with  hiS' own  priests,  utteiing  at  (the  -same  time  loud  praises  of 
our  liberty.  ' '  Bvit,' '  he  oootinued,  ^'  as;regards  cenfession ;  how 
stands  it  with  >yciu  ?  We  are  told  tiiat  «dl>men,«ven  if  they^are 
not  Christians,  mjost  confess^  but  ithat  inasmuoh  as  many,  from 
Iheir  obduracy,  .are  debarred  &om  the  ri^t  iv^ay,  i&ey  never- 
theless  jnake  icpnfession  to  an  old  tree ;  nviuich  indeed  is 
impious  and  ridiculous  enough,  but  yet  serves  to  show  that, 
at  least,  they  areeogtiice  the  oiieee&sity  df  ieosftfesaion."  Upon 
this  I  explained 'to  him  our  Lutheran  noifimns  of  oonfessifliL, 
and  our  practice  concerning  it.  All  this  aji^eai^d  to-.biw  -vei^ 
j^asy ;  ,&r  he  e^^pressed  vm  qpinicux  that  it  waiBitabno9t'tb»  sai&e 
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as  confessing  to  a  tree.  After  a  brief  hesitation,  he  begged  of 
me  yery  grayely  to  inform  him  correctly  on  another  point. 
He  had,  forsooth,  heard  from  the  mouth  of  his  own  confessor, 
(who,  he  said,  was  a  truthful  man,)  that  we  Protestants  are  at 
Hberty  to  marry  our  own  sisters,  which  assuredly  is  a  *'  chose 
un  pen  forte."  As  I  denied  this  &ct,  and  attempted  to  give 
him  a  more  fayourable  opinion  of  our  doctrine,  ne  made  no 
special  remark  on  the  latter,  which  eyidently  appeared  to  him 
a  yery  ordinary  and  eyery-day  sort  of  a  thing;  but  turned 
aside  my  remarks  by  a  new  question.  ''We  haye  been 
assured,''  he  obseryed,  "  that  Frederick  the  Ghreat,  who  has 
won  so  many  yictories,  eyen  oyer  the  fidthful,  and  filled  the 
world  with  ms  glory — ^tbat  he  whom  eyery  one  takes  to  be  a 
heretic  is  really  a  Oatholic,  and  has  receiyed  a  dispensation 
from  the  Pope  to  keep  the  fstct  secret*  For  while,  as  is  well 
known,  he  neyer  enters  any  of  your  churches,  he  diligently 
attends  the  true  worship  in  a  subterranean  chapel,  though  wim 
a  broken  heart,  because  he  dare  not  openly  ayow  the  holy 
religion,  since  were  he  to  do  so,  his  Prussians,  who  are  a 
brutish  people  and  furious  heretics,  would  no  doubt  murder  him 
on  the  instant ;— end  to  risk  that  would  do  no  good  to  the  cause. 
On  these  grounds  the  Holy  Father  has  giyen  him  permission  to 
worship  in  secret,  in  return  for  which  he  quietly  does  as  much 
as  possible  to  propi^te  and  to  fayour  the  true  and  only  saying 
fiiidi.''  I  allowed  all  this  to  pass,  merely  obserying,  as  it 
was  so  great  a  secret  no  one  could  be  a  witness  to  its  trutL 
The  rest  of  our  conyersation  was  nearly  of  the  same  cast,  so 
that  I  could  not  but  admire  the  wise  priests  who  sought  to 
parry,  and  to  distort  whateyer  was  likely  to  enlighten  or  yaiy 
the  dark  outline  of  their  traditional  dogmas. 

I  left  Perugia  on  a  glorious  morning,  and  felt  the  happi- 
ness of  being  once  more  alone^  The  site  of  the  city  is  beau- 
tify, and  the  yiew  of  the  sea  in  the  highest  degree  refreshing. 
These  scenes  are  deeply  impressed  on  my  memory.'  At  first 
the  road  went  downwards,  then  it  entered  a  cheerful  yalley, 
enclosed  on  both  sides  by  distant  hills,  till  at  last  Assisi  lay 
bdore  us. 

Here,  as  I  had  learned  from  PaUadio  and  Volckmann,  a 
iDu>ble  temple  of  Minerya,  built  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  still 
standing  in  perfect  repair.  At  Madonna  dd  Angela,  therefore, 
I  quitted  my  veituri$iOf  leaying  him  to  proceed  by  himself  to 
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Foligno,  and  set  off  in  the  face  of  a  strong  wind  for  Assisi,  for 
I  longed  for  a  foot  journey  through  a  country  so  solitary  for  me. 
I  left  on  my  left  ^e  vast  mass  of  churehes,  piled  Babel-wise 
one  over  another,  in  one  of  which  rest  the  remams  of  the  holy  S.. 
Francis  of  Assisi, — ^with  aversion,  for  I  thought  to  myself,  that 
the  people  who  assembled  in  them  were  mostly  of  the  same 
stamp  with  my  captain  and  trayeUing  companion.  Having^ 
asked  of  a  good-looking  youth  the  way  to  the  della  Minerva^ 
he  accompanied  me  to  the  top  of  the  town,  for  it  lies  on  the 
side  of  a  hill.  At  last  we  reached  what  is  properly  the  old 
town,  and  behold  before  my  eyes  stood  the  noble  edifice,  the 
first  complete  memorial  of  antiquity  that  I  had  ever  seen.  A 
modest  temple,  as  befitting  so  small  a  town,  and  yet  so  perfect, 
80  well  conceived,  that  anywhere  it  would  be  an  ornament. 
Moreover,  in  these  matters,  how  grand  were  the  ancients  in 
the  choice  of  their  sites.  The  temple  stands  about  half  way 
up  the  mountain,  where  two  hills  meet  on  the  level  place, 
which  is  to  this  day  called  the  Piazza.  This  itself  slightly 
rises,  and  is  intersected  by  the  meeting  of  four  roads,  which 
make  a  somewhat  dilated  S.  Andrew's  Cross.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  houses  which  are  now  opposite  the  temple,  and  block 
up  me  view  from  it,  did  not  stand  there  in  ancient  times.  If 
they  were  removed,  we  should  have  a  south  prospect  over  a 
rich  and  fertile  country,  and  at  the  same  time  the  temple  of 
Minerva  would  be  visible  from  all  sides.  The  line  of  the 
roads  is,  in  all  probability,  very  ancient  since  they  follow 
the  shape  and  inclination  of  the  hill.  The  temple  does  not 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  fiat,  but  its  site  is  so  arranged  that 
the  traveller  catches  a  fore-shortened  view  of  it  soon  after 
leaving  Rome.  To  give  an  idea  of  it,  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
not  oidy  the  building  itself  but  also  its  happily-chosen  site. 

Loolang  at  the  facade,  I  could  not  sufficiently  admire  the 
genius-like  identity  of  design  which  the  architects  have  here, 
as  elsewhere,  maintained.  The  order  is  Corinthian,  the  girth 
of  the  columns  being  somewhat  above  two  modules.  The 
bases  of  the  columns  and  the  plinths  seem  to  rest  on  pedes- 
tale,  but  it  is  only  an  appearance.  The  sode  is  cut  through 
in  five  places,  and  at  each  of  these,  five  steps  ascend  between 
the  columns,  and  bring  you  to  a  level,  on  which  properly 
the  columns  rest,  and  from  which  also  you  enter  the  temple. 
The  bold  idea  of  cutting  through  the    sode  was  happily 
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hazarded;  for,  8»  die  tK»mple  is  situated  on  a  hill,  the  flight 
of  steps  must  otherwise*  ha^e  been  carried  up  to  such  a 
height  as  would  have*  inoonveniently  narrowed  the  area  of  the 
temple.     As  it  i»,  howevsri  it*  is  impossible  to  determine  how 
many  steps  there-  originally  were;  for;  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  few,  they  are'  all  choked  up  with  dirt  or  paved  over. 
Most  reluctantly  did- 1  tear  myself  ft«om  the  si^t,  and  deter- 
mined to  call  the  s^ttiention  of  architects  to  this  noble  edifice, 
in  order  that  an  accurate  draught  of  it  may  be  &u:nished« 
For  what  a  sorry  thing  tradition  is,  I  here  again  find  occasion 
to  remark.     Palladio,  whom  I  trust  in  every  matter,  gives 
indeed  a  sketch  of  1^»  temple,  but  certainly  he  never  can 
have  seen  it  himself,  for  he  gives  it  real  pedestal»  above  the 
area,  by  which  means  tlie  columns  appear'  dii^roportionately 
h^h,  and  the  result  is  a  sort  of  unsightly  Palmyrene  mon»- 
strosity,  whereas,  in  foct,  its  look  is  so  full  of  repose  and 
beauty  as  to  satisfy  both  the  eye  and.themind.   "The  impression, 
which.the  sight  of  this  edifioe  leftuponimeis-not  to  be  expressed^, 
and  will  bring  forth  imperishable  fruit».     It  was  a  beautifiil 
evening,  and  I  now  turned'  to  descend)  the  mountain^.     As  I 
was  proceeding  along  the  Homan.  road,,  ealm  and  composed; 
suddenly  I  hesad  behind  me  some  rougb  voices  in  dispute ;  I 
fancied  that  it  was  only  tiie  Sbirri^  whom  I  had'  previously 
noticed  in  the  town.     I,  therefore,  went  on  without  care,,  but. 
«itill  with  my  ears  listening  to  wdiai  they  might  be  saying* 
behind  me.     I  soon  became  aware  that  I  was  the  object  of 
their  remarks".     Four  men  of  this  body  ('two  of  whom  were- 
armed  with  guns;)  passed  me  in  the  rudest  way  possible^ 
muttering  to  each   other,   and  turning  back,   alter  a  few 
steps,  suddenly  sunxmnded  me.    They  demanded  my  name,, 
and  what  I  was  doing  there. .  I  said  that  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  had  travelled  on  foot  to  A^ssisi,  while  my  vetlunno  had 
gone  on  to  Foligno.     It  appeared  to  them  very  improbable, 
2iat  any  one  should  pay  for  a  carriage  and  yet  travel  by  foot.. 
They  asked  me*  if  I  had  been  ^idsitingthe  "  Gran  Convento." 
I  answered  "no;"  but  assured  them  that  I  knew  the  build-^ 
ing  of  old,  but  being  an  architect,  my  chief  object  thia  time- 
was  simply  to  gain  a  sight  of  the  Maria.  delliEt  Minerva,  which* 
they  must  be  aware  was  an  arehitectwral  model.     This  they 
coidd  not  contradict,  but  seemed  to  take  it  very  ill  that  I  had  < 
not  paid  a  visit  to  the  Saint.,  and  avowed  their  suspicion  thaf 


xay  buflineBS  ia  &ct  waa-  to  smuggle  oontrabaad  goods.     I 
point&d  out  to  them*  how:]ndi)cul&iis  it  wa»  that  a  man  who 
-^aiked  openly  through]  the  atreats  alone,  and  without  packs 
aad'.widi  empty  pocketed  ^lould  betaken  for  a  contrabuidist. 
Howevw;  upon  thi»  I  offered:  tO'  return  to*  the  town  with 
t]iem,  and' to  go  befiine  the  Bodesta^and  by:  showing  my  papers 
prove  to  himi  that  I  wa»  am  honest  trav^er.     HTpon  this  they 
muttoed  together  for  a  wMevUnd  ihen  expressed  their  opinion 
that  it  waft  umieoesBary,  and,  as  I  behaved'  throughout  with 
coolness  and  gmvity,  l^y  at  last,  left  me,  and  turned  towards 
ilift.  tdtwntM    I:  looked  after  liiem.     As  tiiese  rude  churls  moved- 
oa  in  the  foreground,  behind  Idiem  the*  beautifhl  temple  of 
Minerva,  onoe  more  caught  my  eye,  to  soothe  and  console  me 
with  its  si^itL    I  turned  then,  to  the  left  to  look  at  the  heavy 
cftthednal  of  ^  Franciseo^.  and  wa»  about  to^  continue  my  way, 
when  one  of  the  unarmed  Sbisri,  separating  himself  from  the 
rest,  eame  1:^1  to  me  in.  aiquiet  and  Mendiy  maimer.     Saluting* 
met,-  he  said^,  Signior  Stranger^  yon  ought  at  least  to  give  mer 
something  to  dmnk  your  hi^thv  fsr  I  assure  you;>  that  from  the 
i^r^  first  L  took  youi  t»  be  an  honourable^  man,  and  loudly 
mamtained  thiB<  opinibmin  oppositions  to»my  comrades;     They, 
however,  are-  hot-headed  and  over:4iasty  fellows,  and  have 
na  kno^wdedge*  of  the-  world.  You  yoiEffself  must  have  observed, 
thait  I  was  tile: first  to:  allow  the  f^rce'  of,  and  to-  assent  to^ 
your,  remavksi.    I  praised  him  on.  this<  soove,  and'  urged  him  to 
protect  alLhonouialde  Grfaangsrs,.who>might  henceforward'  come 
to  AsmsL&r  thesoke  eidierofi  religion^  or'  of  art,  and  especially 
all.  architftots,.  who  mi^t  wi^to  do  honour  to  the  town,  by 
measuning,  and  ctetohing  the  temple*  of  Minerva,  since  a 
correct  dxaiwing  or  engraving  of  it  IukI  ueyer  yet  been*  taken. 
If  he  were  to  accompany  them«  they  wouM,  I  assured  him, 
gi^e  him  substantial  proo&  of  their  grati^de;  and  with  these 
words- 1  poui»d'  some,  silver  into  his  hand,  which,  as  exceed- 
ing his  expectation^  delightedi  him  above  measure;     He  beg^ 
g^  me  to  pay  a  second  visitto  the  town^  remaiidng'  that  I 
ought  not  on  any  account  to  miss  the*  festival  of  the  Saint, 
om  which  i  might  witix  the  greatest  safety  delight  and  amuse 
myeelf .    Indeed  i£j  being  »  good-looking*  fellow;  I  should  wish 
to  be  introduced  to  the  fur  sex,  he  asstuied  me*  that  the 
pjettiest  and  most  respectable  ladies  would  willingly  receive 
me  or  any  stranger,  upon  hi»  seoommendalicm'.    Me  took  his 
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leaTe,  promising  to  remember  me  at  yespers  before  the  tomb 
of  the  Saint,  and  to  offer  up  a  prayer  for  my  safety  throughout 
my  travels.  Upon  this  we  parted,  and  most  delighted  was  I 
to  be  again  alone  with  nature  and  myself.  The  road  to  Foligno 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  agreeable  walks  that  I  ever 
took.  For  four  full  hours  I  walked  along  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  haying  on  my  left  a  richly  cultiyated  yalley.  | 

It  is  but  sorry  trayellmg  with  a  vetturino^  it  is  always  best  to  ( 

follow  at  one's  ease  on  foot.  In  this  way  had  I  trayelled  from 
Ferrara  to  this  place.  As  regards  the  arts  and  mechanical  in* 
yention,  on  which  however  the  ease  and  comforts  of  life  mainly 
depend,   Italy,  so  highly  fEtvoured  by  nature,  is  very  fsur  j 

behind  all  other  countries.    The  carriage  of  the  vetturtno^  \ 

which  is  still  called  sedia,  or  seat,  certainly  took  its  origin  / 

from  the  ancient  litters  drawn  by  mules,  in  which  females  ; 

and  aged  persons,  or  the  highest  dignitaries,  used  to  be  car-  | 

ried  about.    Instead  of  the  hinder  mule,  on  whose  yoke  the  ^ 

shafts  used  to  rest,  two  wheels  have  been  placed  beneath  the  j 

carriage,  and  no  frirther  improvement  has  been  thought  of.  ] 

In  this  way  one  is  still  jolted  aloi^,  just  as  they  were  centuries 
ago ;  it  is  the  same  with  their  houses  and  everything  else. 

K  one  wishes  to  see  realised  the  poetic  idea  of  men  in  pri- 
meval times,  spending  most  of  their  lives  beneath  the  open 
heaven,  and  only  occasionally,  when  compelled  by  necessity, 
retiring  for  shelter  into  the  caves,  one  must  visit  the  houses 
hereabouts,  especially  those  in  the  rural  districts,  which  are 
quite  in  the  style  and  Cushion  of  caves.  Such  an  incredible 
absence  of  care  do  the  Italians  evince,  in  order  not  to  grow 
old  by  thinking.  With  unheard  of  frivolity,  they  neglect  to 
make  any  preparation  for  the  long  nights  of  winter,  and  in  - 
consequence,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  suffer 
like  dogs.  Here,  in  Foligno,  in  the  midst  of  a  peifectly 
Homeric  household,  the  whole  family  being  gathered  together 
in  a  large  hall,  round  a  fbre  on  the  hearth,  with  plenty  of  run- 
ning backwards  and  forwards  and  of  scolding  and  shouting, 
while  supper  is  going  on  at  a  long  table  like  that  in  the  picture 
of  the  Wedding  Feast  at  Cana,  I  seize  an  opportunity  of  writ* 
ing  this,  as  one  of  the  &mily  has  ordered  an  inkstand  to  be 
brought  me,-— a  luxury  which,  judging  from  other  circum- 
stances, I  did  not  look  for.  These  pages,  however,  teU  too  plainly 
of  the  cold  and  pf  the  inconvenience  of  my  writing  table. 
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In  fact  I  am  now  made  only  too  sensible  of  the  rashness  of 
trayeUing  in  this  country  without  a  servant,  and  without  pro* 
Tiding  oneself  well  witii  every  necessary.  What  with  the 
ever-changing  currency,  the  vetturini,  the  extortion,  the 
wretched  inns,  one  who,  like  myself,  is  travelling  alone, 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  hoping  to  find  uninter- 
rapted  pleasure,  will  be  sure  to  find  himself  miserably 
disappointed  every  day.  However,  I  wished  to  see  the 
country  at  any  cost,  and  even  if  I  must  be  dragged  to 
Home  on  Ixion's  wheel,  I  shall  not  complain. 

Temt,  Oct,  27,  1786. 
Eveninff. 

Again  sitting  in  a  ^'  cave,^'  which  only  a  year  before  suf- 
fered from  an  earthquake.  The  little  town  lies  in  the  midst 
of  a  rich  country,  (for  taking  a  circuit  round  the  city 
I  explored  it  with  pleasure,)  at  the  beginning  of  a  beautiful 
plain  which  lies  between  two  ridges  of  lime-stone  hills, 
Temi,  like  Bologna,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
range. 

Almost  ever  since  the  papal  officer  left  me  I  have  had  a 
priest  for  my  companion.  The  latter  appears  better  contented 
with  his  profession  than  the  soldier,  and  is  ready  to  enlighten 
me,  whom  he  very  soon  saw  to  be  an  heretic,  by  answering 
any  question  I  might  put  to  him  concerning  the  ritual  and 
other  matters  of  bis  church.  By  thus  mixing  continually 
with  new  characters  I  thoroughly  obtain  my  object.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  hear  the  people  talking  together,  if 
you  would  form  a  true  and  lively  image  of  the  whole  country. 
The  Italians  are  in  the  strangest  manner  possible  rivals  and 
adversaries  of  each  other;  everyone  is  strongly  enthusiastic > 
in  the  praise  of  his  own  town  and  state ;  they  cannot  bear 
with  one  another,  and  even  in  the  same  ciij  the  different 
ranks  nourish  perpetual  feuds,  and  all  this  with  a  profoundly 
vivacious  and  most  obvious  passionateness,  so  that  while  they 
expose  one  another's  pretensions,  they  keep  up  an  amusing 
comedy  all  day  long;  and  yet  they  come  to  an  under- 
standing again  togeilier,  and  seem  quite  aware  how  impos- 
sible  it  is  for  a  stranger  to  enter  into  their  wa3rs  and  thoughts. 

I  ascended  to  Spoleto  and  went  along  the  aqueduct,  which 
serves  also  for  a  bridge  fix)m  one  mountain  to  anotfaer*    Hie  ten 
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briok  aichies  wliieh  span  tiie  valley,  h&ve  quietly  stood  there 
thnmgh  oentoiies,  and  tha  water  still  flows  into  Spoleto,  and 
xeaches  its  remotest  quautesB.  Thi»  is  the  lMxd  great  work  of 
the  ancient»  that  I  ha^e  seen^  and  still  the  same  grandeur  of 
amception.  A  second  nature  made  to  work  for  social  objects^. 
— Hsudi  wasr  their-  anthiteoture ;:  and  so  arose  the  amphitheatre, 
the  temple,  and*  the  aqueduct.  Now  at  last  L  can  understand 
the  justice  of  my  hatred  for  all  axhitnary  caprices,  as,  for 
instance,,  ttte  winter  casts  on-  white  stone~4t  nothing  sJboiat 
nothing— a  monstrouB  pieoe  of  confectionary  ornament-- and. 
80  also  with  a  thousand  other  things.  But  all  that  is  now 
dead';  for  whatever  does  not  possess  a  true  intrinsic  vitality 
cannot  live  long;  and  can  neither  be  nor  ever  become  great. 

What  entertainment  and  instruetion  have  I  not  had  caikse 
to  be-  thankful  for  during:  these  eight.la8tweek»,.  but  in  he^. 
it  has  also  cost  me  some  tnouble..  I  k^t  my  eyes  continually 
open,  and  strove,  to  stamp  de^.  on  my  mind  Hie  images  of  alll 
I  saw;  that  was  all^'u^pa*  of  tiiem-  L  oould  not^,  even  if  it. 
had  been*  in  my  power. 

San  Crocefiaso,  a  singular  chapel  on  the  road  side,  did  not- 
lode,  to  my  mind,  like  the  remains- of  a  temple  which  had 
once-  stood  on  the  same  site  ^  itrwas  evident  that  eolumns^. 
pillars,  and  pediments  had  been  founds,  and-  incongruoudy 
put  together;  not  stupidly  but  madly,  lit  does  not  admit  oi. 
descr^ition;  however,  there  is  somewhere  or  other  an  m^ 
graving  of  it. 

And  so  it  may  seem,  strange  to*  some  that  we  should  go  on 
txoubling  ourselves  to  acquire  an  idea  of  antiquity,  although; 
we  have  nothing  before  us  but  minsv  out.  of  which  we  mu^ 
flrst  painfoUy  reeonstruot  tiie^very  tiling' we  wii^  to*  foran  an^ 
idea  of. 

With,  what  is  callbd  ^^'olassioai  grtnmd**  the  case  stands 
rather  dbBlbrent:  Hi»»^  if'  only  we*  do  not  go  to  work  fanci- 
fully,, but  take  the  ground  neallyaa^it  is^  then  we  shall  ha>7e 
the  decisive  arena  whieh.  moulded,  more  or  lesft  the  greatest  o£ 
events^.  Aocordingly  I  have  hitherto-  actively  employed  my 
geological  and  agcicuitnural  eye  to  the*  suppressing  of  fancy 
and  sensibility,,  in  order  to 'gain  for  myself  an  unbiassed!  and 
distinct  notion  of  the  locoii^..  By  sueh  means  history  fixes 
itiielf  on  one  minds  with  a  macvelloua  vividnessvandi  the  effect 
ift  utterly  innonoeLvable  by  another.    £t  iai  something  of  thifr 


sort,  liiat.  makes:  me:  fbel  SDTery  great  a  d€»ire  to  read  Tadins 
in  Rome. 

I  must  not,  however,  forget  tilie- weather.  As  I  descended 
the  Apenmhe»  ftom  Bologna  the  clouds  gradually  retired 
towards  the  nortb,  afterwards  they  changed*  their  course  and 
moved  towiaids*  Lake  Tiasimene.  H^re*  they  continued  to ' 
hang:,,  thouj^  perhaps  they  may  have  moved'  a-  little  fkrther 
sou&wasd..  Instead,,  therefbre,.  of  t&e  great  plkin>  of  the  Po^ 
sending  as  it  does^-  during  the  summer,-  all  its  clouds  to  the 
Tyrolese  nunnsteons,  it  now  sends  a  part  o^  them  towards  the 
Apennines,— from  thence  perhaps  comes  the  rainy  season. 

'  They  ara  now  beginning  to  gather  the  olives.  It  is  done 
here  with  the^hand,.  in.  oAer  places  liiey  are  beat  down  wi<3i' 
stieks.  M  winter' comes  on  before  all'  are  gathered^  the  rest 
are.  allowed',  to;  remain,  on  the  trees^  till  spring.  Yesterday  I 
noticed,  in  a  very  strong  soil,  the  largest  and  oldtot  taies 
r  have'  evear  yet' seen;. 

The:  ffacvonr  of  the  Mhises,  like  Ihat  of  tiiie' diaemonS)  is  not' 
always  shown  us  in  a  suitable  moment.  Yesterdfety  I  felt' 
inspired' to  imdertake  aiwork  which  at  present  would  be  ill-  * 
tinmd.  Approaching  neaxer  and  nearer  to-  the  centre  of" 
Romanism V  snraounded  by  Boman  CktholieS)  boxed' up  with'  a^ 
pxiest  ini  a  sedanv  and.  striving  anxiously  to  observe  and<  to> 
stdify  wil&ant  prejadixse  true  natore  and  noblie  art,  I  have- 
anivedi  at  a^  vivM  conviction  that  all'  traces*  of  original- 
C3nistianity  are  ecctinot  here.  I&deed,  while  I  tried  to' 
Ijring  it  befbre  my  mind>  in  its  purity,  as  we  see  it  recorded' 
in  the  Aiot^  of.  tiie-  Apostles^  I  could'  not  hel^  shuddering 
to  think  of  t&e  shapeless,  not  to*  say  grotesque,  mass  of 
Heathenism  which:  heavily?  overlies  its  benign  beginnings; 
AiCDopdingly  th&  "Wandering  Jewc"  again  occurred  to  me^ 
aft  having;  been  a»  witness  of  all'  this  wonderful  d^velop^ 
mentand.  envelopment,,  and  as  •  ha^g  lived<to  experience  so 
stiange*  a>  sta^  of  things,  that  Christ  himself,  when  He  shall 
come  a»  second'  time^  to  gB;ther'  in  His  harvest,  will  be  in 
danger  of  being  crucified  •  a  sec^d'  time.  The  Legend^ 
**  Vemoiit9rum  ortto^gH^  was-  to^  serve  me  m  the-  material  of 
this  catastrophei. 

Dreams  of  thiffkindl  floated  beft)re'me;  fbr*out  of  impa* 
tience  to>  get  anwvffdsv  I  used  te^  sleeps  in  my  clothes';  and  I 
know  .<if  nolMng'  more  beautiM  than)  W  iifake'  befiire  dawn^' 


i 
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and  between  deeping  and  waking,  to  seat  oneself  in  one'9 
car,  and  travel  on  to  meet  the  day. 

dtta  CasteUana,  October  28,  1786. 

I  will  not  fail  you  tliis  last  evening.  It  is  not  yet  eight 
o'clock,  and  all  are  already  in  bed ;  so  I  can  for  a  good  '^last 
time*'  think  over  what  is  gone  by,  and  revel  in  the  anticipa- 
tion of  what  is  so  shortly  to  come.  This  has  been  through- 
out a  bright  and  glorious  day;  the  morning  very  cold,  the 
day  clear  and  warm,  the  evening  somewhat  windy,  but  very 
beautiful. 

It  was  very  late  when  we  set  off  from  Temi,  and  we 
reached  Narni  before  day,  and  so  I  did  not  see  the  bridge.. 
Valleys  and  lowlands  ;-<«now  near,  now  distant  prospects  ;•— a 
rich  country,  but  all  of  limestone,  and  not  a  trace  of  any 
other  formation. 

Otricoli  lies  on  an  alluvial  gravel-hill,  thrown  up  by  one  o€ 
the  ancient  inundations ;  it  is  built  of  lava  brought  from  the  I 

other  side  of  the  river.  > 

As  soon  as  one  is  over  the  bridge  one  finds  oneself  in  a 
volcanic  r^on,  either  of  real  lava,  or  of  the  native  rock, 
changed  by  the  heat  and  by  frision.  You  ascend  a  moun- 
tain, which  you  might  set  down  at  once  for  gray  lava.  It 
contains  many  white  crystals  of  the  shape  of  garnets.  The 
causeway  from  the  heights  to  the  Citta  CasteUana  is  likewise 
composed  of  this  stone,  now  worn  extremely  smooth.    The  . 

city  is  built  on  a  bed  of  volcanic  tu&,  in  which  I  thought  I 
could  discover  ashes,  pumice-stone,  and  pieces  of  lava.     The  . 

view  from  the  castle  is  extremely  beautiful.     Soracte  stands  ] 

out  and  alone  in  the  prospect  most  picturesquely.     It  is  pro-  1 

bably  a  limestone  mountain  of  the  same  formation  as  the  ^ 

Apennines.    The  volcanic  region  is  far  lower  than  the  Apen-  \ 

nines,  and  it  is  only  the  streams  tearing  through  it,  that  have  ^ 

formed  out  of  it  hills  and  rocks,  which,  with  their  over- 
hanging ledges,  and  other  marked  features  of  the  landscape,  * 
furnish  most  glorious  objects  for  the  painter.  { 

To-morrow  evening  and  I  shall  be  in  Home.  Even  yet  I 
can  scarcely  believe  it  possible ;  and  if  this  wish  is  fulfilled,, 
what  shall  I  wish  for  afterwards  ?  I  know  not,  except  it  be 
that  I  may  safely  stand  in  my  little  pheasant-loaded  canoe,, 
and  may  find  all  my  friends  well,  happy,  and  unchanged. 


V 


ROME. 


p-  Home,  November  1,  1786. 

At  last  I  can  speak  out,  and  greet  my  Mends  with  good 
humour.  May  they  pardon  my  secrecy,  and  what  has  been, 
as  it  were,  a  subterranean  journey  hither.  For  scarcely  to 
myself  did  I  venture  to  say  whither  I  was  hurrying — even  on 
the  road  I  often  had  my  fears,  and  it  was  only  as  I  passed 
under  the  Porta  del  Popolo  that  I  felt  certain  of  reaching 
Home. 

And  now  let  me  also  say  that  a  thousand  times — aye,  at 
aU  times,  do  I  think  of  you,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
objects  which  I  never  believed  I  should  visit  alone.  It  was  only 
when  I  saw  every  one  bound  body  and  soul  to  the  north, 
nnd  all  longing  for  those  countries  utterly  extinct  among 
them;  that  I  resolved  to  undertake  the  long*  solitary 
journey,  and  to  seek  that  centre  towards  whidi  I  was 
attracted  by  an  irresistible  impulse.  Indeed  for  the  few  last 
years  it  haa  become  with  me  a  kind  of  disease,  which  could 
only  be  cured  by  the  sight  and  presence  of  the  absent  object. 
Now,  at  length  I  may  venture  to  confess  the  truth  :  it  reached 
at  last  such  a  height,  that  I  durst  not  look  at  a  Latin  book,  or 
even  an  engraving  of  Italian  scenery.  The  craving  to  see  this 
country  was  over  ripe.  Now,  it  is  satisfied;  Mends  and 
country  have  once  more  become  right  dear  to  me,  and  the 
return  to  them  is  a  wished  for  object — ^nay,  the  more 
ardently  desired,  the  more  firmly  I  feel  convinced  that  I 
bring  with  me  too  many  treasures  for  personal  enjoyment 
or  private  use,  but  such  as  through  life  may  serve  others, 
'  as  well  as  myself,  for  edification  and  guidance. 


Eome,  November  1, 1786. 

WeU,  at  last  I  am  arrived  in  this  great  capital  of  the 
world.    If  fifteen  years  ago  I  could  have  seen  it  in  good 
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company,  with  a  well  informed  guide,  I  should  have  thought 
myself  very  fortunate.  But  as  it  was  to  be  that  I  should  thus 
see  it  alone,  and  with  my  own  eyes,  it  is  well  that  this  joy 
has  fallen  to  my  lot  so  late  in  life. 

Over  the  mountains  of  -the  Tyrol  I  have  as  good  as  flown. 
Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,,  and  Venice  I  have  careftdly 
looked  at;  hastily  glanced  at  Ferrara,  Cento,  Bologna, 
and  scarcely  seen  Florence  at  all.  My  anxiety  to  reach 
Borne  was  «o  great,  -and  it  so  grew  with  me  every  moment, 
that  to  thii^  of  -stQpping  anywhere  was  ^uhe  out  of  the 
question;  even  in  Florence,  I  only  nrtayed  three  horns. 
Now  1  am  iheve  at  my  ease,  and  ^as  it  would  seem,  -fihall 
be  tranquillized  for  my  whole  life ;  for  we  muy  almost  say- 
that  a  new  life  begins  when  a  man  once  sees  with  hn  own 
eyes  all  that  before  he  has  but  partially  heard  or  read  of. 
Ail  the  drecuns  of  my  youth  I  now  ^behold  Tealiaed  before 
me ;  the  subjects  of  the  first  engravings  I  ocrer  remember 
«eeing  (seveial  views  of  Borne  were  hung  up  in  on  ante- 
•room  of  my  fiither'«  house)  stand  bodily  l)efofe  mnr  «ight, 
4knd  all  that  I  had  long  been  aoquainted  with  ^ougn  paint- 
ings or  drawings,  engravings,  or  wood-cuts,  jflBister.castB, 
-and  cork  models  are  here  collectively  preseoited  to  my 
'eye.  Wherever  1  go  I  find  some  old  acquaintance  in  this  new 
world ;  it  is  all  just  as  I  had  thought  it,  and  yet  all  is  mew;; 
and  just  the  same  might  I  remark  of  my  own  obscFvationB 
and  my  own  ideas.  I  have  not  gained  any  new  thoughts, 
but  the  older  ones  have  become  so  defined,  «o  vivid,  and  so 
coherent,  that  they  may  almost  pass  for  new  ones. 

When  Pygmahon's  Elisa,  which  he  <had  shaped  entirely  in 
accordance  with  'his  wishes,  and  had  given  to  it  «s  much  of 
truth  and  nature  as  an  artist  can,  moved  at  last  towards  him, 
and  said,  "lam!'— 4iow  different  was  the  living  fonn:fram 
the  chiselled  stone. 

In  a  moral  sense,  too,  how  salutary  is  it  !for  me  to  live 
awhile  among  a  wholly  sensual  people,  of  whcnn  so  much  has 
been  said  and  written,  and  of  whom  every  stranger  judges 
according  to  the  standard  he  brings  with  him.  I  can  excuse 
every  one  who  blames  and  reproaches  them ;  they  stand  too 
far  apart  from  us,  and  for  a  stranger  to  associate  with  them  is 
difficult  and  expensive. 
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Home,  November  S,  1766. 

One  of  the  cliief  motiTes  ^bidh  I  'had  for  hunting  to  Kome 
-was  the  Feetival  of  All  Samts-;  for  I  thov^ht  within  anyBeif, 
if  Home  pays  so  much  honour  to  a  single  saint,  what  wiU  she 
not  show  to  them  all?  'But  I  w^»  under  a  mistake.  The 
Homan  Church  lias  never  'been  very  fond  ofeelebratiBg^th 
remarkable  pomp  any  common  festival;  and  «o  ^e  leaves 
every  order  to  oelel)rate  in  silenoe  the  espeoial  memory  of  ite 
own -patron, — for  the  name  Festival,  and  the  day-espeoially -set 
apart  to  each  saint  is  properly  *the  occasion  when  each  leoeives 
hiB  highest  commemoration. 

Yesterday,  however,  which  was  the  Festival  of  All  :i8cnllfi, 
things  went  -better  wifh  me.  This  ccnnmem[0!ratio&  is  kept 
^by^e  Pope  in  his  private  6hapel  on  the  ^Quirinal.  tlifaaB. 
tened  witii  Tischbem  to  'ihe  Monte  'Oavallo.  The  ^iazsa 
before  the  palace'bas^fiometimig  altogether  •6ingidaF--Hio  iripe- 
gular  is  it,  and  yet  so  grand  and  so  beautiful!  loiow  'Oast 
eyes  upon  the  Golossuses!  neither  eye  nor  mind^as  (large 
enough  to  take 'them  in.  Ascending  a  'broad  'flight  of  steps, 
-we  followed  the  crowd  through  a  4s^endid  and  spacious  hall. 
In  this  ante-dhamber,  direotly  opposite  to'<tiie  tdiapel,  and  in 
sight  of  the  -numerous  apartments,  'one  Ssels  som^rhat 
strange  to  find  oneself  ben^cth  the  same  roof  wilii  the  Ticar 
of  Christ. 

The  office  had  'begun ;  Pope  and  Cardinals  wexe  already  in 
the  church.  The  holy  &ther,  of  a  highly  handsome  and 
dignified  form,  the  cardinal  df  di£ferent  ages  and  figures; 
I  was  seized  with  a  strange  longing  desire  ^nAt  the  head  of 
the  Church  might  open  his  golden  mouth,  and  speaking  witii 
rapture  of  the  inefi&ble  bliss  of  the  happy  soul,  set  us  all  too  in 
a  rapture.  But  as  I  only  saw  him  moving  backwards  and  for- 
'  wards  before  the  ahar,  and  turning  himself  now  to  this  side 
and  now  to  that,  and  only  muttering  to  himself,  and  con- 
ducting himself  just  like  a  common  parish  priest,  then  the 
original  sin  of  Protestantism  revived  within  me,  and  the  well- 
known  and  ordinaiy  mass  for  the  dead  had  no  charms  for  me. 
■  For  most  assuredly  •Christ  Himself — He  who  in  his  youthful 
days,  and  even  as  a  child  escited  men's  wonder  by  His  oral 
exposition  of  Scripture,  did  never  thus  teach  and  work  in 
silence ;  but  as  we  learn  from  the  Gospels,  He  was  ever 
•ready  to  utter  His  wise  and  spiritual  words.    Wh^it,  1  asked 
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myself,  would  He  say,  where  He  to  come  in  among  us,  and 
see  His  image  on  earth  thus  mumbling,  and  sailing  backwards 
and  forwards?  The  '*  Venio  iterum  crucifigi'*  again  crossed 
my  mind,  and  I  nudged  my  companion  to  come  out  into  the 
£*eer  air  of  the  -vaulted  and  painted  halL 

Here  we  found  a  crowd  of  persons  attentively  observing 
the  rich  paintings;  for  the  Festival  of  AU  Souls  is  also  the 
holyday  of  all  the  artists  in  Some.  Not  only  the  chapel,  but 
the  whole  palace  also,  with  all  its  rooms,  is  for  many  hours 
on  this  day  open  and  free  to  evenr  one,  no  fees  being  required, 
and  the  visitors  not  being  liable  to  be  hurried  on  by  the 
chamberlain. 

The  paintings  on  the  walls  engaged  my  attention,  and  I 
now  formed  a  new  acquaintance  with  some  excellent  artists, 
whose  very  names  had  hitherto  been  almost  unknown  to  me, 
-—for  instance,  I  now  for  the  first  time  learned  to  appreciate 
and  to  love  the  cheerful  Carlo  Maratti, 

But  chiefly  welcome  to  me  were  the  masterpieces  of  the  1 

artists^  of  whose  style  and  manner  I  already  had  some 
impression.  I  saw  with  amazement  the  wonderful  PetronOla 
of  GuercinOj  which  was  formerly  in  St.  Peter's,  where  a  mosaic 
copy  now  stands  in  the  place  of  the  original.    The  body  of  , 

the  Saint  is  lifted  out  of  tixe  grave,  and  the  same  person,  just  i 

reanimated,  is  being  received  into  the  heights  of  heaven  by  a 
celestial  youth.    "V^iatever  may  bq  alleged  against  this  double  { 

action,  the  picture  is  invaluable. 

Still  more  struck  was  I  with  a  picture  of  Titian's :  it 
throws  into  the  shade  aU  I  have  hitiierto  seen.  Whether 
my  eye  is  more  practised,  or  whether  it  is  really  the  most  ' 

excellent,  I  cannot  determine.  An  immense  mass-robe,  stifl; 
with  embroidery  and  gold-embossed  figures,  envelops  the 
dignified  frame  of  a  bisJ^op.    With  a  massive  pastorsd  stan  ' 

in  his  left  hand,  he  is  gazing  with  a  look  of  rapture  towards 
heaven,  while  he  holds  in  his  right  a  book  out  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  imbibed  the  divine  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  is  inspired.  Behind  him  a  beautiful  maiden,  holding  a 
palm  branch  in  her  hand,  and,  full  of  affectionate  sympatiiy, 
is  looking  over  his  shoulder  into  the  open  book.  A  grave  old 
man  on  &e  right  stands  quite  close  to  the  book,  but  appears 
to  pay  no  attention  to  it ;  the  key  in  his  hand,  suggests  the 
possibility   of  his  familiar   acquaintance  with  its  contents* 
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Over  ^igainst  this  group  a  naked,  well-made  youth,  wounded 
with  an  arrow,  and  in  chains,  is  looking  straight  before  him 
with  a  slight  expression  of  resignation  in  his  countenance.  In 
the  intermediate  space  stand  two  monks,  bearing  a  cross  and 
•lies,  and  devoutly  looking  up  to  heaven.  Then  in  the 
clear  upper  space  is  a  semi-circular  wall,  which  encloses  them 
all ;  above  moves  a  Madonna  in  highest  glory,  sympathising 
witJi  all  that  passes  below.  The  young  sprightly  child  on  her 
bosom,  with  a  radiant  countenance,  is  holdmg  out  a  crown, 
and  seems  indeed  on  the  point  of  casting  it  down.  On 
both  sides  angels  are  floating  by,  who  hold  in  their  hands 
erowns  in  abundance.  High  above  all  the  figures,  and  even 
the  triple-rayed  aureola,  soars  the  celestial  dove,  as  at  once 
the  centre  and  finish  of  the  whole  group. 

We  said  to  ourselves,  "  Some  ancient  holy  legend  must  have 
furnished  the  subject  of  this  picture,  in  order  that  these  various 
and  ill-assorted  personages  should  have  been  brought  toge- 
ther so  artistically  and  so  significantly.  We  ask  not,  how- 
ever, why  and  wherefore, — ^we  take  it  all  for  granted,  and 
only  wonder  at  the  inestimable  piece  of  a^.  Less  imin- 
telligible,  but  still  mysterious,  is  a  fresco  of  Gutdo's  in  this 
chapel.  A  virgin,  in  childish  beauty,  loveliness,  and  inno- 
cence, is  seated,  and  quietly  sewing :  two  angels  stand  by  her 
side,  waiting  to  do  her  service  at  the  lightest  bidding. 
Youthful  innocence  and  industry, — ^the  beautiful  picture 
seems  to  tell  us,— are  guarded  and  honoured  by  the  heavenly 
beings.  No  legend  is  wanting  here ;  no  story  needed  to  fur- 
nish an  explanation. 

Now,  however,  to  cool  a  little  my  artistic  enthusiam,  a 
merry  incident  occurred.  I  observed  that  several  of  the 
Qerman  artists,  who  came  up  to  Tischbein  as  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, after  staring  at  me,  went  their  ways  again.  At  last 
(me,  who  had  most  recently  been  observing  my  person,  came 
up  to  me  again,  and  said,  **  We  have  had  a  good  joke ;  the 
report  that  you  were  in  Rome  had  spread  among  us,  and  the 
attention  of  us  artists  was  called  to  tiie  one  imknown 
stranger.  Now,  there  was  one  of  our  body  who  used  for  a 
lone  time  to  assert  that  he  had  met  you— nay,  he  asseverated 
he  had  lived  on  very  friendly  terms  with  you, — a  fiict  which 
we  were  not  so  ready  to  believe.  However,  we  have  just 
called  upon  him  to  look  at  you,  and  solve  our  doubts.    He 

Vol.  n.  2  a 
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at  onee  stoixtiy  denied  that  it  was  yon,  and  said  that  in  tlie 
stranger  there  was  not  a  trace  of  your  perscm  or  mien."  So, 
then,  at  least  our  ineognUo  is  for  the  moment  fiecare,  and 
will  afford  us  something  hereafter  to  laugh  at.  I 

I  now  mixed  at  my  ease  with  the  troop  of  artists,  and       * 
asked  them  who  were  die  painters  of  aereral  pictures  whose 
style  of  art  was  unknown  to  me.    At  last  I  was  partacularly 
struck  by  a  picture  representing  St.   George    killix^  the 
dragon,  and  setting  free  the  virgin;  no  one  could  tell  me 
whose  it  was.     Upon  this  a  little  modest  man,  who  up  to 
this  time  had  not  opened  his  mouth,  came  inward  and  tohi 
me  it  was  Pordenone's,  the  YenetiaQ  painter;  and  that  it 
was  one  of  the  best  of  his  paintings,  and  displayed  aH  hia 
merits.     I  was  now  well  able  to  account  for  my  liku^  for  it : 
the  picture  pleased  me,  because  I  possessed  some  knowle^e 
of  the  Venetian  school,  and  was  better  able  to  i^preciate  the 
excellencies  of  its  best  masters.  i 

The  artist,  my  informant,  was  Heiniich  Meyer,  a  Swiss,  ' 
who  for  some  years  had  been  studying  at  Rome  with  a  j 
friend  of  the  name  of  HoUa,  and  who  had  taken  exeeUent  j 
drawings  in  Spain  of  antique  busts,  and  was  weil  read  in  the 
history  of  art. 


Rome,  November  7,  1786, 

I  hare  now  been  here  seven  days,  and  by  domes  hare 
formed  in  my  mind  a  general  idea  of  the  city.  We  go  dili- 
gently backwards  and  forwards.  While  I  am  thus  making  my- 
self acquainted  with  the  plan  of  old  and  new  Rome,  viewing 
the  ruins  and  the  buildings,  visiting  this  and  that  vilLa,  the 
grandest  and  most  remtukable  objeets  are  slowly  and  lei- 
*  surely  contemplated.  I  do  but  keep  my  eyes  open  and  see, 
and  tiien  go  and  come  again,  for  it  is  only  in  Itrane  one  can 
duly  prepare  CMeself  for  Borne. 

It  must,  in  truth,  be  confessed,  that  it  is  a  sad  and  melan- 
choly business  to  prick  and  track  out  ancient  Rome  in  new 
Rome;  however,  it  must  be  done,  and  we  may  hope  at 
least  for  an  incalculal^  gratification.  We  meet  with  traces 
both  of  majesty  and  of  rain,  which  alike  surpass  all  concep- 
tion; what  the  barbarmns  spared,  the  buildarB  of  new  Rome 
jhade  havoc  of. 


Wlien  one  thus  beholds  an  object  two  thousand  years  old  and 
more,  but  so  nainfcAdljr  and  thmmghly  altered  by  the  changes 
of  time,  but,  sees  nevertheless,  the  same  so3,  the  same  moun^ 
tains,  and  often  indeed  the  some  waUs  ftod  ocdumns,  one  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  a  contemporary  of  the  great  counsels  of 
Fortune,  and  thus  it  becomes  difficult  for  the  obserrer  to 
trace  from  the  beginning  Home  following  Rome,  and  not 
only  new  Rome  succeedii^  to  the  old,  but  also  the  seyeral 
epochs  of  both  old  and  new  hi  succession.  I  endeavour,  first 
c^  all,  to  grope  my  way  alone  through  the  obscui^er  parts,  for 
this  is  the  onfy  plan  by  which  one  con  hope  fliDy  and  com- 
pletely to  perfect  by  ike  excellent  mtroductory  works  which 
have  been  written  fit)m  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  pnesetit 
day.  The  first  artists  and  scholars  hate  ocenpied  their  whole 
Hres  with  these  objects. 

And  this  yastness  has  a  strangely  tranquillizing  effect  upon 
you  in  Rome,  while  you  pats  f^mn  place  to  j:^oe,  in  order  to 
visit  the  most  remarkable  objects.  In  other  places  one  has  tO 
search  for  what  is  important;  here  one  is  oppressed,  and 
borne  down  with  numberless  phenomena.  Wherever  one 
goes  and  casts  a  look  around,  the  eye  is  at  once  strucfk  with 
some  landscape,-^forms  of  every  kind  and  style ;  palaces  and 
rains,  gardens  and  statuary,  distant  views  of  villas,  cottages 
and  stables,  triumphal  arches  and  eohmms,  often  crowd-* 
ing  so  closer  together,  that  they  might  aD  be  sketched  on  a 
single  sheet  of  paper.  He  ought  to  hsve^  a  hundred  hands  to 
write,  for  what  can  a  single  pen  do  here ;  and,  besides,  bv 
the  evening  one  is  quite  weary  and  exhausted  with  the  dayni 
seeing  and  admiring. 


Rome,  Ii&99mhir7i  1786. 

Pardon  me,  my  fHends,  if  for  the  fiiture  yon  find  me  rather 
chary  of  my  words.  On  one's  travels  one  usually  rakes 
together  all  that  we  meet  on  one's  way ;  every  day  brings 
something  new,  and  one  then  hastens  to  think  upon  and  to 
judge  of  it.  Here,  however,  we  come  into  a  very  great  school 
indeed,  where  every  day  says  so  mudi,  that  we  cannot  ven- 
ture to  say  anything  of  the  day  itself.  Indeed,  people  would 
do  well  if,,  tarrying  here  fbr  yeaars  together,  they  observed 
awhile  a  Pythagorean  silence. 

2a  2 
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Nov.  1786. 

I  am  quite  well.  The  weather,  as  the  Bomans  say,  is 
hrtUto,  The  south  wind,  the  scirocco^  is  blowing,  and  brings 
with  it  every  day  more  or  less  of  rain ;  for  my  part,  I  do  not 
find  the  weather  disagreeable;  such  as  it  is,  it  is  warmer  than 
the  rainy  days  of  summer  are  with  us. 


jRomey  November  7,  1786. 

The  more  I  become  acquainted  with  Tischbein's  talents,  as 
well  as  his  principles  and  views  of  art,  the  higher  I  appre- 
ciate and  value  them.  He  has  laid  before  me  his  drawings 
and  sketches ;  they  have  great  merit,  and  are  fuU  of  high 
promise.  His  visit  to  Bodmer  led  him  to  fix  his  thoughts 
on  the  in&ncy  of  the  human  race,  when  man  found  him« 
self  standing  on  the  earth,  and  had  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem,  how  he  must  best  fulfil  his  destiny  as  the  Lord  of 
Creation. 

As  a  suggestive  introduction  to  a  series  of  illustrations  of 
this  subject,  he  has  attempted  symbolically  to  vindicate  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  world.  Mountains  overgrown  with 
noble  forests,— ravines  worn  out  by  watercourses,-— burnt  out 
volcanoes  still  &intly  smoking.  In  the  foreground  the 
mighty  stock  of  a  patriarchal  oak  still  remains  in  the  ground, 
on  whose  half-bared  roots  a  deer  is  trying  the  strength  of  his 
horns, — a  conception  as  fine  as  it  is  beautifuUy  executed. 

In  another  most  remarkable  piece  he  has  painted  man 
yoking  the  horse,  and  by  his  superior  skill,  if  not  strength, 
Dnnging  all  the  other  creatures  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the 
water  under  his  dominion.    The  composition  is  of  an  extra- 
ordinary beauty ;  when  finished  in  oils  it  cannot  fail  of  pro- 
•ducing  a  great  effect.    A  drawing  of  it  must,  at  any  cost,  be 
:  secured  for  Weimar.    When  this  is  finidied,  he  purposes  to 
paint  an  assembly  of  old  men,  aged  and  experienced  in  coun- 
.cil,*-in  which  he  intends  to  introduce  the  portraits  of  living 
personages.    At  present,  however,  he  is  sketching  away  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  on  a  battle-piece.    Two  bodies  of 
cavalry  are  fighting  with  equal  courage  and  resolution ;  be- 
tween them  yawns  an  awfid  chasm,  which  but  few  horses 
-avould  attempt  to  dear.    The  arts  of  defensive  war&re  are 
useless  here.  A  wild  resolve,  a  bold  attack,  a  succesalul  leap,  or 
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else  to  be  hurled  in  the  abyss  below !  This  picture  will  afford 
him  an  opportunity  to  display,  in  a  very  striking  manner, 
the  knowledge  wluoh  he  possesses  of  horses,  and  of  their 
make  and  movements. 

Now  it  is  Tischbein*8  wish  to  haye  these  sketches,  and  a 
series  of  others  to  foUow,  or  to  be  intercalated  between 
them,  connected  together  by  a  poem,  which  may  serve  to 
explain  the  drawings,  and,  by  giving  them  a  definite  context, 
may  lend  to  them  both  a  body  and  a  charm. 

The  idea  is  beautiful,  only  the  artist  and  the  poet  must  be 
many  years  together,  in  order  to  carry  out  and  to  execute 
such  a  work. 


Rome,  November  7,  1786. 
The  "  Loggi^^  of  Baffiiele,  and  the  great  pictures  of  the 
*'  School  of  Athens,*'  &c.,  I  have  now  seen  for  the  first  and 
only  time ;  so  that  for  me  to  judge  of  them  at  present  is  like 
a  man  having  to  make  out  and  to  judge  of  Homer  from  some: 
half-obliterated  and  much-injured  manuscript.  The  gratifica- 
tion, of  the  first  impression  is  incomplete ;  it  is  only  when  they; 
have  been  carefully  studied  and  examined,  one  by  one,  that 
the  enjoyment  becomes  perfect.  The  best  preserved  are  the 
paintings  on  the  ceilings  of  the  LoggU.  Thev  are  as  fresh  as 
if  painted  yesterday  "nie  subjects  are  symbohcal.  Very  few, 
however,  are  by  Rafale's  own  hand,  but  they  are  exceUently 
executed,  after  his  designs  and  under  his  eye. 

Rome,  November  7,  1786. 
Many  a  time,  in  years  past,  did  I  entertain  the  strange 
whim,  as  ardently  to  wish  that  I  might  one  day  be  taken  to 
Italy  by  some  well-educated  man, — ^by  some  Englishman, 
well  learned  in  art  and  in  history ;  and  now  it  has  aU  been 
brought  about  much  better  than  I  coiild  have  anticipated. 
Tischbein  has  long  lived  here ;  he  is  a  sincere  friend  to  me, 
and  during  his  stay  here  always  cherished  the  wish  of  being 
able  one  day  to  show  Rome  to  me.  Our  intimacy  is  old  by* 
letter  though  new  by  presence.  Where  could  I  meet  with  a 
worthier  guide  ?  And  if  my  time  is  limited,  I  will  at  least 
learn  and  enjoy  as  much  as  possib  e ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding, 
I  clearly  foresee,  that  when  I  leave  Rome  I  shall  wish  that  I 
was  coming  to  it. 
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Rom0,  NovMberBf  1786. 
My  fltraage,  and  perhapei  whiinaicial,  incognito  proves  wofiil 
to  me  in  many  ways  that  I  never  ahould  have  thought  o£ 
As  eyeiT  one  thinks  himself  in  duty  bound  to  ignore  who  X 
am,  and  consequently  never  ventures  to  speak  to  me  of  my- 
self and  my  works,  they  have  no  alternativo  left  them  but 
to  speak  of  themselves,  or  of  the  matters  in  which  they  are 
most  int^ested,  and  in  this  way  I  beccMue  etronmstantiaUy 
informed  of  the  oeeupations  of  each,  and  of  evezything 
remarkable  that  is  either  taken  in  hand  or  produeed.  Hofirath 
Reiffenstein  good*natiiredly  humours  this  whim  of  mine ;  9»^ 
however,  for  special  reasons,  he  could  not  bear  the  namft 
which  I  had  assumed,  he  immedifttely  made  a  Baron  of  me, 
and  I  am  now  called  the  **^  Baron  gegen  Bondanini  uber^*  (the 
Baron  who  lives  opposite  to  the  Palace  Bondanini).  Itiis 
designation  is  sufficiently  precise,  especially  as  the  Italians 
are  accustomed  to  speak  of  people  ttther  by  their  Christiaa 
names,  or  else  by  some  nickname,  Enough ;  I  have  gained 
my  object ;  and  I  escape  the  dreadful  annoyance  of  having 
to  give  to  everybody  an  account  of  myself  axid  my  works. 


^m 


Borne,  November  9 J  1786. 

I  frequently  stand  still  a  moment  to  survey,  as  it  were,  ih,Q 
heights  I  have  already  won.  With  much  deHght  I  look  back 
to  Venice,  that  grand  creation  that  sprang  out  of  the  bosom 
of  the  sea,  like  Mmerva  out  of  the  head  of  Jupiter.  In 
Borne,  the  Botunda,  both  by  its  exterior  and  interior,  has 
moved  me  to  offer  a  willing  homage  to  its  magnificence.  In 
8.  Peter's  I  learned  to  imderstand  how  art,  no  less  than 
nature,  annihilates  the  artificial  measures  and  dimensions  of 
xx^m*  And  in  the  same  way  the  Apollo  Belvidere  also  has 
again  drawn  me  out  of  reality.  For  as  even  the  most  correct 
engravings  furnish  no  adequate  idea  of  these  buildings,  so  the 
case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  marble  original  of  this 
statue,  as  compared  with  the  plaister  models  of  it,  which, 
bowcyer,  I  formerly  used  to  look  upon  as  beautifiil. 

Borne,  November  10,  1786, 

Here  I  am  now  living  with  a  calmness  and  tranquillity  to 
which  I  have  for  a  long  while  been  a  stranger.    My  practice 
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to  see  and  take  all  things  as  they  are,  my  fidelity  in  letting 
the  eye  be  my  Ught,  my  perfect  remmciation  of  all  pret^i- 
mon,  haye  again  cimie  to  my  aid,  and  make  me  calmly,  but 
most  intensely,  happy.  Every  day  has  its  fresh  remarkable  ob^ 
jeet,— every  day  its  new  grand  unequalled  paintings,  and  a 
wbc^e  which  a  man  may  long  think  of,  aend  dream  <^,  but 
which  with  all  his  power  <tf  imaginaticHi  he  can  never  reaeh. 

Yesterday  I  was  at  the  Pyrcunid  of  Oestius,  and  in  liie 
evening  on  the  Palatine,  on  the  top  of  which  are  the  ruins  o£ 
the  paJ^e  of  the  Csesars,  which  stand  there  like  walls  of 
rock.  Of  all  this,  however,  no  idea  can  be  conveyed!  In 
truth,  there  is  noliiing  little  here;  although,  indeed,  occa^ 
sionally  something  to  &ad  &ult  with,— sometlxing  more  or  less 
absurd  in  taste,  and  yet  even  this  partakes  of  the  univexsal 
grandeur  of  all  around. 

When,  however,  I  return  to  n^nself,  as  every  one  so 
readily  does  on  all  occasions,  I  ,di6eo>ver  witiun  a  feeHnff 
which  does  not  infinite^  d^ight  me— -one,  indeed,  which  I 
may  even  express.  Whoever  here  looks  around  with  ear^ 
nestness,  and  has  eyes  to  see,  most  become  in  a  measune 
flolid-^he  cannot  but  apprehend  an  idea  q£  solidity  with  a 
vividness  idndi  is  nowhere  else  possible. 

The  mind  becomes,  as  it  were,  primed  with  capacity,  with 
im  earnestness  without  severity,  aad  with  a  definiteness  of 
character  with  joy.  With  me,  at  least,  it  seems  as  if  I  had 
never  belbre  so  rightly  estimated  die  things  of  the  world  as  I 
do  here ;  I  rejoice  when  I  think  of  the  blessed  eibcts  of  all 
this  on  ^e  whole  of  my  future  being.  And  let  me  jumble 
together  the  things  as  I  may,  order  will  somehow  come  into 
them.  I  am  not  here  to  enjoy  myself  alter  my  own  &shion« 
but  to  busy  myself  with  the  great  objects  around,  to  leanii 
and  to  improve  myself,  ere  I  am  forty  years  kM, 


Bome^Nov,  11,  1786. 

Yesterday  I  visited  the  n^ph  Egeria,  and  then  the  Hippo- 
^ome  of  Garacalla,  the  rumed  tombs  along  the  Via  Appiai 
and  the  tomb  of  Metella,  which  is  the  first  to  give  one  a  true 
idea  of  what  soHd  masonry  really  is.  These  men  worked  for 
eternity — all  eames  of  decay  were  calculated,  except  the 
-rage  of  the  spoiler,  which  nothing  can  resist.     Bight  heartily 
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did  I  wish  you  had  been  there.  The  remains  of  the  principal 
aqueduct  are  highly  venerable^  How  beautiful  and  grand 
a  design,  to  supply  a  whole  people  with  water  by  so  vast 
a  structure!  In  the  eyening  we  came  upon  the  Coliseum, 
when  it  was  already  twilight.  When  one  looks  at  it,  all  else 
seems  little;  the  edifice  is  so  vast^  that  one  cannot  hold  the 
image  of  it  in  one's  soul— in  memory  we  think  it  smaller, 
and  then  return  to  it  again  to  find  it  every  time  greater 
than  before. 


Frascatiy  Nov.  15. 

The  company  are  all  in  bed,  and  I  am  writing  with  Indian 
ink  which  they  use  for  drawing.  We  haye  had  two  beautiful 
days  without  rain,  warm  and  genial  sunshine,  so  that  summer 
is  scarcely  missed.  The  country  around  is  very  pleasant ;  the 
yillage  lies  on  the  side  of  a  hiU,  or  rather  of  a  mountain,  and 
at  eyery  step  the  draughtsman  comes  upon  the  most  glorious 
objects.  The  prospect  is  unbounded— -Rome  lies  before  you» 
and  beyond  it,  on  the  right,  is  the  sea,  the  moimtains  of 
Tiyoli,  and  so  on.  In  tms  delightful  region  country  houses 
are  built  expressly  for  pleasure,  and  as  the  ancient  Romans 
had  here  their  yillas,  so  for  centuries  past  their  rich  and 
haughty  successors  haye  planted  country  residences  on  all  the 
loydiest  spots.  For  two  days  we  haye  been  wandering  about 
here,  and  almost  eyery  step  has  brought  us  upon  somethiog 
new  and  attractiye. 

And  yet  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  evenings  have  not 
passed  still  more  agreeably  than  the  days.  As  soon  as  our 
stately  hostess  has  placed  on  the  round  table  the  bronzed  lamp 
with  its  three  wicks,  and  wished  us  feUdsmne  notte,  we  all 
form  a  circle. round  it,  and  the  views  are  produced  which  have 
been  drawn  and  sketched  during  the  day ;  their  merits  are 
discussed,  opinions  are  taken  whether  the  objects  might  or 
not  have  been  taken  more  favourably,  whether  their  true  char- 
acters have  been  caught,  and  whether  all  requisitions  of  a  Hke 
general  nature,  which  may  justly  be  looked  for  in  a  first 
sketch,  have  been  fulfilled. 

Hofrath  Reifienstein,  by  his  judgment  and  authority,  con- 
trives to  give  order  to,  and  to  conduct  these  sittings.  But 
the  merit  of  this  del^htful  arrangement  is  due  to  Fhilipp 
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Hackert,  who  has  a  most  excellent  taste  both  in  drawing  and 
finishing  views  from  nature.  Artists  and  dilettanti,  men 
and  women,  old  and  young — ^he  would  let  no  one  rest,  but 
stimulated  every  one  to  make  the  attempt  at  any  rate  according 
to  their  gifts  and  powers,  and  led  ^the  way  wi&  his  own  good 
example.  The  litde  society  thus  collected,  and  held  togetiiier, 
Hofrath  Beiffenstein  has,  after  the  departure  of  his  friend, 
faithfully  kept  up,  and  we  all  feel  a  laudable  desire  to 
awake  m  every  one  an  active  participation.  The  peculiar 
turn  and  character  of  each  member  of  the  society  is  thus 
shown  in  a  most  agreeable  way.  For  instance,  Tischbein,  as 
an  historical  painter,  looks  upon  scenery  with  very  different 
eyes  from  the  landscape  painter ;  he  sees  significant  groups, 
and  other  graceful  speaking  objects,  where  another  can  see 
nothing,  and  so  he  happUy  contrives  to  catch  up  many  a 
nai've-trait  of  humanity,— -it  may  be  in  children,  peasants, 
mendicants,  or  other  sudi  beings  of  nature,  or  even  in  animals, 
which  with  a  few  characteristic  touches,  he  skilfully  manages 
to  pourtray,  and  thereby  contributes  much  new  and  agreeable 
matter  for  our  discussions. 

When  conversation  is  exhausted,  at  Hackert's  suggestion, 
perhaps,  some  one  reads  aloud  Sulzer's  Theory ;  for  although 
from  a  high  point  of  view  it  is  impossible  to  rest  contented 
with  this  work,  nevertheless,  as  some  one  observed,  it  is  so  &r 
satis&ctory  as  it  is  calculated  to  exercise  a  &vourable  in- 
fluence on  minds  less  highly  cultivated. 


Rome,  JViw.  17,  1786. 
We  are  back  again !    During  the  night  we"^  have  had  an 
awfiil  torrent  of  rain,  with  thunder  and  Hghtning ;  it  is  still 
raining,  but  withal  very  warm. 

.  As  regards  myself,  however,  it  is  only  with  few  words  that 
I  can  indicate  me  happiness  of  this  day.  I  have  seen  the 
fi:«scoes  of  Domenichino  in  Andrea  della  VaUe^  and  also  the 
Famese  Gallery  of  Caraccio^s.  Too  much,  forsooth,  for 
months — ^what,  then,  for  a  single  day! 

Bome^  Nov,  18,  1786. 
It  is  again  beautiful  weather,  a  bright  genial  warm  day. 
I  saw  in  the  Ffumeaine  palace  the  stosy  of  Psyche,  coloured 
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oopes  of  whidh  ha^  so  kmg  adorned  my  loom,.  and  then  at 
8;  Peter's,  in  Mootorio,  the  Transfiguration  bj  Ra£bell^«i- 
all  well  known  paintings— 4ike  friends  which  one  has  nude 
in  the  distance  by  means  of  letters,  and  which  for  the  first 
time  one  sees  fbce  to  faee.  To  live  with  them,  howeTer,  is 
something  quite  dtfSnent;  every  true  idation  and  fiJee 
zelation  becomes  immediately  evident. 

Moreover,  in  every  spot  and  eomer  glorious  things  are  to 
be  met  with,  of  which  less  has  been  said,  and  which  haye  not 
been  scattered  over  the  irarld  by  engravings  and  copies.  Of 
these  I  shall  bring  airay  with  me  many  a  drawing  from  the 
hands  of  ytrang  hvt  ezeeilent  artists. 


Borne,  Nov.  18, 1786. 

The  &ct  that  I  long  maintaiiied  a  oozxespondenoe  with 
Tisdibein,  and  wn  eonsequently  on  the  best  terms  possible 
with  him,  and  Ihat  even  when  I  had  no  hope  of  oyer  visiting 
Itsly,  I  had  oonmnmieaited  to  him  my  wishes,  has  made  our 
meeting  most  profitable  and  dclightfiu ;  he  has  been  alwaya 
thinking  of  me»  even  providing  ibr  my  wants.  With  the 
varieties  of  stone,  of  whidi  all  tbe  great  edifices,  whether  old 
or  new  are  built,  he  has  made  himself  perfectly  acquainted; 
he  has  thoron^y  studied  them,  and  hia  studies  have  bea» 
greatly  helped  by  his  artistic  eye,  and  the  artist's  pleasure  in 
sensible  things.  Just  be£»re  my  arrival  here  he  sent  off  to 
Weimar  a  collection  of  specimens  which  he  had  selected  for 
me,  which  vrill  give  me  a  Mendly  welcome  on  my  return. 

An  ecclesiastic  who  is  now  residing  in  France,  and  had 
it  in  contemplation  to  write  a  work  on  the  ancient  mar- 
bles, received  through  the  influence  of  the  Propaganda  some 
large  pieces  of  marble  fi:om  the  Island  of  Paros.  When 
they  arrived  here  they  were  cut  up  for  specimens,  and  twelve 
dif^rent  pieces,  firom  the  finest  to  the  coarsest  grain,  were 
reserved  for  me.  Some  were  of  the  greatest  purity,  while 
others  are  more  or  less  mingled  with  mica,  the  former  being 
used  for  statuary,  the  latter  for  architecture.  How  much 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nuiterial  employed  in  the  arts 
must  contribute  to  a  right  estimate  of  them,  must  be  obvious 
to  every  one. 

There  axe  opportunities  enough  here  for  my  coHectiag 


many  more  specimens.  In  our  way  to  tiie  ruins  of  Nero's 
palace,  we  passed  through  some  artichoke  grounds  newly 
turned  up,  and  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  cram 
our  pockets  ^ill  of  the  granite,  porphyry,  and  marble  stebs 
which  lie  here  by  thousands,  and  serve  as  unfailing  witnessea 
to  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  walls  which  were  onoe 
covered  with  them. 


Rome,  Nov.  16,  1786. 

I  must  now  speak  of  a  wonderful  problematical  picture, 
which  even  in  the  midst  of  the  many  genu(  here,  still  makes  a 
good  show  of  its  own. 

For  many  years  there  had  been  residing  here  a  Frenchman 
well  known  as  an  admirer  of  the  arts,  and  a  collector ;  he 
had  got  hold  of  an  antique  drawing  in  chalk,  no  one  knows 
how  or  whence.  He  had  it  retouched  by  Mengs,  and  kept  it 
in  his  collection  as  a  work  of  very  great  value.  Winckelinann 
soiiiawhere  speaks  of  it  with  enthusiasm.  The  Frenchman  died, 
and  left  the  picture  to  his  hostess  as  an  antique.  Mengs,  too, 
died,  and  declared  on  his  death-bed  that  it  was  not  an  antique, 
but  had  been  painted  by  himself.  And  now  the  whole  world 
is  divided  in  opinion,  some  majntaining  that  Mengs  had 
one  day,  in  joke,  da^ied  it  off  with  much  focility ;  others 
asserting  that  Mengs  could  never  do  anythii^  like  it— 
indeed,  that  it  is  almost  too  beautiM  for  Raf^lle.  I  saw  it 
yesterday,  and  must  confess  that  I  do  not  know  anything 
more  beautifiil  than  the  figure  of  Ganymede,  especially  the 
head  and  shoulders;  the  rest  has  been  much  renovated. 
However,  the  painting  is  in  ill  repute,  and  no  one  will  relieve 
the  poor  landlady  of  her  treasure. 


JRome^  Nov.  20, 1786. 
As  ezperienoe  fiilly  teaches  us  that  there  is  a  general 
pleasure  in  having  poems,  whatever  may  be  their  subject, 
illustrated  with  drawings  and  engravings^—nay,  that  the 
painter  himself  usnaliy  selects  a  passage  of  some  poet  or* 
other  for  the  subject  of  his  most  elaborate  paintings,  Tisck- 
bein's  idea  is   deserving  of  approbation,  that   poets    and 
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painters  Bhould  work  tc^ther  from  tlie  veij  first,  in  order  to 
secure  a  perfect  unity.  The  difficulty  woidd  assuredly  be 
greatly  lessened,  if  it  were  applied  to  little  pieces,  such  as 
that  the  whole  design  would  easily  admit  of  hemg  taken  in  at 
once  by  the  mind,  and  worked  out  consistency  with  the 
original  plan. 

Tischbiein  has  suggested  for  such  common  labours  some 
yery  delightful  idyUic  thoughts,  and  it  is  really  singular, 
that  those  which  he  wishes  to  see  worked  out  in  this  way 
are  really  such  as  neither  poetry  nor  painting,  alone,  could 
eyer  adequately  describe.  Dunng  our  walks  together  he 
has  talked  wim  me  about  them,  in  the  hopes  of  gaining 
me  oyer  to  his  yiews,  and  getting  me  to  enter  upon  the 
plan.  The  frontiroiece  for  such  a  joint  work  is  already 
designed ;  and  did  I  not  fear  to  enter  upon  any  new  tasks  at 
present,  I  might  perhaps  be  tempted. 


Borne,  Nov.  22,  1786. 
7%e  Feast  of  St.  CecUia. 

The  morning  of  this  happy  day  I  must  endeayour  to  per- 
petuate by  a  rew  Unes,  and  at  least  by  description  to  impart 
to  others  what  I  haye  myself  enjoyed.  The  weather  has  been 
beautiful  and  calm,  quite  a  bright  sky,  and  a  warm  sun.  Ac- 
companied by  Tischbein,  I  set  off  for  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's, 
where  we  went  about  first  of  all  from  one  part  to  another ; 
when  it  became  too  hot  for  that,  walked  up  and  down  in  the 
shade  of  the  great  obelisk,  which  is  ftill  wide  enough  for  two 
abreast,  and  eating  grapes  which  we  purchased  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Then  we  entered  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  we 
found  bright  and  cheerful,  and  with  a  good  light  for  the  pic- 
tures. **The  Last  Judgment''  diyided  our  admiration  with 
the  paintings  on  the  roof  by  Michael  Angelo.  I  could  only 
see  and  wonder.  The  mental  confidence  and  boldness  of  the 
master,  and  his  grandeur  of  conception,  are  beyond  all  ex- 
pression. After  we  had  looked  at  all  of  them  oyer  and  oyer 
again,  we  left  this  sacred  building,  and  went  to  St.  Peter's, 
which  receiyed  from  the  bright  heayens  the  loyeliest  light 
possible,  and  eyery  part  of  it  was  clearly  lit  up.  As  men 
willing  to  be  pleased,  we  were  delighted  with  its  yastness 
and  splendour,  and  did  not  allow  an  oyer  nice  or  hypercritical 
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taste  to  mar  our  pleasure.    We  suppressed  erery  harsher 
judgment:  we  enjoyed  the  enjoyable. 

l^istly  we  ascended  the  roof  of  the  church,  where  one  finds 
in  little  the  plan  of  a  well-built  city.     Houses  and  magazines, 
springs  (in    appearance  at  least),  churches,  and  a  /great 
temple  all  in  the  air,  and  beautiful  walks  between.     We 
mounted  the  dome,  and  saw  glistening  before  us  the  regions 
of  the  Apennines,  Soracte,  and  towards  Tivoli  the  volcanic 
hills.     Frascati,  Castelgandolfo,  and  the  plains,  and  beyond 
all  the  sea.    Close  at  our  feet  lay  the  whole  city  of  Rome  in 
its  length  and  breadth,  with  its  mountain  palaces,  domes,  &c. 
Not  a  breath  of  air  was  moying,  and  in  the  upper  dome  it 
was  (as  they  say)  like  being  in  a  hot-house.    When  we  had 
looked  enough  at  these   wings,  we  went  down,  and  they 
opened  for  us  the  doors  in  the  cornices  of  the  dome,  the 
tympanum,  and  the  nave.    There  is  a  passage  all  round,  and 
from  above  you  can  take  a  view  of  the  whole  church,  and  of 
its  several  parts.    As  we  stood  on  the  cornices  of  the  l^pa- 
nimi,  we  saw  beneath  us  the  pope  passing  to  his  nud-day 
devotions.    Nothing,  therefore,  was  wantmg  to  make  our 
view  of  St.  Peter  s  perfect.    We  at  last  descended  to  the 
area,  and  took  in  a  neighbouring  hotel  a  cheerful  but  frugal 
meal,  and  then  set  off  for  St.  Cecilia's. 

It  would  take  many  words  to  describe  the  decorations  of 
this  church,  which  was  crammed  full  of  people ;  not  a  stone 
of  the  edifice  was  to  be  seen.  The  pillars  were  covered 
with  red  velvet  wound  round  with  gold  lace ;  the  capitals 
were  overlaid  with  embroidered  velvet,  so  as  to  retain  some- 
what of  the  appearance  of  capitals,  and  all  the  cornices  and 
pillars  were  m  like  manner  covered  with  hangings.  All  the 
entablatures  of  the  walls  were  also  covered  with  life-like 
paintings,  so  that  the  whole  church  seemed  to  be  laid  out  in 
mosaic.  Around  the  church,  and  on  the  high  altar  more 
than  two  hundred  wax  tapers  were  burning.  It  looked  like 
a  wall  of  lights,  and  the  whole  nave  was  perfectly  lit  up. 
The  aisles  and  side  altars  were  equally  adorned  and  illumi- 
nated. Right  opposite  the  high  altar,  and  under  the  organ, 
two  scaffolds  were  erected,  which  aJso  were  covered  with 
velvet,  on  one  of  which  were  placed  the  singers,  and  on  the 
other  the  instruments,  which  kept  up  one  unbroken  strain  of 
music.    The  church  was  crammed  fiill. 
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I  bare  heard  an  exodknt  kind  of  mancal  acecMmpanimeiit, 
just  as  there  are  concerts  of  yiolins,  or  of  other  mstmmetita, 
80  here  they  had  eoneerts  of  ymeen;  so  that  ooa  yoiee-^the 
aoprano  for  iastanee-^predoiiiiiiatefty  and  siu^  mAo,  while 
from  time  to  time  the  cbtmis  of  other  Toioes  falls  in,  and 
aeeompanies  it,  always  of  course  with  the  whole  ordieatra. 
It  has  a  good  eflbet  I  must  end,  as  we  in  itct  ended  the 
day.  In  the  eirening  we  come  m>oa  the  Opera,  where  no  less 
a  jneoe  tiian  **  1  lit^anti"  was  being  performed,  but  we  bad 
all  the  day  enjoyed  so  much  of  ex^ence,  that  we  passed 
by  the  door. 


JR&me,  JVoe.  23, 17S6. 

In  order  that  it  may  not  be  the  same  with  my  dear  incog-* 
into  as  with  the  ostrich,  which  thinks  itself  to  be  concealed 
when  it  has  hid  its  head,  so  in  certain  cases  I  give  it  up,  stiH 
maintainii^,  however,  my  old  thesis.  I  had  without  hesitii* 
tion  paid  a  visit  of  oompHment  to  the  Prince  von  lichtei^ 
stein,  the  brother  of  my  much-esteemed  firiend  the  Countess 
Harnich,  and  oecaaionsJly  dined  with  him,  and  I  soon  per« 
eeived  that  my  good^natmie  in  this  instance  vras  likely  to 
lead  me  much  further.  They  began  to  feel  tikeir  way,  and  to 
talk  to  me  of  the  AbMr  MortH,  and  of  has  tragedy  of  Aris- 
todemus,  which  is  Portly  to  be  brou^  out  on  the  stage. 
Die  author,  it  was  said,  wished  above  all  things  to  read  it  to 
me,  and  to  hear  my  opinion  of  it,  bat  I  contrived,  however, 
to  let  the  matter  drop,  without  pootively  refiising ;  at  last, 
however,  I  met  the  poet  and  some  of  his  friends  at  &  prince's 
house,  and  the  play  was  read  aloud. 

The  hero  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  Ring  of  Sparta,  who  by 
various  scruples  of  conscience  was  driren  to  eonmit  suicide. 
Prettily  enough  tbey  contrived  to  intimate  to  me  their  hope 
that  the  author  of  Werther  would  not  take  it  iU  if  he  found 
some  of  the  rare  passages  of  his  own  work  made  use  of 
in  this  drama.  And  so  even  before  the  veaJb  of  Sparta  I  can 
not  escape  from  this  unhappy  youth. 

The  piece  has  a  very  simple  and  cahn  movement,  the 
sentiments  as  well  as  tiie  ha^nage  are  well  suited  to  the 
subjeet, — ^frill  of  energy ,  and  yet  of  tendemessr  The  work  is 
a  proof  of  very  fair  talentSr 
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I  &iled  not,  aecordii^  to  mjr  fac^ao,  (iiot>  indeed,  alter 

the  Italian  fashion)  to  point  outt  and  to  dwell  upon  fdl  ihe 

excellencies  and  merits  of  the  piece,  with  which,  indeed,  all 

present  were  tolerably  satisfied,  though  still  with  Southern 

impatience  they  seemed  to  require  something  more.     I  even 

-ventured  to  predict  what  effect  it  was  to  be  hoped  the  piece 

would  lurre  from  the  public*    I  excused  myafM  on  accoimt  oi 

Ttty  ignorance  of  the  country,  its  way  of  thinking  and  tastes^ 

bat  was  candid  enou^  to  nddL,  that  I  did  not  dearly  see  how 

iiie  Bomans,  with  their  yitiated  taste,  who  were  accustomed  to 

see  as  an  interlude  eitiner  a  complete  comedy  of  three  acts, 

or  an  open  (^  two,  or  could  not  sit  out  a  grand  opera,  without 

the  intermezzo  of  wholly  £are^  ballets,  could  erer  take  de^ 

]]^  in  the  cahn,  noble  movement  of  a  regular  tragedy.  Then, 

i^ain,  the  subject  of  a  suicide  seemed  to  me  to  be  idtoge&er 

out  of  the  pale  oi  an  Italian's  ideas.    That  tfa^  stabbed  men 

to  death,  I  knew  by  daily  rqwrt  of  snch  events;  but  that  any 

one  riiould  deprive  hamself  of  his  own  precious  existence,  or 

even  should  hold  it  possible  for  another  to  do  so ;  of  that  no 

trace  or  symptom  had  ever  been  brought  under  my  notice. 

However  I  allowed  myself  to  be  circumstantially  eo* 
Kghtened  as  to  all  that  m^t  be  urged  in  answer  to  my 
ebjections,  and  readily  yielded  to  their  plausible  arguments. 
I  also  assiured  Ihem  I  wished  Har  nothing  so  much  as  to  see 
the  piece  acted,  and  with  a  band  of  Mends  to  welcome  it 
with  the  most  downright  and  loudest  applause.  This  assu- 
rance was  received  in  -die  most  friendly  manner  jpossible,  and 
I  had  this  time  at  least  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  my 
compliance — Ibr  indeed  Prince  Lichstenstein  is  pc^teness 
itse^,  and  tovmd.  opportunity  lor  my  seeing  in  his  company 
many  precious  woxi»  of  art,  a  sight  of  which  is  not  easily 
oblamed  without  special  permisncm,  and  lor  which  oonse* 
quently  high  influence  is  indispensable.  On  the  other  hand, 
my  good  humour  failed  me,  when  the  daughter  of  the  Preten- 
ds expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  strai^  marmoset.  •  I  declined 
tiie  honour,  and  once  more  completely  i^irouded  myself  beneath 
my  disguise. 

But  still  that  is  not  altogether  the  right  way,  and  I  here 
feel  most  sennbly  what  I  have  often  be^re  observed  in  life, 
that  the  man  who  makes  good  his  first  wish,  must  be  on  the 
alert  and  active,  must  oppose  himself  to  very  much  besides  the 
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Relfisli,  the  mean,  and  the  bad.    It  is  easy  to  see  this,  but  it 
is  extremely  diflBcult  to  act  in  the  epint  of  it 


Nov.  24,  1786. 

Of  the  people  I  can  say  nothing  more  than  that  they  are 
fine  children  of  nature,  who,  amidst  pomp  and  honours  of  all 
kinds,  religion  and  the  arts,  are  not  one  jot  different  from 
what  they  would  be  in  caves  and  forests.  What  strikes  the 
stranger  most,  and  what  to-day  is  making  the  whole  city  to 
talk,  but  only  to  talk,  is  the  common  occurrence  of  assassina- 
tion. To-day  the  victim  has  been  an  excellent  artist — 
Schwendemann,  a  Swiss,  a  medaUionist.  The  particulars  of 
his  death  greatly  resemble  those  of  Windischmann's.  The 
assassin  wi&  whom  he  was  struggling  gave  him  twenty  stabs, 
and  as  the  watch  came  up,  the  villain  stabbed  himself.  This 
is  not  generally  the  feidiion  here;  the  murderer  usually 
makes  for  the  nearest  church,  and  once  there,  he  is  quite 
safe. 

And  now,  in  order  to  shade  my  picture  a  little,  I  might 
bring  into  it  crimes  and  disorders,  earthquakes  and  inunda- 
tions of  all  kinds,  but  for  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  has 
just  broke  out,  and  has  set  almost  all  the  visitors  here  in 
motion ;  and  one  must,  indeed,  possess  a  rare  amount  of  self- 
control,  not  to  be  carried  away  by  the  crowd.  Eeally  this 
phenomenon  of  nature  has  in  it  something  of  a  resemblance 
to  the  rattle-snake,  for  its  attraction  is  irresistible.  At  this 
moment  it  almost  seems  as  if  all  the  treasures  of  art  in  Rome 
were  annihilated;  every  strai^r,  without  exception,  has 
broken  off  the  current  of  his  contemplations,  and  is  hurrying 
to  Naples ;  I,  however,  shall  stay,  in  the  hope  that  the  moun- 
tain will  have  a  little  eruption,  expressly  for  my  amusement. 


JRomej  Dec.  1,  1786. 

Moritz  is  here,  who  has  made  himself  fiunous  by  his 
**  Anthony  the  Traveller  {Anton  Reiser^)  and  his  "  Wander- 
ings in  England"  {Wanderungen  nach  England.)  He  is  a 
right  down  excellent  man,  and  we  have  been  greatly  pleased 
with  him. 


■  Ilia  .11      m^^mmm^fmmmmmmmmmmm^^^m^^^m^^^^^m 
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Borne,  Dec,  1,  1786. 

Here  in  Rome,  where  one  sees  so  many  strangers,  all  of 
whom  do  not  visit  this  capital  of  the  world  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  fine  arts,  but  also  for  amusements  of  every  kind, 
I  the  people  are  prepared  for  everything.     Accordingly,  they 

^  have  invented  and  attained  great  excellence  in  certain  half 

f  arts  which  require  for  their  pursuit  little  more  than  manual 

i  skill  and  pleasure  in  such  handiwork,  and  which  consequently 

1  attract  the  interest  of  ordinary  visitors. 

^  Among  these  is  the  art  of  painting  in  wax.     Kequir- 

^  ii^^  little  more  than  tolerable  skill  in  water-colouring,  it 

I  serves  as  an  amusement  to  employ  one's  time  in  preparing 

,  and  adapting  the  wax,  and  then  in  burning  it,  and  in  such  like 

;  mechanical  kbours.  SkilM  artists  give  lessons  in  the  art,  and, 

j  under  the  pretext  of  showing  their  pupils  how  to  perform 

\^  their  tasks,  do  the  chief  part  of  the  work  themselves,  so  that 

}  when  at  last  the  figure  stands  out  in  bright  relief  in  the 

;  gilded  frame,  the  £ur  disciple  is  ravished  with  the  proof  of 

her  unconscious  talent. 

Another  pretty  occupation  is,  with  a  very  fine  clay,  to  take 
impressions  of  cameos  cut  in  deep  relief.  This  is  also  done  in 
the  case  of  medallions,  both  sides  of  which  are  thus  copied  at 
once.  More  tact,  attention,  and  diligence  is  required,  lastly, 
§0T  preparation  of  the  glass-paste  for  mock  jewels.  For  all 
these  things  Hofrath  Reiffenstein  has  the  necessary  workshops 
and  laboratories  either  in  his  house,  or  close  at  hand. 


Dec,  2,  1786. 
I  have  accidentally  found  here  Anhenholtz's  Italy.  A 
work  written  on  the  spot,  in  so  contracted  and  narrow- 
minded  a  spirit  as  this,  is  just  as  if  one  were  to  lay  a  book 
purposely  on  the  coals,  in  order  that  it  might  be  browned  and 
blackened,  and  its  leaves  curled  up  and  disfigured  with  smoke. 
No  doubt  he  has  seen  all  that  he  writes  about,  but  he  pos- 
sesses far  too  little  of  real  knowledge  to  support  his  high  pre- 
tensions  and  sneering  tone ;  and  whether  he  praises  or  blames, 
he  is  always  in  the  vrrong. 


Vol.  II.  2  b 
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Dec.  2,  1786. 

Such  beautiM  wana  and  quiet  weatl»er  at  the  end  of 
November,  (which,  however  is  ofUa  broken  by  a  day's  rain,) 
is  quite  new  to  me.  We  q)end  the  fine  days  in  the  open  air, 
the  bad  in  our  room;  everywhere  there  is  something  to 
kam  and  to  do,  something  to  be  delighted  with. 

On  the  28th  we  paida  seocmd  visit  to  the  Sbtine  Chapel,  and 
had  the  galleries  opened,  in  order  that  we  might  obtain  a 
nearer  view  of  the  ceiling.  As  the  galleries  are  very  narrow, 
it  is  only  with  great  difficulty  that  one  forces  one^s  way  up 
them,  by  means  of  the  iron  Iwdustrades.  There  is  an  appear- 
ance of  danger  about  it,  on  which  account  those  who  are  liable 
to  get  dizzy  had  better  not  make  the  attempt ;  all  the  discom- 
fort, however,  is  fully  compensated  by  the  sight  of  the  great 
masterpiece  of  art.  And  at  this  moment  I  am  so  taken  with 
Mir.|ni^  Angelo,  that  after  him  I  have  no  taste  even  for  nature 
herseljf^  espmaUy  as  I  am  unable  to  contem^^te  her  with  the 
same  eye  of  genius  that  he  did.  Oh,  that  there  were  only 
some  means  of  fixing  such  paintings  in  my  soul !  At  any  rate, 
I  shall  bring  with  me  every  engraving  and  drawing  of  bis  pic- 
tures or  drawings  after  him  tbat  I  can  lay  hold  o£ 

Then  we  went  to  the  Loggie^  paint^  by  Rafflielle,  and 
scarcely  dare  X  say  that  we  could  not  endure  to  look  at 
them.  The  eye  had  been  so  dilated  and  spoiled  by  those  great 
forms,  and  the  glorious  finish  of  every  part,  that  it  was 
not  able  to  follow  the  ingenious  windii^  of  the  Arabesques ; 
and  the  Scripture  histories,  however  beautiful  they  were,  did 
not  stand  examination  after  the  former.  And  yet  to  see  tiiese 
works  frequently  one  after  another,  and  to  compare  them  toge- 
ther at  leisure,  and  without  prejudice,  must  be  a  source  of 
great  {Pleasure,— for  at  first  all  sympathy  is  more  or  less 
exclusive. 

From  hence,  under  a  sunshine,  if  anything  rather  too 
warm,  we  proceeded  to  ih&  YiUa  Pamphili,  whose  beautiM 
gardens  are  much  resorted  to  for  amusement ;  and  there  we 
remained  tiU  evening.  Alaige  flat  meadow,  enclosed  by  long 
ever  green  oaks  and  lofty  pines,  was  sown  all  over  with  daisies, 
which  turned  their  heads  to  the  sun.  I  now  revived  my 
botanical  speculations,  which  1  had  indulged  in  the  other  day 
during  a  walk  towards  Monte  Mario,  to  t]be  Villa  Melini,  and 
the  Villa  Madama.    It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  the 
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working  of  a  yigorous  unceasing  Tegetation,  which  is  here  xm^ 
broken  by  any  severe  cold.  Here  there  are  no  buds :  one  has 
actoally  to  learn  what  a  bud  is.  TheFStrawberry-tree  (arhuius 
unedo)  is  at  this  season,  for  the  second  time,  in  blossom,  while 
its  last  fruits  are  just  ripening.  So  also  the  orange-tree  may 
seen  in  flower,  and  at  the  same  time  bearing  partially  and  fully 
ripenedfruit.  (Thelattertrees,  however,  if  they  are  not  sheltered 
by  standing  between  buildings,  are,  at  this  season,  generally 
covered).  As  to  the  cypress,  that  most  '*  venerable"  of  treeiis^ 
when  it  is  old  and  well  grown,  it  affords  matter  enough  for 
thought.  As  soon  as  possible  I  shall  pay  a  visit  to  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  and  hope  to  add  there  much  to  my  experience* 
Generally,  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  new  liUs 
which  the  sight  of  a  new  country  affords  to  a  thoughtM  per« 
son.  Although  I  am  still  the  same  being,  I  yet  think  I  am 
changed  to  the  very  marrow. 

For  the  present  I  conclude,  and  shall  peihi^s  fill  the  next 
sheet  with  murders,  disorders,  earthquakes,  and  troubles, 
in  order  that  at  any  rate  my  pictures  may  not  be  without 
their  dark  shades. 


Borne,  Dec.  3,  1786. 

The  weather  lately. has  changed  almost  every  six  days* 
Two  days  quite  glorious,  then  a  doubtful  one,  and  after  it 
two  or  three  rainy  ones,  and  then  again  fine  weather.  I 
endeavour  to  put  each  day,  according  to  its  nature,  to  the 
best  use. 

And  yet  these  glorious  objects  are  even  still  like  new 
aoquaitances  to  me.  One  has  not  yet  lived  with  them,  nor  got 
familiar  with  their  peculiarities.  Some  of  them  attract  us 
with  irresistible  power,  so  that  for  a  time  one  Ibels  indifferent, 
if  not  imjust,  towards  all  others.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Pan* 
theon,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  some  colossal  heads,  and  very 
recently  the  Sistine  Chapel,  have  by  turns  so  won  my  whote 
heart,  that  I  scarcely  saw  any  thmg  besides  them.  But, 
in  truth,  can  man,  litde  as  man  always  is,  and  accustomed  to 
littleness,  ever  make  himself  equal  to  all  that  here  surrounds 
him  of  the  noble,  the  vast,  and  the  refined  ?  Even  though 
he  should  in  any  degree  adapt  himself  to  it,  then  how 
vast  is  the  mnltitiide  of  objects  that  immediately  press  upon 

2b  2 
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lum  firom  all  sides,  and  meet  him  at  every  torn,  of  which 
each  demands  for  itself  the  tribute  of  his  whole  attention. 
How  is  one  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty?  No  other  way 
assuredly  thai^  by  patiently  allowing  it  to  work,  becoming 
industrious,  and  attending  the  while  to  all  that  others  have 
accomplished  for  our  benefit. 

Winckelmann's  History  of  Art,  translated  by  Rea,  (the 
new  edition),  is  a  yery  useful  book,  which  I  haye  just  pro- 
cured, and  here  on  the  spot  find  it  to  be  highly  profitable,  as 
I  have  around  me  many  kind  friends,  willing  to  explain  and 
to  comment  upon  it. 

Roman  antiquities  also  begin  to  have  a  charm  for  me. 
History,  inscriptions,  coins,  (of  which  formerly  I  knew 
nothing,)  all  are  pressing  upon  me.  As  it  happened  to  me 
in  the  case  of  natural  history,  so  goes  it  with  me  here  also ; 
for  the  history  of  the  whole  world  attaches  itself  to  this  spot^ 
Kt  and  I  reckon  a  new-birth  day,— a  true  new  birth  from  the 
'      day  that  I  entered  Rome. 

December  5,  1786. 

During  the  few  weeks  I  have  been  here,  I  have  already  seen 
many  strangers  come  and  go,  so  that  I  haye  often  wondered  at 
the  leyity  with  which  so  many  treat  these  precious  monu- 
ments. God  be  thanked  that  hereafter  none  of  those  birds  of 
passage  will  be  able  to  impose  upon  me.  When  in  the  north 
they  shall  speak  to  me  of  Rome,  none  of  them  now  will  be 
able  to  excite  my  spleen,  for  I  also  haye  seen  it,  and  know  too, 
in  some  degree,  where  I  haye  been. 

Decembers,  1786. 

We  haye  every  now  and  then  the  finest  days  possible.  The 
rain  which  falls  from  time  to  time  has  made  ue  grass  and 
garden  stuffs  quite  verdant.  Evergreens  too  are  to  be  seen 
here  at  different  spots,  so  that  one  scarcely  misses  the  fallen 
leaves  of  the  forest  trees.  In  the  gardens  you  may  see 
orange-trees  frdl  of  fruit,  left  in  the  open  ground  and  not 
imder  cover. 

I  had  intended  to  give  you  a  particular  account  of  a  very 
pleasant  trip  which  we  took  to  the  sea,  and  of  our  fishing  ez- 
ploitSy  but  in  the  eveiiing  poor  Moritz,  as  he  was  riding 
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home,  broke  his  arm,  his  horse  haying  slipped  on  the  smooth 
Koman  pavement.  This  marred  all  our  pleasure,  and  has 
plunged  our  little  domestic  circle  in  sad  affliction. 


Dec,  15,  1786. 

I  am  heartily  delighted  that  you  haye  taken  my  sudden 
disappearance  just  as  I  wished  you  should.  Pray  appease 
for  me  eyery  one  that  may  haye  taken  offence  at  it.  I  neyer 
wished  to  giye  any  one  pain,  and  even  now  I  cannot  say 
anything  to  excuse  myself.  God  keep  me  &om  eyer  afflicting 
my  Mends  with  the  premises  which  led  me  to  this  conclusion. 

Here  I  am  gradually  recoyering  from  my  ''  salto  mortale," 
and  studying  rather  than  enjoying  myself.  Rome  is  a  world,  and 
one  must  spend  years  before  one  caisx  become  at  all  acquainted 
with  it.  How  happy  do  I  consider  those  trayellers  who  can 
take  a  look  at  it  and  go  their  way! 

Yesterday  many  of  Winckelmann's  letters,  which  he  wrote 
from  Italy,  fell  into  my  hands.  With  what  emotions  did  I 
not  begin  to  read  them.  About  this  same  season,  some  one  and 
thirty  years  ago,  he  came  hither  a  still  poorer  simpleton  than 
myself,  but  then  he  had  such  thorough  German  enthusiasm 
for  all  that  is  sterling  and  genuine,  either  in  antiquity  or 
art.  How  brayely  and  diligently  did  he  not  work  his  way 
through  all  difficulties ;  and  what  good  does  it  not  do  me,— - 
the  remembrance'  of  such  a  man  in  such  a  place ! 

After  the  objects  of  Nature,  who  in  all  her  parts  is  true  to 
herself  an4  consistent,  nothing  speaks  so  loudly  as  the  re- 
membrance of  a  good  inteUigent  man, — ^that  genuine  art  which 
is  no  less  consistent  and  harmonious  than  herself.  Here  in 
Bome  we  feel  this  right  well,  where  so  many  an  arbitrary 
caprice  has  had  its  day,  where  so  many  a  folly  has  immor- 
laHzed  itself  by  its  power  and  its  gold. 

The  following  passage  in  WincJcelmann's  letters  to  Fran- 
ponia  particularly  pleased  me.  '*  We  must  look  at  all  the 
objects  in  Home  with  a  certain  degree  of  phlegm,  or  else  one 
wul  be  taken  for  a  Frenchman.  In  Rome,  I  belieye,  is  the 
high  school  for  all  the  world,  and  I  also  haye  been  purified 
and  tried  in  it." 

This  remark  applies  directly  to  my  mode  of  yisiting  the 
different  objects  here ;  and  most  certain  is  it,  that  out  of 
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Rome  no  one  can  have  an  idea  ham  ooe  is  schooled  in  Rome. 
One  must,  so  to  speak,  be  new  bom,  and  one  looks  back  on 
one's  earlier  notions,  as  a  man  does  on  the  Uttle  shoes,  'which 
fitted  him  when  a  child.  The  most  ordinary  man  learns 
something  here,  at  least  he  gains  one  uncommon  idea,  even 
though  it  never  should  pass  into  his  whole  being. 

This  letter  will  reach  you  in  the  new  year.  All  good 
wishes  for  the  beginning ;  before  the  end  of  it  we  shall  see 
one  another  again,  and  that  will  be  no  little  gratification. 
The  one  that  is  passing  away  has  been  the  most  important 
of  my  life.  I  may  now  die,  orl  may  tarry  a  little  longer  3^t ; 
in  ei&er  case  it  will  be  alike  well.  Ana  now  a  word  or  two 
more  for  the  little  ones. 

To  the  children  yon  may  either  read  or  teU  what  follows. 
Here  there  are  no  signs  of  winter.  The  gardens  are  planted 
with  evergreens ;  the  son  shines  bright  and  warm ;  snow  is^ 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  except  on  the  most  distant  lulls  towards 
the  north.  Hie  citron  trees,  which  are  planted  against  the 
garden  walls,  are  now,  one  after  another,  covered  with  reeds,  but 
tiie  oranges  are  allowed  to  stand  quite  open.  A  hundred  of  the 
very  finest  fimit  may  be  seen  hanging  on  a  sii^e  tree,  vdiich 
is  not,  as  with  us,  dwarfed,  and  planted  in  a  budcet,  but  stands 
in  the  earth  free  and  joyous,  amidst  a  lone  line  of  brotheni. 
The  oranges  are  even  now  very  good,  but  it  is  thought  they 
wiU  be  s^  finer. 

We  were  lately  at  llie  sea,  and  had  a  haul  of  fish,  and 
drew  to  the  light  fishes,  crabs,  and  rare  univalves  of  the  most 
wonderful  shapes  conceivable ;  also  the  fish  whidi  gives  an 
electric  shock  to  all  who  touch  it. 


Borne,  Dec.  20,  1786. 
And  yet,  after  all,  it  is  more  trouble  and  care  than  enjoy* 
ment.  The  Regenerator,  which  is  changing  me  within  and 
without,  continues  to  work.  I  certainly  thou^t  that  I  had 
something  really  to  learn  here ;  but  that  I  should  have  to  take 
so  low  a  place  in  the  school,  that  I  must  forget  so  much  that 
I  had  learnt,  or  rather  absolutely  unlearn  so  much,— 'that  I  had 
never  the  least  idea  of.  Now,  however,  that  I  am  once  convinced 
of  its  necessity,  I  have  devoted  myself  to  the  task ;  and  the  more 
I  am  obliged  to  renounce  my  former  self^  the  more  delighted  I 
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'ML  I  am  like  an  architect  i^o  has  begrm  to  btiild  a  tower, 
but  finds  he  has  laid  a  bad  fonndation :  he  becomes  aware  of 
-the  fact  betimes,  and  willingly  goes  to  work  to  pull  down  all 
that  he  has  raised  above  the  ecurth ;  having  done  so,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  enlarge  his  ground  plan,  and  now  rejoices  to  anti- 
<npate  the  undoubted  stability  of  his  future  boilAng.  Heaven 
grant  that,  on  mv  return,  the  moral  consequences  may  be  dis- 
c^emible  of  all  thiat  this  living  in  a  wider  world  has  effected 
within  me.  For,  in  sooth,  the  moral  sense  as  well  as  the 
artistic  is  undei^ing  a  great  change. 

Dr.  Miinter  is  here  on  his  return  from  his  tour  in  Sicily— 
an  energetic,  vehement  man.  What  objects  he  may  have,  I 
cannot  tell.  He  will  reach  you  in  May,  and  has  much  to  tell 
you.  He  has  been  two  years  travelling  in  Italy.  He  is  dis- 
gusted with  the  Italians,  who  have  not  paid  due  respect  to 
the  weighty  letters  of  recommendation  which  were  to  have 
opened  to  him  many  an  archive,  many  a  private  libraiy ;  so 
that  he  is  £Eir  from  havii^  accompHshea  his  object  in  coming 
here. 

He  has  collected  some  beautiful  coins,  and  possesses,  he 
tells  me,  a  manuscript  which  reduces  numismatics  to  as  pre- 
cise a  system  of  characteristics  as  the  Linneean  system  of 
botany.  Herder,  he  says,  knows  still  more  about  it :  probably 
a  trazuseript  of  it  win  be  permitted.  To  do  something  of  the 
kind  is  certainly  possible,  and,  if  well  done,  it  will  be  truly 
valuable ;  and  we  must  sooner  or  later  enter  seriously  into  this 
branch  of  leaning. 


Barney  Dee.  25, 1786. 

I  am  now  beginning  to  revisit  the  prindpal  sights  of  Rome: 
in  such  second  views,  our  first  amazement  generally  dies  away 
into  more  of  sympathy  and  a  purer  perception  of  the  true  value 
of  the  objects.  In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  highest  achieve, 
ments  of  the  human  mind,  the  soul  must  first  attain  to  pedbet 
freedom  from  prejudice  and  prepossession. 

Marble  is  a  rare  material.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  in  the  original  is  so  infinitely  ravishing;  fi>r 
that  sublime  air  of  youtiiful  freedom  and  vigour,  of  never- 
changing  juveneseence,  which  breathes  around  the  maxMe,  at 
-once  vamshes  in  the  best  even  of  plaster  casts. 
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lu  the  Palace  Rondanini,  which  is  right  opposite  to  our 
lodgings,  there  is  a  Medusa-mask,  above  the  size  of  life,  in 
which  the  attempt  to  pourtray  a  lofty  and  beautiful  counte- 
nance in  the  numbing  agony  of  death  has  been  indescribably 
successful.  I  possess  an  excellent  cast  of  it,  but  the  charm 
of  the  marble  remains  not.  The  noble  semi-transparency  of 
the  yellow  stone — approaclung  almost  to  the  hue  of  flesh — is 
vanished.  Compared  with  it,  ti^e  plaster  of  Paris  has  a  chalky 
and  dead  look. 

And  yet  how  delightful  it  is  to  go  to  a  modeller  in  gypsum, 
and  to  see  the  noble  limbs  of  a  statue  come  out  one  by  one 
from  the  mould,  and  thereby  to  acquire  wholly  new  ideas  of 
their  shapes.  And  then,  again,  by  such  means  all  that  in 
Eome  is  scattered,  is  brought  together,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison ;  and  this  alone  is  of  inestimable  service.  Accordii^ly, 
I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  ^procure  a  cast  of  the  co- 
lossal head  of  Jupiter.  It  stands  right  opposite  to  my  bed,  in 
a  good  light,  in  order  that  I  may  address  my  morning  devo- 
tions towards  it.  With  all  its  grandeur  and  dignity  it  has, 
however,  given  rise  to  one  of  the  funniest  interludes  possible. 

Our  old  hostess,  when  she  comes  to  make  my  bed,  is  gene- 
rally followed  by  her  pet  cat.  Yesterday  I  was  sitting  in  the 
great  hall,  and  could  hear  the  old  woman  pursue  her  avocation 
within.  On  a  sudden,  in  great  haste,  and  with  an  excitement 
quite  unusual  to  her,  she  opens  the  door,  and  caUs  to  me  to  come 
quickly  and  see  a  wonder.  To  my  question  what  was  the 
matter,  she  replied  the  cat  was  sayine  its  prayers.  Of  the 
animal  she  had  Ions  observed,  she  t^d  me,  tliat  it  had  as 
much  sense  as  a  Christian — but  this  was  really  a  great  wonder. 
I  .hastened  to  see  it  with  my  own  eyes ;  and  it  was  indeed 
strange  enough.  The  bust  stood  on  a  high  pedestal,  and  as 
there  was  a  good  length  of  the  shoulders,  the  head  stood 
rather  high.  Now  the  cat  had  sprung  upon  the  table,  and 
had  placed  her  fore-feet  on  the  breast  of  the  god,  and,  stretch- 
ing  her  body  to  its  utmost  length,  just  reached  with  her  muzzle 
his  sacred  beard,  which  she  was  Hcking  most  ceremoniously; 
and  neither  by  the  exclamation  of  the  hostess,  nor  my  entrance 
into  the  room,  was  she  at  all  disturbed.  I  left  the  good  dame 
to  her  astonishment ;  and  she  afterwards  accounted  for  puss's 
strange  act  of  devotion,  by  supposing  that  this  sharp-nosed 
cat  had  caught  scent  of  the  grease  which  had  probaUy  been 
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transferred  from  the  xnoiild  to  the  deep  lines  of  the  beard,  and 
had  there  remained. 


Bee,  29,  1786. 

Of  Tischbein  I  have  much  to  say  and  to  boast.  In  the  first 
place,  a  thorough  and  original  German,  he  has  made  himself 
entirely  what  he  is.  In  the  next  place,  I  must  make  grateful 
mention  of  the  friendly  attentions  he  has  diewn  me  through- 
out the  time  of  his  second  stay  in  Rome.  For  he  has  had 
prepared  for  me  a  series  of  copies  after  the  best  masters, 
t9ome  in  black  chalk,  others  in  sepia  and  water-colours ;  which 
in  Germany,  when  I  shall  be  at  a  distance  from  the  originals, 
will  grow  in  value,  and  will  serve  to  remind  me  of  all  tiiat  is 
rarest  and  best. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  an  artist,  when  he 
eet  up  as  a  portrait  painter,  Tischbein  came  in  contact, 
especially  in  Munich,  with  distinguished  personages,  and  in 
his  intercourse  with  them  hisfeeli^  of  art  has  been  strength, 
ened  and  his  views  enlarged. 

The  second  part  of  the  ''  Zerstrente  Blatter"  (stray  leaves)  I 
have  brought  with  me  hither,  and  they  are  doubly  welcome. 
What  good  influence  this  little  book  has  had  on  me,  even  on 
the  second  perasal.  Herder,  for  his  reward,  shall  be  circum- 
stantially informed.  Tischbein  cannot  conceive  how  anything 
so  ezceUent  could  ever  have  been  written  by  one  who  has 
never  been  in  Italy. 

Dee.  29,  1786. 
In  this  world  of  artists  one  lives,  as  it  were,  in  a  mirrored 
ehamber,  where,  without  wishing  it,  one  sees  one*s  own  image 
and  those  of  others  conthmally  multiplied.  Latterly  I  have  often 
observed  Tischbein  attentively  regarding  me;  and  now  it 
appears  that  he  has  long  chenshed  the  idea  of  painting  my 

rortrait.  His  design  is  already  settled,  and  the  canvass  stretchedL 
am  to  be  drawn  of  the  size  of  life,  enveloped  in  a  white  mantle, 
and  sitting  on  a  Mien  obelisk,  viewing  the  ruins  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  which  are  to  fill  up  the  background  of  the 
picture.  It  will  form  a  beautiful  piece,  only  it  will  be  rather 
too  large  for  our  northern  habitations.  I  indeed  may  again 
orawl  into  them,  but  the  portrait  will  never  be  able  to  enter 
their  doors. 
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Dm.  29,  17S6. 

I  caimothelp  observing  the  great  efforts  that  are  coagtuBtikf 
being  made  to  draw  me  from  mj  retirement-^ how  the, poets 
either  read  or  get  their  pieces  read  to  me ;  and  I  should  be 
blind  did  I  not  see  that  it  depends  only  oa  myself  whether  I 
shall  play  a  part  or  not.  All  this  is  amminff  enough ;  fen*  I 
haye  long  since  measuied  the  lengths  to  whi<m  one  may  go  m. 
Borne.  The  many  little  ooteries  here  at  the  feet  of  ^  mns^ 
tress  of  the  world  strongly  remind  one  oecasionally  «f  an  ordi- 
nary oonntry  town. 

In  sooth,  things  here  are  mudi  like  idbii  they  are  every 
where  else ;  and  what  could  he  done  «mi6^  fne  and  through  me 
causes  me  ennui  long  before  it  is  acoomphriied.    Here  you 
must  take  up  with  one  party  or  another,  and  hdp  them  to 
casry  on  their  feods  and  cabals ;  and  you  must  praise  these 
artists  and  those  dilettanti,  disparage  their  rivals,  and,  abovi^ 
all,  be  pleased  with  every  thing  that  the  rich  and  great  do» 
All  these  little  meannesses,  then,  for  the  sake  of  which  one  is 
almost  ready  to  leave  the  world  itself ,->-4&ust  I  h^*e  vtax.  my* 
self  up  with  them,  and  that  too  when  I  have  neither  interest 
nor  stake  in  them  ?    No ;  I  shall  go  no  Airther  than  is  merely 
necessary  to  know  what  is  going  on,  and  thus  to  learn,  in 
private,  to  be  more  contented  with  my  lot,  and  to  procure  iat 
myself  and  others  all  the  pleasore  possiUe  in  the  dear  wide 
world.    I  wish  to  see  Rome  in  its  abiding  and  permanent 
features,  and  not  as  it  passes  and  changes  wi&  every  ten  years. 
Had  I  time,  I  might  wish  to  employ  it  better.     Above  all, 
one  may  study  history  here  quite  differently  from  what  one 
can  on  any  other  spot.    In  other  places  one  has,  as  it  were, 
to  read  oneself  into  it  from  witlumt ;  here  one  ftncies  that  he 
reads  from  within  outwards:  all  arranges  its^  around  voo, 
«nd  seems  to  proceed  from  you.  And  &is  holds  gjood  not  only  of 
Bomanhi8tory,butalsoof&atof thewholewom.  FromAome 
I  can  acconfpany  the  conquerors  on  their  march  to  the  Weser 
or  to  the  Euphrates;  or,if  Iwishtobeasight-seeer,  Icanwait 
in  the  Via  Sacra  for  the  triumphant  generals,  and  in  the  mean«- 
time  receive  for  my  support  the  krgesses  of  com  and  moneys 
and  so  take  a  very  comfivtable  ^Ixsae  in  all  the  splendour, 

Rome,  Jan.  2, 1767. 
Men  may  say  what  they  will  in  favour  of  a  written  asdl 
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oral  commnnicmtiaii ;  it  is  ool j  in  a  yerj  few  cases  indeed  that 
it  is  at  all  adequate,  for  it  never  can  oonrejliie  trae  character 
of  any  object  soever— 4io,  not  even  of  a  purely  inteUectual  one. 
But  if  one  has  already  enjoyed  a  sure  and  steady  view  of  the  « 
object,  then  one  may  profitably  hear  or  read  about  it,  for  then 
there  exists  a  living  impression  around  which  all  else  may 
arrange  itself  in  the  mind ;  and  then  one  can  think  and  judge. 
You  have  often  laughed  at  me,  and  wished  to  drive  me 
away  from  the  peculiar  taste  I  had  for  examining  stones^ 
plants,  or  animals,  from  certain  theoretical  points  of  view : 
now,  however,  I  am  directing  my  attention  to  architects,  sta^ 
tuaries,  and  painters,  and  hope  to  find  myself  learning  some- 
thing even  from  them. 

Wiihaut  date* 
After  all  this  I  must  fiirtheri^>eak  to  you  of  the  state  of  in- 
decision I  am  in  with  regard  to  my  stay  in  Italy.  In  my  last 
letter  I  wrote  you  that  it  was  my  purpose  immediately  after 
Easter  to  leave  Rome,  and  return  home.  Until  then  I  shall 
yet  gather  a  few  more  shells  from  the  shore  of  the  great  ooeaft» 
and  so  my  mosturgent  needs  will  have  been  appeased.  I  am 
now  cured  of  a  violent  passion  and  disease,  and  restored  to 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  to  tiie  enjoyment  of  history,  poetry,  and 
of  antiquities,  and  have  treasures  which  it  will  take  me  many 
a  long  year  to  polish  and  to  finish. 

Recently,  however,  frienctty  voices  have  reached  me  to  the 
effect  that  I  ought  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  bat  to  wait  till  I  can 
return  home  with  still  richer  ^ains.  fSx>m  the  Duke,  too,  I 
have  received  a  very  kind  and  considerate  letter,  in  which  he 
excuses  me  from  my  duties  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  sets  me 
quite  at  ease  with  respect  to  my  abs^ice.  My  mind  there- 
fore turns  to  the  vast  field  which  I  must  o^ierwise  have  left 
untrodden.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  coins  and  cameos,  I 
have  as  yet  been  able  to  do  nothing.  I  have  indeed  begun  ta 
read  Winckelmann's  HistOTy  of  Art,  but  ha^e  passed  over 
Egypt ;  for,  I  feel  once  again,  that  I  must  look  out  before 
me ;  and  I  have  done  so  with  regard  to  Egyptian  matters. 
The  more  we  look,  the  more  distant  becomes  the  honaan<^ 
art ;  and  he  who  would  step  surely,  must  step  slowly. 

I  intend  to  stay  here  till  ^e  Carnival ;  and,  m  t^  first  wedt 
ef  Lent,  shaU  set  off  for  Naples,  taking  TisdUtiein  with  me^ 
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both  because  it  will  be  a  treat  to  him,  and  because,  in  his 
society,  aU  my  enjoyments  are  more  than  doubled.  I  purpose 
to  return  hither  before  Easter,  for  the  sake  of  the  solemnities  of 
Passion  week.  But  there  Sicily  lies— -there  below.  A  journey 
thither  requires  more  preparation,  and  ought  to  be  taken  too 
in  the  autumn :  it  must  not  be  merely  a  ride  round  it  and  across 
it,  which  is  soon  done,  but  fixxm  which  one  brings  away  with 
us  in  return  for  our  fittigue  and  money  nothing  but  a  simple— 
/  have  seen  it.  The  best  way  is  to  take  up  one's  quarters,  first 
of  all,  in  Palermo,  and  afterwards  in  Catania ;  and  then  from 
those  points  to  make  fixed  and  profitable  excursions,  having 
preTiously,  howeyer,  well  studied  Biedeael  and  others  on  the 
locality. 

If,  then,  I  spend  the  summer  in  Bome,  I  shall  set  to  work  to 
study,  and  to  prepare  myself  for  visiting  Sicily.  As  I  cannot 
well  go  there  before  November,  and  must  stay  there  till  over 
December,  it  will  be  the  spring  of  1788  before  I  can  hope  to 
get  home  again.  Then,  again,  I  have  had  before  my  mind  a 
fMdius  terminus.  Giving  up  the  idea  of  visiting  Sicily,  I  have 
thought  of  spending  a  part  of  the  summer  at  Rome,  and  then, 
after  paying  a  second  visit  to  Florence,  getting  home  by  the 
autumn. 

But  all  these  plans  have  been  much  perplexed  by  the  news  of 
the  Duke's  miobrtune.  Since  the  letters  which  informed  me 
of  this  event  I  have  had  no  rest,  and  would  most  like  to  set  off 
at  Easter,  laden  with  the  fitigments  of  myconquests,  and, 
passing  quickly  through  Upper  Italy,^be  in  Weimar  again  by 
June. 

I  am  too  much  alone  here  to  decide ;  and  I  write  you  this  long 
story  of  my  whole  position,  that  you  may  be  good  enough  to  sum- 
mon a  council'  of  those  who  love  me,  and  who,  being  on  the  spot, 
know  the  circumstances  better  than  I  do.  Let  them,  therefore, 
determine  the  proper  course  for  me  to  take,  on  the  supposition 
of  what,  I  assure  you,  is  the  fact,  that  I  am  myself  more  dis- 
posed to  return  than  to  stay.  The  strongest  tie  that  holds  me 
in  Italy  is  Tischbein.  I  should  never,  even  should  it  be  my 
happy  lot  to  return  a  second  time  to  this  beautiful  land,  learn 
tso  much  in  so  short  a  time  as  I  have  now  done  in  the  society 
of  this  weU-educated,  h^hly  refined,  and  most  upright  man, 
who  is  devoted  to  me  both  body  and  soul.  I  cannot  now  tell 
you  how  thickly  the  scales  are  felling  firom  off  my  eyes.  He  who 
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travels  by  night,  takes  the  dawn  for  day,  and  a  mnrky  day  for 
'  brightness :  what  will  he  think,  then,  when  he  shall  see  the 

I  sun  ascending  the  mid-heaven?     For  I  have  hitherto  kept 

^       .  myself  from  all  the  world,  which  yet  is  yearning  to  catch  me 
'  by  degrees,  and  which  I,  for  my  part,  was  not  unwilling  to 

'  watch  and  observe  with  stealthy  glances. 

^  I  have  written  to  Fritz  a  jokmg  account  of  my  reception 

'  into  the  Arcadia;  and  indeed  it  is  only  a  subject  of  joke,  for 

^  the  Institute  is  really  sunk  into  miserable  insignificance. 

Next  Monday  week  Monti's  tragedy  is  to  be  acted.     He  is 
'*  extremely  anxious,  and  not  without  cause.     He  has  a  very 

<  troubliesome  public,  which  requires  to  be  amused  from  moment 

to  moment ;  and  his  piece  has  no  brilliant  passages  in  it.    He 
has  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  his  box,  and  to  stand  by  him 
as  confessor  in  this  critical  moment.    Another  is  ready  to 
^  translate  my  '^  Iphigenia ;"  another — to  do  I  know  not  what,  in 

honour  of  me.    They  are  all  so  divided  into  parties,  and  so 
'  bitter  against  each  other.    But  my  countr3anen  are  so  unani- 

mous in  my  &.vour,  that  if  i  gave  them  any  encourage- 
ment, and  yielded  to  them  in  the  veiv  least,  they  would  try  a 
hundred  follies  with  me,  and  end  with  crowning  me  on  the 
Capitol,  of  which  they  have  already  seriously  thought-^ so 
fooHsh  is  it  to  have  a  stranger  and  a  Protestant  to  play  the 
first  part  m  a  comedy.  What  connexion  there  is  in  all  this, 
and  how  great  a  fool  I  was  to  think  that  it  was  all  intended 
for  my  honour,— of  all  this  we  will  talk  together  one  day. 


January  6,  1787. 

I  have  just  come  fromMoritz,  whose  arm  is  healed,  and  loosed 
from  its  bandages.  It  is  well  set,  firm,  and  he  can  move  it  quite 
freely.  What  during  these  last  forbr  days  I  have  experienced 
and  learned,  as  nurse,  confessor,  and  private  secretary  to  this 
patient,  may  prove  of  benefit  to  us  hereafter.  The  most  pain- 
fril  sufferings  and  the  noblest  enjoyments  went  side  by  side 
throughout  this  whole  period. 

To  refresh  i^e,  I  yesterday  had  set  up  in  our  sitting-room 
a  cast  of  a  colossal  head  of  Juno,  of  wluch  the  original  is  in 
the  Villa  Ludovisi.  This  was  my  first  love  in  Rome ;  and  now 
I  have  gained  the  object  of  my  wishes.  No  words  can  give 
the  remotest  idea  of  it.     It  is  like  one  of  Homer's  songs. 
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I  hare,  howeTor,  deserved  the  neighbourhood  of  such  good 
flooiety  for  the  futore,  for  I  can  now  tell  you  that  Iphigenia 
is  at  last  finished*— «.  #.  that  it  lies  before  me  on  the  table  in 
two  tolerably  concordant  copies,  of  which  one  will  very  soon 
begin  its  pilgrimage  towards  yourself.  Receive  it  with  all 
indulgence,  for,  to  speak  the  truth,  what  stands  on  the  paper 
is  not  exactly  what  I  intended ;  but  still  it  will  convey  an  idea 
of  what  was  in  my  mind. 

You  complain  occasionally  of  some  obscure  passages  in 
my  letters,  which  allude  to  the  oppression,  which  I  siiffer  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  elorious  objects  in  the  world.  With 
aU  this  my  fellow  traveler,  this  Grecian  princess,  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do,  for  she  lias  kept  me  dose  at  woxk  when  I 
wished  to  be  seeing  sights. 

I  often  think  of  our  worthy  friend,  who  had  long  detennined 
upon  a  grand  tour,  which  one  might  wdl  term  a  voyage  of 
discovery.  After  he  had  studied  and  economized  several 
years,  with  a  view  to  this  object,  he  took  it  in  his  head  to 
carry  away  with  him  the  daughter  of  a  noble  house,  thinking 
it  was  all  one  still. 

With  no  less  of  caprice,  I  determined  to  take  Iphigenia 
with  me  to  Carslbad.  I  will  now  briefly  enumerate  the 
places  where  I  held  special  converse  with  her. 

When  I  had  left  behind  me  the  Brenner,  I  took  her  out  of 
my  large  portmanteau,  and  placed  her  b^  my  side.  At  the 
Lago  di  Garday  while  the  strong  south  wmd  drove  the  waves 
on  the  beach,  and  where  I  was  at  least  as  much  alone  as 
my  heroine  on  the  coast  of  Tauris,  I  drew  the  first 
outlines,  which  afterwards  I  filled  up  at  Verona,  Vicenza, 
and  Padua;  but  above  all,  and  most  diligently  at  Venice. 
After  this,  however,  the  work  came  to  a  stand-still,  for  I  hit 
upon  a  new  design,  viz.,  of  writing  an  Iphigenia  at  Delphi, 
which  I  should  have  immediately  carried  into  execution,  but 
for  the  distractions  of  my  young,  and  for  a  feeling  of  duty 
towards  the  older  piece. 

In  Rome,  however,  I  went  on  with  it,  and  proceeded  with 
tolerable  steadiness.  Every  evening  bdbre  I  went  to  sleep 
I  prepared  myself  for  my  morning's  task,  which  was  resumed 
immediately  I  awoke.  My  way  of  proceeding  was  quite 
simple.  I  calmly  wrote  down  the  piece,  and  tried  the  melody 
Hue  by  line,  and  period  by  period.    What  has  been  thus 
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produced,  you  shall  soon  judge  of.  For  my  part,  doing  this 
work,  I  have  learnt  more  than  I  have  done.  With  the  piece 
itself  there  shaU  follow  some  further  remarks. 


Jan.  6,  1787. 

To  speak  again  of  church  matters,  I  must  tell  you  that  on 
the  night  of  Cbristmas-day  we  wandered  about  in  troops,  and 
visited  all  the  churches  where  solemn  serrices  were  being  per- 
formed ;  one  especially  was  visited,  because  of  its  organ  and 
music.  The  latter  was  so  arranged,  that  in  its  tones  nothing 
belonging  to  pastoral  music  was  wanting— neither  the  singing 
of  the  shepherds,  nor  the  twittering  of  birds,  nor  the  bleating 
of  sheep. 

On  CSiristmas-day  I  saw  the  Pope  and  the  whole  consistory  in 
S.  Peter's,  where  he  celebrated  high  mass  partly  before  and 
partly  from  his  throne.  It  is  of  its  kind  an  unequalled  sight, 
splendid  and  dignified  enough,  but  I  hare  grown  so  old  in  my 
Protestant  Diogenism,  that  lids  pomp  and  splendour  revolt 
more  than  they  attract  me.  I,  like  my  pious  forefathers,  am  dis- 
posed to  say  to  these  spiritual  conquerors  of  the  world,  '^  Hide 
not  from  me  the  sun  of  higher  art  and  purer  humanity." 

Yesterday,  which  was  the  Feast  of  Epiphany,  I  saw  and 
heard  mass  celebrated  after  the  Greek  rite.  The  ceremonies 
appeared  to  me  more  solemn,  more  severe,  more  suggestive, 
ana  yet  more  popular  than  the  Latin. 

But  there,  too,  I  also  felt  again  that  I  am  too  old  for  any- 
thing, except  for  truth  alone.  Their  ceremonies  and  operatic 
music,  their  gyrations  and  ballet-like  movements—- it  all 
passes  off  from  me  like  water  from  an  oilskin  cloak.  A  work 
of  nature,  however,  like  that  of  a  Sunset  seen  from  the 
Villa  Madonna — a  work  of  art,  like  my  much  honoured  Juno, 
makes  a  deep  and  vivid  impression  on  me. 

And  now  I  must  ask  you  to  congratulate  me  with  regard  to 
theatrical  matters.  Next  week  seven  theatres  will  be  opened. 
Anfossi  himself  is  here,  and  wiU  act  **  Alexander  in  £idia." 
A  Cyrus  also  will  be  represented,  and  the  ^Taking  of 
Troy"  as  a  ballet.  That  assuredly  must  be  something  for 
t^e  children! 
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Eome,  Jan.  10,  1787. 

Here,  then,  comes  the  ''child  of  sorrows,"  for  this  sur- 
name is  due  to  ''  Iphigenia**  in  more  than  one  sense.  On  the 
occasion  of  my  reading  it  out  to  our  artists,  I  put  a  mark 
against  several  lines,  some  of  which  I  have  in  my  opinion 
improved,  but  others  I  have  allowed  to  stand — ^perhaps  Herder 
will  cross  a  few  of  them  with  his  pen. 

The  true  cause  of  my  having  for  many  years  preferred 
prose  for  my  works,  is  the  great  imcertainty  in  which  our 
prosody  fiuctuates,  in  consequence  of  which  many  of  my 
judicious,  learned  friends  and  fellow  artists  have  left  many 
things  to  taste,  a  course,  however,  which  was  little  £ivour« 
able  to  the  establishing  of  any  certain  standard. 

I  should  never  have  attempted  to  translate  ''  Iphigenia" 
into  iambics,  had  not  Moritz's  prosody  shone  upon  me  like  a 
star  of  light.  My  conversation  with  its  auUior,  especially 
during  his  confinement  from  his  accident,  has  still  more  en- 
lightened me  on  the  subject,  and  I  would  recommend  my 
friends  to  think  frivourably  of  it. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in  our  language  we  have  but 
very  few  syllables  which  are  decidedly  long  or  short.  With  all 
the  others,  one  proceeds  as  taste  or  caprice  may  dictate. 
Now  Moritz,  after  much  thought,  has  hit  upon  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  certain  order  of  rank  among  our  syllables,  and  that 
the  one  which  in  sense  is  more  emphatic  is  long  as  compared 
with  the  less  significant,  and  makes  the  latter  short,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  does  in  its  turn  become  short,  whenever  it 
comes  into  the  neighbourhood  of  another  which  possesses 
greater  weight  and  emphasis  than  itself.  Here,  then,  is  at 
least  a  rule  to  go  bv :  and  even  though  it  does  not  decide  the 
whole  matter,  still  it  opens  out  a  path  by  which  one  may  hope 
to  get  a  little  frirther.  I  have  often  allvwed  myself  to  be 
influenced  by  these  rules,  and  generally  have  found  my  ear 
agreeing  with  ihem. 

As  I  formerly  spoke  of  a  pubUc  reading,  I  must  quietly 
tell  you  how  it  passed  off.  These  young  men  accustomed  to 
those  earlier  vehement  and  impetuous  pieces,  expected  some- 
thing after  the  frishion  of  Berlichingen,  and  could  not  so  well 
make  out  the  calm  movement  of  *'  Iphigenia,"  and  yet  the 
nobler  and  purer  passages  did  not  frul  of  effect.    Tischbein, 
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''vbo  also  could  haxdly  reconcile  himself  to  this  entire  absence  of 
passion,  produced  a  pretty  illustration  or  symbol  of  the  woric. 
He  illustrated  it  by  a  sacrr&ce,  of  which  the  smoke,  borne  down 
by  a  light  breeze,  descends  to  the  earth,  while  the  freer  flame 
strives  to  ascend  on  high.  The  drawii^  was  very  pretty  and 
significant.  I  have  the  sketch  still  by  me.  And  thus  the 
work,  which  I  thought  to  despatch  in  no  time,  has  employed, 
hindered,  occupied,  and  tortured  me  a  full  quarter  of  a  year. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have,  made  an  important 
task  a  mere  by-work ;  but  we  will  on  that  subject  no  longer 
indulge  in  &ncies  and  disputes. 

I  inclose  a  beautiful  cameo, — a  lion  with  a  gad-fly  buzzing 
at  his  nose ;  this  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  subject  with 
the  ancients,  for  they  have  repeated  it  very  often.  I  should  Hke 
you  from  this  time  forward  to  seal  your  letters  with  it,  in 
order  that  through  this  (little)  trifle  an  echo  of  art  may,  as 
it  were,  reverberate  from  you  to  me. 


Eome,  Jan.  13,  1787, 

HoTT  much  have  I  to  say  each  day,  and  how  sadly  am  I  pre- 
vented, either  by  amusement  or  occupation,  from  committing 
to  paper  a  single  sage  remark!  ^d  then  again,  the  fine 
days  when  it  is  better  to  be  anywhere  rather  than  in  one's 
room,  which,  without  stove  or  chimney,  receive  us  only  to 
sleep  or  to  discomfort !  Some  of  the  incidents  of  the  last  week, 
however,  must  not  be  left  imrecorded. 

In  the  Palace  Giustiniani  there  is  a  Minerva,  which  claims 
my  undivided  homage.  Winckelmann  scarcely  mentions  it, 
and,  at  any  rate,  not  in  the  right  place;  and  I  feel  myself 
quite  unworthy  to  say  anything  about  it.  As  we  contem- 
plated the  image,  and  stood  gazing  at  it  a  long  time,  the 
wife  of  the  keeper  of  the  collection  said— -This  must  have  once 
been  a  holy  image;  and  the  English,  who  happen  to  be  of 
^At^  religion,  are  still  accustomed  to  pay  worship  to  it  by 
kissing  this  hand  of  it,  (which  in  truth  was  qi4te  white, 
while  the  rest  of  the  statue  was  brownish).  She  further  told 
us,  that  a  lady  of  this  religion  had  been  there  not  long  before, 
and,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  statue,  had 
regularly  offered  prayer  to  it ;  and  I,  she  said,  as  a  Christiao, 
could  not  help  smiling  at  so  strange  an  action,  and  wa0 
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obliged  to  run  out  of  the  room,  lest  I  should  burst  out  into  a 
lotid  laugh  before  her  &ce.  As  I  "was  unwiBing  to  move  from 
ibe  statae,  she  asked  me  if  my  beloved  was  at  all  like  the 
statue  that  it  channed  me  so  much.  The  good  dame  knew  of 
nothing  besides  demotion  or  loTe ;  but  of  the  pure  admirar 
tion  tor  a  glorious  piece  of  man's  handiwork,— of  a  mere 
sympathetic  yeneratioKL  for  the  creation  of  the  hmoan  iatel> 
lect,  she  conld  form  no  idea.  We  rejoiced  in  that  noble 
Ei^Hshwoman,  and  went  away  with  a  longing  to  turn  our 
steps  back  again,  and  I  shall  certainly  soon  go  once  more 
thither.  If  my  Mends  wish  for  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion, let  them  read  what  Winckelmann  says  g£  the  kig^  style 
of  art  among  the  Greeks ;  trnfcnrtunately,  howe^^er,  he  does 
not  adduce  tbis  Minerva  as  an  illustration.  But  if  I  do  not 
gi^eatly  err,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  this  high  and  severe  style, 
since  it  passes  into  the  beautiM,—- it  is,  as  it  w^re,  a  bud  that  i 
opens, — and  so  a  Minerva,  whose  character  this  idea  of  tran-  ^ 
sition  so  well  suits. 

Now  for  a  spectacle  of  a  different  kind.     On  the  feast  of 
the  Three  Kings,  or  the  Commemoration  of  Christ's  manifes- 
tation to  the  Gentiles,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  Propaganda. 
There,  in  the  {absence  of  three  cardinals  and  a  large  audienoe, 
an  essay  was  first  of  all  delivered,  whidi  treated  of  the  place 
in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  received  the  three  Magi,-— in  the 
stable, — or  if  not,  where  ?    Next,  some  Latin  verses  were 
read  on  similar  .subjeots,  and  after  this  a  series  of  about      i 
thirty  scholars  came  forwaxd,  one  by  one,  and  read  a  Htde       ; 
piece  of  poetry  in  their  native  tongues ;  Malabar,  Epirotic, 
Turkish,  Moldavian,  HeUenie,   Persian,  Colchian,  Ilebrew, 
Arabic,  Syrian,  Coptic,  Saraoemc,   Armenian,  Erse,  Mada- 
gassic,    Icelandic,  JBohemian,   Greek,    Isaurian,    iEthiopic, 
&c.     The  poems  seemed  for  the  most  part  to  be  ccsoposed  in 
the  national  syllabic  measure,  and  to  be  ddivered  witb  the        J 
vernacular  declamation,  for  most  barbaric  rhythms  and  tones        i 
occurred.     Among  them  the  Gre^  sounded  like  a  star  in  tlie 
night.      Hie  un<£tory  laughed  most   immerciiuily  at    the 
strange  sounds;  and  so  tlus  representation  also  beeame  a 
farce. 

And  now  (before  concluding)  a  little  anecdote,  to  show 
with  what  levity  holy  things  are  treated  in  Holy  Borne.  The 
-deceased  cardinal,  Albani,  was  once  present  at  one  of  those 
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'festal  meetings  vhidi  I  haye  just  been  describing.  One  of 
the  scholars,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  Cardinals, 
began  in  a  steange  pronunciation,  Gimjek !  Qw^q  !  so  that  it 
flouided  something  like  canaglia!  oanaglia!  The  Cmrduial 
turned  to  his  brothers  with  a  whisp^,  '^  He  knows  us  at 
any  rate." 

January  13,  1787. 
How  much  has  Winckelmann  done,  and  yet  how  much 
reaiison  has  he  left  us  to  wish  that  he  had  done  still  more. 
With  the  materials  which  he  had  collected  he  built  quickly, 
in  order  to  reach  the  roof.  Were  he  still  living,  he  would 
be  the  first  to  give  us  a  re-cast  of  his  great  woik.  What 
further  observations,  what  corrections  would  he  not  have 
made— 'to  what  good  use  would  he  not  have  put  all  that  others , 
following  his  own  principles,  have  observed  and  effected. 
And,  besides,  Cardinal  Albani  is  dead,  out  of  respect  to 
whom  he  has  written  much ;  and,  perhaps,  concealed  much. 


J&nuwry  15,  1787. 

And  so  then,  ''  Arktodemo'*  has  at  last  been  acted,  and 
with  good  success  too,  and  Uie  greatest  applause^  as  the 
Abbate  Monti  is  related  to  tiie  house  of  the  Nepotic,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  among  the  higher  orders:  £mn  ^ese,  there- 
Ibre,  all  was  to  be  h^ed  for.  The  boxes  indeed  were  but 
spaaing  in  their  plaudits;  as  for  the  pit,  it  was  won  from  tiie 
Tery  first,  by  the  beautiful  language  of  the  poet  and  the 
approprifl;te  recitation  of  the  actors,  aaid  it  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  testif^g  ite  approbation.  The  bench  of  tlie 
German  artists  distinguished  itself  not  a  little ;  and  this  time 
they  were  quite  in  plaoe,  though  it  is  at  all  times  a  little 
overloud. 

The  author  himsdf  remained  at  home,  fall  of  anxiety  for 
the  auceess  of  the  piece.  From  act  to  act  £iYOurable  des- 
patches arriyed,  which  <^ianged  Ins  fear  into  the  greatest 
joy.  Now  there  is  no  lack  of  repetitioiwi  of  the  representa- 
tion, and  aU  is  on  the  best  track.  Thus,  by  the  most 
o^^xmite  things,  if  only  each  has  the  merit  it  claims,  the 
&vo«r  of  the  midtitnde,  as  well  as  of  the  connoisseur,  may 
be  won. 

2c  2 
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But  the  acting  was  in  the  highest  degree  meritorious,  and 
the  chief  actor,  who  appears  throughout  the  piece,  spoke  and 
acted  deverly, — one  could  ahnost  fancy  one  of  the  ancient 
CaBsars  was  marching  before  us.  They  had  very  judiciously 
transferred  to  their  stage  dresses  the  costume  which,  in  the 
statue,  shikes  the  spectator  as  so  dignified ;  and  one  saw  at 
once  that  the  actor  had  studied  the  antique. 


January  18,  1787. 

Borne  is  threatened  with  a  great  artistic  loss.  The  King 
of  Naples  has  ordered  the  Hercules  Famese  to  be  brought  to 
his  palace.  The  news  has  made  all  the  artists  quite  sad ; 
however,  on  this  occasion,  we  shall  see  something  which  was 
hidden  from  our  fore&thers.  ^ 

The  aforesaid  statue,  namely,  from  the  head  to  the  knee,       t 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  feet,  together  with  the  sockle  on         | 
which  it  stood,  were  found  within  &.e  Famesian  domain,  but 
the  legs  from  the  knee  to  the  ancle  were  wanting,  and  had         I 
been  supplied  by  Giuglielmo  Porta ;  on  these  it  had  stood  since 
its  discovery  to  the  present  day.     In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, the  genuine  old  legs  were  found  in  the  lands  of  thf^ 
Borghesi,  and  were  to  be  seen  in  their  villa. 

i^cently,  however,  the  Prince  Borghese  has  achieved  a 
victory  over  himself,  and  has  made  a  present  of  these  costly 
relics  to  the  King  of  Naples.  The  legs  by  Porta  are  being  I 
removed,  and  the  genuine  ones  replaced;  and  every  one  is 
promising  himself,  however  weU  contented  he  has  been 
hitherto  with  the  old,  quite  a  new  treat,  and  a  more  harmo- 
nious enjoyment. 

BofMy  January  18,  1787. 

Yesterday,  which  was  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Abbot  S.         J 
Antony,  we  had  a  merry  day;  the  weather  was  the  finest  in 
the  world;  though  there  had  been  a  hard  frost  during  the 
night,  the  day  was  bright  and  warm. 

One  may  remark,  ^t  all  religions  which  enlarge  their 
worship  or  their  speculations  mui^t  at  last  come  to  this, 
of  making  the  brute  creation  in  some  degree  partakers  of 
spiritual  fiivouis.  S.  Anthony, — ^Abbot  or  Bishop, — ^is  the 
patron  Saint  of  all  four-footed  creatures;  his  festival  is  a  kind 
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of  Satumalian  holiday  for  the  otherwise  oppressed  beasts,  and 
alao  for  their  keepers  and  drivers.  All  the  gentry  must  on 
this  day  either  remain  at  home,  or  else  be  content  to  travel 
on  foot.  And  there  are  no  lack  of  fearful  stories,  which  tell 
how  ombelieving  masters,  who  forced  their  coachmen  to  drive 
them  on  this  day,  were  punished  by  suffering  great  calamities. 

The  church  of  the  Ssunt  lies  in  so  wide  and  open  a  district, 
that  it  might  almost  be  called  a  desert.  On  this  day,  however, 
it  is  full  of  life  and  fun.  Horses  and  mules,  with  their  manes 
and  tails  prettily,  not  to  say  gorgeously,  decked  out  with 
ribbons,  are  brought  before  the  little  chapel,  (which  stands 
at  some  distance  from  the  church,)  where  a  priest,  armed 
with  a  brush,  and  not  sparing  of  the  holy  water,  which  stands 
before  Him  in  buckets  and  tubs,  goes  on  sprinkling  the  lively 
creatures,  and  often  plays  them  a  roguish  tridc,  in  order  to  make 
them  start  and  frisk.  Pious  coachmen  offer  their  wax-tapers,  of 
larger  or  smaller  size ;  the  masters  send  alms  and  presents, 
in  order  that  the  valuable  and  useful  animals  may  go  safely 
through  the  coming  year  without  hurt  or  accidents.  The 
donkies  and  homed  cattle,  no  less  valuable  and  useful  to  their 
owners,  have,  likewise,  their  modest  share  in  this  blessing. 

Afterwards  we  delighted  ourselves  with  a  long  walk  under 
a  delicious  skv,  and  smTOunded  by  the  most  interesting 
objects,  to  which,  however,  we  this  time  paid  very  little 
attention,  but  gave  full  scope  and  rein  to  joke  and  mer- 
riment. 


Borne  J  January  19,  1787. 

So  then  the  great  kii^,  whose  glory  filled  the  world,  whose 
deeds  make  him  worthy  even  of  the  Papists'  paradise,  has 
departed  this  life,  and  gone  to  converse  with  heroes  like  him- 
self  in  the  realm  of  shades.  How  disposed  does  one  feel  to 
sit  still  when  such  an  one  is  gone  to  his  rest. 

This  has  been  a  ver^r  good  day.  First  of  all  we  visited  a 
part  of  the  Capitol,  whicm  we  had  previously  neglected ;  then 
we  crossed  the  Tiber,  and  drank  some  Spanish  wine  on 
board  a  ship  which  had  just  come  into  port : — it  was  on  this 
q)ot  that  Eomulus  and  Remus  are  said  to  have  been  found, 
^us  keeping,  as  it  were,  a  double  or  treble  festival,  we 
revelled  in  the  inspiration  of  art,  of  a  mild  atmosphere,  and 
of  antiquarian  reminiscences. 
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January^,  1787. 

What  at  first  furnishes  a  hearty  enjoyment,  when  we  take 
it  superficially  only,  often  weighs  on  us  afterwards  most 
oppressively,  when  we  see  that  without  solid  knowledge  the 
true  delight  must  be  missed. 

As  r^ards  anatomy,  I  am  pretty  well  prepared,  and  I  have, 
not  without  some  labour,  gained  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the 
human  frame ;  for  the  continual  examination  of  the  ancient 
statues  is  continually  stimulating  one  to  a  more  perfect  under- 
standing of  it.  In  our  Medico  Chirurgical  Anatomy,  little 
more  is  in  view  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  several  parts, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  sorriest  ptcture  of  the  muscles  may 
serve  very  well ;  but  in  Home  the  most  exquisite  parts  would 
not  even  be  noticed,  unless  as  helping  to  make  a  noble  and 
beautiful  form. 

In  the  great  Lazaretto  of  San  Spirito  there  has  been  pre- 
pared for  ike  use  of  the  artists  a  very  fine  anatomical  figure^ 
displa3dng  the  whole  musctdar  system.  Its  beauty  is  really 
amazing.  It  might  pass  for  some  fiayed  demigod,^-even  a 
Marsyas. 

Thus,  afi:er  the  example  of  the  ancients,  men  here  study 
the  human  skeleton,  not  merely  as  an  artistically  arranged 
series  of  bones,  but  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  ligaments  with 
which  life  and  motion  are  carried  on. 

When  now  I  tell  you,  that  in  the  evening  we  also  study 
perspective,  it  must  be  pretty  plain  to  you  that  we  are  not 
idle.  With  all  our  studies,  however,  we  are  always  hoping 
to  do  more  than,  we  ever  accomplish. 


toa^H^H^MM* 


MofM^  January  22,  1787. 

Of  the  artistic  sense  of  Qermans,  and  of  their  artistic  life, 
of  these  one  mar  well  say, — One  hears  sounds,  bat  they  are* 
not  in  tmison.  When  now  I  bethink  myself  what  glocious 
objects  are  in.,  my  neighbourhood,  and  how  tittle  I  have  pro- 
fited by  them,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  despair;  bat  tiien 
again  I  console  myself  with  my  promised  return,  when.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  imderstand  these  masttr-pieees,  around 
wMch  now  I  go  groping  miseiuUy  in  the  dariE, 

But,  in  fiiCt,  even  m  Rome  itsdlf ,  theie  ia  but  little  pnv 
vision  made  for  one  who  earnestly  wisbeB  to  study  art  as  *:. 
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-wbole.  He  rnugt  patch  it  up  and  put  it  together  fin*  liimself  out 
ci  endless  but  still  gorgeously  rieh  ruins.  No  doubt  but  few 
only  of  those  who  visit  Borne,  are  purely  and  earnestly  desi- 
rous to  see  and  to  learn  things  rightly  and  thoroughly.  Hiey 
«n  follow,  more  or  less,  their  own  fenoies  md  eoneeits,  nsad 
this  is  observed  by  all  alike  who  attend  upon  the  strangers;. 
Every  guide  has  his  own  object,  every  one  has  his  own 
dealer  to  recommend,  his  own  artist  to  favour;  and  why 
should  he  not?  tor  does  not  the  inexperienced  at  once 
prize,  as  most  excellent,  whateya:  may  be  |M%sented  to  him 
as  such  ? 

It  would  have  been  a  gieat  benefit  to  the  study  of  art — indeed 
a  peculiarly  rich  museum  might  have  been  formed — ^if  the 
government,  (whose  permissicm  even  at  present  must  be- 
obtained  before  any  piece  oi  antiquity  can  be  removed  from, 
the  eity,)  had  on  such  occaoLons  invariably  insisted  on  casts 
being  delivered  to  it  of  the  objects  removed.  Besides,  if 
any  Pope  had  establiisiied  such  a  rule,  before  long  every  one 
WOTild  have  opposed  ail  forther  removals ;  for  in  a  few  years 
people  would  have  been  frightened  at  the  number  and  value 
of  die  treasures  thus  CBiried  off,  for  whieh,  even  now,  per-* 
mission  oan  only  be  obtained  by  secret  inflaenoe^ 


Jamtaij22,  17S7. 

The  representation  of  Ihe  '^Aristodemo"  has  stimulated,  in 
an  especial  degree,  the  patriotism  of  our  German  artists,  whidi 
hefore  was  far  from  being  asleep.  Hiey  nev^  omit  an  oceainon 
to  speak  wefl  of  my  "  Iphigenia^"  some  passives  have  fiwm 
time  to  time  been  again  called  for,  and  I  have  found  mys^ 
at  last  compelled  to  a  second  reading  of  the  whole.  And 
thus  also  I  have  discovered  many  passages  which  went  off 
the  tox^e  more  smoothly  than  Ihey  look  on  the  paper. 

The  fovoraMe  report  of  it  has  at  last  sounded  even  in  the 
ears  of  Beiffenstein  and  Angeliea,  who  entreated  that  I  shevld 
produce  my  work  once  more  for  their  gratifieation.  I  begged, 
however,  for  a  brief  respite,  though  I  was  obliged  to  describe  to 
them,  somewhat  circmnstantially,  the  plan  and  movement  of 
the  plot.  The  description  won  Iheapprobalion  of  these  person- 
ages more  even  Ihan  I  could  have  hoped  for;  and  Signor 
Zuodii  also,  of  whom  I  least  of  all  expected  it,  evinced  a  warm 
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and  liberal  flympathywith  the  piece.  The  latter  ciroumsta&ee, 
however,  is  easily  acoounted  for  by  the  &ct  that  the  drama 
approximates  very  closely  to  the  old  and  customary  form  of 
Greek,  French,  and  Italian  tragedy,  which  is  most  agree- 
able to  every  one  whose  taste  has  not  been  spoilt  by  the  teme- 
rities of  the  English  stage. 


Home,  Jan.  25,  1787. 

It  becomes  every  day  more  difficult  to  fix  the  termination 
of  my  stay  in  Rome ;  just  as  one  finds  the  sea  continuaUy 
deeper  the  further  one  saDs  on  it,  so  it  is  also  with  the  exa- 
mination of  this  city. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  present  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  past ;  and  to  compare  the  two,  requires  both  time 
and  leisure.  The  very  site  of  the  city  carries  us  back  to  the 
time  of  its  being  founded.  We  see  at  once  that  no  great 
people,  under  a  wise  leader,  settled  here  from  its  wanderings, 
and  with  wise  forecast  laid  the  f oimdations  of  the  seat  of  future 
empire.  No  powerful  prince  would  ever  have  selected  this  spot 
as  well  suited  for  the  habitation  of  a  colony.  No ;  herdsmen 
and  vagabonds  first  prepared  here  a  dwelluig  for  themselves : 
a  couple  of  adventurous  youths  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
palaces  of  the  masters  of  &e  world  on  the  hill  at  whose  foot, 
amidst  the  marshes  and  the  silt,  they  had  defied  the  officers 
of  law  and  justice.  Moreover,  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  are  not 
elevations  above  the  land  which  Kes  beyond  them,  but  merely 
above  the  Tiber  and  its  ancient  bed,  which  afterwards  became 
the  Campus  Martins.  K  the  coming  spring  is  favourable  to 
my  maku^  wider  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  shall 
be  able  to  describe  more  fiilly  the  un&vourable  site.  Even 
now  I  feel  the  most  heartfelt  sympathy  with  the  grief  and 
lamentation  of  the  woinen  of  Alba  whey  tliey  saw  Sieir  city 
destroyed,  and  were  forced  to  leave  its  beautiful  site,  the 
choice  of  a  wise  prince  and  leader,  to  share  the  fogs  of  the 
Tiber,  and  to  people  the  miserable  Coelian  hill,  from  which 
their  eyes  still  fell  upon  the  paradise  th^  had  been  drawn 
from. 

I  know  as  yet  but  little  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  that  no  city  of  the  ancient  world  was 
worse  situated  than  Rome :  no  wonder,  then,  if  the  Romans^ 
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as  soon  as  they  had  swallowed  up  all  the  neigfabouring  states, 
went  out  of  it,  and,  with  their  yillas,  returned  to  the  noble 
sites  6£  the  cities  they  had  destroyed,  in  order  to  live  and  to 
.enjoy  life. 


JRome,  Jan,  25,  1787. 

It  suggests  a  ver^  pleasing  contemplation  to  think  how 
many  people  are  liymg  here  m  retirement,  calmly  occupied 
with  tiieir  several  tastes  and  pursuits.  In  the  house  of  a 
clergyman,  who,  without  any  particular  natural  talent,  has 
nevertheless  devoted  himself  to  the  arts,  we  saw  most  interest- 
ing copies  of  some  excellent  paintings  which  he  had  imitated 
in  miniature.  His  most  successful  attempt  was  after  the  Last 
Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  moment  of  time  is  when 
the  Lord,  who  is  sitting  familiarly  at  supper  with  his  disciples, 
utters  the  awful  words,  "  One  of  you  shall  betray  me." 

Hopes  are  entertained  that  he  wiU  allow  an  engraving  to 
be  taken  either  of  this  or  of  another  copy,  on  which  he  is  at 
present  engaged.  It  wiU  be  indeed  a  rich  present  to  give  to 
the  great  public  a  faithful  imitation  of  this  gem  of  art. 

A  few  days  since  I  visited,  at  the  Trinitsi  de*  Monte,  Father 
Jacquier,  a  Franciscan.  He  is  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and 
well  known  by  his  mathematical  writings ;  and  although  far 
advanced  in  years,  is  stiU  very  agreeable  and  intelligent.  He 
has  been  acquainted  with  all  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
his  day,  and  has  even  spent  several  months  with  Voltaire,  who 
had  a  great  liking  for  mm. 

I  have  also  become  acquainted  with  many  more  of 
such  good,  sterling  men,  of  whom  countless  numbers  are 
to  be  found  here,  miom,  however,  a  sort  of  professional  mia- 
trust  keeps  estranged  firom  each  other.  The  book-trade  fur- 
nishes no  point  of  imion,  and  Kter^ry  novelties  are  seldom 
fruitful ;  and  so  it  befits  the  solitary  to  seek  out  the  hermits. 
For  sincethe  acting  of  *' Aristodemo,"in  whosefavour  wemade 
a  very  lively  demonstration,  I  have  been  again  much  sought 
after.  But  it  was  quite  dear  I  was  not  sought  for  my  own 
sake ;  it  was  always  with  a  view  to  strengthen  a  party-— to 
use  me  as  an  instrument ;  and  if  I  had  been  willing  to  come 
forward  and  declare  my  side,  I  also,. as  a  phantom,  should  fw 
a  time  have  playeda  short  part  But  now,  since  they  see  thai 
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nothing  is  to  be  made  of  ne,  they  kt  Mie  pass;  and  ao  I  go 
steadily  on  my  tmm,  way. 

Indeed,  my  existenoe  has  htdy  taken  in  some  ballast,  vfhask 

giyes  it  the  necessary  gravity.  I  do  not  now  £righten  ntyadf 
with  the  spectres  whid^  used  so  often  to  play  before  my  eyes. 
Be,  therefore,  of  good  heart.  You  will  keep  me  above  water, 
and  draw  me  back  again  to  you. 


Some,  Jan.  28, 1787. 

Two  consideraiionB  whieh  more  or  kas  a£SMst  every  tidi^ 
and  which  one  is  complied  at  evearymommt  to  give  way  to, 
I  must  not  fail  to  set  down,  now  that  they  haife  become  quite 
dear  to  me. 

First  of  all,  then,  the  vast  and  yet  meiely  fia^^mentary  licdiea 
of  this  city,  and  each  single  object  of  art,  is  constantly  suggest- 
ing the  question,  To  what  cbite  does  it  owe  its  existence? 
Winck^mann  urgently  ealfe  upon  us  to  aeparaite  epochs,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  styles  which  the  sevenal  masters  employed, 
and  the  way  in  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  gradually  per- 
fected them,  and  at  last  oonrupted  them  ag«au  Of  the  neoessily  «• 
of  80  doing,  every  real  friend  c^aitis  soon  thoroughly  oosvineed. 
We  all  acknowledge  the  justke  and  the  inqiortanoe  of  the 
requisition.  But  now,  how  to  attain  to  tins  eonvieliott?  How* 
ever  clearly  and  eorrectly  the  notioti  itself  may  be  conoeiveo^ 
yet  without  long  prepaoMtary  kbows  ^ere  wiH  always  be  a 
degree  of  vagoenesa  and  omeurity  as  to  the  partiailar  app& 
cation.  A  sure  eye,  strengthened  by  many  years!'  ezerciae,  is 
above  all  else  necessary.  Here  hesitation  ear  reserve  are  of  no 
avail.  Attention,  however,  is  now  diieeted  to  this  point;  and 
every  one  who  is  in  any  degree  in  eaznest  seems  oonvmced 
that  in  this  domain  a  smre  judgment  is  imposFiihie,  unkas 
it  has  been  formed  hv  historical  study. 

The  second  eonsiaeration  refers  ezi^asively  to  the  arts  of 
tile  Greeks,  and  endeavouia  to  asoeitain  how  tiiose  inimitable 
artists  proceeded  in  their  saccessM  attempts  to  evolve  from 
the  human  foim  their  system  of  divine  types,  which  is  so  per- 
fect and  complete,  that  neither  any  leaddng  character  nor  any 
intermediate  shade  or  transition  is  wanting.  For  my  par^  I 
cannot  withhold  the  ooi^ecture  that  they  proceeded  according 
to  the  same  laws  that  Natore  works  by^aodwhidi  I  am  endea'- 
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vounng  to  disGOTer.    Only,  there  is  in  them  sometinng  mote 
hemAoBy  which  it  is  iaipossible  to  expreas. 


Some,  Feb.  2,  1787. 

Of  the  beairty  of  a  walk  through  Rome  by  mooolight  it  is 
impossible  to  form  a  conceptioii,  without  having  witnessed  it. 
All  sin^e  objects  aare  swallowed  up  b\r  tibie  great  masses  of 
light  and  shade,  and  nothing  but  mna  and  general  outlines 
present  themselves  to  the  eye.  For  three  several  days  we 
have  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  brightest  and  most  glorious  of 
nights.  Peculiarly  beautiful  at  such  a  time  is  the  Coliseum. 
At  night  it  is  always  closed;  a  hermit  dwells  in  a  little 
shrine  within  its  range,  and  beggars  of  all  kinds  nestle 
beneath  its  crumbling  arches :  the  latter  had  lit  a  fire  on  the 
arena,  and  a  gentle  wind  bore  down  the  smoke  to  the  ground, 
so  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  ruins  was  quite  hid  by  it, 
while  above  the  vast  walls  stood  out  in  deeper  darkoesa 
before  the  eye.  As  we  stopped  at  the  gate  to  cimtemplate 
the  scene  through  the  iron  gratings,  the  moon  shone  l»ightly 
in  the  heav^is  above.  Presently  the  smoke  found  its  way  up 
the  sides,  and  through  every  chinl^  and  opening,  while  the 
moon  lit  it  vlj^  like  a  cloud.  The  sight  was  exceedingly  gilo* 
ricHiB.  In  sicL  a  light  one  ought  also  to  see  the  Pantheon^ 
the  Capitol,  the  Portico  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  other  grand 
streets  and  squares  :-*-and  thus  sun  and  moon,  like  the  human, 
mind,  have  quite  a  di£Eerent  work  to  do  here  from  elsewhere^ 
where  the  vastest  and  yet  the  most  elegant  of  masses  present 
themselves  to  their  rays. 


JRome,  Feb.  13,  1787. 
I  must  mention  a  trifling  fall  of  luck,  even  though  it  is  but 
a  little  one.  However,  all  luck,  whetlier  great  or  little,  is  of 
one  kind,  and  always  brings  a  joy  with  it.  Near  the  Triniti 
de*  Monte  the  ground  has  been  lately  dug  up  to  form  a  foun- 
dation for  the  new  Obelisk,  and  now  the  whole  of  this  region 
is  choked  up  with  the  ruins  of  the  Gardens  of  Luculltffi>  which 
subsequently  became  the  property  of  the  Emperors.  My  peiru^ 
quier  was  passing  early  one  morning  by  the  spot,  and  found  in 
die  pile  of  earth  a  flat  piece  of  burnt  day,  with  scmie  figures  on  it. 
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Haying  washed  it,  he  showed  it  to  me.  I  eagerly  secured 
the  treasure.  It  is  not  quite  a  hand  long,  and  seems  to  have 
been  part  of  the  stem  of  a  great  key.  Two  old  men  stand 
before  an  altar ;  they  are  of  me  most  beautiful  workmanship, 
and  I  am  uncommonly  delighted  with  my  new  acquisition. 
Were  they  on  a  cameo,  one  would  greatly  like  to  use  it  as  a 
seal. 

I  have  by  me  a  collection  also  of  many  other  objects,  and 
none  is  worthless  or  unmeaning,-^for  that  is  impossible ;  here 
eyerything  is  instructive  and  significant.  But  my  dearest 
treasure,  however,  is  even  that  which  I  carry  with  me  in  my 
soul,  and  which,  every  growing,  is  capable  of  a  still  greater 
growth. 

Home,  Feb  15,  1787. 

Before  departing  for  Naples,  I  could  not  get  off  from 
another  public  reading  of  my  ''  Iphigenia."  Madam  Angelica 
and  Hofirath  Reiffenstein  were  the  auditory,  and  even  Signer 
Zucchi  had  solicited  to  be  present,  because  it  was  the  widi  of 
his  spouse.  While  it  was  reading,  however,  he  worked  away 
at  a  great  architectural  plan — for  he  is  very  skilful  in  executing 
drawings  of  this  kind,  and  especially  the  decorative  parts.  He 
went  with  Clerisseau  to  Dalmatia,  and  was  the  associate  of  all  his 
labours,  drawing  the  buildings  and  ruins  for  the  plates,  which 
the  latter  published.  In  this  occupation  he  learned  so  much 
of  perspective  and  effect,  that  in  his  old  days  he  is  able  to 
amuse  himself  on  paper  in  a  very  rational  manner. 

The  tender  soul  of  Angelica  listened  to  the  piece  with  in- 
credible profoundness  of  sympathy.  She  promised  me  a 
drawing  of  one  of  the  scenes,  which  I  am  to  keep  in  re- 
membrance of  her.  And  now,  just  as  I  am  about  to  quit 
Bome,  I  begin  to  feel  myself  tenderly  attached  to  these  kind- 
hearted  people.  It  is  a  source  of  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  regret  to  know  that  people  are  sorry  to  part  with  you. 

Barney  FtA.  16, 1787. 

The  safe  arrival  of  **  Iphigenia"  has  been  announced  to  me 
in  a  most  cheering  and  agreeable  way.  On  my  way  to  the 
Opera,  a  letter  from  a  well-known  hand  was  brought  to  me, 
—this  time  doubly  welcome,  since  it  was  sealed  with  the 
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"  Lion"  a  premonitory  token  of  the  safe  arrival  of  my 
packet.  I  hurried  into  the  Opera-house,  and  bustled  to  get 
a  place  among  the  strange  faces  beneath  the  great  chandelier. 
At  this  moment  I  felt  myself  drawn  so  dose  to  my  friends, 
that  I  could  almost  have  sprung  forward  to  embrace  them. 
From  my  heart  I  thank  you  even  for  having  sitaiply  mentioned 
the  arrival  of  the  ''  Iphigenia,"  may  your  next  be  accom«> 
panied  with  a  few  kind  words  of  approval. 

Inclosed  is  the  list  of  those  among  whom  I  wish  the  copies 
which  I  am  to  expect  from  Gosche  to  be  distributed;  for 
although  it  is  with  me  a  perfect  matter  of  indifference  how 
the  public  may  receive  these  matters,  still  I  hope  by  them 
to  famish  slight  gratification  to  my  friends  at  least. 

One  undertakes  too  much.  When  I  think  on  my  last  four 
volumes  together,  I  become  almost  giddy — ^I  am  obliged  to 
think  of  them  separately,  and  then  the  fit  passes  off. 

I  should  perhaps  have  done  better  had  I  kept  my  first 
resolution  to  send  these  things  one  by  one  into  the  world,  and 
so  undertake  with  fresh  vigour  and  courage  the  new  subjects 
which  have  most  recently  awakened  my  sympathy.  Should  < 
I  not,  perhaps,  do  better  were  I  to  write  the  ''  Iphigenia  at 
Delphi,"  instead  of  amusing  myself  with  my  fanciful  sketches 
of  "  Tasso."  However,  I  have  bestowed  upon  the  latter  too 
much  of  my  thoughts  to  give  it  up,  and  let  it  &11  to  the 
ground. 

I  am  sitting  in  the  ante-room  near  the  chimney,  and  the 
warmth  of  a  fire,  for  once  well  fed,  gives  me  courage  to  com- 
mence a  fresh  sheet,  for  it  is  indeed  a  glorious  thing  to  be 
able,  with  our  newest  thoughts,  to  reach  into  the  distance, 
and  by  words  to  convey  thither  an  idea  of  on&'s  immediate 
state  and  circumstances.  The  weather  is  right  glorious,  the 
days  are  sensibly  lengthening,  the  laurels  and  box  are  in 
blossom,  as  also  are  the  almond-trees.  Early  this  morning  I 
was  delighted  with  a  strange  sight;  I  saw  in  the  distance  tall, 
pole-Hke  trees,  covered  over  and  over  with  tibe  loveliest 
violet  flowers.  On  a  closer  examination  I  found  it  was  the 
plant  known  in  our  hothouses  as  the  Judas-tree,  and  to  bota- 
nists as  the  '*  cercis  siliquastrtem.**  Its  papilionaceous  violet 
blossoms  are  produced  directly  firom  out  of  the  stem.  The 
stakes  which  I  saw  had  been  lopped  last  winter,  and  out  of 
their  bark  well-shaped  and  deeply-tinted  flowers  were  burstmg 
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by  thousands.  The  daisies  lure  also  spnnging  out  of  Qxegroimd 
as  thick  as  ants;  the  croouA  and  the  jpheasant's  eye  are  more 
rare,  but  ev^i  on  this  account  more  nd^  and  ornamental. 

What  pleasures  and  what  lessons  wiU  not  the  more  southern 
Itmd  imiMirt  to  me,  and  what  new  results  wiU  arise  to  me 
fiKsn  than!  With  the  things  of  nature  it  is  as  with  those  of 
art ;  mudi  as  is  written  about  them«  every  one  who  sees  them 
forms  them  into  new  oombajxations  for  himself. 

When  I  tlank  of  Naples,  and  indeed  of  Sicily,— when  I 
read  their  history,  or  lo&  at  views  of  them,  it  strikes  me  as 
lingular  that  it  should  be  even  in  these  paradises  of  the  world 
that  the  volcanic  mountains  manifest  themselves  so  violently, 
for  thousands  of  years  alarming  and  con£oundiDg  their  inha- 
iMtants. 

But  I  willingly  drive  out  o(  my  head  the  expectation  of 
these  much-prized  seaies,  in  order  that  they  may  not  lessen 
my  enjoyment  of  the  capital  of  the  whole  world  before  I 
leave  it. 

For  the  last  fourteen  days  I  have  been  moving  about  from 
morning  to  niffht ;  I  am  raking  up  everything  I  have  not  yet 
seen.  I  am  abo  viewing  for  a  second  oi^  even  a  third  time  all 
the  most  important  objectSi  and  they  are  all  arranging  themr 
selves  in  td.erable  order  within  my  mind :  for  while  the 
chief  objects  are  taking  their  right  places,  there  is  space  and 
room  between  them  for  many  a  less  important  one.  My 
enthusiasm  is  purifying  itself;  and  becoming  more  decided, 
and  now  at  last  my  mind  can  rise  to  the  heiffht  of  the 
greatest  and  purest  creations  of  art  with  calm  admiration. 

In  my  situation  one  is  tempted  to  envy  the  artist  who,  by 
copies  and  imitations  of  some  kind  or  other  can,  as  it  were, 
c(»ne  near  to  those  great  conceptions,  and  can  grasp  them 
better  than  one  who  merely  looks  at  and  reflects  upon  them. 
In  the  end,  however,  every  one  feels  he  must  do  his  best ;  and 
so  I  set  all  the  sails  of  my  intellect^  in  the  hope  of  getting 
round  this  coast 

The  stove  is  at  present  thoroughly  warm,  and  piled  up  with 
exoell^t  coals,  which  is  seldom  the  case  with  us,  as  no  one 
scarcely  has  time  or  inclination  to  attend  to  the  fire  two 
whole  hoars  together;  I  will  therefore  avail  myself  of  this 
agreeable  temperature  to  rescue  from  my  taUets  a  few  notes 
whidi  are  afanost  obliterated. 
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On  the  2Bd  of  February  we  attended'  the  ceremony  of 
blessing  the  tapers  in  the  Sistine  chapeli  I  was  in  Anydiiing 
but  a  good  humour,  and  shortiiy  went  off  i^ain  with  my 
friends ;  for  I  thought  to  myself  those  are  the  ^ery  candles 
whioh,  for  these  three  hundred  years,  have  been  dimming 
those  noUe  paintings,  and  it  is  their  smoke  which,  with  priestly 
impudraice,  not  merely  hangs  in  douds  around  the  only  sun 
of  art,  but  from  year  to  year  obscures  it  more  and  more,  and 
will  at  last  ^ivelop  it  in  total  dai^cness. 

We  therefore  sought  the  free  air,  and  after  a  long  walk 
came  upon  S.  Onofrio's,  in  a  coiser  of  which  Tasso  is  buried. 
In  the  Hbrary  of  the  monastery  there  is  a  bust  of  him,  the 
fiice  is  of  wax,  and  I  please  myself  irith  fiuicying  that  it  was 
taken  after  death :  although  the  lines  hare  lost  some  of  their 
sharpness,  and  it  is  in  some  parts  injnred,  still  on  the  whole 
it  serves  better  than  any  other  I  have  yet  seen  to  convey  an 
idea  of  a  talented,  sensitive,  and  refined  but  reserved  character. 

So  much  foe  this  time.  I  must  now  turn  to  glorious 
Volckmann's  2nd  part,  which  contains  Rome,  and  which  I 
have  not  yet  seen.  Before  I  start  for  Naples,  the  harvest 
must  be  housed;  good  days  are  coming  for  binding  the 
sheaves. 


JRame,  Feb.  17,  1787. 
The  weather  is  incredibly  asid  inexpressibly  beautiful;  for 
the  whole  of  February,  with  the  exception  of  four  rainy  days, 
a  pure  bright  sky,  and  the  days  towards  noon  almost  too  warm. 
One  is  tempted  out  into  the  op^si  air,  and  if  till  lately  one 
spent  all  one's  time  in  the  city  among  gods  aaad  heroes,  the 
ooimtry  has  now  all  at  <mce  resumed  its  rights,  and  one  can 
scarcely  tear  oneself  from  the  surrounding  scenes,  lit  up  as 
they  are  with  the  most  glorious  days.  Many  a  time  does  the 
remembrance  come  across  me  how  our  northern  artists  labour 
rio  gaia  a  charm  fr«m  thatched  roofr  and  ruined  towers — 
how  they  turn  round  and  round  every  bush  and  bourne,  and 
crumbling  rock,  in  the  hope  oi  catdiing  some  jncturesque 
e£Bect ;  and  I  have  been  quite  surprised  at  myself,  when  I  &id 
•these  things  from  habit  still  retaining  a  hold  upon  me.  Be 
.this  as  it  may,  however,  within  these  last  iaurteen  days  I 
have  plucked  up  a  little  courage,  and,  sketch-book  in  hand, 
have  wandered  up  and  down  Ihe  hoUows  and  heights  of  the 
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neighbouring  villas,  and,  without  much  consideration,  have 
sketched  on  a  few  little  objects  characteristically  southern 
and  Roman,  and  am  now  trying  (if  good  luck  will  come  to 
my  aid)  to  eive  them  the  requisite  lights  and  shades. 

It  is  a  smgular  &ct,  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  clearly  see 
and  to  acknowledge  what  is  good  and  the  excellent,  but  that 
when  one  attempts  to  make  them  one's  own,  and  to  grasp 
them,  somehow  or  other  they  slip  away,  as  it  were,  fix>m 
between  one's  fingers ;  and  we  apprehend  them,  not  by  the 
standard  of  the  true  and  right,  but  in  accordance  with  our 
previous  habits  of  thought  and  tastes.  It  is  only  by  constant 
practice  that  we  can  hope  to  improve ;  but  where  am  I  to  find 
time  and  a  collection  of  models  ?  Still  I  do  feel  myself  a 
little  improved  by  the  ^cere  and  earnest  efforts  of  the  last 
fourteen  days. 

The  artists  are  ready  enough  with  their  hints  and  instruct 
tions,  for  I  am  quick  in  appreh^iding  them.  But  then  the 
lesson  so  quickly  learnt  and  xmderstood,  is  not  so  easily  put 
in  practice.  To  apprehend  quickly  is,  forsooth,  the  attribute 
of  the  mind,  but  correctly  to  execute  that,  requires  the  prac« 
tioe  of  a  life. 

And  yet  the  amateur,  however  weak  may  be  his  efforts  at 
imitation,  need  not  be  discouraged.  The  few  lines  which  I 
scratch  upon  the  paper  often  hastily,  seldom  correctly  &cilitate 
any  conception  of  sensible  objects ;  for  one  advances  to  an  idea 
more  surely  and  more  steadily  the  more  accurately  and  pre* 
cisely  he  considers  individual  objects. 

Only  it  will  not  do  to  measure  oneself  with  artists ;  eveiy 
one  must  go  on  in  his  own  style.  For  Nature  has  made  pro- 
vision for  all  her  children ;  the  meanest  is  not  hindered  in  its 
existence  even  by  that  of  the  most  excellent.  ''  A  little  man 
is  still  a  man ;"  and  with  this  remark,  we  will  let  the  matter 
drop. 

I  have  seen  the  sea  twice*— first  the  Adriatic,  then  the  . 
Mediterranean,  but  only  just  to  look  at  it.  In  Naples  we 
hope  to  become  better  acquainted  with  it.  All  within  me 
seems  suddenly  to  urge  me  on :  why  not  sooner — ^why  not 
at  a  less  sacrifice  ?  How  many  thousand  things,  many  quite 
new  and  for  the  first  time,  should  I  not  have  had  to  commu- 
nicate! 
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Home,  Feb.  17,  1787. 
Evening^  after  the  follies  of  the  Carnival. 

I  am  sorry  to  go  away  and  leave  Moritz  alone ;  he  is  going 
on  well,  but  when  he  is  left  to  himself,  he  immediately  shuts 
himself  up  and  is  lost  to  the  world.  I  have  therefore  eshorted 
liim  to  write  to  Herder :  the  letter  is  enclosed.  I  should  wish  for 
an  answer,  which  may  be  serviceable  and  helpful  to  him. 
He  is  a  strange  good  fellow ;  he  would  have  been  hx  more  so, 
had.  he  occasionally  met  with  a  Mend,  sensible  and  affec- 
tionate enough  to  enlighten  him  as  to  his  true  state.  At 
present  he  could  not  form  an  acquaintance  likely  to  be  more 
blessed  to  him  than  Herder^s,  if  permitted  frequently  to  write 
to  him.  He  is  at  this  moment  engaged  on  a  very  laudable 
antiquarian  attempt,  which  well  deserves  to  be  encouraged : 
Friend  Herder  could  scarcely  bestow  his  cares  better  nor 
80W  )m  good  advice  in  a  more  grateful  soil. 

The  great  portrait  of  myself  which  Tischbein  has  taken  in 
hand  begins  already  to  stand  out  from  the  canvass.  The 
painter  has  employed  a  clever  statuary  to  make  him  a  little 
model  in  clay,  which  is  elegantly  draperied  with  the  mantle ; 
with  this  he  is  working  away  diligently,  for  it  must,  he 
says,  be  brought  to  a  certain  point  before  we  set  out  for 
Naples,  and  it  takes  no  little  time  merely  to  cover  so  large  a 
field  of  canvass  with  colours. 


Borne,  Feb,  19,  1787. 

The  weather  continues  to  be  finer  than  words  can  express. 
This  has  been  a  day  miserably  wasted  among  fools.  At  night- 
fall I  betook  myself  to  the  Villa  Medici.  A  new  moon  has 
just  shone  upon  us,  and  below  the  slender  crescent  I  could 
with  the  naked  eye  discern  almost  the  whole  of  the  dark  disc 
through  the  perspective.  Over  the  earth  hangs  that  haze  of 
the  day  which  the  paintings  of  Claude  have  rendered  so  well 
known.  In  Nature,  however,  the  phenomenon  is  perhaps  no- 
where so  beautiM  as  it  is  here.  Flowers  are  now  springing 
out  of  the  earth,  and  the  trees  putting  forth  blossoms  which 
hitherto  I  have  been  unacquainted  wi&i ;  the  almonds  are  in 
blossom,  and  between  the  d^k-green  oaks  they  make  an  appear- 
ance as  beautiful  as  it  is  new  to  me.  The  sky  is  like  a  bright 
blue  taffeta  in  the  sunshine;  what  will  it  be  in  Naples? 
Almost  everything  here  is  already  green.     My  botanical 

Vol.  H.  2  d 
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whims  gftin  food  and  starength  from  all  aromid ;  and  I  am  on 
the  way  to  discover  new  and  beautiM  relations  by  means  of 
which  Natm^-'^-that  Tast  •ptod&gy,  whidi  yet  is  aowiKie 
yisiUe^— evolTes  the  most  nttaifc^d  varietieB  out  of  the  most 
ample. 

VesuTius  is  throwing  oat  both  ashes  and  stones ;  in  th» 
etening  its  summit  appears  to  glow.  May  tnmdling  I^btare 
only  fovom*  us  with  a  sfaream  of  la^^a.  I  can  scarcely  endure  to 
wait  till  it  diaU  be  really  my  lot  to  witness  sudi  gfand 
phenomena.  _ 

JKmims  FS  21, 17S7. 
Ash  WedMutof^ 

Hie  folly  is  now  at  au  eiMl.  The  counttess  li^ts  of  yester'- 
day  evening  were,  hoirsver,  a  strange  speetade.  One  miust 
have  seen  tiie  Carnival  in  Borne  to  get  entirely  rid  of  Hab 
wish  to  see  it  again.  Nothing  can  be  wtitt^  of  it :  as  s 
sttbject  of  conversation  it  may  be  amustng  enoiq^h.  The 
most  unpleasant  fee^it^  about  it  is,  that  t^td  int^nud  joy  ta 
wanting — ^there  is  a  lack  of  money,  which  prev^ts  them  en- 
joying the  morsel  of  pleasure,  wych  othenrise  they  mi^t 
stul  feel  in  it.  The  great  are  eeonomiod,  and  hold  heSk ; 
those  of  ^e  middle  ranks  are  without  the  Aiean8>  and  the 
populace  wilhout  spring  or  ela^eity.  In  the  last  days  theie 
was  an  incredible  tumult,  but  no  heartl^t  joy.  The  sky,  9f> 
infinitely  fine  and  clear,  looked  down  nobly  and  innocently^ 
upon  the  mummeries. 

However,  as  imitation  is  out  of  the  question,  ai^  cannot 
be  thought  of  here,  I  send  you,  to  amuse  the  diildren,  some- 
drawings  of  carnival  madb,  and  some  ancient  Rooiati  cos- 
tumes, which  are  also  coloured,  as  they  may  serve  to  supj^y 
a  missing  chapter  in  the  "  Orbis  Pietus." 


Rtme^  Fd,  21,  1787. 

I  snatch  a  few  moments  m  ^  intervals  of  packij^^,  to 
mention  some  particulars  which  I  have  hitherto  omitted. 
To-morrow  we  set  off  for  Naples.  I  am  already  d^ghting 
myself  with  the  new  scenery,  which  I  promise  myself  will 
be  inexpressibly  beatftiftd ;  aaad  hope  in  thw  paradise,  of  nature, 
to  win  fresh  freedom  and  pleasure  for  the  study  oi  anciesit 
art,  on  my  return  to  sober  Rome. 

Packing  np  is  Kght  work  to  me,  since  I  can  now  do  it 
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mtli  a  merrier  heart  tiian  I  liad  some  six  mtrn^bs  ago,  wken  I  had 
to  tear  myself  from  all  that  yTva  most  dear  and  preckms  to 
me.  Yes,  it  is  now  a  full  half  year  since;  and  of  the  four 
months  I  have  spent  in  Rome,  not  a  momeztt  has  been  lest. 
The  boast  may  eomid  big^;  nererlJieless,  it  does  not  say  toe 
much. 

That  "  Iphigenia"  has  ani-vned,  I  know, — ^may,  I  ieam  at  the 
foot  of  YesuTins  that  it  has  met  with  a  hearty  wekone. 

That  Tisehbein,  who  possesses  as  glomus  an  eye  ifor 
nature  as  for  art,  is  to  accompany  me  on  €ufi  janmey,  ib 
to  me  the  subject  of  great  congiattilation :  istiH,  as  genuine 
Germans,  we  cannot  throw  aside  all  purposes  and  thoughts 
of  work.  We  have  baaght  the  best  of  <k»wmg*peper,  and 
we  intend  to  sketch  away;  allhoi^h,  in  aH  ppcA)ability, 
the  multitude,  the  beauty,  and  the  splendoiar  of  ^  objects, 
will  choke  our  good  intentions. 

One  conquest  I  have  gained  over  myself.  Of  all  my  im- 
£nished  poetical  works  I  shall  take  with  me  none  but  the 
"Tasso,"  of  which  I  have  the  heart;  hopes.  If  I  could  only  know 
what  you  are  now  sayiog  to  "  Iphigenia,"  your  remarks  might 
be  some  guide  to  me  in  my  present  labours;  for  the  plan  of 
*'Taaso'*  is  very  siknilar ;  the  subject  still  more  confined,  and 
in  its  several  parts  will  be  even  stiH  more  elaborately  finished. 
StOl  I  cannot  tell  as  yet  what  it  wiU  eventually  prove.  What 
already  exists  of  it  must  be  destroyed ;  it  is,  perhaps,  somewhat 
tediously  drawn  i»ut,  and  neither  the  characters  nor  the  plot,  nor 
the  tone  of  it,  are  at  all  in  harmony  with  my  present  "vrews. 

In  making  a  clearance  I  have  fallen  ixpon  some  of  your 
letters,  and  in  reading  them  over  I  have  just  lighted  upon  a 
r^roach,that  in  my  letters  I  contradict  myself.  It  may  be  86, 
hut  I  was  not  aware  of  it;  for  as  soon  as  I  have  written  a- 
letter  I  immediately  send  it  off:  I  must,  however,  confess 
that  nothing  seems  to  me  more  likely,  for  I  have  lately  been 
tossed  about  by  mighty  spirits,  and  therefore  it  is  quite 
jLatural  if  at  times  I  know  not  where  I  am  standing. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  skipper,  who,  overtaken  at  sea  1^  a 
stoormy  nk|ht,  determined  to  steer  for  port.  His  little  boy, 
who  in  the  dark  was  crouching  by  him,  asked  him,  '*  What 
silly  light  is  that  which  I  see — ^at  one  thne  above  us  and'dt 
another  below  us?"  His  &ther  promised  to  explain  it  to  him 
some  other  day;  iand  then  he  told  him  that  it  was  the  beacon 
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of  the  lighthouse,  which,  to  the  eye  now  raised,  now  depressed, 
by  the  wild  waves,  appeared  accordingly  sometimes  above 
and  sometimes  below.  I  too  am  steering  on  a  passion-tossed 
sea  for  the  harbour,  and  if  I  can  only  manage  to  hold  steadily 
in  my  eye  the  gleam  of  the  beacon,  however  it  may  seem  to 
change  its  place,  I  shall  at  last  enjoy  the  wished  for  shore. 

When  one  is  on  the  eve  of  a  departure,  every  earlier  separa- 
tion, and  also  that  last  one  of  all,  and  which  is  yet  to  be,  comes 
involuntarily  into  one's  thoughts ;  and  so,  on  this  occasion,  the 
reflection  enforces  itself  on  my  mind  more  strongly  than  ever, 
that  man  is  always  making  far  too  great  and  too  many  prepa- 
rations for  life.  For  we,  for  instance — ^Tischbein  and  I,  that  is 
— must  soon  turn  our  backs  upon  many  a  precious  and  glorious 
object,  and  even  upon  our  well-fumished  museum.  In  it  there 
are  now  standing  three  gems  for  comparison,  side  by  side,  and 
yet  we  part  from  them  as  though  they  were  not. 


NAPLES. 

Velletrt,  Feb.  22,  11^7. 

We  arrived  here  in  good  time.    The  day  before  yesterday 

the  weather  became  gloomy;  and  our  fine  days  were  overcasts 

stiU  some  signs  of  the  air  seemed  to  promise  that  it  would 

soon  clear  up  again,  and  so  indeed  it  turned  out.     The  clouds 

gradually  broke,  ^ere  and  there  appeared  the  blue  sky,  and 

at  last  the  sim  i^one  full  on  our  journey.    We  came  through 

•  Albano,  after  having  stopped  before  Genzano,  at  the  entrance 

of  a  park,  which  the  owner.  Prince  Chigi,  in  a  very  strange 

way  holds,  but  does  not  keep  up,  on  which  account  he  will 

jiot  allow  any  one  to  enter  it.     In  it  a  true  wilderness  has 

.been  formed.    Trees  and  shrubs,  plants  and  weeds  grow, 

wither,  &11,   and  rot  at  pleasure.     That  is  all  right,  and 

indeed  could  not  be  better.  The  expanse  before  the  endraACe  is 

inexpressibly  fine.     A  high  wall  encloses  the  vaUey,  a  lattice- 

.gate  affords  a  view  into  it;  then  the  hill  ascends,  upon  which, 

above  you,  stands  the,  casUe. 

But  now  I  dare  not  attempt  to  go  on  witb^  the  description; 
and  I  can  merely  say,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  from 
the  siunmit  we  caught  sight  of  the  mountarus  of  Sezza,  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  the  sea  and  its  islands,  s^  heavy  passing 
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shower  was  trayersing  the  Marshes  towards  the  sea,  and 
the  light  and  shade,  constantly  changing  and  moving,  won- 
derfully enliyened  and  yariegated  the  dreary  plain.  The 
effect  was  beautifully  heightened  by  the  sun's  beams  which 
lit  up  with  various  hues,  the  columns  of  smoke  as  they  ascended 
from  scattered  and  scarcely  visible  cottages. 

Velletri  is  agreeably  situated  on  a  volcanic  hill,  which, 
towards  the  north  alone,  is  connected  with  other  hills,  and 
towards  three  points  of  the  heavens  commands  a  wide  and 
iminterrupted  prospect. 

We  here  visited  the  Cabinet  of  the  Cavaliere  Boi^ia,  whof 
&voured  by  his  relationship  with  the  Cardinal  has  managed^, 
by  means  of  the  Propaganda,  to  collect  some  valuable  antiqui- 
ties and  other  curiosities.     Egyptian  charms,  idols  cut  out 
of  the  very  hardest  rock,  some  small  figures  in  metal,  of ' 
earlier  or  later  dates,  some  pieces  of  statuary  of  burnt  clay, 
with  figures  in  low  relief,  which  were  dug  up  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  on  the  authority  of  which  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  ascribe  to  the  ancient  indigenous  population  a« 
style  of  their  own  in  art. 

Of  other  kinds  of  varieties  there  are  numerous  specimens 
in  this  museum.  I  noticed  two  C^hinese  black-painted  boxes  ;^ 
on  the  sides  of  one  there  was  delineated  the  whole  manage-^ 
ment  of  the  silk-worm,  and  on  the  other  the  cultivation  of ' 
rice:  both  subjects  were  very  nicely  conceived,  and  worked  out 
with  the  utmost  minuteness.  Both  the  boxes  and  their  covers 
are  eminently  beautiful,  and,  as  well  as  the  book  in  the 
library  of  the  Propaganda,  which  I  have  already  praised,  are 
well  worth  seeing. 

It  is  certainly  inexplicable  that  these  treasures  should  be 
within  so  short  a  distance  of  Rome,  and  yet  should  not  be  • 
more  frequently  visited ;  but  perhaps  the  difficulty  and  incon- 
venience of  getting  to  these  regions,  and  the  attraction  of  the 
magic  circle  of  Rome,  may  serve  to  excuse  the  fiict.  As  we 
arrived  at  the  inn,  some  women,  who  were  sitting  before  the 
doors  of  their  houses,  called  out  to  us,  and  asked  if  we 
vrished  to  buy  any  antiquities;  and  then,  as  we  showed  a 
pretty  strong  hankering  after  them,  they  brought  out  some 
old  kettles,  fire-tongs,  and  such  like  utensils,  and  were  ready 
to  die  with  laughing  at  having  made  fools  of  us.  When  we 
seemed  a  litde  put  out,  our  guide  assured  us,  to  our  comfort. 
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ihttk  it  ints  a  cuttoMwy  jdce,  and  that  all  stEaog^s  had  to 
S9kaa.ti»iL 

I  am  imtiiir  this  in  a  Toy  imieialile  anbeE^ge,  and  feel 
aeMier  ftveagmaor  Iwincnirtomali^ittAjleng^  theie&re 
I  moflt  bid  yoa  a  rerj  good  a^t. 

i^iwd^  ^«&.  33,  17S7. 

We  were  on  the  road  verj  eaily^^-by  three  in  ike  morning. 
As  the  day  fan^e  we  found  oiinieWee  on  the  Ponti&e  Mft^^rhfia^ 
which  have  not  by  any  means  so  ill  an  appeacaBce  as  the 
ooaimoBi  deser^tkuki  Home  would  make  out.  Of  oouxse,  by 
zaeidy  once  paesiiig  OYer  the  mare^ies,  it  is  not  possihle  to 
judge  of  so  great  an  undertaking  as  tha^  oi  the  intended 
drauiing  of  them,  which  nfioessarily  requires  time  to  test  its 
merits ;  still  it  doea  appear  to  me,  thai  the  works  which  have 
oommenced  by  the  Pope's  orders,  wiU,  to  a  great  extent  at 
least,  attain  the  desired  aftd.  Coneeive  to  youzself  a  wide  valley, 
whidi,  as  it  stretches  from  noorth  to  soutk^  has  but  a  very  idight 
&11,  but  which  towards  the  east  and  the  mountains  is  extremely 
low,  but  rises  again  considerably  towards*  the  sea  on  the  weeL 
Banning  in  a  straight  line  ihroisgh  the  whole  length  of  it, 
the  ancient  Via  Appia  has  been  restored.  On  the  right  of 
the  latter  the  prinoipel  drain  has  been  cut,,  and  in  it  the  water 
flows  with  a  nqftid  falk.  By  means  of  it  the  tract  of  kad  to 
the  right  has  been  drained,  and  is  now  profitably  cultivated. 
As  £Ba  as  the  eye  can  see,  it  is  either  already  brought  into 
cultivation  or  evidently  nught  be  so,  if  farmers  could  be 
Ibund  to  take  it,  with  the  exception  of  one  spot,  which  lies 
extremely  low. 

The  left  side,  which  stretches  towards  the  mountainfi,  is 
more  difficult  to  be  managed.  Here,  however,  cross-drains  pass 
imder  the  raised  way  into  the  chief  drain;  as,  howeiner,  the 
sur&ce  sinks  again  towards  the  mountains,  it  is  iropnggll;^ 
by  this  means  to  carry  off  the  water  entirely.  To  meet  this 
difficulty  it  is  pr(^)osed,  I  was  told,  to  cut  another  leading 
drain  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Large  patches,  espe- 
cially towards  Terracina,  are  thinly  planted  with  willows  and 
poplars. 

The  posting  stations  ccmsist  mer^y  of  long  thatched  sheds. 

Tisehbein  sketched  one  of  them,  and  enjoyed  for  his  reward  a 

^gratification  which  only  he  eould  enjoy.  A  white  horse  having 
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lirokaloosa  ]}ad  fled  to  the  drauaed  lands;*  Ei^joying  its  liberty, 
it  WM  gaUi^ing  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  brown  turf 
like  a  flash  of  lightning ;  in  tnatii  it  was  a  glorious  8%ht, 
r^ulered  significant  by  "^chbein's  rapture* 

At  the  point  where  the  ancient  'fiUage  of  Messa  once  stood, 
the  Pope  has  caused  to  be  built  a  large  and  fine  building,  which 
indicates  the  centre  of  the  level.  The  sight  of  it  increases  one's 
hopes  and  confidence  of  the  success  of  the  whole  undertaking. 
"Wnile  thus  we  trayelled  on,  we  kept  up  a  lively  conversation  to- 
gether, not  forgettuAg  tiie  w^nmig,  that  on  this  joiumey  one 
xiKust  not  go  to  sleep;  and,  in  fact,  we  were  stroi^ly  ^lou^^ 
reminded  o£  the  dasiger  of  the  atiAosph^re,  by  the  blue 
TApour  which,  even  in  this  seasonof  the  year,  hangs  above  the 
ground.  On  this  aeooimt  the  more  delightfol,  as  it  was  the 
moxe  longed  for,  was  the  rocky  site  of  Teirafcina ;  and  scarcely 
had  we  eongratidated  ourselves  a^  the  sight  of  it,  than  we 
«aught  a  view  of  ti»e  sea  beyoiML  Immediately  afterwards  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain  city  presented  to  our  eye  a  yege- 
tation  quite  new  to  us.  The  Indian  flgs  were  puahii^;  their 
lazge  fleshy  leaves  amidst  the  gray  green  <^  dwarf  myrtles, 
the  Yellowish  green  of  the  pomegranate,  and  the  pale  green 
of  the  olive.  Ab  we  passed  along,  we  notioed  both  flowers 
.and  shrubs  quite  new  to  us.  On  the  meadows  ibe  narcisaiis 
and  the  adonis  were  in  fiowar.  For  a  long  time  the  sea  was 
on  our  right,  while  close  to  us  on  the  left  ran  an  unbroken 
range  of  limestone  rocks.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  runs  down  ftom  TivoU  and  touches  the  sea, 
which  it  does  not  leave  again  till  you  reach  the  Campagna  di 
Eomana,  where  it  is  succeeded  by  the  vQloanic  formations  of 
Frescati,  Alba,  and  Yelletri,  and  lastly  by  the  Pontine 
Marshes.  Monte  Circello,  with  the  opposite  promontory  of 
Terracina,  where  the  Pontine  Marshes  terminate,  in  all  pro- 
bability consists  also  of  a  system  of  chalk  rocks. 

We  left  the  sea  coast,  and  soon  reached  the  charming  plain 
of  Fondi.  Every  one  must  admire  this  little  spot  of  fertile 
and  well  cultivated  land,  enclosed  with  hUls,  which  them- 
selves are  by  no  means  wild.  Oranges,  in  great  numbers,  are 
still  hanging  on  the  tarees ;  the  crops,  all  of  wheat,  are  beau- 
tifully green ;  olives  are  growing  in  the  fields,  and  the  little 
dity  is  in  the  bottom.  A  palm  tree,  which  stood  owt  a  marked 
.object  in  the  scenery,  receiTed  our  greeliQgiu    So  wmA  for 
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this  evening.  Pardon  the  scrawl.  I  must  write  without 
thinking,  for  writing  sake.  The  objects  are  too  numerous, 
my  resting  place  too  wretched,  and  yet  my  desire  to  commit 
something  to  paper  too  great.  With  night&Il  we  reached 
this  place,  and  it  is  now  time  to  go  to  rest. 


S.  Agata,  Feb,  24,  1787. 

Althonga  in  a  wretchedly  cold  chamber,  I  must  yet  try  and 
give  you  some  account  of  a  beautiful  day.  It  was  already 
nearly  light  when  we  drove  out  of  Fondi,  and  we  were  forth- 
with greeted  by  the  orange  trees  which  hang  over  the  walls 
on  both  sides  of  our  road.  The  trees  are  loaded  with  such 
numbers  as  can  only  be  imagined  and  not  expressed.  Towards 
the  top  the  young  leaf  is  yellowish,  but  below  and  in  the 
middle,  of  sappy  green.  Mignon  was  quite  right  to  long 
for  them. 

After  this  we  travelled  through  clean  and  well- worked  fields 
of  wheat,  planted  at  convenient  distances  with  olive-trees. 
A  soft  breeze  was  moving,  and  brought  to  the  light  the  silvery 
under-surfisuse  of  the  leaves,  as  the  branches  swayed  gently  t 
and  elegantly.  It  was  a  gray  morning ;  a  north  wind  pro^ 
mised  soon  to  dispel  all  the  clouds. 

Then  the  road  entered  a  valley  between  stony  but  weD- 
dressed  fields;  the  crops  of  the  most  beautiful  green.  At  cer- 
tain spots  one  saw  some  roomy  places,  paved,  and  surroimded 
with  low  walls ;  on  these  the  com,  which  is  never  carried  home 
in  sheaves,  is  thrashed  out  at  once.  The  valley  gradually 
narrows,  and  the  road  becomes  mountainous,  bare  rocks  of 
limestone  standing  on  both  sides  of  us.  A  violent  storm 
followed  us,  with  a  fall  of  sleet,  which  thawed  very  slowly. 

The  walls,  of  an  ancient  style,  built  alter  the  pattern 
of  net- work,  charmed  us  exceedingly.  On  the  heights 
the  soil  is  rocky,  but  nevertheless  planted  with  olive-trees 
wherever  there  is  the  smallest  patch  of  soil  to  receive  them. 
Next  we  drove  over  a  plain  covered  with  olive-trees,  and  then 
through  a  small  town.  We  here  noticed  altars,  ancient  tomb^ 
stones,  and  fragments  of  every  kind  built  up  in  the  walls  of 
the  pleasure-houses  in  the  gardens.  -  Then  the  lower  stones 
«f  ancient  villaSy  once  excellently  built,  but  now  filled  up 
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-with  earth,  and  overgrown  with  olives.  At  last  we  caught 
a  sight  of  Vesuvius,  with  a  doud  of  smoke  resting  on  its 
brow. 

Molo  di  Gaeta  greeted  us  again  with  the  richest  of  orange- 
trees;  we  remained  there  some  hours.  The  creek  before  the 
town,  which  the  tide  flows  up  to,  affords  one  the  finest 
of  views.  Following  the  line  of  coast,  on  the  right,  tiU  the  eye 
reaches  at  last  the  horn  of  the  crescent,  one  sees  at  a  mode- 
rate distance  the  fortress  of  Gaeta  on  the  rocks.  The  left 
bom  stretches  out  still  further,  presenting  to  the  beholder 
first  of  all  aline  of  mountains,  tben  Vesuvius,  and,  beyond 
all,  the  islands.     Ischia  lies  before  you  nearly  in  the  centre. 

On  the  shore  here  I  found,  for  Ibe  first  time  in  my  life,  a 
starfish,  and  an  echinus  thrown  up  by  the  sea ;  a  beautiful 
green  leaf,  (tethys  foliacea),  smooth  as  the  finest  bath  paper, 
and  other  remarkable  rubble-stones,  the  most  common  being 
limestone,  but  occasionally  also  serpentine,  jasper,  quartz-, 
granite,  breccian  pebbles,  porphyry,  marble  of  different 
kinds,  and  glass  of  a  blue  and  green  colour.  The  two  last- 
mentioned  specimens  are  scarcely  productions  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, lliey  are  probably  the  debris  of  ancient  buildings ; 
and  thus  we  have  seen  the  waves  before  our  eyes  playing^  with 
the  splendours  of  the  ancient  world.     We  tamed  awhile,  and 

E leased  ourselves  with  meditating  on  the  nature  of  man,  whose 
opes,  whether  in  the  civilized  or  savage  state,  are  so  soon 
di»eippointed. 

Departing  firom  Molo,  a  beautifiil  prospect  still  accompa- 
nies tiie  traveller,  even  after  his  quitting  the  sea ;  the  last 
glimpse  of  it  was  a  lovely  bay,  of  which  we  took  a  sketch.  We 
now  came  upon  a  good  fruit  country,  with  hedges  of  aloes. 
We  noticed  an  aqueduct  which  ran  from  the  mountains  over 
some  nameless  and  orderless  masses  of  ruins. 

Next  comes  the  ferry  over  the  Garigliano ;  after  crossing  it 
one  passes  through  tolerably  firuitful  districts,  till  we  reach 
the  mountains.  Nothing  striking.  At  length,  the  first  hill  of 
lava.  Here  begins  an  extensive  and  glorious  district  of  hill 
and  vale,  over  which  the  snowy  summits  are  towering  in  the 
distance.  On  the  nearest  eminence  lies  a  long  town,  which 
strikes  the  eye  with  an  agreeable  effect.  In  the  valley  lies 
S.  Agata,  a  considerable  inn,  where  a  cheerful  fire  was 
burning  in  a  chimney  arranged  as  a  cabinet;  however,  our 
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room  is  cold— no  wimdow,  only  Bhuttexsy  which  I  am  jvgt 
hastening  to  dose. 


Jfofles,  Feb,  25,  1787. 

And  heie  ve  are  happily  anived  «t  last,  and  with  good 
omens  enough.  Of  our  oay's  journey  thus  mudi  only.  We 
left  S.  Agata  with  sunxise,  a  Tiolent  north-east  wind  blow- 
ing on  our  backs,  which  oootinued  the  whole  day  through. 
It  was  not  till  noon  that  it  was  master  of  the  clouds.  We 
suffered  much  firom  the  cold. 

Our  road  again  lay  among  and  over  Toloanic  hDls,  among 
which  I  did  not  notioe  many  limestone  roclos.  At  last  we 
reached  the  plains  of  Capua,  and  shortly  afterwards  Capua 
itself^  where  we  halted  at  noon.  In  the  afternoon  a  beautiful 
but  flat  region  lay  stretched  befinre  us ;  the  road  is  broad, 
and  runs  tJburough  fields  of  green  com,  so  even  that  it  looked 
like  a  carpet,  and  was  at  least  a  span  high.  Aloi^  the  fields 
are  planted  rows  of  poplars^  ftx»n  wmcdi  ih&  branches  are 
lopped  to  a  great  height,  that  the  vines  may  run  up  them ; 
this  is  the  case  aU  the  way  to  NaaiMk^  The  soil  is  excellent, 
light,  loose,  and  well  worked,  llie  vine  stocks  are  of  extra- 
ordinary strength  and  hei^xt,  and  their  shoots  hang  in  festoons 
like  nets  from  tree  to  tree. 

Vesuvius  was  all  the  while  on  our  left  with  a  strong  smoke, 
and  I  felt  a  quiet  joy  to  think  that  at  last  I  beheld  with  my 
own  eyes  this  most  remarkable  object.  The  sky  became 
clearer  and  dearer,  and  at  length  Uxe  sun  shone  quite  hot  into 
our  narrow  rolling  lodging.  The  atmosphere  was  perfectly 
dear  and  bright  as  we  approached  Naples,  and  we  now  found 
oursdves,  in  truth,  in  quite  another  world.  The  houses, 
with  flat  roofe,  at  once  bespeak  a  different  climate ;  inwardly, 
perhaps,  they  may  not  be  very  comfortable.  Every  one  is 
m  the  streets,  or  sitting  in  the  sun  as  long  as  it  shines.  The 
Neapolitan  believes  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  Paradise, 
and  entertains  a  very  melancholy  opinion  of  our  northern 
lands.  Sempre  neve^  cato  di  Ugno,  gran  ignoranza^  ma 
danari  assai.  Such  is  the  picture  they  draw  of  our  condition. 
Interpreted  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  German  folk,  it  means— 
Always  snow,  wooden  houses,  great  ignorance,  but  money 
enough. 
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Naples  at  fint  sielit  kares  a  fiee,  cbeerfiil,  and  U^ely 
imprefisioii;  umnberiefls  beings  are  passing  and  repassing 
eaeh  eiher :  Hie  king  is  gane  hunting,  the  qfieGKkjiromiimg; 
and  80  thinga  coald  »ot  Ik  better. 


JVirpZ^«,  Monday,  FeL  26,  1787. 

^^  Alia  Loeanda  del  Sgr,  Moriconi  al  Largo  del  CoBteUor 
Under  this  address,  no  less  cheerM  than  high-sounding, 
letters  from  all  the  four  quarters  of  heaven  will  henceforSi 
find  us.  Bound  the  castle,  which  lies  by  the  sea,  there 
stretches  a  large  open  space,  which,  although  surrounded  on 
all  sides  wiHi  houses,  is  net  eidled  a  sqiiaFe  or  pimoM,  but  a 
largo,  or  espouse.  Peiliaps  the  name  is  derived  from 
ancient  times,  when  it  was  sffi  an  open  and  unenclosed 
country.  Here,  in  a  comer  liouse  on  one  side  of  the  Largo, 
we  haye  taken  up  our  lodgings  in  a  comer  room,  which 
commands  a  free  and  Hyely  yiew  of  the  ever  moving  sur&ce. 
An  iron  balcony  runs  before  several  wkidows,  and  even  round 
the  comer.  One  would  n&ver  leave  k,  if  the  sharp  wind 
Vfere  not  extremely  cutting. 

Hie  room  is  dieerCuIly  deeeraled,  especially  ihe  ogling, 
vfhose  arabasques  of  a  hundred  compartments  bear  witness  to 
the  proximity  of  Pompeii  and  Hercukmeum.  Now,  all  this  is 
very  well  and  very  fine ;  but  liiere  is  no  fire-place,  no 
chimney^  and  yet  Pebnuffy  exercises  even  here  its  rights. 
I  expressed  a  wub  fbr  somediing  to  warm  me.  Ihey  brought 
in  a  tripod  of  sufficient '  height  from  the  ground  fi>r  one  con- 
Tenientiy  to  hold  one's  hands  ovw  it ;  on  it  was  placed  a 
shallow  brazier,  full  of  extremely  fine  dkarooal  red-hot,  but 
covered  smoothly  over  with  ashes.  We  now  found  it  an 
advantage  to  be  able  to  manage  this  process  of  domestic 
economy ;  we  had  learned  that  at  Rome.  With  the  ring  of 
a  key,  fix>m  time  to  time»  one  cautiously  draws  away  the 
ashes  of  the  surfiice,  so  that  a  few  of  the  embers  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  free  air.  Were  you  impatiently  to  stir  up  the 
glowing  coals,  you  woidd  no  doubt  e^)erience  for  a  few 
moments  great  warmth,  but  you  would  in  a  short  time  exhaust 
the  fiid,  and  then  you  must  pay  a  certain  sum  to  have  the 
brasier  filled  again. 
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I  did  not  feel  quite  well,  and  could  have  wished  for  more 
of  ease  and  oonibrt.  A  reed  matting  was  all  there  was  to 
protect  one's  feet  from  the  stone  floor;  skins  are  not 
usual.  I  determined  to  put  on  a  sailor's  cloak  which  we  had 
brought  with  us  in  fun,  and  it  did  me  good  service,  especially 
when  I  tied  it  round  my  body  with  tiie  rope  of  my  box.  I 
must  have  looked  venr  comical,  something  between  a  sailor 
and  a  capuchin,  'mien  Tischbein  came  back  from  visiting 
some  of  his  friends,  and  foimd  me  in  this  dress,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  laughing. 

Naples,  Feb.  27,  1787. 
Yesterday  I  kept  quietly  at  home,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a 
slight  bodily  ailment.  To-day  has  been  a  regular  carouse, 
and  the  time  passed  rapidly  while  we  visited  the  most 
glorious  of  objects.  Let  man  talk,  describe  and  paint  as  he 
may — ^to  be  here  is  more  than  all.  The  shore,  the  creeks,  and 
the  bay,  Vesuvius,  the  city,  the  suburbs,  the  castles,  the 
atmosphere  !  In  ike  evening,  too,  we  went  into  the  Qxotto 
of  Fosilippo,  while  the  setting  sim  was  shining  into  it  from 
the  other  side.  I  can  pardon  all  who  lose  their  senses  in 
Naples,  and  remember  with  emotion  my  ^Either,  who  retained 
to  the  last  an  indelible  impression  of  those  objects  which 
to-day  I  have  cast  eyes  upon  for  the  first  time.  Just  as  it  is 
said,  that  people  who  have  once  seen  a  ghost,  are  never  after- 
wards seen  to  smile,  so  in  the  opposite  sense  it  may  be  said 
of  him,  that  he  never  could  become  perfectly  miserable,  so 
long  as  he  remembered  Naples.  According  to  my  &8hion, 
I  am  quite  still  and  calm,  and  when  anything  happens  too 
absurd,  only  make  large— -large  eyes. 


Naples,  F^.  28,  1787. 

To-day  we  visited  Philip  Hackert,  the  &mous  landscape- 
painter,  who  enjoys  the  special  confidence  and  peculiar  &vour 
of  the  king  and  the  queen.  A  wing  of  the  palace  Franca 
Villa  has  been  assigned  to  him,  which,  having  famished  it 
with  true  artistic  taste,  he  feels  great  satisfaction  in  in- 
habitiDg.  He  is  a  very  precise  and  prudent  personage, 
who,  with  untiring  indnBtiy,  manages,  neverthekss,  to  enjoy 
life. 
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After  that  we  took  a  sail,  and  saw  all  kinds  of  fish  and 
wonderful  shapes  drawn  out  of  the  waves.  The  day  was 
glorious;  the  tramontane  (north  winds)  tolerable. 


Naples,  March  1,  1787. 

Even  in  Rome  my  self-willed  hermit-lik^  humom:  was 
forced  to  assume  a  more  social  aspect  than  I  altogether  liked: 
no  doubt  it  appears  a  stAnge  beginning  to  go  into  the 
world  in  order  to  be  alone.  Accordingly  I  could  not  resist 
Prince  von  Waldeck,  who  most  kindly  mvited  me,  and  by 
his  rank  and  influence  has  procured  me  the  enjoyment  of 
many  privil^es.  We  had  scarcely  reached  Naples,  where 
he  has  been  residing  a  long  while,  when  he  sent  us  an  invita- 
tion to  pay  a  visit  with  him  to  PuzzuoH  and  the  neighbourhood. 
I  was  blinking  already  of  Vesuvius  for  to-day;  but  Tischbein 
has  forced  me  to  take  this  journey,  which,  agreeable  enough 
of  itself,  promises  from  the  flne  weather,  and  the  society  of 
a  perfect  gentleman,  and  well-educated  prince,  very  much 
both  of  pleasmre  and  proflt.  We  had  also  seen  in  Rome  a 
beautiful  lady,  who  with  her  husband,  is  inseparable  from  the 
Prince.  She  also  is  to  be  of  the  party ;  and  we  hope  for  a 
most  delightful  day. 

Moreover,  I  was  intimately  known  to  this  noble  society, 
having  met  them  previously.  The  Prince,  upon  our  first 
acquaintance^  had  asked  me  what  I  was  then  busy  with ;  and 
the  plan  of  my ''  Iphigenia  "  was  so  fresh  in  my  recollection,  that 
I  was  able  one  evening  to  relate  it  to  them  circumstantially. 
They  entered  into  it ;  still,  still  I  &ncied  I  could  observe  that 
something  livelier  and  wilder  was  expected  of  me. 

JEveninff. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  account  of  this  day.  Homkt 
often  ha3  the  cursory  reading  of  a  book,  which  irresistibly 
carries  one  with  it,  exercised  die  greatest  influence  on  a  man^s 
whole  life,  and  product  at  once  a  decisive  eflect,  which  neither 
a  second  perusal  nor  earnest  reflection  can  either  strengthen 
or  modify.  This  I  experienced  in  the  case  of  the  ^*  Sakuntala" ; 
and  do  not  gipeat  men  affect  us  somewhat  in  the  same  way  ?  A 
sail  to  PuzzuoH,  little  trips  by  land,  cheerful  walks  through 
the  most  wonderful  regions  in  tiie  world !  Beneath  the  purest 
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fkj  ihe  most  ticacherous  8oil ;  ruiiui  of  incoiiceiTBlile  opileace, 
oppressive,  and  saddening ;  boifing  waljera,  defts  exhaling  sul- 
phur, rocks  of  di^  defying  v^taUe  life,  bare  foitoddiag 
tracts,  and  then  at  List  on  all  sides  the  most  luxuriant  y^e- 
tation  seizing  eyery  spot  and  cranny  possible,  running  oyer 
eyery  lifeless  object,  ^ging  the  lakes  and  brooks,  and  nour- 
ishing a  glorious  wood  of  oak  on  the  brink  of  an  ancient 
crate^! 

And  thus  one  is  driven  boekwards  and  forwards  betwe^i 
nature  and  the  history  of  nations ;  one  wishes  jto  meditate,  and 
soon  feels  himself  quite  unfit  for  it.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
eyer,  the  living  lives  on  merrily,  with  a  joyousness  which  we 
too  would  share.  Educated  persons,  belonging  to  the  world  and 
the  world's  ways,  but  warned  by  serious  events,  -become,  never- 
theless, diqrased  for  reflection.  A  boundless  view  of  eartk^ 
sea,  and  sky, — and  then  called  away  to  the  side  of  ayoui^  and 
amiable  lady,  accustomed  and  delighted  to  receive  homage. 

Amidst  all  this  giddy  excitement,  however,  I  fiiiied  not 
to  make  many  notes.  The  fiiture  reduction  of  these  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  hy  the  map  we  consulted  on  the  spot,  and 
by  a  hasty  sketch  of  Tischbein's.  To-day  it  is  not  possible  fbt 
me  to  make  the  least  addition  to  these. 


March  2. 
Thxursday  I  ascended  Vesuvius,  although  the  weather  was 
unsettled,  and  the  summit  of  the  mountain  smrounded  by 
clouds.  I  took  a  carriage  as  far  as  Resina,  and  then,  on  ^e 
back  of  a  mule,  began  the  ascent,  haying  vineyards  on  both 
sides.  Next,  on  foot,  I  crossed  the  lava  of  the  year  '71,  on  the 
sur&ce  of  which  a  fine  but  compact  moss  was  already  growing ; 
then  upwards  on  the  side  of  the  lava.  The  hut  of  the  hermit 
on  the  height,  was  on  my  left  hand.  After  this  we  climbed  the 
Ash- hill,  which  is  wearisome  walking ;  two-thirds  of  the  sum- 
mit were  enveloped  in  clouds.  At  last  we  reached  the  andent 
crater,  now  filled  up,  where  we  found  recent  lava,  only  two 
months  and  fourteen  days  old,  and  also  a  e£ght  streak  of  only 
five  days,  which  was,  however,'  already  cold.  Passing  over 
these,  we  next  ascended  a  height  which  had  been  thrown  up 
by  volcanic  action ;  it  was  smoking  fi^om  all  its  points.  As 
the  smoke  rolled  away  from  us,  I  essayed  to  approach  the 
crater;    scarcely,  however,  had   we    taken    fifty  steps  in 


-Ab  steam,  wlien  it  became  so  ixmsd  ^toBt  I  emdd  sesin^ 
see  my  shoes,  ft  wsa  to  »o  pwpose  ^kat  we  held  sniff 
contmnally  befbre  otur  nostrikr.  My  gui^  had  disappeared; 
and  the  footing  on  ^he  kiTa  lately  thiown  up  ^ma  t€fy  tmgleady, 
I  therefore  Ihou^t  it  right  to  tor  ound,  ajid  to  reserve 
ibe  sight  fbr  a  finer  day,  and  for  less  of  smoke.  However,  I 
now  ^ow  how  diffictdt  it  is  to  breaihe  in  sueh  an  atmos|tere. 

Otherwise,  the  moimtain  was  quite  stlQ.  There  was  no 
ffcame,^  no  roarxi^,  no  stones  thrown  up-*-all  wkaeh  it  tenally 
does  at  most  times.  I  lecennoitered  it  weii,  wilii  the  inetentkin 
of  regttlarly  storming  it  as  soon  as  the  weatiMr  shall  improf«. 

The  specimens  of  la^m  that  I  :feund,  were  mostly  o£  wdl- 
known  kinds.  I  noticed,  however,  a  phenxmenon  whidn 
appeared  to  me  extremely  strange,  which  I  intend  to  examine 
again  still  more  closely,  and  also  to  consult  connoisseurs  and 
coHeotcvs  upon  it.  It  is  a  stalaetite  incnutation  of  a  part  of 
the  toloanic  limaidi,  which  has  been  thrown  down,  aiid  now 
rearsitselfin  the  centre  of  the  old  du^ed^up  crater.  This  mass 
of  solid  greyish  i^talactijte  appeals  to  faa^e  been  ibn&ed  by  tiie 
sublimation  of  the  Tory  finest  volcanie  eTapocation^  witibo«t  the 
co-4)peratKon  of  either  moistcive  <€«  fesion.  It  will  lumifih 
occasion  for  fbrther  tiniddag. 

To-day,  the  Srd  of  Mwreh,  tiie  aky  is  covered  with  <dood8, 
and  a  sirocco  is  Howing.    iW  pest-day,  good  weather. 

A  v^ry  strange  medOey^f  men,  beavit&d  houses,  and  mosi 
singular  fie^es  are  here  to  be  seen  in  abondaace. 

Of  the  situation  of  the  city,  and  of  its  glories,  which  ha^e 
been  so  often  desmbed  and  oonmended,  not  a  word  from  me. 
**  Vede  Napoli  e  poi  muofiy"  is  the  cry  here,    ^'  See  Najdes, 

and  die."  ^ 

Na^,  March  5j  1787. 

That  no  Neapoiitwi  wiH  aliow  the  menia  of  his  city  to  be 
questioned,  that  their  poets  should  sing  in  extrayagant  hypesv 
bole  of  the  bles^aigs  of  its  site,  are  not  matters  to  quarrel 
about,  even  though  a  pair  of  Vesayinses  stood  in  its  neighbour* 
hood.  Here  one  can  almost  east  aside  all  remembrances,  ey^a 
of- Home.  As  compajred  with  this  free«  open  situation,  the 
capital  of  the  world,  in  the  basiin  of  the  Tiber,  koks  like. a 
<doister  buBt  on  a  bad  site. 

The  sea,  with  its  yessels,  and  thcar  destinations,  jHresenls 
wheily  new  matters  tot  reflection.    The  fidgate  lor  Faknao 
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started  3re8terday,  with  a  gtrong,  direct,  north,  wind.  This  time 
it  certainly  will  not  be  more  than  six-and-thirty  hours  on  the 
passage.  With  what  longing  did  I  not  watch  the  full  sails  as 
the  vessel  passed  between  Capri  and  Cape  Minerva,  until  at 
kst  it  disappeared.  Who  could  see  one's  beloved  thus  sailing 
away  and  survive  ?  The  sirocco  (south  wind)  is  now  blowing ; 
if  the  wind  becomes  stronger,  the  breakers  over  the  Mole  will 
be  glorious. 

To-day  being  Friday,  is  the  grand  promenade  of  the  nobi- 
lity, when  every  one  msplays  his  equipages,  and  especially  his 
stud.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  see  finer  horses  anywhere 
than  in  Naples.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have  felt  an 
interest  in  tiiese  animals. 


Naplesy  March  3,*17S7. 

Here  you  have  a  few  leaves,  as  reporters  of  the  enter- 
tainment I  have  met  with  in  this  place;  also  a  comer 
of  the  cover  of  your  letter,  stained  with  smoke,  in  testi- 
mony of  its  having  been  with  me  on  Vesuvius.  You  must 
not,  however,  &ncy,  either  in  your  waking  thoughts  or  in 
your  dreams,  that  I  am  surrounded  by  perils;  be  assured 
that  wherever  I  venture,  there  is  no  more  danger  than  on  the 
road  to  Belvedere.  The  earth  is  everywhere  tihe  Lord's;  mav 
be  well  said  in  reference  to  such  .objects.  I  never  seek 
adventure  out  of  a  mere  rage  for  singularity ;  but  even  because 
I  am  most  cool,  and  can  catch  at  a  glance,  the  peculiarities  of  : 
any  object,  I  may  well  do  and  venture  more  than  many  others.  I 

The  passage  to  Sicily  is  anything  but  dangerous.  A  few  days 
ago,  the  frigate  sailed  for  Palermo  with  a  favorable  breeze 
from  the  north,  and,  leaving  Capri  on  the  right,  has,  no  doubt, 
accomplished  the  voyage  in  six-and-thirty  hours.  In  all  such 
expeditions,  one  finds  the  danger  to  be  £ar  less  in  reality  than,  | 

at  a  distance,  one  is  apt  to  imagine. 

Of  earthquakes,  there  is  not  at  present  a  vestige  in  Lower 
Italy ;  in  the  upper  provinces  Rimini  and  its  neighbourhood 
has  lately  suffered.  Thus  the  earth  has  strange  humours,  and 
people  talk  of  earthquakes  here  just  as  we  do  of  wind  and 
weather,  and  as  in  Thuringia  they  talk  of  conflagrations. 

I  am  delighted  to  find  that  you  are  now  fanuliar  with  the 
two  editions  of  my  ''  Iphigenia,''  but  still  more  pleased  should  I 
be  had  you  been  more  sensible  of  the  difference  between  thm. 
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I  know  what  I  liave  done  for  it,  and  may  well  speak  thereof, 
since  I  feel  that  I  eould  make  still  Airther  improTements.  If  it 
be  a  bliss  to  enjoy  the  good,  it  is  still  greater  happiness  to  dis- 
cern the  better ;  forin  art  the  best  only  is  jgood  enough.  M 

Naples,  March  5,  1787. 

We  spent  the  second  Sunday  of  Lent  in  visiting  church 
after  church.  As  in  Rome  all  is  highly  solemn  ;  so  here  every 
hour  is  merry  and  cheerful.  The  Neapolitan  school  of  painting, 
too,  can  only  be  understood  in  Naples.  One  is  astonished  to 
see  the  whole  front  of  a  church  painted  from  top  to  bottom. 
Over  the  door  of  one,  Christ  is  driving  out  of  the  temple  the 
buyers  and  sellers,  who,  terribly  frightened,  are  nimbly  hud- 
dling up  their  wares,  and  hurrying  down  the  steps  on  both 
sides.  In  another  church,  there  is  a  room  over  the  entrance, 
which  is  richly  ornamented  with  frescoes  representing  the 
deprivation  of  Heliodorus.  ^  Luca  Giordano  must  indeed  have 
painted  rapidly,  to  fill  such  large  areas  in  a  lifetime.  The 
pulpit,  too,  is  here  not  always  a  mere  cathedra,  as  it  is  in  other 
places, — a  place  where  one  only  may  teach  at  a  time ;  but  a 
gallery.  Along  one  of  these  I  once  saw  a  Capuchin  walking 
backwards  and  forwards,  and,  now  from  one  end,  now  from 
another,  reproaching  the  people  with  their  sins.  What  had 
he  not  to  tell  them ! 

But  neither  to  be  told  nor  to  be  described  is  the  glory  of 
a  night  of  the  full  moon  such  as  we  have  enjoyed  here,  wan- 
dering through  the  streets  and  squares  and  on  the  quay,  with 
its  long  promenade,  and  then  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
beach ;  one  felt  really  possessed  with  the  feeling  of  the  infinity 
of  space.     So  to  dream  is  really  worth  all  trouble. 

Naples,  March  5,  1787. 

I  made  to-day  the  acquaintance  of  an  excellent  individual, 
and  I  must  briefly  give  you  a  general  description  of  him.  It 
is  the  Chevalier  Filangieri,  famous  for  his  work  on  legislation. 
He  belongs  to  those  noble  young  men  who  wish  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  the  moderate  liberty  of  mankind.  In  his  bearing 

•  Heliodorus,  Bishop  of  Tricca,  in  Thessaly,  in  the  fonrth  century,  author 
of  the  "  (Ethiopics,  or,  the  Amours  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,"  was, 
it  10  said,  deprived  of  his  bishopric  for  writing  tiiis  work. — ^A.  W.  M. 

Vol.  II.  2  s 
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you  recognise  at  onoe  tbe  «oldier,  the  cheTalier,  aad  the  man 
of  the  woiid ;  bat  this  appesroDee  is  softened  by  an  expres- 
flion  of  tender  moral  sensibility,  which  is  di£^ed  over  his 
whole  countenance,  and  shines  fort^  most  agreeably  in  his 
character  and  conversation;  he  is,  moreover,  heartily  at- 
tached to  his  sovereign  and  country,  even  though  he  cannot 
approve  of  all  that  goes  on.  He  is  ako  oppressed  wiiih  a 
ieur  of  Joseph  II.  The  idea  of  a  despot,  even  though  it  only 
floats  as  a  j^iantora.  in  the  air,  excites  the  apprehensions  of 
every  noble-minded  man.  He  spoke  to  me  without  reserve, 
of  what  Naples  had  to  fear  from  him  ;  but  in  particular  he 
was  delighted  to  speak  of  Montesquieu,  Beccaria,  and  of  Bome 
of  his  own  writings — ^all  in  the  same  spiiit  of  the  best  will,  and 
of  a  heart  full  of  youthful  enthusiasm  to  do  good.  And  yet  he 
aaay  one  day  be  classed  with  the  Thirty.  He  has  also  made  me 
acquainted  withan  old  writer,  from  whose  inexhaustible  depths 
tfa^  new  Italian  Mends  of  legislation  derive  intense  encou- 
ragement and  edification.  He  is  called  Qiambattista  Yico,  and 
is  preferred  even  to  Montesquieu.  Afiber  a  hasty  perusal  of  his 
book,  which  was  lent  to  me  as  a  sacred  deposit,  I  laid  it 
down,  saying  to  myselF,  Here  are  sybiUine  anticipations  of 
good  and  right,  which  once  must,  or  ought  to  be,  realised, 
drawn  apparently  from  a  serious  contemplation  both  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present.  It  is  well  when  a  nation  possesses 
such  a  forefather :  the  Gennans  will  one  day  receive  a  similar 
codex  from  Mamann* 


Nixples,  March  6,  1787. 

Most  reluctantly,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  good-fellowship,  Tiscdi- 
bein  accompanied  me  to-day  to  Vesuvius.  To  him — ^die  artist 
of  form,  who  concerns  himself  with  none  but  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  human  and  animal  shapes,  and  one  also  whose  taste 
and  judgment  lead  to  humanise  even  tbe  formless  rock  and 
landscape, — such  a  frightful  and  shapeless  conglomeration  of 
matter,  which,  moreover,  is  continually  preying  on  itself,  and 
proclaiming  war  against  every  idea  of  the  beautiful,  must  have 
appeared  utterly  abominable. 

We  started  in  twocaleches,  as  we  'lid  not  trust  ourselves  to 
drive  through  the  crowd  and  whirl  of  the  city.  The  drivers  kept 
up  an  incessant  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voice  whenever  dcHv 
keys  with  their  loads  of  wood  or  rubbish,  or  xoUing  caleohep 
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met  nfi,  or  else  warning  the  porters  with  their  biirdens,  or 
other  pedestrians,  whether  children  or  old  people  to  get  out 
of  the  way.  All  the  while,  however,  they  droii^  at  a  sharp 
trot,  without  the  least  stop  or  check. 

As  yoxi  get  into  the  remoter  suburbs  and  gardens,  ^e 
road  soon  begins  to  show  «igns  of  a  Plutonic  action.  Far 
as  we  had  not  had  rain  for  a  long  time,  the  naturally  oyer- 
^een  leaves  weze  covered  with  a  thick  gray  and  ashy  dust; 
so  that  the  glorious  blue  sky,  and  the  scorching  fiun  winch 
jshone  down  upon  us,  were  liie  only  signs  that  we  were  fitill 
among  the  living. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent,  we  were  reeeived  by  two 
guides,  one  old,  the  other  young,  but  both  active  fellows. 
The  first  pulled  me  up  the  patili,  the  c^her  Tischbein,— ^ 
pulled  I  say,  for  these  guides  are  girded  roTuid  the  waist 
with  a  leathern  belt,  which  the  traveller  takes  hold  of,  and 
being  drawn  up  by  his  guide,  makes  his  way  the  easier  with  foot 
and  staff.  In  this  manner  we  reached  the  flat  from  which  the 
cone  rises :  towards  the  north  lay  the  ruins  of  the  Somma. 

A  glance  westwards  over  the  country  beneaHi  us,  removed^ 
as  well  as  a  bath  could,  all  feeling  of  exhaustion  and  &tigue,  and 
we  now  went  round  the  ever-smoking  cone,  as  it  threw  out  its 
stones  and  ashes.  Wherever  the  space  allowed  of  our  viewing 
it  at  a  sufficient  distance,  it  appeared  a  grand  and  elevating 
spectade.  In  the  first  place,  a  violent  thundering  toned  forth 
from  its  deepest  abyss,  then  stones  of  larger  and  smaller  sizes 
were  showered  into  the  air  by  thousands,  and  enveloped  by  clouds 
of  ashes.  The  greatest  part  fell  again  into  the  gorge ;  the  rest 
of  the  fragments,  receiving  a  lateral  inclination,  and  fEdlingon 
the  outside  of  the  crater,  made  a  marvellous  rumbling  noise. 
First  of  all  the  larger  masses  plumped  against  the  side,  and 
rebounded  with  a  dull  heavy  soimd ;  tiien  the  smaller  came 
rattling  down ;  and  last  of  all,  dri^skd  a  shower  of  ashes. 
All  this  took  place  at  regular  intervals,  which  by  slowly  eoimt- 
ing,  we  were  able  to  measure  pretty  accurately. 

Between  the  Somma,  however,  and  the  cone  the  space  is 
narrow  enough ;  moreover,  several  stones  fell  around  us,  and 
made  the  circuit  anything  but  agreeable.  Tischbein  now  felt 
more  disgusted  than  ever  with  Vesuvius,  as  the  monster,  not 
content  with  being  hateful,  showed  an  inclination  to  beeome 
mischievous  also. 

2  £  2 
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As,  however,  the  presence  of  danger  generally  exercises  on 
man  a  kind  of  attraction,  and  calls  forth  a  spirit  of  oppositicm  in 
the  human  breast  to  defy  it,  I  bethought  myself  tJiat,  in  the 
interval  of  the  eruptions,  it  would  be  possible  to  climb  up  the 
cone  to  the  crater,  and  to  get  back  before  it  broke  out  again. 
I  held  a  council  on  this  point  with  our  guides  under  one  of 
the  overhanging  rocks  of  the  Somma,  where,  encamped  in 
safety,  we  refreshed  ourselves  with  the  provisions  we  had 
brought  with  us.  The  younger  guide  was  willing  to  run  the 
risk  with  me ;  we  stuffed  our  hats  full  of  linen  and  silk 
handkerchief,  and,  staff  in  hand,  we  prepared  to  start,  I 
holding  on  to  his  girdle. 

The  little  stones  were  yet  rattling  around  us,  and  the  ashes 
still  drizzling,  as  the  stalwart  youth  hurried  forth  with  me 
across  the  hot  glowing  rubble.  We  soon  stood  on  the  brink 
of  the  vast  chasm,  the  smoke  of  which,  although  a  gentle  air 
was  bearing  it  away  from  us,  unfortunately  veiled  the  interior 
of  the  crater,  which  smoked  all  round  from  a  thousand 
crannies.  At  intervals,  however,  we  caught  sight  through 
the  smoke  of  the  cracked  walls  of  the  rock,  l^e  view  was 
neither  instructive  nor  delightful;  but  for  the  very  reason 
that  one  saw  nothing,  one  lingered  in  the  hope  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  something  more ;  and  so  we  forgot  our  slow 
counting.  We  were  standing  on  a  narrow  ridge  of  the  vast 
abyss :  of  a  sudden  the  thunder  pealed  aloud ;  we  ducked  our 
heads  involuntarily,  as  if  that  would  have  rescued  us  from  the 
precipitated  masses.  The  smaller  stones  soon  rattled,  and 
without  considering  that  we  had  again  an  interval  of  cessa- 
tion before  us,  and  only  too  much  rejoiced  to  have  outstood 
the  danger,  we  rushed  down  and  reached  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  together  with  the  drizzling  ashes,  which  pretty  thickly 
covered  our  heads  and  shoulders. 

Tischbein  was  heartily  glad  to  see  me  again.  After  a 
little  scolding  and  a  little  refreshment,  I  was  able  to  give  my 
especial  attention  to  the  old  and  new  lava.  And  here  the 
elder  of  the  guides  was  able  to  instruct  m!e  accurately  in  the 
signs  by  which  the  age  of  the  several  strata  was  indicated. 
The  older  were  already  covered  with  ashes,  and  rendered 
quite  smooth  ;  the  newer,  especially  those  which  had  cooled 
slowly,  presented  a  singular  appearance.  As,  sliding  along, 
they  carried  away  with  them  the  solid  objects  which  lay  o« 
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the  surface,  it  necessarily  happened  that  from  time  to  time  se- 
veral would  come  into  contact  with  each  other,  and  these  again 
being  swept  still  further  by  the  molten  stream,  and  pushed  one 
over  the  other,  would  eventually  form  a  solid  mass  with  won- 
derful jags  and  comers,  still  more  strange  even  than  the  some- 
what similarly  formed  piles  of  the  icebergs.  Among  this  :^ed 
and  waste  matter  I  found  many  great  rocks,  which,  being 
struck  with  a  hammer,  present  on  the  broken  £Eice  a  perfect 
resemblance  to  the  primeval  rock  formation.  The  guides 
maintained  that  these  were  old  lava  from  the  lowest  depths 
of  the  mountain,  which  are  very  often  thrown  up  by  the 
volcano. 


Upon  our  return  to  Naples,  we  noticed  some  small  houses 
of  only  one  story,  and  of  a  remarkable  appearance  and 
singular  build,  without  windows,  and  receiving  all  their 
hght  from  the  doors,  which  opened  on  the  road.  The  inha- 
bitants sit  before  them  at  the  door  from  the  morning  to  the 
night,  when  they  at  last  retire  to  their  holes. 


The  city,  which  in  the  evening  is  all  of  a  tumult,  though  of 
a  different  kind  from  the  day,  extorted  from  me  the  wish 
tiiat  I  might  be  able  to  stay  here  for  some  time,  in  order  to 
sketch  to  the  best  of  my  powers  the  moving  scene.  It  will 
not,  however,  be  possible. 


Naples^  Wednesday,  March  7,  1787. 

This  week  Tischbein  has  shown  to  me,  and  without  reserve 
commented  upon,  the  greater  part  of  the  artistic  treasures  of 
Naples.  An  excellent  judge  and  drawer  of  animals,  he  had 
long  before  called  my  attention  to  a  horse's  head  in  brass  in 
the  Palace  Columbrano :  we  went  there  to-day.  This  relic  of 
art  is  placed  in  the  court  right  opposite  the  gateway,  in  a 
niche  over  a  well,  and  reaUy  excites  one's  astonishment. 
What  must  have  been  the  effect  of  the  whole  head  and  body 
together  }  The  perfect  horse  must  have  been  &r  larger  than 
those  at  S.  Mark*s :  moreover,  the  head  alone,  when  closely 
viewed,  enables  you  distinctly  to  recognise  and  admire  the 
character  and  spirit  of  the  animal,     ^"he  splendid  frontal 
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bones,  the  snorting  nostrils,  the  pricked  ears,  the  stifTmane, 
•—a  strong,  excited,  and  spirited  creature ! 

We  turned  round  to  notice  a  female  statue  which  stands  in 
a  niche  over  the  gateway.  It  has  been  abeadj  described  by 
Wiuckelmann  as  an  imitation  of  a  dancing  girl,  with  the 
remark,  that  such  artistes  represent  to  us  in  living^  more- 
ment,  and  under  the  greatest  variety,  that  beauty  of  form 
which  the  masters  of  statuary  exhibit  in  the  (as  it  were) 
petrified  nymphs  and  goddesses.  It  is  very  light  and  beau- 
tiful ;  the  head,  which  had  been  broken  off,  has  been  skilftdly 
set  on  again :  otherwise  it  is  nowise  injured,  and  most  assu- 
redly deserves  a  better  place. 


Naples. 

To-day  I  recdived  your  dear  letter  of  the  16th  February; 
only,  keep  on  writing;  I  have  made  arraug^mentfrfor  the  for- 
warding of  my  letters,  and  I  shall  continue  to  do  so,  if  I  move 
further.  Quite  strange  does  it  seem  to  me  to  read  that  my 
friends  do  not  often  see  each  other  ;  and  yet  perhaps  nothing 
is  more  common  than  for  men  not  to  meet  who  are  living  close 
together. 

The  weather  here  has  become  dull :  a  change  is  at  hand. 
Spring  is  commencing,  and  we  shall  soon  have  some  rainy  } 

days.     The  summit  of  Vesuvius  has  not  been  dear  since  I  i 

paid  it  a  visit.  These  few  last  nights  flames  have  been  seen  to> 
issue  from  it ;  to-day  it  is  keeping  itself  quiet,  and  therefore 
more  violent  eruptions  are  expected. 

The  storms  of  these  last  few  days  have  shown  to  us  a 
glorious  sea;  it  is  at  such  times  that  the  waves  may  be  j 

studied  in  their  worthiest  style  and  shape.    Nature,  indeed^  i 

is  the  only  book  which  presents  important  matter  on  aU  its^ 
pages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theatres  have  ceased  to  fur- 
nish any  amusement.  During  Lent  nothing  but  opeacas, 
which  differ  in  no  respect  from  more  profene  ones  but  by  the 
absence  of  ballets  between  the  acts;  in  all  other  respects 
they  are  as  gay  as  possible.  In  the  theatre  of  S.  Carlo  they 
are  representing  ttae  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar :  to  me  it  is  only  a  great  raree-show ;  my  taste 
is  quite  spoQt  for  such  things. 

To-day  we  were  with  the  Prince  von  Waldeck  at  Capo  di 


Honte,  wfaE'ie  there  is  a  gi^at  eoUectioii  of  ptuntmga,  coins, 
fcc.  It  is  not  irell  an-anged,  but  the  things  themselvet  are 
abore  praise  :  ve  cui  now  correct  and  confirm  many  tiadi- 
tiiHial  ideas.  Those  ooine,  gems,  and  vases  Miich,  like  the 
stunted  citron-trees,  conte  to  us  in  the  north  one  by  oaa, 
have  tjiiite  a  different  look  here  in  the  mass,  and,  so  to  speak, 
in  their  own  hraie  and  native  soil.  For  where  works  of  art 
ate  rare,  their  very  raritr  gives  them  a  value  ;  here  we  learn 
to  treasure  none  but  the  mtrinsically  valuable. 

A  very  high  price  is  at  ^«6ent  given  for  Etruscan  vases. 
and  certainly  beautiful  and  excellent  pieces  are  to  be  foimd 
among  them.  Not  a  traveller  but  wishes  to  possess  some 
specimen  or  other  of  them ;  one  does  not  seem  to  value 
money  here  at  the  same  rate  as  at  home  :  I  fear  that  I 
myseLT  shall  yet  be  tempted. 


JVbpIn,  I'iidatf,  March  9,  1787. 

This  is  the  pleasant  x^art  of  travelling,  that  even  ordinary 
matters,  by  their  novelty  and  unexpectedness,  often  acquire 
the  appear^ice  of  an  adventure.  As  I  came  back  from  Capo  di 
Monte,  I  paid  an  evening  visit  to  Filangieri,  and  saw  sitting 
on  the  sofa,  by  the  side  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  a  lady 
^ose  external  appearance  seemed  to  agree  but  little  with  the 
fiuniliarity  and  easy  manner  she  indulged  in.  In  a  light, 
striped,  mlk  gown  of  very  ordinary  texture,  and  a  most  sin- 
gular cap,  by  way  of  head-dress,  hat  of  a  pretty  figure,  she 
looked  l^e  some  poor  dressmaker  who,  taken  up  with  the 
caie  of  adorning  the  persons  of  others,  had  little  time  to 
bestow  on  her  own  external  appearance ;  such  people  are  so 
accustomed  tu  expect  their  labours  to  be  remvinerated,  that 
tiiey  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  working  gratis  for  themselves. 
She  did  not  allow  her  gossip  to  be  at  all  checked  by  my  arrival, 
but  went  on  talking  of  a  number  of  ridiculous  adventures  wluch 
had  happened  to  her  that  day,  or  which  had  be^i  occasioned 
by  her  own  bruiqiierie  and  impetuosity. 

The  lady  of  me  house  wished  to  help  me  to  get  in  a  word 
or  two,  and  spoke  of  the  beautifid  ate  of  Capo  di  Monte,  and 

(^  the  treaanrFM  thfqv.       TTnon  thin  tko  IitpIv  \iiAb  iinnuio-  nn 
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ninning  to  the  door,  said,  as  she  passed  me,  *'  The  Filax^eii 
are  coming  one  of  these  days  to  dine  with  me— I  hope  to 
see  you  also."  She  was  gone  before  I  could  say  yes.  I  noyv 
learnt  that  she  was  the  Princess  ,  a  near  relative  to  the 

master  of  the  house.*  The  Filangieri  were  not  rich,  and  lived 
in  a  becoming  but  moderate  style  ;  and  such  I  presumed  was 
the  case  with  my  little  Princess,  especially  as  such  titles  are 
anything  but  rare  in  Naples.  I  set  down  the  name,  and  the 
day  and  hour,  and  left  them,  without  any  doubt  but  that  I 
«hoidd  be  foimd  at  the  right  place  in  due  tmie. 


Naples^  Sunday^  March  11,  1787.     . 

As  my  stay  in  Naples  cannot  be  long,  I  take  the  most  remote 
points  first  of  all — ^the  near  throw  themselves,  as  it  were,  in 
one*s  way.  I  have  been  with  Tischbein  to  Pompeii,  and  on 
our  road  all  those  glorious  prospects  which  were  already  well 
known  to  us  from  many  a  landscape  drawing,  lay  right  and 
left,  dazzling  us  by  their  number  and  unbroken  succession. 

Pompeii  amazes  one  by  its  narrowness  and  littleness ;  con- 
fined streets,  but  perfectly  straight,  and  fiimished  on  both 
sides  with  a  foot  pavement ;  little  houses  without  windows,  the 
rooms  being  lit  only  by  the  doors,  which  opened  on  the  atrium  & 

and  the  galleries.     Even  the  public  edifices,  the  tomb  at  the  j 

gate,  a  temple,  and  also  a  villa  in  its  neighbourhood,  are  like 
models  and  dolls'  houses,  rather  than  real  buildings.  The 
xooms,  corridors,  galleries  and  all,  are  painted  with  bright 
and  cheerful  colours,  the  wall  surfaces  uniform ;  in  the  middle 
some  elaborate  painting  (most  of  these  have  been  removed) ;  on 
the  borders    and  at  the   comers,  light  tasteful  arabesques,  j 

terminating  in  the  pretty  figures  of  nymphs  or  children;  while  ' 

in  others,  from  out  of  garlands  of  flowers,  beasts,  wild  and 
tame,  are  issuing.  Thus  does  the  city,  which  first  of  all  the 
hot  shower  of  stones  and  ashes  overwhelmed,  and  afterguards 
the  excavators  plundered,  still  bear  witness,  even  in  its  pre- 
sent utterly  desolate  state,  to  a  taste  for  painting  and  the 
arts  common  to  the  whole  people,  of  which  the  most  enthusi- 
astic dilettante  of  the  present  day  has  neither  idea  nor  feeling, 
^and  so  misses  not. 

*  Filangieri's  sister. 
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When  one  considers  the  distance  of  this  town  fix«n  Veau- 
tIus,  it  is  clear  that  the  Tolcanic  matter  which  overwhelmed 
it  could  not  have  been  carried  hither  either  by  any  sudden 
impetus  of  the  mountaio,  or  by  the  wind.  We  must  rather 
suppose  that  these  stones  and  ashes  had  been  floating  for  a 
time  in  the  air,  like  clouds,  until  at  last  they  fell  upon  the 
doomed  city. 

In  order  to  form  a  clear  and  precise  idea  of  this  event,  one 
has  only  to  think  of  a  mountain  village  buried  in  snow.  The 
spaces  between  the  houses,  and  indeed  the  crushed  houses 
themselves,  were  filled  up ;  however,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  of  tbe  mason-work  may,  at  different  points,  have  peeped 
above  the  surthce,  and  in  this  way  have  excited  the  notice 
of  those  by  whom  the  hill  was  broken  up  for  vineyards 
aud  gardens.  And,  no  doubt,  many  an  owner,  on  dicing 
up  his  own  portion,  must  have  made  valuable  gleanings.  Se- 
TCial  rooms  were  found  quite  empty,  and  in  the  comer  of  one 
a  heap  of  ashes  was  ol^rved,  under  which  a  quantity  of 
household  articles  and  works  of  art  was  concealed. 

The  strange,  and  in  some  degree  unpleasant  impression 
which  this  mummied  city  leaves  on  the  mind,  we  got  rid 
of,  as,  sitting  in  the  arbour  of  a  little  inn  close  to  the  sea 
(where  we  dispatched  a  frugal  meal),  we  revelled  in  the  blue 
sky,  the  glaring  ripple  of  the  sea,  and  tie  bright  sunshine  ;  and 
(Perished  a  hope  that,  when  the  vine-leaf  should  again  cover 
the  hill,  we  might  all  be  able  to  pay  it  a  second  visit,  and 
once  more  enjoy  ourselvra  together  on  tbe  same  spot. 

As  we  approached  the  city,  we  again  came  upon  tbe  little  cot- 
tages, which  now  appeared  to  us  perfectly  to  resemble  tbose  in 
Pompeii.  We  obtained  permission  to  enter  one,  and  found  it 
extremely  clean — neatly-platted  rush-bottomed  chairs,  a  buffet, 
covered  all  over  with  gilding,  or  painted  with  variegated 
flowers,  and  highly  Tamished.  Thus,  after  so  many  centuries, 
and  such  numberless  changes,  this  country  instils  into  its 
inhabitants  the  same  customs  and  habits  of  lile,  the  same  incli- 
nations and  tastes. 

Naples,  Monday,  March  12,  1787. 
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day.  All  tends  ta  this  ozBe  eonchisioiL :  tlist  a  higfaly-fitTored 
land,  which  faraiahes  in  abnndanoe  the  chief  neceasaries  of 
exiBtenoe,  producea  men  also  of  a  happy  disposition,  who,  with- 
out  trouble  or  anxiety,  trust  to  to-morrow  to  bring  them  wliat 
to-day  has  been  wantii^,  and  consequnitly  live  on  in  a  light- 
hearted  careless  sort  of  hfe.  Momentary  gratification,  moderate 
enjoyments,  a  passing  sorrow,  and  a  cheerful  resignation ! 

The  morning  has  been  cold  and  damp,  with  a  little  rain.  In 
my  walk  I  came  upon  a  spot  where  the  great  slabs  of  the 
pavement  appeared  swept  quite  clean.  To  my  great  surprise 
I  saw,  on  this  smooth  and  eren  spot,  a  number  of  ragged  boys 
squatting  in  a  cirde,  and  spreading  out  their  hands  over  the 
gpround,  as  if  to  warm  them.  At  first  I  took  it  to  be  some 
game  that  they  were  pla3dng ;  when,  however,  I  noticed  the 
perfect  s^iousness  and  composure  of  their  countenances,  with 
an  expression  on  it  of  a  gratified  want,  I  therefore  put  my 
brains  to  the  utmost  stretch,  bat  they  refiised  to  enUghten  me 
as  I  desired.  I  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  ask  what  it  oould 
be  that  had  induced  these  little  imps  to  take  up  this  strange 
position,  and  had  collected  them  in  so  regular  a  circle. 

Upon  this  I  was  informed  tibat  a  neighbourii^  EHnith  had 
been  heating  the  tire  of  a  wheel,  and  ihat  this  is  done  in  the 
Mbwing  manner :-— The  iron  tire  is  laid  on  the  payement,  and 
around  is  as  much  oak  chips  as  is  considered  sufScient  to 
soften  the  iron  to  the  required  degree.  Hie  lighted  wood 
bums  away,  the  tire  is  riveted  to  the  wheel,  and  the  ashes 
carefully  swept  up.  The  litde  vagabonds  take  advantage  of 
the  heat  communicated  to  the  pavement,  and  do  not  leaye  the 
spot  till  they  have  drawn  from  it  the  last  radiation  of  warmdu 
Similar  instances  of  contentedness,  and  sharp-witted  profiting 
by  what  otherwise  would  be  wasted,  oceur  here  in  great  num> 
ber.  I  notice  in  this  pe(^e  the  most  direwd  and  aetire 
industry,  not  to  make  riches,  but  to  liye  free  from  caare. 


In  order  that  I  might  not  make  any  mistake  yesterday,  as 
to  the  house  of  my  odd  Uttle  pnnoess,  and  might  be  there  in 
tune,  I  called  a  haokupy  eanaage.  It  stoppedbefoie  liie  grand 
entrance  of  a  qiadlous  palace.  As  I  had  bo  idea  of  coming 
to  so  splendid  a  dwdling,  I  repeated  to  him  most  distinctly 
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iihe  name ;  lie  assured  me  it  was  quite  right.  "^  I  soon  found 
xnyself  in  a  spacious  court,  still  and  lonesome,  empty  and 
dean,  enclosed  by  the  principal  edifice  and  side  buildings. 
The  architecture  was  the  well-known  Hght  Neapolitan  st^de, 
as  was  also  the  colouring.  Right  before  me  was  a  grand  porch, 
and  a  broad  but  not  very  high  flight  of  steps.  On  both  sides 
of  it  stood  a  line  of  serrants,  in  splendid  liveries,  who,  as  I 
passed  liiem,  bowed  very  low.  I  thought  myself  the  Sultan 
in  Wieland*s  &3ry  tale,  and  alter  his  example,  toeik  courage. 
Next  I  was  received  by  the  upper  domestics,  tiU  at  last  the 
most  courtly  of  them  opened  a  door,  and  introduced  me  into 
a  spacious  apartment,  which  was  as  splendid,  but  also  as 
empty  of  people  as  all  before.  In  passing  backwards  and 
forwards  I  observed,  in  a  side-room,  a  table  laid  out  for  about 
fbrty  persons,  witii  a  splendom:  covrespon£ng  with  all  around. 
A  secular  priest  now  entered,  and  without  asking  who  I  was, 
or  whence  I  come,  approached  me  as  if  I  were  already  known 
to  him,  and  conversed  cm  the  most  common-place  topics. 

A  pair  of  folding  doors  were  now  thrown  open  and  imme- 
diately closed  again,  as  a  gentlemaoi  rather  advanced  in  years 
entered.  The  priest  immediately  proceeded  towards  him,  as 
I  also  did ;  we  greeted  him  wi1&  a  lew  words  of  courtesy, 
which  he  retmno^  in  a  barking  stuttering  tone,  so  that  I 
oould  scarcely  make  out  a  syllaMe  of  his  Hottentot  dialect. 
When  he  had  taken  his  place  by  the  stove,  the  priest 
moved  away,  and  I  accompanied  him.  A  -portly  Benedictine 
entered,  accompanied  by  a  younger  member  of  his  order. 
He  went  to  salute  the  host,  and  after  being  ako  barked  at, 
retired  to  a  window.  The  regtdar  clergy,  especially  those 
whose  dress  is  becoming,  have  great  advantage  in  society ; 
their  costume  is  a  mark  of  humility  and  renunciation  of  seli^ 
while,  at  the  same  time  it  lends  to  its  wearers  a  decidedly 
dignified  appearance*,  in  Hieir  behaviour  they  may  easily, 
without  degrading  themselves,  appear  submissive  and  com- 
plying; and  then  again,  when  they  stand  upon  their  own 
dignity,  their  self-respect  silB  ym^  upon  them,  although  in 
o^ers  it  would  not  be  so  readily  allowed  to  pass.  This  was 
the  ease  with  this  person.  When  I  asked  him  about  Monte 
Gassino,  he  immediately  gave  me  an  invitation  thither,  and 
promised  me  the  best  of  welcomes.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
loom  had  beeome  fuU  of  people;  officers,  people  of  the  court. 
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more  regulars,  and  even  some  Capuchins,  had  arrived.     Once 
more  a  set  of  folding-doors  opened  and  shut ;  an  aged  lady, 
somewhat  older  than  my  host,  had  entered;  and  now  the 
presence  of  what  I  took  to  be  the  lady  of  the  house,  made 
me  feel  perfectly  confident  that  I  was  in  a  strange  man^on, 
where  I  was  wholly  unknown  to  its  owners.    Dinner  was  now 
served,  and  I  was  keeping  close  to  the  side  of  my  Mends  the 
monks,  in  order  to  sup  with  them  into  the  paradise  of  the 
dining-room,   when  all  at  once  I  saw  Filangieri,  with  his 
wife,  enter  and  make  his  excuses  for  being  so  late.     Shortly 
after  this  my  little  princess  came  into  the  room,  and  with 
nods,  and  wmks,  and  bows  to  all  as  she  passed,  came  straight 
to  me. — ^**  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  keep  your  word,"  she 
exclaimed ;  '*  mind  you  sit  by  me, — ^you  shall  have  the  best 
bits, — ^wait  a  minute  though ;  I  must  find  out  which  is  my 
proper  place,  then  mind  and  take  your  place  by  me."     Thus 
commanded,  I  followed  the  various  windings  she  made ;  and  at 
last  we  readied  our  seats,  having  the  Benedictine  right  oppo- 
site and  Filangieri  on  my  other  side.     '*  The  dishes  are  aU 
good,"  she  observed,—"  all  lenten  fare,  but  choice :  I'll  point 
out  to  you  the  best.     But  now  I  must  rally  the  priests, — 
the  churls!  I  can't  bear  them ;  every  day  they  are  cutting  a 
fresh  slice  off  our  estate.     What  we  have,  we  should  IDce 
to  spend  on  ourselves  and  our  friends."     The  soup  was  now 
handed  round, — ^the  Benedictine  was  sipping  his  very  deli- 
berately.    "  Pray  don't  put  yourself  out  of  your  way, — the 
spoon  is  too  smaU,  I  fear;  I  will  bid  them  bring  you  a  larger 
one.    Your  reverences  are  used  to  a  good  mouthfrd."     &e 
good  father  replied,—"  In  your  house,  lady,  every  thing  is 
so  excellent,  and  so  well  arranged,  that  much  more  distin- 
guished guests  than  your  humble  servant  would  find  every-         4 
thing  to  their  heart's  content." 

Of  the  pasties  the  Benedictine  took  only  one ;  she  called 
out  to  him, — "  Pray  take  half  a  dozen ;  pastry,  your  reveienoe 
surely  knows,  is  easy  of  digestion."  With  good  sense  he 
took  another  pasty,  thanking  the  princess  for  her  attention, 
just  as  if  he  had  not  seen  through  her  malicious  raillery. 
And  80,  also,  some  solid  paste- work  furnished  her  with  occa- 
sion for  venting  her  spite ;  for,  as  the  monk  helped  himself 
to  a  piece,  a  second  rolled  off  the  dish  towards  his  plate,*— 
"  A  third!  your    reverence;   you   seem  anxious  to   lay  a 
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foundation  !'* — ^"  When  such  excellent  materials  are  furnished 
to  his  hand,  the  architect's  labours  are  easy,"  rejoined  his 
reverence.  Thus  she  went  on  continually,  only  pausing 
awhile  to  keep  her  promise  of  pointing  out  to  me  ihe  best 
dishes. 

All  this  while  I  was  conversing  with  my  neighbour  on  the 
gravest  topics.  Absolutely,  I  never  heard  Filangieri  utter 
an  immeaning  sentence.  In  this  respect,  and  indeed  in  many 
others,  he  resembles  our  worthy  friend,  George  Schlosser, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  former,  as  a  Neapolitan,  and  a 
man  of  the  world,  had  a  softer  nature  and  an  easier  manner. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  my  roguish  neighbour 
allowed  Qie  clerical  gentry  not  a  moment*s  truce.  Above  all, 
the  fish  at  this  lenten  meal,  dished  up  in  imitation  of  flesh  of 
all  kinds,  frimished  her  with  inexhaustible  opportunities  for 
all  manner  of  irreverent  and  ill-natured  observations ;  espe- 
cially in  justification  and  defence  of  a  taste  for  fleshy  she 
observed  that  people  woidd  have  the  form  to  give  a  relish, 
even  when  the  essence  was  prohibited. 

Many  more  such  jokes  were  noticed  by  me  at  the  time,  but 
I  am  not  in  the  htmiour  to  repeat  them.  Jokes  of  this  kind, 
fresh  spoken,  and  falling  from  beautiful  lips,  may  be  tolerable, 
not  to  say  amusing,  but  set  down  in  black  and  white,  they 
lose  all  charm,  for  me  at  least.  Then  again,  the  boldly  hazarded 
stroke  of  wit  has  this  peculiarity,  that  at  the  moment  it 
pleases  us  while  it  astonishes  us  by  its  boldness,  but  when 
told  ai^rwards,  it  sounds  offensive,  and  disgusts  us. 

The  dessert  was  brought  in,  and  I  was  afraid  that  the 
cross-fire  would  still  be  kept  up,  when  suddenly  my  fair 
neighbour  turned  quite  composedly  to  me  and  said, — ''  The 
priests  may  gulp  their  Syracusan  wine  in  peace,  for  I  can- 
not succeed  in  worrying  a  single  one  to  death, — ^no,  not  even 
in  spoiling  their  appetites.  Now,  let  me  have  some  rational 
talk  with  you ;  for  what  a  heavy  sort  of  thing  must  a  conver- 
sation with  Filangieri  be !  The  good  creature ;  he  gives  him- 
self a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  nothing.  I  often  say  to  him,  if 
you  make  new  laws,  we  must  give  ourselves  fresh  pains  to 
find  out  how  we  can  forthwith  transgress  them,  just  as  we 
have  already  set  at  naught  the  old.  Only  look  now,  how 
beautiful  Naples  is !  For  these  many  years  the  people  have 
lived  free  frt>m  care  and  contented,  and  if  now  and  then 
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some  poor  wretdi  is  hanged,  all  the  rest  stQl  pursue  their  ewn 
merry  course/'  She  then  proposed  that  I  ^ould  pay  a  -dsit 
to  Sorrento,  where  she  had  a  large  estate;  her  stewanL  would 
feast  me  with  the  best  of  fish,  and  the  delioiouB  mtttt^anOj 
(flesh  of  a  sucking  calf).  The  moimtain  air,  and  the  un- 
oqualied  prospect,  would  be  sure  to  eure  me  of  all  philosophy, 
— ^then  she  would  come  herself,  and  not  a  trace  i^ould  renwin 
of  all  my  wrinkles,  which,  by  the  bye,  I  had  allowed  to  ^row 
before  tiaeir  time,  and  together  we  would  have  a  r^t  many 
time  of  it. 


Naples,  March  13,  1787. 

To-day  also  I  write  yon  a  few  lines,  in  order  Ihat  letter 
may  provoke  letter.  Things  go  well  with  me — howeyer,  I 
see  less  than  I  ought,  liie  |^e  iaduees  an  indolent  and 
easy  sort  of  life ;  neverihetess,  my  idea  of  it  is  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  complete. 

On  Sunday  we  were  in  Pompeii.  Many  a  calamity  has 
happened  in  the  world,  bnt  never  one  that  has  caused  so  much 
entertainment  to  posterity  as  this  one.  I  scarcely  know  of 
anything  that  is  more  interesting.  The  houses  are  small  and 
close  together,  but  within  they  are  all  most  exquisitely  painted. 
The  gate  of  the  city  is  remarkable,  with  the  tombs  dose  to  it 
The  tomb  of  a  priestess,  a  semicircular  bench,  with  a  stone 
back,  on  which  was  the  inscription  cut  in  large  characters. 
Over  the  back  you  have  a  si^it  of  the  sea  and  the  setting  sun 
— a  glorious  spot,  worthy  of  the  beautiful  idea. 

We  feimd  there  good  and  merry  company  from  Naples; 
the  men  are  perfectly  natural  and  light-hearted.  We  took 
our  dinner  at  the  ^'  Tone  del'  Annunziata,''  with  our  table 
placed  close  to  the  sea.  The  day  was  extremely  fine.  The 
view  towards  Cast^  a  Mare  and  Sorrento,  near  and  incompa- 
rable. My  companions  were  quite  rapturous  in  praise  of  th6ir 
native  place ;  some  asserted  that  without  a  sight  of  the  sea  it 
was  impossible  to  live.  To  me  it  is  quite  enough  that  I  have 
its  image  in  my  soul,  and  so,  when  the  time  ccmies,  may  safely 
r^»m  to  my  mountain  home. 

Fortunately,  ihsre  is  here  a  very  honest  painter  of  land- 
scapes, who  imparts  to  his  peces  the  T'^ry  impression  of  :the 
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rich  and  open  country  anoimd.  .He  has  already  executed  some 
dketches  for  me. 

The  Yesuyiaa  productions  I  ka\se  now  pretty  well  studied ; 
things,  however,  assume  a  difierent  signifieraon  when  one 
sees  them  in  connection.  Properly,  I  ought  to  devote  the 
rest  of  my  life  to  observation :  I  should  discover  much  that 
would  enlarge  man's  knoyrledge.  Pray  tell  Herder  that  my 
botanical  discoveries  are  eontinuaUy  advancing  ;  it  isstiU  the 
same  principle,  but  it  requires  a  whcde  life  to  work  it  out. 
Perhaps  I  am  aiready  in  a  situation  to  draw  the  Leading  lines 
of  it. 

I  can  now  enjoy  myself  at  the  museum  of  Portici.  Usually 
people  make  it  the  first  object, — we  mean  to  make  it  our  last. 
As  yet  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  extend  my 
tour ;  all  things  tend  to  drive  me  back  to  Home  at  Easter.  I 
shall  let  things  take  their  course. 

Angelica  has  undertaken  to  paint  a  soene  out  of  my  ^'  Ipbi- 
genia."  The  thought  is  a  very  ha{^y  subject  for  a  picture, 
and  she  will  delineate  it  excellently.  It  is  the  moment  when 
Orestes  finds  himself  again  in  the  presence  of  his  sister  and 
his  Mend.  W^at  the  three  characters  are  saying  to  each 
other  she  bas  indicated  by  ihe  grouping,  and  given  theis 
words  in  the  expressions  of  their  countenances.  From  thxr 
description  you  may  judge  how  keenly  sensitive  she  is,  and 
how  quick  eke  is  to  seize  whatever  is  adapted  to  her  nature. 
And  it  is  really  the  turning  point  of  the  whole  drama. 

Fare  you  well,  and  love  me !  Here  the  people  are  all  very 
good,  even  though  they  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  me. 
Tischbein,  on  t^  other  hand,  pleases  them  far  better.  This 
evening  he  hastily  painted  some  heads  of  the  size  of  life,  and 
about  which  they  disported  themselves  as  strangely  as  the 
New  Zealanders  at  the  sight  of  a  ship  of  wax.  Of  this  an 
amusing  anecdote. 

Tischbein  has  a  great  knack  of  etdiing  with  a  pen  the 
shapes  of  gods  and  heroes,  of  the  sise  of  life,  and  even  more. 
He  uses  very  few  lines,  but  cleverly  puts  in  the  shades  with  a 
broad  pencil,  so  that  the  heads  stand  out  roimdly  and  nobly. 
The  bystanders  looked  on  with  amazement,  and  were  highly 
delighted.  At  last  an  itching  seized  their  fingers  to  try  and 
paint ;  they  snatched  the  brushes  and  painted — one  another's 
beards,    daubing    each    other's   faces.      Was  not  dus  «& 
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original  trait  of  human  nature?  And  this  was  done  in  an 
elegant  circle,  in  the  house  of  one  who  was  himself  a  cleTer 
draughtsman  and  painter !  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of 
this  race  without  having  seen  it. 


Caserta,  Wednesday,  March  14,  1787. 

I  am  here  on  a  visit  to  Hackert,  in  his  highly  agreeable 
apartments,  which  have  been  assigned  him  in  the  ancient 
castle.  The  new  palace,  somewhat  huge  and  Escurial-like,  of 
a  quadrangular  plan,  with  many  courts^  is  royal  enough.  The 
site  is  unconmionly  fine,  on  one  of  the  most  fertile  plains  in 
the  world,  and  yet  the  gardens  trench  on  the  mountains.  From 
these  an  aqueduct  brings  down  an  entire  riyer,  to  supply 
water  to  the  palace  and  the  district ;  and  the  whole  can,  on 
occasion,  be  thrown  on  some  artificially-arranged  rocks,  to 
form  a  most  glorious  cascade.  The  gardens  are  beautifully 
laid  out,  and  suit  well  with  a  district  which  itself  is  thought  a 
garden. 

The  castle  is  truly  kingly.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  par- 
ticularly  gloomy ;  and  no  one  of  us  could  bring  himself  to 
think  the  vast  and  empty  rooms  comfortable.  The  King  pro- 
bably  is  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  has  caused  a  house  to  be 
built  on  the  mountains,  which,  smaller  and  more  proportioned 
to  man's  littleness,  is  intended  for  a  himting-box  and  country- 
seat. 


Caserta,  Thursday,  March  15,  1787. 

Hackert  is  lodged  very  comfortably  in  the  old  castle — ^it  is 
quite  roomy  enough  for  all  his  guests.  Constantly  busy  with  \ 
drawing  and  painting,  he  nevertheless  is  very  socisJ,  and 
easily  draws  men  aroimd  him,  as  in  the  end  he  generally 
makes  every  one  become  his  scholar ;  he  has  also  quite  won 
me  by  putting  up  patiently  with  my  weaknesses,  and  insists, 
above  aU  things,  on  distinctness  of  drawing,  and  marked  and 
clear  keeping.  When  he  paints,  he  has  three  colours  always 
ready;  and  as  he  works  on  and  uses  one  after  another,  a pic- 
tui'C  is  produced,  one  knows  not  how  or  whence.  I  wish  the 
execution  were  as  easy  as  it  looks.  With  his  usual  blunt 
honesly  he  said  to  — — ,  "  You  have  capacity,  but  you  are 
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unable  to  accomplish  anything ;  stay  with  me  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  you  shall  be  able  to  produce  works  which  shall  be  a 
delight  to  yourself  and  to  others."  Is  not  this  a  test  on  wiiich 
one  might  preach  eternally  to  dilettanti : — We  would  like  to 
see  what  sort  of  a  pupil  we  can  make  of  you. 

The  special  confidence  with  which  the  queen  honors  him 
is  evinced  not  merely  by  the  fact  that  he  gives  lessons  in  prac- 
tice to  the  princesses,  but  still  more  so  by  his  being  ^'c- 
qnently  summoned  on  an  evening  to  talk  with  and  instruct 
them  on  art  and  kindred  subjects.  He  makes  Sulzer's  book 
the  basis  of  such  lectures,  selecting  llie  articles,  as  entertain- 
ment or  conviction  may  be  his  object 

I  was  obliged  to  approve  of  this,  and,  in  consequence,  to 
laugh  atmysdtf.  What  a  difference  is  there  between  him  who 
wishes  to  investigate  principles,  and  one  whose  highest  object 
is  to  wrark  on  the  world  and  to  t«ach  them  for  their  mere  pri~ 
Tate  amusement.  Sulzer's  theory  was  always  odious  to  me  on 
account  of  the  falseness  of  its  fimdamental  maxim ,  but  now 
I  saw  that  the  book  contained  much  more  than  the  multitude 
require.  The  varied  information  which  is  here  communicated, 
■&e  mode  of  thinkii^  with  which  alone  so  active  a  mind  ae 
Sulzer's  could  he  satisfied,  must  have  been  quite  sufficient  for 
the  ordinary  run  of  people. 

Many  happy  and  profitable  hours  have  I  spent  with  the 
ucture-restorer  Anders,  who  has  been  summoned  hither  irom 
Some,  and  resides'  in  the  Castle,  and  industriously  pursues 
his  work,  in  which  the  kiuf  takes  a  great  interest.  Of  his 
skill  in  restoring  old  paintings,  I  dare  not  b^;in  to  speak, 
since  it  would  be  necessary  to  describe  the  whole  process  of 
this  yet  difficult  craft, — and  wherein  consists  the  difficulty 
of  the  problem,  and  the  merit  of  success. 


Ouerta,  March  16,  1787. 
Your  dear  letter  of  the  19th  February  reached  me  to-day. 
snd  I  must  forthwith  dispatch  a  word  or  two  in  reply.     How 
il-lad  should  I  be  to  come  to  mv  senses  aeain.  bv  thinlrinir  of 


\ 
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said  to  myself:  either  you  ha^e  always  been  mad,  or  ywr  are 
so  now. 

I  hare  paid  a  Tisit  to  the  ruins  of  anciait  Capoa,  and  afl 
that  is  connected  with  it. 

In  this  country  one  first  begins  to  hatw  a  true  idea  of  what 
Tegetation  is,  and  why  man  tills  the  fielda.  The  fiaz  here  is  al- 
ready near  to  blosscmung,  and  the  wheat  a  span  and  a-half  high. 
Aroimd  Caserta  the  land  is  perfectly  levei,  tftie  fields  worked 
as  clean  and  as  fine  as  the  beds  oS  a  ganlsn;;  AH  of  them  ase 
pianted  with  poplars,  and  firom  tree  t»  tree  Ik  vine  spreads-; 
and  yet,  notwidistanding  this  shade,  tJiesoil  below  produces  the 
finest  and  most  abundant  crops-  possible.  What  will  tkey  be 
when  the  spring  shall  oome  in  power!  Hitherto  we  have  had 
Tery  cold  winds,  and  there  has  been  snow  en  the  moontains. 

Within  fourteen  days  I  must  deeide*  whether  to  ^  to  Sieilyr 
or  not.  Nerer  befiMre  have  I  been/  so  tossed  backwaids 
and  Ibrwaids  in  coming  to  a  resdution :  every  day  sometfaiDg' 
will  oceiur  to  recommend  the  trip ;  the  n«zt  nwymmg — some 
circumstance  will  be  against  it.  Two  e^irits  ate  contending 
for  me. 

I  say  this  in  eonfidence,  and  lor  my  ifemaife'  fiiends  alonv: 
^>eak  not  a  word  of  it  to  my  male  Mends.  I  am  wcB 
aware  that  my  ''  Iphigenia*'  has  &tred  strangely.  The 
public  were  so  accustomed  to  the  old  £arm,  expressions 
i^ich  it  had  adopted  from  frequent  hearing  and  readia^, 
were  familiar  to  it;  and  now  quite  a  diiiierent  tone  is  sound- 
ing in  its  ears ;  and  I  dearly  see  Itot  no  one,  in  fiict,  thanks 
me  for  the  encQess  pains  I  have  been  at.  Such  a  work  is 
never  finished :  it  must,  however,  pass  £or  such,  as  soon  as 
the  author  has  done  his  utmost,  ocmudering  time  and  drcum* 
stances.  \ 

All  this,  however,  will  not  be  able  to  deter  me  from  trying 
a  similar  operation  with  *^Tas80."  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  throw  it  into  the  fire ;  however,  I  shall  adhere  to 
my  resolution.,  and  since  it  nmst  be  what  it  is,  I  shall  make  a 
wonderfril  work  of  it.  On  this  account,.  I  am  pleased  to  find  that 
the  pinting  of  my  works  goes  on  so  dowly ;  and  then,  again, 
it  is  well  to  be  at  a  distance  from  the  murmurs  of  the  compo- 
sitor. Strange  enough  that  even  in  one's  most  independent 
actions,  one  expecte,  nay,  requires  a  stimulus. 
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Caserta,  March  16,  1787. 

If  in  Rome  one  can  readily  aet  qneself  to  study,  here  one 
can  do  nothing  but  live.  You  forget  yourself  and  the 
-vrorld;  and  to  me  it  is  a  strange  feeling  to  go  about  with 
people  who  think  of  nothing  but  enjoying  themselves.  Sb: 
WiUiam  Hamilton,  who  still  resides  here  as  ambas^or  from 
England,  has  at  length,  after  his  long  love  of  art,  and  long 
study,  discovered  the  most  perfect  of  admirers  of  nature  and 
art  in  a  beautiful  young  woman.  She  lives  with  him  :  an 
English  woman  of  about  twenty  years  old.  She  is  very 
handsome,  and  of  a  beautiM  figure.  The  old  knight  has 
had  made  for  her  a  Greek  costume,  which  becomes  her  ex- 
tremely. Dressed  in  this,  and  letting  her  hair  loose,  and 
taking  a  couple  of  shawls,  die  exhibits  every  possible  variety 
of  posture,  expression,  and  look,  so  that  at  the  last  the  spec- 
tator almost  fancies  it  is  a  dream.  One  beholds  here  in  per- 
fection, in  movement,  in  ravishing  variety,  all  that  the  greatest 
of  artists  have  rejoiced  to  "be  able  to  produce.  Standing, 
kneeling,  sitting,  lying  down,  grave  or  sad,  playful,  ex- 
ulting, repentant,  wanton,  menacing,  anxious — all  mental 
states  follow  rapidly  one  after  another.  With  wonderful 
taste  she  suits  the  folding  of  her  veil  to  each  expression,  and 
with  the  same  handkerchief  makes  every  kind  of  head-dress. 
The  old  knight  holds  the  light  for  her,  and  enters  into  the 
exhibition  with  his  whole  soul.  He  thinks  he  can  discern 
in  her  a  resemblance  to  all  the  most  famous  antiques,  all  the 
beautiful  profiles  on  the  Sicilian  coins — aye,  of  the  Apollo 
Belvedere  itself.  This  much  at  any  rate  is  certain — ^the 
entertainment  is  unique.  We  spent  two  evenings  on  it  with 
thorough  enjoyment.  To-day  Tischbein  is  engaged  in  paint- 
ing her. 

What  I  have  seen  and  inferred  of  the  peraonnd  o£  tibe 
Court  requires  to  be  ftirther  tested,  be&re  I  set  it  domt. 
To-day  the  king  is  gone  hunting  the  wolves :  they  hope  to 
kill  at  least  five. 


Naples^  March  17,  1787. 

When  I  wouM   write  words,   images  only   start  befbre 
my   eyes^ — ^the    beautiful   land,  the   free    sea ;    the   hazy 
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islands,  the  roaring  mountain ; — ^powers  to  delineate  all  this 
£eu1  me. 


Here  in  this  comitry  one  at  last  imderstands  how  it  ever 
came  into  the  head  of  man  to  till  the  ground — ^here  where 
it  produces  everything,  and  where  one  may  look  for  as  many 
as  from  three  to  five  crops  in  the  year.  ^. 


I  have  seen  much,  and  reflected  still  more.  The  woiid 
opens  itself  to  me  more  and  more — all  even  that  I  have  long 
known  is  at  last  becoming  my  own.  How  quick  to  know, 
but  how  slow  to  put  in  practice,  is  the  human  creature! 


The  only  pity  is,  that  I  cannot  at  each  moment  communi- 
cate to  others  my  observations.  But,  both  as  man  and  artist, 
one  is  here  driven  backwards  and  forwards  by  a  hundred  ideas 
of  his  own,  while  his  services  are  put  in  requisition  by  hun- 
dreds of  persons.  His  situation  is  peculiar  and  strange ;  he 
cannot  freely  sympathize  with  another's  being,  because  he 
finds  his  own  exertions  so  put  to  the  stretch. 


And  after  all,  the  world  is  nothing  but  a  wheel;  in  its 
whole  periphery  it  is  every  where  similar,  but,  nevertheless, 
it  appears  to  us  so  strange,  because  we  ourselves  are  carried 
round  with  it. 


What  I  always  said  has  actually  come  to  pass :  in  this 
land  alone  do  I  begin  to  understand  and  to  unravel  many  a 
phenomenon  of  nature,  and  complication  of  opinion.  I  am 
gathering  from  every  quarter,  and  shall  bring  back  with  me 
a  great  deal, — certcunly  much  love  of  my  own  native  land, 
and  joy  to  live  with  a  few  dear  friends. 


With  regard  to  my  Sicilian  tour,  the  gods  still  hold  tho 
^scales  in  their  hands :'  the  iadex  still  wavers. 
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Who  can  the  friend  be  who  has  thus  mysteriously  an- 
nounced? Only,  may  I  not  neglect  him  in  my  pilgrimage 
and  tour  in  the  island ! 


The  frigate  from  Palermo  has  returned :  in  eight  days  she 
sets  sail  again.  Whether  I  shall  sail-  with  it,  and  be  back  at 
Home  by  Passion  Week,  I  have  not  as  yet  determined. 
Never  in  mv  life  have  I  been  so  undecided:  a  trifle  will 
turn  the  scale. 


With  men  I  get  on  rather  better :  for  I  feel  that  one  must 
weigh  them  by  avoirdupois  weight,  and  not  by  the  jewel- 
ler's scales ;  as,  unfortunately,  friends  too  often  weigh  one 
another  in  their  hypochondriacal  humours  and  in  an  over- 
exacting  spirit. 

Here  men  know  nothing  of  one  another;  they  scarcely 
observe  that  others  are  also  going  on  their  way,  side  by  side 
with  them.  They  run  all  day  backwards  and  forwards  in  a 
Paradise,  without  looking  around  them ;  and  if  the  neigh- 
bouring jaws  of  hell  begin  to  open  and  to  rage,  they  have  re- 
course to  S.  Januarius. 


To  pass  through  such  a  countless  multitude,  with  its  rest- 
less excitement,  is  strange,  but  salutary.  Here  they  are  all 
crossing  and  recrossing  one  another,  and  yet  every  one  finds 
his  way  and  his  object.  In  so  great  a  crowd  and  bustle  I  £eeh 
myself  perfectly  calm  and  solitary;  the  more  bustHng  the- 
stroets  become,  the  more  quietly  I  move. 

Often  do  I  think  of  Rousseau  and  his  hypochondriacal 
discontent ;  and  I  can  thoroughly  understand  how  so  fine  an 
organization  may  have  been  deranged.  Did  I  not  myself  feel 
such  sympathy  with  natural  objects ;  and  did  I  not  see  that, 
in  the  apparent  perplexity,  a  hundred  seemingly  contrary 
observations  admit  of  being  reconciled,  and  arranged  side  by 
side,  just  as  the  geometer  by  a  cross  line  tests  many  mea- 
surements^ I  should  oftien  think  myself  mad. 
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Naples,  March  18,  1787, 

We  must  not  any  longer  put  off  our  Tisit  to  Hercnlaneumi, 
and  the  Museum  of  Portici,  where  the  curiosities  which  have 
been  dug  out  of  it  are  collected  and  preserved.  That  ancient 
city,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  was  entirely  covered  with 
lava,  \diich  subsequent  eruplions  succesively  raised  so  bigh, 
that  the  buildings  are  at  present  sixty  feet  below  tiie  jsurface. 
The  city  was  discovered  by  some  men  coming  upon  a  marble 
pavement,  as  they  were  digging  a  weU.  It  is  a  great  pily  that 
the  excavation  was  not  executed  systematically  by  Oerman 
miners  ;  for  it  is  admitted  that  the  work,  which  was  carried  on 
at  random,  and  with  the  hope  of  plumder,  has  spoilt  many  a  noble 
monument  of  ancient  art.  After  descending  sixty  sis^  mto  a 
pit,  by  torch-light  you  gaze  in  admiration  at  the  theatre  wbk^ 
once  stood  beneath  the  open  sky,  and  listen  to  the  guide  re- 
counting all  that  was  found  there,  and  carried  off. 

We  entered  the  museum  well  recommended,  and  were  well 
received;  nevertheless  we  were  not  allowed  to  take  any 
dsawings.  Perbaps  on  this  aocomxt  we  paid  the  more  atten- 
ticm  to  what  we  saw,  and  tiie  moire  vividly  transported  our- 
fielves  into  those  loBg-passed  times,  when  all  these  things 
surrounded  their  living  owners,  and  mimstered  to  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  life.  'Die  little  houses  and  rooms  of  P<HBpeii  ^ 
now  appeared  to  me  at  once  more  spacious  imd  more  con- 
fined— ^more  confined,  because  I  fancied  them  to  myself 
crammed  Ml  of  so  many  precious  objects :  more  spacious, 
because  these  very  objects  could  not  have  been  furmshed  I 

merely  as  necessaries,    but,  being  decorated  with  liie  most 
graceful  and  ingenious  devices  of  the  imitative  arts,  while 
Uiey    delighted    the    taste,  must    also  bave  enlarged  the         i 
mind  far  beyond  what  the  amplest  house-room  >could  ever  have 
done. 

One  sees  here,  for  isistanee,  a  nobfy^-afaaped  pail,  momited 
4it  the  top  with  a  liighly->oTxiameated  edge.  When  you 
examine  it  moie  closely,  you  find  that  tins  rim  rises  on  two 
aides,  and  so  furnishes  convenient  handles  by  which  the  vessel 
may  be  lifted.  The  lamps,  according  to  liie  number  of  their 
wicks,  are  ornamented  with  masks  and  momztiiigB,  so  that 
each  burner  illuminates  a  genuine  figure  of  art.  We  also  saw 
some  high  and  gsaoefiilly  slender  stands  of  iron  for  holding 
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iaottcps,  the  peudast  bnmeie  being  8uq>etided  witL  figuies  of  all 
kinds,  wfaidi  diqplay  a  wonderful  fertility  of  invention ;  and 
as,  ia  order  to  please  aod  delight  the  eye,  they  sway  and  osciL 
late,  lite  effect  sarpaages  all  description. 

In  the  hope  of  heiag  able  to  p^  a  second  Tigit,  we  followed 
i&B  usher  &caa  itKun  to  room,  and  snatched  all  the  del^ht 
and  instruction  that  was  possible  from  a  cursory  TJew, 


Naples,  Monday,  March  19,  1787. 
Witiiinijiese  last  few  d^s  I  haTe  fbrmed  a  new  connexion. 
I^hbein  for  three  or  four  weeks  has  fiuthfully  lent  me  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power,  and  diligently  explained  to  me  the 
-works  batb  of  natute-and  art  Yest^^y,  liowevei,  a&ec  being 
at  the  Museum,  of  Portici,  we  Imd  some  conversation  together, 
and  we  came  to  '&e  ecmoluBicm  that,  considering  \m  own  ar- 
ttstic  objectB,  he  could  not  peaJbrm,  with  credit  to  himself, 
"tbe  works  whic^  in  the  hope  td  some  &ture  (^ipointment 
in  Kaples,  he  hi^  imdertaken  for  tbe  Court  and  for  sereral 
persons  in  the  «ify,  nor  do  justice  to  my  viewa,  wishes,  and 
'&ncieB.  Witli  siBcere  good  wishes  for  my  success,  he  has 
therefore  rectHnmended  to  me  for  my  constaat  companion 
a  young  "if"  whom,  since  I  arrived  Lere,  I  have  oilsa. 
aeen,  not  without  feeling  some  inclination  and  liking  for 
bim.  His  name  is  £mep,  who,  after  a  long  stay  at  Borne, 
has  come  to  Naples  as  the  true  field  and  element  of  the 
landscape-painter.  Even  in  Bome  I  bad  heard  him  highly 
spoken  of  as  a  elever  draughtsman — only  his  industry  was 
not  much  commended.-  1  have  tolerably  studied  hie  cha- 
racter, and  think  the  ground  of  this  cemnre  arises  rather 
from  a  wont  of  a  decision,  which  certainly  may  be  overcome, 
if  we  are  loi^  t^^etber  A  &voumble  b^inning  oonfirms  me 
in  this  hope ;  atnd  if  he  continues  to  go  on  thus,  we  shall 
continue  good  -companions  for  some  time. 

Maplu,  March  19,  1787. 
One  needs  onlv  to  valk  alons  the  streets,  and  keen  one's 
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of  planks  was  quarrelling  with  an  ape,  while  from  a  balcony 
above  a  right  pretty  maiden  was  exposing  her  charms  to 
every  eye.  Not  &r  from  the  ape  and  his  stage  a  quack 
doctor  was  recommending  to  the  credulous  crowd  his 
nostrums  for  every  evil.  Such  a  scene  painted  by  a  Ger- 
ard Dow  would  not  fail  to  charm  contemporaries  and  pos- 
terity. 

To-day,  moreover,  was  the  festival  of  S.  Joseph.  He  is  the 
patron  of  all  Fritaruoli — ^that  is,  pastry-cooks,  and  understands 
baking  in  a  very  extensive  sense.  Because  beneath  the  black 
and  seething  oil  hot  flames  will,  of  course,  rage, — ^therefore, 
every  kind  of  torture  by  fire  feUs  within  his  province. 
Accordingly,  yesterday  evening,  being  the  eve  of  the  Saint's 
day,  the  fronts  of  the  houses  were  adorned  with  pictures,  to 
the  best  of  the  inmates*  skill,  representing  souls  in  Purgatory, 
or  the  Last  Judgment,  with  plenty  of  fire  and  flame.  Before  the 
doors  frying-pans  were  hissing  on  hastily-constructed  hearths. 
One  partner  was  working  the  dough,  another  shaped  it  into 
twists,  and  threw  it  into  the  boilme  lard ;  a  third  stood  by 
the  fr^g-psB,  holding  a  short  skewer,  with  which  he  di«w 
out  the  twists  as  soon  as  they  were  done,  and  shoved  them  oW 
on  another  skewer  to  a  fourtii  party,  who  offered  them  to  the 
bystanders.     The  two  last  were  generally  young  apprentices,  , 

and  wore  white  curly  wigs, — ^this  head-dress  being  the  Neapo-  ^ 
litan  symbol  of  an  angel.  Other  figures  besides  completed 
the  group ;  and  these  were  busy  in  presenting  wine  to  the 
busy  cooks,  or  in  drinking  themselves,  crying,  and  pujBfing 
the  article  all  the  while ;  the  angels,  too,  and  cooks  were  all 
clamouring.  The  people  crowded  to  buy — ^for  all  pastry  is 
sold  cheap  on  this  evening,  and  a  part  of  the  profits  given 
to  the  poor.  ^ 

Scenes  of  this  kind  may  be  witnessed  without  end.  Thus 
fares  it  every  day;  always  something  new — some  fresh 
absurdity.  The  variety  of  costume,  too,  that  meets  you  in 
the  streets ;  the  multitude,  too,  of  passages  in  the  Toledo 
street  alone ! 

Thus  there  is  plenty  of  most  original  entertainment,  if  only 
one  will  live  with  the  people ;  it  is  so  natural,  that  one  almost 
becomes  natural  oneself.  For  this  is  the  original  birth-place 
of  PulcinellOy  the  true  national  mask — ^the  Harlequin  of 
Pergamo,  and  the  Hanswurth  of  the  I^ol.    This  PidcineUo 
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now  is  a  thoroughly  easy,  sedate,  somewhat  indifferent, 
perhaps  lazy,  and  yet  humorous  fellow.  And  so  one  meets 
everywhere  with  a  "Kellner"  and  a  "  Hausknecht."  With  ours 
I  had  special  fun  yesterday,  and  yet  there  was  nothing 
more  than  my  sending  him  to  feteh  some  paper  and  pens.  A 
half  misunderstanding,  a  little  loitering,  good  humour  and 
roguery,  produced  a  most  amusiog  scene,  which  might  be 
very  successfully  brought  out  on  any  stage. 


Naples^  Tuesday y  March  20,  1787. 

The  news  that  an  eruption  of  lava  had  just  commenced, 
which,  taking  the  direction  of  Ottajano,  was  invisible  at  Na- 
ples, tempted  me  to  visit  Vesuvius  for  the  third  time.  Scarcely 
had  I  jumped  out  of  my  cabriolet  (zweiradrigen  einpferdigen 
Fuhrwerk),  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  when  immediately  ap- 
peared the  two  guides  who  had  accompanied  us  on  our  previous 
ascent.  I  had  no  wish  to  do  without  either,  but  took  one  out  of 
gratitude  and  custom,  the  other  for  reliance  on  his  judgment,-— 
and  the  two  for  the  greater  convenience.  Having  ascended 
the  summit,  the  older  guide  remained  with  our  cloaks  and 
refreshment,  while  the  younger  followed  me,  and  we  boldly 
went  straight  towards  a  dense  volume  of  smoke,  which  broke 
forth  from  the  bottom  of  the  funnel ;  then  we  quickly  went 
downwards  by  the  side  of  it,  till  at  last,  under  the  clear  heaven, 
we  distitictly  saw  the  lava  emitted  from  the  rolling  clouds  of 
smoke. 

We  may  hear  an  object  spoken  of  a  thousand  times,  but 
its  peculiar  features  will  never  be  cai^ht  till  we  see  it  with 
our  own  eyes.  The  stream  of  lava  was  small,  not  broader 
perhaps  than  ten  feet,  but  the  way  in  which  it  flowed  down 
a  gentle  and  tolerably  smooth  plain  was  remarkable.  As  it 
flowed  along,  it  cooled  both  on  the  sides  and  on  the  surface, 
so  that  it  formed  a  sort  of  canal,  the  bed  of  which  was  contin- 
ually raised  in  consequence  of  the  molten  mass  congealing 
even  beneath  the  flery  stream,  which,  with  uniform  action, 
precipitated  right  and  left  the  scoria  which  were  floating  on 
its  surface.  In  this  way  a  regular  dam  was  at  length  thrown 
up,  in  which  the  glowing  stream  flowed  on  as  quietly  a» 
any  mill-stream.    We  passed  along  the  tolerably  high  dam. 
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idiiie  ihe  scoria  roUed  r^nlarly  off  tiie  sideB  at  our  §oeL 
fiome  cracks  in  the  canal  afibcded  opportunity  of  looftds^ 
at  tiie  Hying  stream  from  lielow,  and  as  it  rushed  onwards,  we 
observed  it  from  above. 

A  very  bright  sun  made  liie  glowing  lava  look  dull;  butamo- 
derate steam  rose  from  it  into  die  pure  air.  I:feH  a  great  desire 
to  go  nearer  to  the  point  where  it  bnake  out  fr«nn  the  moim. 
tain  ;  there  my  guide  areired,  it  at  onee  farmed  iraults  and 
roofs  above  itself,  on  which  he  had  often  stood.  To  see  and  ex- 
perience this  phenomenon,  we  ttgam  ascended  the  hiU,  in  order 
to  come  from  behind  to  this  point.  Fortunatdy  at  this  mo- 
ment  the  place  was  cleared  by  a  pretfy  8bx>ng  wind,  but  not 
entirely,  for  all  round  it  the  Bsnoke  eddied  from  a  tiioiBsand 
ccannies^  and  oiow  at  last  we  stood  on  the  top  of  the  solid 
roof,  (whieh  iodced  like  a  hard^aed  mass  of  tv^sted  dough), 
bat  -vdiicdi,  however,  projeefeed  so  far  outwards,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  see  the  wellii^  lava. 

We  ventured  about  twenty  steps  further,  bat  the  ^ound 
on  which  we  tft^yped  became  hotter  and  hotter,  wh£Le  around 
US  rolled  an  oppressive  steam,  which  obscured  and  hid  4he 
sun ;  the  guide,  who  was  a  <few  steps  in  advasice  off  me,  pre- 
sently turned  back,  and  seising  hold  of  me,  hurried  out  of  this 
Stygian  exhalation. 

After  we  had  refreshed  o«r  eyes  with  the  dear  prospect,  ^ 
and  washed  our  gums  and  throait  with  wine,  we  went  round 
again  to  notice  any  other  peculiarities  which  might  charac- 
tmise  this  peak  of  hell,  thus  rearing  itself  in  the  midst  of  a 
Paradise.  1  again  observed  attentively  some  chasms,.in  appear- 
ance like  so  many  Yulcanic  forges,  which  emitted  no  smoke, 
but  continually  shot  out  a  steam  of  hot  glowing  air.  They  were 
aU  tapestried,  as  it  were,  vnth  a  kind  of  stalactite,  which  covered 
the  fdnnel  to  the  top,  with  its  knobs  and  chintz-like  variation 
of  colours.  In  consequence  of  the  irregularity  of  the  fcHges, 
I  found  many  Bp<»imem  of  flus  sublimation  hanging  witiun 
reach,  so  that,  with  our  staves  and  a  little  contrivance,  we 
were  able  to  hack  off  a  few,  and  to  secure  them.   I  saw  in  the  ' 

shops  of  the  dealers  in  lava  similar  specimen..,  labelled  smfij 
*'^  Lava ;''  and  I  was  delighted  to  have  diseovered  that  it  im& 
Tcicanic  soot  precipitated  from  the  hot  yapour,  and  dis- 
tinctly exhibiting  the  sublimated  mineral  -partioles  which  it 
contained. 
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The  most  glorLoos  of  Hnmsets,  aliea^renily  eremiig,  refreafaed 
me  on  my  return ;  still  I  feit  honr  all  gresct  contrasts  confomid 
the  mind  and  BeEnses.  From  the  temfale  to  the  beautiful-^ 
£*om  the  beautiful  to  the  terrible;  each  destroys  ithe  other, 
and  produces  a  feding  of  indifferenee.  Assuredly,  the  Neapo- 
litan would  be  quite  a  different  creature,  did  ihe  not  ieel  hua-t 
sdf  thus  hemmed  in  between  Elysinm  and  Taz^aurus. 


NifpUs,  Mareh  22,  1787. 

Were  I  not  imfvelled  by  the  Crennan  -spirit,  and  desire  to 
learn  and  to  do  rather  1i»n  to  enjc^,  I  should  tarry  a  little 
longer  in  this  school  of  a  light-hearted  and  happy  life,  and 
try  to  profit  by  it  still  more.  Here  it  is  enough  for  content- 
ment, if  a  man  has  oyer  so  little  an  income.  The  situation  of 
the  city,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  can  never  be  sufQ^ciexstiy 
cccbilied;  but  it  is  afaaoat  eKchiaJYely^  Aheae  that  the  atrai^cr 
IB  jseferred. 

No  doubt,  one  who  has  abundance  of  time,  tact,  and  means» 
might  remain  here  for  a  long  time,  with  ipro^t  to  himself.  Thus 
Sir  WilliamHamilton  has  contrived  highly  to  enjoy  a  longresi^ 
dence  in  this  city,  and  now,  in  the  evening  of  hisHfe,  is  reaping 
the  fruits  of  it.  The  rooms  which  he  has  had  famished  in  the^ 
English  style,  are  most  delightful,  and  the  ^ew  from  the 
comer  room,  perhaps,  unique.  Below  you  is  the  sea,  with 
a  view  of  Capri,  Posilippo  on  the  right,  with  the  prome- 
nade of  Villa  Eeal  between  you  and  tibe  grotto  ;  on  the  left 
an  ancient  building  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  and  beyond  it 
the  coast  stretching  from  'Sorrento  to  Cape  Minerva.  Another 
pFospect  equal  to  this  k  soaroefy  to  be  found  in  £lmx)pe,— at 
kest,  not  in  the  centre  of  a  gxeat  and  ^opdovs  city. 

Hsimilton  is  a  j>er8on  of  universal  tiwte,  and  ad%ar  haviaff 
wandered  through  the  whole  realm  of  creation,  bas  found 
rest  at  last  in  a  most  beautifrd  wife,  a  maaterpieee  of  the  great 
artist — ^Nature. 

And  now  lifter  aU  ihsB,  and  a  hundred-foid  more  of  esjo}^ 
ment,  the  sirens  fr^m  o^ver  l&e  sea  ai^e  beckoning  me ;  and  if 
the  wind  is  favomble,  I  shall  start  at  the  same  time  with  this 
letter, — it  for  the  north,  I  for  tiie  ^ooth.  The  human  mind 
will  not  be  confined  to  any  limits — I  eq>eGially  require  breadtik 
and  extent  in  an  eminent  degree ;  however,  I  mast  content 
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myself  on  this  occasion  with  a  rapid  surr^,  and  must  not 
think  of  a  long  fixed  look.  If  by  hearing  and  thinking,  I  can 
only  attain  to  as  much  of  any  object  as  a  finger's  tip,  I  shall 
be  able  to  make  out  the  whole  hand. 

Singularly  enough,  within  these  few  days,  a  friend  has 
spoken  to  me  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  and  urged  me  to  continue 
it.  In  this  climate,  I  don't  think  it  possible ;  however,  some- 
*  thing  of  the  air  of  this  heaven  may,  perhaps,  be  imparted  to 
the  closing  books.  May  my  existence  only  unfold  itself  suffi- 
ciently to  lengthen  the  stem,  and  to  produce  richer  and  finer 
flowers ;  certainly  it  were  better  for  me  never  to  have  come 
here  at  all,  than  to  go  away  unregenerated. 


Naples,  March  22,  1787. 

Yesterday  we  saw  a  picture  of  Corre^o's,  which  is  for  sale. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  in  very  good  preservation ;  however,  it  still 
retains  the  happiest  stamp  possible  of  all  the  peculiar  charms  of 
this  painter.  It  represents  a  Madonna,  wim  the  infant,  hesi- 
tating between  the  breast  and  some  pears  which  an  angel  is 
offering  it ;  the  subject,  therefore,  is  the  weaning  of  Christ. 
To  me  the  idea  appears  extremely  tender ;  the  composition 
easy  and  natural,  and  happily  and  charmingly  executed.  It 
immediately  reminded  me  of  the  Vow  of  S.  Catherine,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  painting  is  unquestionably  from  the  hand 
of  Correggio. 

Naples,  Friday,  March  23,  1787. 
The  terms  of  my  engagement  with  Kniep  are  now  settled, 
and  it  has  commenced  in  a  right  practical  way.  We  went  toge- 
ther to  Paestum,  where,  and  also  on  our  journey  thither  and 
back,  he  showed  the  greatest  industry  with  his  pencil.  He  has 
taken  some  of  the  most  glorious  outlines  possible.  He  seems 
to  relish  this  moving  but  busy  sort  of  life,  which  has  called  for 
a  talent  which  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of.  This  comes  of 
being  resolute :  but  it  is  exactly  here  that  his  accurate  and 
nice  skill  shows  itself.  He  never  stops  to  surround  the  paper 
on  which  he  is  about  to  draw  with  the  usual  rectangular  lines; 
however,  he  seems  to  take  as  much  pleasure  in  cutting  pointB 
to  his  pencil,  which  is  of  the  best  English  lead,  as  in  drawing 
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itself.    Thus  his  outlines  are  just  what  one  would  wish  them 
to  be. 

Now  we-  have  come,  to  the  following  arrangement : — From 
this  day  forward,  we  are  to  live  and  travel  together ;  while  he 
is  to  have  nothing  to  trouble  himself  about  but  drawing,  as  he 
has  done  for  the  last  few  days. 

All  the  sketches  are  to  be  mine ;.  but  in  order  to  a  fui*ther 
profit,  after  our  return,  from  our  connexion,  he  is  to  finish  for 
a  certain  sum  a  number  of  them,  which  I  am  to  select ;  and 
then,  remuneration  for  the  others  is  to  be  settled  according  to 
the  dexterity  he  evinces  in  them,  and  the  importance  of  the 
views  taken,  and  other  considerations.  This  arrangement 
has  made  me  quite  happy,  and  now  at  last  I  can  give  you  an 
account  of  our  journey. 

Sitting  in  a  light  two-wheeled  carriage,  and  driving  in  turn, 
>vith  a  rough  good-natured  boy  behind,  we  rolled  through  the 
glorious  country,  which  Kniep  greeted  with  a  true  artistic 
eye.  We  now  reached  the  mountain  stream,  which,  nmning 
along  a  smooth  artificial  channel,  skirts  most  delightful  rocks 
and  woods.  At  last,  in  the  district  of  Alia  Cava^  Kniep  could 
not  contain  himself,  but  set  to  work  to  fix  on  paper  a  splendid 
mountain,  which  right  before  us  stood  out  boldly  against  the 
blue  sky,  and  with  a  clever  and  characteristic  touch  drew 
the  outlines  of  the  summit,  with  the  sides  also,  down  to  its 
very  base.  We  both  made  merry  with  it,  as  the  earnest  of  our 
contract. 

A  similar  sketch  was  taken  in  the  evening  from  the  win- 
dow, of  a  singularly  lovely  and  rich  country,  which  passes 
all  my  powers  of  description.  Who  would  not  have  been 
disposed  to  study  at  such  a  spot,  in  those  bright  times,  when 
a  high  school  of  art  was  flourishing?  Very  early  in  the 
morning  we  set  off  by  an  untrodden  path,  coming  occasionally 
on  marshy  in>ots  towards  two  beautifully  bhaped  hills.  We 
crossed  brooKs  and  pools,  where  the  wild  bulls,  like  hippo- 
potamuses, were  wallowing,  and  looking  upon  us  with  dieir 
wild  red  eyes. 

The  country  grew  flatter  and  more  desolate ;  the  scarcity 
of  the  buildings  bespoke  a  sparing  cultivation.  At  last,  when 
we  were  doubting  whether  we  were  passing  through  rocks  or 
ruins,  some  great  oblons  masses  enabled  us  to  distinguish  the 
remains  of  temples  and  other  monuments  of  a  once  splendid 
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city.  Kniep^  miio  kad  abeidy  abetehed  (»Lthe  way  the- two 
picturesque  limestone  hills,  suddenly  stopped  to  find  a  spot 
from  whidi  to  adze  sod  exiubiA  the  peeoHarity  of  thi»  most 
impicturesque  region. 

A  Goimtr3nsLaxi,^  ^iduMii  I  took  fbr  my  gnide^  led  ma  the  m^an- 
while  through  the  buildings.     The  fizst  sight  of  them,  excited 
nothing  bat  astcmiohment.  I  found  mjse^  in  a.  perfectly  stnange 
world ;  for,  as  centnnes  pass  firom  the  severe  to  the  pleasing^ 
they  form  num's  taste  at  the  same  time— indeed,  create  him 
after  ^e  same  law.     But.  now  our  e3Fes,  and  through  th^n 
our  wh(de  inner  being;,  has  bean  used  to,  and  decidedly  pre. 
possessed  in  &Tor  of,  a  lighter  style  of  architecture ;  so  that 
these  crowded  masaea  of  aton^y  conical  piUars  appear  heavy, 
not  to  say  frightful.     But  I  soon  reeoUeeted  myscdf^  called  to 
mind  the  history  of  art,  thought  of  the  times  when  the  i^irit 
of  the  age  was  in  unison  with  this  stjle  of  arehitecture,.  and 
realised  lAie  severe  style  of  sculpture ;  and  in  lesathan  an  hour 
fbfund  myself  reconciled  to  it, — nay,  I  wmit  so  far  as  to  thank 
my  genius  fbr  permitting  me  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  such 
Well-preserved  remains,  since  drawings  give  us  no  true  idea 
of  them ;  for,  in  arehitectoral  sketches,  tbey  seem  more  de- 
gant,  and  in  pexspective  views  even  more-  stusspy  than  tbey 
actually  are.     It  is  only  by  going  round  them,  and  passing 
through  them,  that  yoa  can  impart  to  them  their  r^  cha- 
raoter ;  you  evoke  for  them,  not  to  say  infuse  into  them,^  the 
very  feeUng  which  the  architect  had  in  contemplation.     And 
thus  I  spent  the  whole  day,  Kneip  the  while  working  away 
nuwt  dOigently  in  taking  very  accurate  sketches.     How  de- 
lighted was  I  to  be  exempt  from  that  case,  and  yet  to  acquiie 
such  nnfailang  tokens  fbr  the  aid  of  memory !     Unfortunately, 
there  was  no  accommodation  for  spending  the  night  here. 
We  returned  to  Sorrento,  and  started  early  next  morning  fbr 
Naples.     Vesuvius,  seen  from  the  back,,  is  a  rich  country; 
poplars,  with  their  colossal  pyramids,  ooa  the  road-side,  in 
the  foreground ;   these,  too^  formed  an  agreeable  feature, 
which  we  halted  a  moment  to  take. 

We  now  readied  an  eminence.  The  most  extenaye  area  in 
the  world  opened  before  ns.  Naples,  in  all  its  splendour :  its 
mile-long  line  of  houses  on  the  flat  shore  of  the  bay,  the  pro- 
montories, tOBgoes  of  land  and  wails  of  rook ;  then  tiie  ishmds, 
behind  aU,  ^  8e%-— the  whole  wa»  a  xamatunQ  mf^t. 
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A  most  Mdsovs-  con^^,  or  m&GT  exulitbg  csj  and  howl  of 
joy,  from  the  boy  behmd,  frightened  and  dbtorbed  ua.  Sobsa* 
wbftt  angrily,  I  called  oirt  to  him ;  he  had  neToe  had  any 
Barsh  words  from  tsOj, — he  bad  been  a  very  good  b(^. 

For  a  while  he  did  notmo^e ;  then  be  patted  me  l^bttly  on 
ishte'  flheuider,  amd  piudiing  between  us  Bofth  his  right  ann» 
-with  the  fbreofinger  stretdked  out,  exdaimed,  ''  Sipwr,  petf" 
donate/  questa  k  la  mia  patria!" — which,  being  interpreted, 
runs,  "  Forgive  me,  Sir,  for  that  is  my  native  land !''  And  so 
I  was  ravished  a  second  time.  Something  like  a  tear  stood 
in  the  eyes  of  the  phl^matie  child  of  the  north. 


Naplesy  Marches,  1787. 

Although  I  saw  that  Kniep-  was  delighted  to  go  with  me  to 
ihe  festival  of  the  Ammnciation,.  still  I  could  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve that  there  was  a  something  he  was  sorry  to  part  from. 
His  candour  could  not  let  him  long  conceal  from  me  the  £eict, 
that  he  had  formed  here  a  close  and  Mthful  attachment.  It 
was  a  pretty  tale  to  listen  to,  the  story  of  their  first  meeting, 
and  the  description  of  the  ^ait  one's  behaviour  up  to«  this  time 
toid  in  her  fhvour ;-  Kniep,  moreov^er,  insisted  onmy  gcdi^  and 
seeing  9ar  myself  how  pretty  she  really  was:.  Aeocnrdingly ,  an 
opportmiity  was  eontrived^  and  so  a»  to  a£&xrd  me  the  enjoy, 
ment  of  one  of  the  most  agreeable  views  over  Niq^es..  £b  took 
me  to  the  fiat  roof  of  a  house,  whieh  eommanded  a  survey  of 
the  lovvcr  town,  neasr  the  Mole,  the  bay,  and  the  shore  of  SoT'- 
rento ;  all  ^lat  lay  beycmd  gol  the  left,  became  fore-diortenad 
in  ^e  strangest  way  possible,  and  which,  except  from  this  par- 
ticular spot,  was  never  witnessed.  Naples  is,  every  whexe, 
beautifrd  and  glorious. 

While  we  were  a&niring  the  covmtry  aconnd^  szdd^y, 
(although  expected),  a  very  beaut^ul  &ee  presented  itself  above 
the  roof — for  the  entrance  to  these  jBat  roofs  is  generally  an 
oblong  opening  in  the  rooi,  which  ean  be  cerver^  when  not 
used,  by  a  trap-door.  While,  then,  the  little  angel  appeared  in 
fiill  figure  above  the  opening,  it  oeourred  to  me  tlmt  ancient 
painters  usually  repres^it  Uie  Annunciation  by  making  ihe 
angel  ascend  by  a  similar  trap*door.  But  the  angel  on  this 
occasion  was  really  of  a  very  fine  form,  of  a  very  pretty  face, 
and  a  good  nataral  carnage.     It  was  a  redL  joy  to  me,,  uadftr 
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the  free  heaven,  and  in  presence  of  the  finest  prospect  in  the 
world,  to  see  my  new  friend  so  happy.  After  her  departure, 
he  confessed  to  me  that  he  had  hitherto  Toluntarily  endured 
poverty,  as  by  that  means  he  had  enjoyed  her  love ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  had  learned  to  appreciate  her  contented  dis- 
position :  and  now  his  better  prospects,  and  improved  condi- 
tion, were  chiefly  prized,  because  lliey  procured  him  the  means 
of  making  her  days  more  comfortable. 


Naples^  March  25,  1787. 

After  this  pleasant  little  incident  I  walked  on  the  shore, 
calm  and  happy.  There  a  good  insight  into  botanical  matters 
opened  on  me.  Tell  Herder  that  I  am  very  near  finding 
the  primal  vegetable  type ;  only  I  fear  that  no  one  will  be 
able  to  trace  in  it  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  My 
famous  theory  of  the  Cotyledons  is  so  refined,  that  perhaps  it 
is  impossible  to  go  further  with  it. 


Naples^  March  26,  1787. 

To-morrow  this  letter  will  leave  this  for  you.  On  Thurs- 
day, the  29th,  I  go  to  Palermo  in  the  corvette,  which  formerly, 
in  my  ignorance  of  sea  matters,  I  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
frigate.  The  doubt  whether  I  shoidd  go  or  remain  made  me 
unsettled  even  in  the  use  of  my  stay  here ;  now  I  have  made 
up  my  mind,  things  go  on  better.  For  my  mental  state  this 
journey  is  salutary — ^indeed  necessary.  I  see  Sicily  pointing 
to  Africa,  and  to  Asia,  and  to  the  wonderful,  whither  so  many 
rays  of  the  world's  history  are  directed :  even  to  stand  still  is 
no  trifle! 

I  have  treated  Naples  quite  in  its  own  style.  I  have  been 
anything  but  industrious.  And  yet  I  have  seen  a  great  deal, 
and  formed  a  pretty  general  idea  of  the  land,  its  i^abitants, 
and  condition.  On  my  return  there  is  much  that  I  shall  have 
to  go  over  again ;  indeed,  only  "  go  over,"  for  by  the  29th  of 
June  I  must  be  in  Home  again.  As  I  have  missed  the  Holy 
Week,  I  must  not  fail  to  be  present  at  the  festivities  of  St. 
Peter's  Day.  My  Sicilian  expedition  must  not  altogether  draw 
me  off  from  my  original  plans. 

The  day  before  yesterday  we  had  a  violent  storm,  with 
thunder,  lightning,  and  rain.    Now  it  is  again  clear;  a  glo- 
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rions  Tramdntane  is  blowBg ;  if  it  lasts,  we  shall  have  a  rapid 
passage. 

Yesterday  I  went  with  my  fellow-traveller  to  see  the  vessel, 
and  to  take  our  cabin.  A  sea  voyage  is  utterly  out  of  the 
pale  of  my  ideas ;  this  short  trip,  which  will  probably  be  a 
mere  coasting  one,  will  help  my  imagination,  and  enlarge  my 
world.  The  captain  is  a  young  lively  fellow ;  the  ship  trim 
and  clean,  built  in  America,  and  a  good  sailer. 

Here  every  spot  begins  to  look  green ;  Sicily,  they  tell  me,  I 
shall  find  still  more  so.  By  the  time  you  get  this  letter  I  shall 
be  on  my  return,  leaving  Trinacria  behind  me.  Such  is 
man ;  he  is  always  either  anticipating  or  recalling ;  I  have 
not  yet  been  there ;  and  yet  I  now  am,  in  thought,  back  again 
with  you !  However,  for  the  confusion  of  this  letter  I  am  not 
to  blame.  Every  moment  I  am  interrupted,  and  yet  I  would, 
if  possible,  fill  this  sheet  to  the  very  comer. 

Just  now  I  have  had  a  visit  from  a  Marchese  Berio,  a  young 
man  who  appears  to  be  well  informed.  He  was  anxious  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  author  of  "  Werther."  Generally, 
indeed,  the  people  here  evince  a  great  desire  for,  and  delight 
in,  learning  and  accomplishments.  Only  they  are  too  happy 
to  go  the  right  way  to  acquire  them.  Had  I  more  time,  I 
would  willingly  devote  it  to  observing  the  Neapolitans.  I'hese 
four  weeks— what  are  they,  compared  with  the  endless  variety 
of  life  ? 

Now,  fare  vou  well.  On  these  travels  I  have  learnt  one 
thing  at  least — ^how  to  travel  well ;  whether  I  am  learning  to 
live,  I  know  not.  The  men  who  pretend  to  understand  that  art, 
are,  in  nature  and  manner,  too  widely  different  from  me,  f<Mr 
setting  up  any  claim  to  such  a  talent. 

Farewell,  and  love  me  as  sincerely  as  I  from  my  heart  re- 
member you. 

Naples,  March  28,  1787, 
These  few  days  have  been  entirely  passed  in  packing  and 
lea\e-taking ;  with  making  all  necessary  arrangements,  and 
paying  bills  ;  looking  for  missing  articles,  and  with  prepara- 
tions of  all  kinds.     I  set  the  time  down  as  lost. 

The  Prince  of  Walbeck  has,  just  at  my  departure,  imsettled 
me  again.    For  he  has  been  talking  of  nothing  less  than  that  I 
should  arrange,  on  my  return,  to  go  with  hm  to  Gree^^and 
Vol.  n.  2  o 
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Daim^.  When  one  enters  one^  into  the  world,  and  gives 
way  to  it,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  cautious,  lest  one  sJiould 
be  earned  away,  not  to  say  driven  mad  by  it.  I  ana.  utb&rlj 
incav^-teble  of  aMing  another  syllable. 

Naples,  March  29,  1787. 
For  some  days  the  weather  has  been  yery  unsettled ;  to-day, 
(the  appointed  time  for  our  sailing),  it  is  again  as  fine  as- pos- 
sible. A  &iTourable  north  wind,  a  bright  sunny  sky,  beneath 
which  one  wishes  oneself  in  the  wide  woiM !  Now  I  bid  an 
affectionate  &rewell  to  all  my  fri^ids  in  Weimar  and  Gotha. 
Your  love  accompanies  me ;  for  wherever  I  ami  feel  my  x^ed 
of  you.  Last  ni^t  I  dreamt  I  was  again  among  <^d  &miliar 
ikces.  It  seems  as  if  I  could  not  unload  my  boat  of  phea- 
sants* feathers  any  where  but  among  you.  May  it  be  weU 
loaded. 


SICILY. 

At  Sea,  Thursday y  March  29,  1 787. 

A  fresh  and  &TOU]!able  breeze  &om  the  nortfa^east  is  not  blow- 
ing this  time,  as  it  did  at  the  last  sailing  of  the  packet.  But, 
unfortunately,  a  direct  head-wind  oomea  from  the  (^^posite 
quarter,  Hie  soudi-wefit-^«nd  so  we  are  e]q)eriencing.to  our  cost 
how  much  the  traveller  by  sea  depends  upim  the  caprice  of  the 
wind  and  weaih^.  Out  of  all  patienee,  we  whiled  away  the 
morning  either  on  the  shore  or  in  the  co£S^4iouse ;  at  last,  at 
noon  WO:  w^t  on  board,  and  the  weather  b^ng  extrranely 
line,  we  enjoyed  the  most  glorious  of  views.  The  eorveti 
lay  at  anchor  near  to  the  Mole.  With  an  unclouded  sun  the 
atmoi^ere  waa  hazy,  giving  to  the  rocky  walls  of  Sorrento, 
idiich  were  in  the  shade,  a  tint  of  most  beautiM  blue. 
Naples,  witii  its  living  multitudes,  lay  in  the  £ill  sunshine, 
and  glittered  brilliantly  with  coimtless  tints.  It  was  not  until 
sunset  that  the  vessel  began  slowly  to  move  £rom  her  moor- 
ingB ;  then  the  wind  which  was  contrary  drove  us  over  to 
E^iHppo,  and  ita  promontory.  All  night  long  the  daip  went 
4I«etiy  <m  its  wa^.     ^>e  is  a  swift  sailei',  and  was  built  in 
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America,  and  is  weU  fitted  vriiCk  cabibs  and  berihhs.  The 
passengers  obeerM^  but  not  boisterous.  Opera-siiigers  and 
osoieera,  coBsigaed  to  Paleixao. 

Friday,  March  80,  1787. 

By  dsy-break  iv«  found  ouvsebres  between  Isehia  axd  Capri 
•-—perhaps  not  mom  tkAa  a  xdle  &om  thd  latter.  The  sun 
rose  from  behind  tbe  mountainB  of  Capri  and  Cape  Minerva. 
Kniep  dOig^atly  shstohed  the  outlines  of  the  ooasts  and  the 
islands,  aoid  took  several  beautifiil  ri&m.  The  slowness  of  the 
passage  was  ^vrourable  to  his  labours*  We  were  making  our 
way  bat  slowly  under  a  light  side'\vind.  We  lost  sight  ofVesn- 
Tins  about  fcmc^  just  as  we  eame  in  view  of  Cape  Minerva  and 
Ischia.  These,  too,  disappeared  about  evenkig.  The  sun  set  in 
tbe  sea,  attended  with  clouds,  a&d  a  long  streak  of  light, 
reftohing  ior  miles,  all  of  a  brilliant  purple.  H^is  phenomenon 
was  also  sketched  by  Kniep.  At  last  we  lost  sight  altogether 
of  the  land,  and  tlie  waite^ry  hori»)n  suarounded  us,  the  night 
being  clear,  wi&  kk^ly  nyoonlight. 

These  beautiM  sights,  however,  I  eouM  only  enjoy  Ibr  a  "few 
mon^nts,  far  I  was  soon  attacked  with  sea-sickness.  I  betook 
myself  to  my  eabin,  ciiose  an  horizontal  positi^dn,  and  absfoining 
from  ail  meajt  or  dtiok,  except  white  breadasid  red  wine,  so6n 
found  myself  nretty  ooinfortafole  again^  l^ut  out  fhoM  the  ex- 
teroai  worlds  ilet  die  iniemal  have  ML  sway;  and,  as  a  tedious 
voyage  was  to  be  anticipated,  I  unmediately  set  myself  a  heavy 
taaJt  in  order  to  while  a^imy  the  time  profitably.  Of  all  my  papers 
I  bad  only  bEOUght  witbme  the  first  two  acts  of  '*  Tasso,' '  written 
in  poetio  prose.  These  two  aets,  as  regards  their  plan  and  ^ 
evolution,  were  nearly  similar  to  ihe  present  ones;,  but,  written 
iiil  ten  years  ago^  had  Sr  somewhat  soft  and  misty  tone,  whioh 
soon  disappeared,  while,  in  accordance  with  my  later  notions,  I 
made  £ann.  more  predominant,  and  introduced  more  of  rhythm. 


Saturdat/,  March  Zl,  1787. 

The  sun  rose  this  morning  from  the  water  quite  clear.  About 
seven  we  overtook  a  French  vessel,  which  had  left  Naples 
two  days  before  us,  so  much  the  better  sailer  was  our  vessel ; 
still  we  had  no  prospect  as  yet  of  the  end  of  ouj^j  passage. 
We  were  somewhat  cheered  by  the  sight  of  ITstica)  but>  uhn 
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fortunately,  on  our  left,  when  we  ought  to  have  had  it,  like 
Capri,  on  our  right.  Towards  noon  the  wind  became  directly 
contrary,  and  we  did  not  make  the  least  way.  The  sea  began 
to  get  rough,  and  every  one  in  the  ship  was  sick. 

I  kept  in  my  usual  position,  and  the  whole  piece  was 
thought  over  and  over,  and  through  and  through  again.  The 
hours  passed  away,  and  I  should  not  have  noticed  how  they 
went,  but  for  the  rogmsh  Kniep,  on  whose  appetite  the  waves 
had  no  influ^ice.  When,  from  time  to  time,  he  brought  me 
some  wine  and  some  bread,  he  took  a  mischievous  delight  in 
expatiating  on  the  excellent  dinner  in  the  cabin,  the  cheer- 
fulness and  good  nature  of  our  young  but  clever  captain,  and 
on  his  regrets  that  I  was  unable  to  enjoy  my  share  of  it.  So, 
likewise,  the  transition  from  joke  and  merriment  to  qualmish- 
ness and  sickness,  and  the  various  ways  in  which  tiie  latter 
manifested  themselves  in  the  different  passengers,  afforded 
him  rich  materials  for  humorous  description. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  the  captain  altered  the  course  of 
our  vessel.  The  mainsails  were  again  set,  and  we  steered 
direct  for  Ustica,  behind  which,  to  our  great  joy,  we  dis- 
cerned the  mountains  of  Sicily.  The  wind  improved,  and  we 
bore  rapidly  towards  Sicily,  and  a  few  little  islands  appeared 
in  view.  The  sunset  was  murky,  the  light  of  heaven  being 
veiled  beneath  a  mist.  The  wind  was  pretty  fair  for  the 
whole  of  the  evening ;  towards  midnight  the  sea  became  very 

rough.  

Sunday,  April  1,  1787. 

About  3  in  the  morning  a  violent  storm.  Half  asleep  and 
dreaming,  I  went  on  with  the  plan  of  my  drama;  in  the 
mean  time  there  was  great  commotiou  on  deck;. the  sails 
were  all  taken  in,  and  the  vessel  pitched  on  the  top  of  the 
waves.  As  day  broke  the  storm  abated,  and  the  sky  cleared 
up.  Now  Ustica  lay  right  on  our  left.  They  pointed  out 
to  me  a  ^large  turtle  swimming  a  grieat  distance  off;  by 
my  telescope  I  could  easily  discern  it,  as  a  living  point. 
Towards  noon  we  were  clearly  able  to  distinguish  the  coast  of 
Sicily  with  its  headlands  and  bays,  but  we  had  got  very  fax 
to  the  leeward,  and  tacked  on  and  off.  Towards  mid-day  we 
came  nearer  to  the  shore.  The  weather  being  clear,  ana  the 
sun  shining  bright,  we  saw  quite  distinctly  the  western  coast 
from  the  promontory  of  Lilybaeum  to  Cape  Qallo, 
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A  shoal  of  dolphins  attended  our  ship  on  both  bows,  and 
continually  shot  a-head.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  them  as 
they  swam  along,  covered  by  the  clear  transparent  waves  at 
one  time,  and  at  another  springing  above  the  water,  showing 
their  fins  and  spine-ridged  back,  with  their  sides  playing  in 
the  light  from  gold  to  green,  and  from  green  to  gold. 

As  the  land  was  direct  on  our  lee,  the  captain  lay  to  in  a 
bay  behind  Cape  Gallo.  Kniep  failed  not  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sketch  the  many  beautiful  scenes  somewhat  in  detail. 
Towards  sunset  the  captain  made  again  for  the  open  sea, 
steering  north-east,  in  order  to  make  tbe  heights  of  Palermo. 
I  ventured  several  times  on  deck,  but  never  intermitted  for  a 
moment  my  poetical  labours;  and  thus  I  became  pretty  well 
master  of  the  whole  piece.  With  a  cloudy  sky,  a  bright  but 
broken  moonlight,  the  reflection  on  the  sea  was  infinitely 
beautiful.  Paintings,  in  order  to  heighten  the  effect,  generally 
lead  us  to  believe,  that  the  reflection  from  the  heavenly  lumi- 
naries on  the  water  has  its  greatest  breadth  nearest  to  the 
spectator,  where  it  also  possesses  its  greatest  brilliancy.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  the  reflection  was  broadest  at  the 
horizon,  and,  like  a  sharp  pyramid,  ended  with  sparkling 
waves  close  to  the  ship.  During  the  night  our  captain  again 
frequently  changed  the  tack. 

Monday,  April  2,  1787. 
This  morning,  about  8  o'clock,  we  foimd  ourselves  over 
against  Palermo.  The  morning  seemed  to  me  highly  delight- 
ful. During  the  days  that  I  had  been  shut  up  in  my  cabin,  I 
had  got  on  pretty  weU  with  the  plan  of  my  drama.  I  felt 
quite  well  now,  and  was  able  to  stay  on  deck,  and  observe 
attentively  the  Sicilian  coast.  Kniep  went  on  sketching  away, 
and  by  his  accurate,  but  rapid  pencil,  many  a  sheet  of  paper 
was  converted  into  highly  valuable  mementoes  of  our  landing, 
which,  however,  we  still  had  to  wait  for. 


PALERMO. 

Monday,  April  2,  1787. 
By  3  o'clock  p.m.,  we  at  last,  after  much  trouble  and  dif- 
ficulty, got  into  horbour,  where  a  most  glorious  view  -lay 
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belareuff.  Peil^c<2jz«eo¥ei«dfr(niiiiy8eft*aidme8B,  I  enjoyed 
it  bighl  J.  The  town  lEMsing  sorth,  lay  at  tibe  foot  of  a  liigh  laH, 
with  the  sun  (atthis  time  of  daj)  ahiniBg  above  it.  The  ojieB  «f 
the  buildings  ^diioh  locked  towards  us,  laj  in  a  dttep  ahade^ 
which,  howerer,  was  clear,  and  lit  up  by  the  fefiectiooL  fptrnk  the 
water.  On  our  right  M(mte  Pellegnno,  with  its  many  elegaat 
outlines,  in  Mk  li^t ;  on  ihe  left  the  eoa«t,  with  its  bays,  isth- 
muses, and  headlands,  stretehmg  far  away  into  the  distanoe  ; 
and  the  most  agreeable  eifeet  was  produeed  l^  €be  'teak  gFeen 
of  some  fine  trees,  whose  crowns,  lit  up  fimm  behind,  swayed 
backwards  and  forwards  befere  the  ds^rk  buildings,  like  grest 
masses  of  glow-worms.  A  lMrilliaB.t  haoe  gare  a  Mueirii  tint 
to  all  the  shades. 

Instead  of  hurrying  impatiently  on  i^ore,  "we  remained  oii 
deok  till  we  were  actually  forced  to  land;  for  ivliere  oould  w» 
hope  sooa  to  find  a  position  equal  to  this,  or  so  ^voumble  & 
point  of  view  ? 

Through  the  singular  gateway,  which  consists  of  two  yast 
pillars,  which  arc  left  unconnected  aboye,  in  order  that  the 
tower-high  car  of  8.  RosaHa  may  be  aiblo  to  pass  throi^h,  cm 
her  famous  festival,  we  were  driven  into  the  city,  and  alighted, 
almost  immediately,  at  a  large  hotel  on  our  left.  The  host, 
an  old,  decent  person,  long  accustomed  to  see  strangers  of 
every  nation  and  tongue,  conducted  us  into  a  large  room,  the 
balcony  of  which  oommanded  a  view  of  the  sea,  with  the 
roadstead,  where  we  reeogutsed  o«r  ship,  Moo^fce  Rosalia,  and 
the  beach,  and  were  enaJb^ed  to  form  an  idea  of  a«r  where* 
abonts.  Qighly  satMfied  with  the  position  of  owr  room,  we 
did  not  for  some  time  observe  that,  at  the  fkrther  end  of  it, 
was  an  alcove,  sightly  raised,  and  ooncealed  by  cuxtains,  in 
which  was  a  vaott  spacious  bed,  with  a  magnifioeat  canopy 
and  curtains  of  silk^  in  perfect  keeping  with  &e  other  stately, 
but  (dd  fashioned,  fitmiture  of  our  apartment.  JhiB  di^lay 
of  splendour  made  me  uneasy;  so,  as  my  custom  was,  I 
wished  to  make  an  agreement  with  my  host.  To  this  the  old 
man  replied  that  conditions  were  unnecessary,  and  he  trusted 
I  should  have  nothing  to. complain  of  in  him.  We  were  also 
at  liberty  to  make  use  of  the  ante-room,  which  was  next  to 
our  apartment,  and  cool,  airy,  and  agreeable  from  its  many 
balconies. 

We  amused  ourselyes  with  the  aidless  variety  of  Tzews, 


aod  endeAToured  to  sketch  them  one  by  one  in  peiteil,  or  in 
<soknu8,  for  here  the  eje  iwil  upon  a  plentiM  barrest  ibr 
tiie  artistt. 

In  tke  evening  the  lovsfy  moonlight  attracted  im  once  oiore 
to  the  roadstead,  and  even  afber  our  xetnni  riveted  us  to 
sonae  time  on  iiu^  faaicany«  The  light  vras  pecuU8r,^-1iie 
repose  and  lowliness  of  tke  scene  yte^  extreme. 

Ptdermo,  Tuesday,  AprU  S,  17S7, 

Our  first  buBineiM  ivas  to  examine  the  city>,  which  is  easjr 
enough  to  survey,  but  diffioidt  to  know;  easy,  because  «  stseet 
a  mile  long,  from  the  lowo:  to  the  nj^ier  gate,  from  due  aea. 
to  the  motmtain,  intersects  it,  and  is  itself  again  crossed* 
neariy  in  its  middle,  by  another.  Whatever  lies  on  these 
two  great  lines  is  «as2y  ^nd;  but  in  the  inner  sti^eeta  a 
stranger  soon  loses  kimselfy  and  witiiont  a  guide  will  never- 
extricate  himself  from  th^r  labyrinths. 

Towards  evening  our  attention  was  direoted  t»  tibe  kng 
line  of  cainii^es,  (of  the  welUkno^'n  build,)  in  whicb  the* 
principal  persons  of  the  neigfabonrheod  wer&  taking  their 
evenins  dnve  from  the  dtv  to  the  beaeh,  for  the  edte  of  tk& 
fieshi^,  uausenumt,  «i>dp<a^<q»fil»ferinteigue. 

It  was  full  moon  about  two  hcnirs  before  wiiAmgiit,  and  tile^ 
evenn^  was  in  conseqiience  indescribaJUy  gkricnia.  Tbe 
nj<»lherly  position  of  Palenno  produces  a  very  stcange  effect ; 
as  the  city  and  shore  oome  between  the  sun  and  tiiie  harbour, 
its  refleetion  ia  never  ohservcd  en  the  waves.  On  this  acecamt^ 
though  it  was  one  of  the  very  bri^itest  of  days  yesterday,  I 
found  the  sea  of  a  deep  blue  eolour,  sdemn,  and  oppressive;. 
wh^eas,  at  Naples,  after  noon-day,  it  g^  brighter  and 
bri^ter,  and  glitters  witk  more  airy  lightiMss,  and  to  a 
gieater  distance. 

Kniep  has  to-day  kit  me  to  make  my  pilgimages  and  ebs^* 
vaticns  by  myself,  in  order  that  be  might  accorately  sketidi 
the  oudine  of  Monte  PettegrinOy  the  B»it  beanitifiil  headland 
in  tile  whole  world. 


Faiermo,  AfmlS,  1767. 
Hefe  again  I  must  pat  a  few  things  together,  something 
in  the  way  of  an  appendix,  and  widn  the  cardessness  i^ 
finmhanty* 
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At  sunset  of  the  29th  of  March  we  set  sail  for  Naples, 
and  at  last,  after  a  passage  of  four  days  and  three  hours,  cast 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Palermo.    The  little  diary  w^hich 
I  enclose,   wiU  give  an  account  of  ourselves  and  our  for- 
tunes.    I  never  entered  upon  a  journey  so  calmly  as   I  did 
this,  and  never  have  I  had  a  quieter  time  of  it  than  during 
our  passage,  which  a  constant  headwind  has  unusually  pro- 
longed, even  though  I  passed  the  time  chiefly  on  my  bed,  in 
a  close  little  berth,  to  which  I  was  obliged  to  keep  during 
the  first  day,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  attack  of  sea- 
sickness.   Now  my  thoughts  pass  over  towards  you ;  for  if 
ever  anything  has  exercised  a  decided  influence  on  my  mind, 
this  voyage  has  certainly  done  so. 

He  who  has  never  seen  himself  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  sea.  can  never  possess  an  idea  of  the  world,  and  of  his 
own  relation  to  it.  As  a  landscape  painter,  this  great  simple 
line  has  given  me  entirely  new  ideas. 

During  our  voyage  we  had,  as  the  diary  records,  many 
changes,  and,  on  a  small  scale,  experienced  all  a  sailor  s  for- 
tunes.   However,  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  packet- 
boat  cannot  be  sufficiently  commended.    Our  captain  is  a 
very  brave  and  an  extremely  handsome  man.     My  fellow- 
passengers  consisted  of  a  whole  theatrical  troop,  well  man- 
nered, tolerable,  and  agreeable.     My  artist,  who  accompanies 
me,  is  a  merry  true-hearted  fellow.     In  order  to  shorten  the 
weary  hours  of  the  passage,  he  has  explained  to  me  all  the 
mechanical  part  of  aquarelle  or  painting  in  water  colours, — 
an  art  which  has  been  carried  to  a  great  height  of  perfection 
in  Italy.     He  thoroughly  understands  the  effect  of  particular 
colours  in  effecting  certain  tones,  to  produce  which,  wiUiout 
knowing  the  secret,  one  might  go  on  mixing  for  ever.  I  had, 
it  is  true,  learned  a  good  deal  of  it  in  Rome,  but  never  before 
so  systematically.   The  artists  must  have  studied  and  perfected 
the  art  in  a  country  like  Italy  or  this.     No  words  can  express 
the  hazy  brilliancy  which  huxig  around  the  coasts,  as  on  a 
most  beautiful  noon  we  neared  Palermo.     He  who  has  once 
seen  it  will  never  forget  it.     Now,  at  last,  I  can  understand 
Claude  Lorraine,  and  can  cherish  a  hope  that  hereafter,  in  the 
north,  I  shall  be  able  to  produce,  fix>m  my  soul,  at  least  a 
&int  idea  of  these. glorious  abodes.    Oh !  that  only  all  little- 
ness had  departed  from  it  as  entirely  as  the  little  charm  of 
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thatched  loofs  has  Taxiished  from  among  my  ideas  of  what  a 
drawing  should  be.  We  shall  see  what  this  ''Queen  of 
Islands"  can  do. 

No  words  can  express  the  welcome— with  its  j&esh  green 
mulberry  trees,  evergreen  oleanders,  and  hedges  of  citron, 
&c.  In  the  open  gardens  you  see  lai^e  beds  of  ranunculuses 
and  anemones.  The  air  is  mild,  warm,  and  fragrant;  the 
wind  refreshing.  The  fuU  moon,  too,  rose  from  behind  a 
promontory,  and  shone  upon  the  sea;— -and  this  joyous 
scene  after  being  tossed  about  four  days  and  nights  on  the 
waves ! 

Forgive  me  if,  with  a  stump  of  a  pen  and  the  Indian-ixik 
my  fellow-traveller  uses  for  his  sketches,  I  scribble  down 
these  remarks.  I  send  them  to  you  as  a  faint  lisp  ing  murmur ; 
since  I  am  preparing  for  all  that  love  me  another  record 
of  these,  my  happy  hours.  What  it  is  to  be  I  say  not; 
and  when  you  will  receive  it,  that  also  it  is  out  of  my  power 
to  tell. 


PalermOy  Tuesday,  April  3. 

This  letter  must,  as  far  as  possible,  impart  to  you,  my 
dearest  friends,  a  high  treat ;  it  is  intended  to  convey  to  you 
a  description  of  an  imrivalled  bay,  embracing  a  vast  mass  of 
waters.  Beginning  fix>m  the  east,  where  a  Sattish  headland 
runs  far  out  into  the  sea,  it  is  dotted  with  many  rugged, 
beautifrilly-shaped,  wood-crowned  rocks,  until  it  reaches  the 
fishing-huts  of  the  suburbs ;  then  the  town  itself,  whose  fore- 
most houses  (and  among  them  our  own  hotel)  all  look 
towards  the  harbour  and  to  the.  great  gate  by  which  we 
entered. 

Then  it  stretches  westwards,  and  passing  the  usual  landing- 
place,  where  vessels  of  smaller  burden  can  lie  to,  comes  next 
to  what  is  properly  the  harbour,  near  the  Mole,  which  is  the 
station  of  all  larger  vessels ;  and  then,  at  the  western  point, 
to  protect  the  shipping,  rises  Monte  Pellegrino,  with  its 
beatiful  contour,  after  leaving  between  it  and  the  mainland  a 
lovely  fertile  valley,  which  at  its  other  end  again  reaches 
the  sea. 

Kniep  sketched  away.  I  took,  with  my  mind's  eye,  the 
plan  of  the  coimtry— -(tcA  schematisirtey^wiih  great  delight; 
and  now,  glad  to  have  reached  home  again,  we  feel  neither 
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gtiCMgtiA  nor  energy  to  teil  a  hsag  stoxy,  amd  to  go  into  pir- 
liealium.  Our  ondeaMouxs  miuft,  therefore,  be  reseryed  &r  a 
future  occasion ;  and  this  sheet  must  serve  to  oosiTince  yoa  of 
oar  laabiHty  adequately  to  aeize  ^lete  ci^ectB,  or  zaUier  of 
oar  presumpticai  in  thinking  to  graqp  aad  masto:  thea^  in.  bd 
short  a 'time. 


( 
1 


Palermo,  Wsdntmduy  jfynl  4,  1787. 

In.  the  aflei&ooQ  ve  paid  a  vkit  to  the  ieitile  aitd  deft^ht* 
fid  vall^  at  the  fisoi  oi  the  Sonthera  Moantaixw,  mmmig  by 
Palermo,  and  through  which  the  Oreto  meanders.  Here, 
too,  is  a  call  for  the  painter^s  eye,  and  a  pnuctified  hand  to 
convey  an  idea  of  it.  Kniep,  however,  hastily  seized  an. 
exeellent  point  of  view  at  a  spot  where  the  pent-up  wster 
was  dashing  down  from  a  hdtf-broken  weir,  and  was  diaded  by 
a  lovely  group  of  trees,  behind  which  an  aninteRupted  {Hospect 
opened  up  the  valley,  atifosding  a  view  of  several  fimx 
buildings.  . 

Beautiful  spring  weather,  taadi  a  budding  luxuriance,  dif^sed 
over  the  whole  valley  a  refreshing  feeling  of  peace,  which  our 
stupid  guide  marred  \3ff  his  ill-timed  eradition,  teUmg  lis  that 
in  former  days,  Hannibal  had  fought  a  battle  here,  and  ctr-> 
eumstantially  detailing  all  the  dreadful  feats  of  war  which  had 
been  perpetrated  on  the  spot  In  no  friendly  mood  I  re- 
proved him  for  thns  fatally  casing  up  again  such  departsed 
spectres.  It  was  bad  enough,  Z  said,  that  frtxm  time  to  time 
the  erops  should  be  trodden  down,  if  not  by  elephants,  yet  fay 
men  and  horses.  At  any  rate,  it  was  not  right  to  eeare  amy 
tilie  peaceful  dreams  ci  imagina^n  by  reviving  SEoch  tnBndtB 
and  horrors. 

The  guide  was  greatly  surprised  that  i  eocdd,  on  sudxaspot^ 
despise  classical  reminiseenees ;  and  I,  too,  eonM  not  n^e 
hhn  understand  how  greatly  such  a  mingling  of  the  past  with 
the  present  displeased  me. 

Still  more  singular  did  our  guide  de^n  me,  when  at  all  the 
shaikyw  places,  of  which  many  were  left  quite  dry  by  the  stzesm^ 
I  seardied  to  pebbles,  and  carried  c^  with  me  specimens  of 
each  sort.  I  again  found  it  difficult  to  make  him  undexBtaad 
tibat  there  was  no  readier  way  of  forming  an  idea  of  a  mofun- 
takious  district  like  that  belbre  us,  than  by  examining  the 
nature  of  the  stores  whoeh  are  washed  down  by  the  streaoBasy 
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and  Hunt  in  ao  ddbg,  the  purpose  was  to  acquire  a  right 
Boiion  of  tk«se  otesnaLlbf  ckssie  keighto  «f  tke  Maomt  wodd. 


And,  indeed,  mj  gdhxs  '6mm  Has  stream  'wnxt  large  «ioiigIi : 
I  carried  away  neorihf  forty  specimens,  whicSi,  however,  may 
be  comprised  under  a  few  classes.  Most  of  theie  were  of  a 
species  of  roek,  wHh^,  in  one  respect,  might  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  jasper  or  h(»iiliende ;  in  another,  looked  like  clay-slate. 
I  founa  some  pebhies  rounded,  others  of  a  rhomboidal  shape, 
otiiers  of  irregular  forms,  and  of  yarxons  coionrs.  MoreovCT, 
many  varieties  of  the  piimeval  Hmestone,  not  a  few  specimesxs 
of  breccia,  of  which  the  substratum  was  Hme,  and  holding 
jasper,  or  mo<£fications  of  limestone.  Rubbles  of  muschelkalk 
dbso  were  not  wanting. 

The  horses  here  are  fed  on  barley,  cha^T,  (hackei'ling)  and 
clover.  In  spring  they  give  them  the  green  barley,  in  oraer  to 
refresh  them— ^cr  rinfreictur  is  the  phrase.  As  there  are  no 
meadows  here,  they  have  no  hay.  On  the  hill-sides  there 
are  some  pasture-lands,  and  also  in  the  corn-fields,  as  a  third 
is  always  left  fallow.  They  keep  but  few  sheep,  and  these 
are  of  a  breed  from  Barbary.  On  the  whole  they  have  more 
mules  than  horses,  because  tiic  hot  food  suits  the  former  better 
than  the  latter. 


The  plain  on  which  Palermo  lies,  as  wdOl  as  the  districts  of  Ai 
Colli,  which  lie  without  the  city,  and  a  part  also  of  Baggaria, 
have  for  their  basis  the  muschelkalk,  of  which  the  city  is  built. 
There  are,  for  this  purpose,  extensive  quarries  of  it  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  one  place,  near  Monte  Pellegrino,  they  are 
more  than  fifty  feet  deep.  The  lower  Is^ersare  of  a  whiter  iiue. 
In  it  are  found  many  petrified  coarals  and  other  shell-fish,  but 
principally  great  scalLopa.  The  upper  stratum  is  mixed  with 
red  marl,  and  contains  but  few,  if  any,  fotsila.  lUght  above  it 
lies  the  red  marl,  of  which,  however,  the  layer  is  nckt  very  sti^T. 

Monte  Pellegrino,  however,  rises  out  of  aU  this ;  ife  is  a  pri- 
mary  limestone,  has  many  hollows  and  fissures,  which, 
although  very  irregular,  when  closely  observed  are  feund  to 
fellow  the  order  of  the  i^rata.  The  stone  is  close,  and  rings 
when  struck. 
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Palermo,  Thursday,  April  5,  1787. 

We  have  gone  carefully  through  the  city.    The  style  of 
architecture  resembles  for  the  most  part  that  of  Naples  ;  but 
the  public  buildings,  for  instance  the  fountains,  are  still  further 
lemoved  from  good  taste.     Here  there  is  no  artistic  mind  to 
regulate  the  public  works ;  the  edifices  owe  both  their  shape 
and  existence  to  chance  accidents.     A  fountain,  which  is  l&e 
admiration  of  the  whole  island,  would,  perhaps,  n«ver   have 
existed,  had  not  Sicily  furnished  a  beautiful  variegated  mar- 
ble, and  had  not  a  sculptor,  well  practised  in  animal  shapes 
happened  to  be  in  fitvour  precisely  at  the  time.     It  would  be 
a  dimcult  matter  to  describe  this  fountain.     In  a  moderately- 
sized  site  stands  a  round  piece  of  masonry,  not  quite  a  staff 
high  (Stock  hocK),    The  socle,  the  wall,  and  the  cornice  are  of 
variegated  marble.     In  the  wall  are  several  niches  in  a  row, 
from  which  animals  of  all  kinds  in  white  marble,  are  looking 
with  stretched-out  necks.  Horses,  lions,  camels,  and  elephants, 
are  interchanged  one  with  another;    and  one  scarcely  ex- 
pects to  find,  within  the  circle  of  this  menagerie,  a  fountain, 
to  which,  through  four  openings,  marble  steps  lead  you  down 
to  draw  from  the  water,  which  flows  in  rich  abundance. 

The  same  nearly  may  be  said  of  the  churches,  in  which  even 
the  Jesuits'  love  of  show  and  finery  is  surpassed — ^but  not 
from  design  or  plan,  but  by  accident — just  as  artist  after 
artist,  whether  sculptor  or  carver,  gilder,  lackerer,  or  worker 
in  marble  chose,  without  taste  or  rule,  to  display  on  each 
vacant  spot  his  own  abilities. 

Amidst  all  this,  however,  one  cannot  fail  to  recognize  a 
certain  talent  in  imitating  natural  objects ;  for  instance,  the 
heads  of  the  animals  aroimd  the  fountains  are  very  well 
executed.  By  this  means  it  is,  in  truth,  that  the  admiration  of 
the  midtitude  is  excited,  whose  artistic  gratification  consists 
chiefly  in  comparing  the  imitation  with  its  living  prototype. 

Towards  evening  I  made  a  merry  acquaintance,  as  I 
entered  the  house  of  a  small  dealer  in  the  Long  Street,  in 
order  to  purchase  some  trifles.  As  I  stood  before  the  win- 
dow to  look  at  the  wares,  a  slight  breeze  arose,  which 
eddying  along  the  whole  street,  at  last  distributed  through 
all  the  windows  and  doors  the  immense  cloud  of  dust  which 
it  had  raised.  ''By  all  the  saints,' '  I  cried,  ''whence  comes 
all  the  dust  of  your  town— is  there  no  helping  it?    In  its 
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length  and  beauty,  this  street  vies  with  any  in  the  .  Corso 
in  Borne.  On  both  sides  a  fine  pavement,  which  each  stall 
and  shop-holder  keeps  clean  by  interminable  sweeping, 
hut  brusheis  everything  into  the  middle  of  the  street, 
^which  is,  in  consequence,  so  much  the  dirtier,  and  with 
every  breath  of  wind  sends  back  to  you  the  filth  which 
lias  just  before  been  swept  into  the  roadway.  In  Naples  busy 
donkeys  carry  off  day  by  day  the  rubbish  to  the  gardens  and 
&rms.  Why  should  you  not  here  contrive  and  establish  some 
similar  regulation?*' 

"  Things  with  us  are  as  they  are,"  he  replied ;  "  we  throw 
everything  out  of  the  house,  and  it  rots  before  the  door ;  you 
see  here  horse-dtmg  and  filth,  of  all  kinds — ^it  lies  there  and 
dries,  and  returns  to  us  again  in  the  shape  of  dust.  Against 
it  we  are  taking  precautions  all  day  long.  But  look,  our 
pretty  little  and  ever-busv  brooms,  worn  out  at  last,  only 
go  to  increase  the  heap  of  nlth  before  our  doors.'* 

And  oddly  enough  it  was  actually  so.  They  had  nothing 
but  very  little  besoms  of  palm-branches,  which,  slightly 
altered,  might  have  been  really  usefid  ;  but  as  it  was,  they 
broke  off  easily,  and  the  stumps  were  lying  by  thousands  in 
the  streets.  To  my  repeated  questioning,  whether  there  was 
no  board  or  regulations  to  prevent  aJJ  this ;  he  replied, 
'*  A  story  is  current  among  the  people  that  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  provide  for  the  cleansing  of  our  streets,  being  men  of 
great  power  and  influence,  could  not  be  compelled  to  disburse 
.■die  money  on  its  lawfol  objects ;  and  besides  that  there  was 
also  the  strange  fiict  that  certain  parties  feared  that  if  the 
dirty  straw  and  dung  were  swept  away,  every  one  would  see 
how  badly  the  pavement  beneath  was  laid  down.  And  so 
the  dishonesty  of  a  second  body  would  be  thereby  exposed. 
''All  this,  however,'*  he  remarked,  with  a  most  humorous 
expression,  '*  is  merely  the  interpretation  which  the  ill-dis- 
posed put  upon  it."  For  his  part,  he  was  of  the  opinion  of 
those  who  maintained  that  the  nobles  preserved  this  soft 
litter  for  their  carriages,  in  order  that,  when  they  take  their 
drive  for  amusement  in  the  evening,  they  might  ride  at  ease 
over  the  elastic  groimd.  And  as  the  man  was  now  in  the 
humour,  he  joked  away  at  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  police,— 
a  consolatory  proof  to  me  that  man  hai^  always  humour  enough 
to  make  merry  with  what  he  cannot  help. 
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S.  EoflBlia,  tiie  pstron  saint  of  Pakrmo,  is  so  imivcaraaUj 
knoiK'n,  from  the  descripticm  which  Brydone  has  giv^  <^  her 
festival,  that  it  must  assuredly  be  agreeable  to  my  firiemdi 
to  read  some  acooimt  of  the  place  and  the  spot  trhoe  sbm  a 
most  particulady  woorshipped. 

Monte  PeUegnno,  a  vmto  mass  of  soeks,  of  wfaick  tiie 
breadth  is  greater  than  the  height,  lies  on  tiie  nortib-west 
extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Palermo.  Its  beautifiil  ferm  admits 
not  of  b^ng  described  by  words ;  a  most  exeeUeat  ^e^r  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  Voytige  Pittoresque  de  Is  Sunie.  It  om- 
sists  of  a  gray  limestone  of  the  eariier  epooh.  "Hie  rocks  are 
quite  bairen,  not  a  tree  nor  a  biisb  wiU  grow  on.  them  ;  em 
^  more  smooth  and  level  portions  are  but  beanely  ooi^ered 
wilih  grasses  or  mosses. 

In  a  cavern  of  ^lis  mountain,  thie  banes  of  tiM  saint  were 
dioeovered,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  centory,  and  bxcmght 
to  Palermo.  The  piesenee  of  them  ddivered  the  city  from,  a 
peslatettce,  and  ever  since  S.  Rosalia:  has  been  the  Palron 
Shint  of  the  people.  Chapels  have  beea  badlt  in  her  honour, 
splen<Hd  festivals  have  beooi  instituted. 

The  pious  and  devout  teqnendy  made  pilgrimages  to  the 
monntain ;  and  in  consequence  a  road  has  been  made  to  it, 
which,  like  an  aaacieait  aquedust,  rests  on  ardies  and  columns, 
and  aseends  zigsng  between  the  rodDS. 

The  place  of  worship  is  far  more  suitable  to  tiie  humility  of 
the  saint  who  retired  thither,  than  are  the  splendid  festivities 
whi(di  have  been  instituted  in  honour  of  her  total  renunoii^ 
tton  of  the  world.  And  perhaps  the  whole  of  Christendom, 
wduch  now,  fer  eighteen  hundred  years,  has  based  its  ridbes, 
pomps,  and  festival  anmsem^its,  on.  the  memory  of  its  first 
feundars  and  most  zealous  confessors,  oamiot  point  out  a  hdy 
spot  which  has  been  adorned  and  rendered  venerable  in  so 
eminent  and  delightftd  a  way. 

When  you  have  ascended  the  mountain,  you  proceed  to  the 
comer  of  a  rode,  over  against  which  there  rises  a  high  wall  of 
stone.  On  this  tlie  Church  and  the  monastexy  are  very  finely 
siluated. 

The  exterior  of  the  church  has  nothing  promising  or  in- 
viting ;  you  open  its  door  without  any  high  expectation,  but 
on  enteringrans  nnmishdd  wilk  wonder.  You  find  yourself  is 
a  vast  vestibule,  whidt.  extends)  tft  the  whde  bvoadth  of  the 
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church,  and  k  (^en  tomurda  the  nave.  You  see  here  the 
Msnal  vess^  of  holy  water  and  some  confessionals.  The  nave 
is  an  open  space,  which  on  the  right  is  bounded  by  the 
cmtiye  rock,  and  on  the  1^  by  the  continuation  of  the  yesti^ 
bule.  It  is  payed  with  fiat  stones  on  a  slight  inchnation,  in 
order  that  the  rainu  water  may  run  off.  A  small  well  stands 
nearly  in  the  centre. 

The  caye  itself  has-been  transformed  into  the  choir,  without, 
howeyer,  any  of  its.  rough  natural  shape  being  altered.  De- 
scending a  tew  stepBt,  close  upon  than  stands  the  choiisters' 
desk  with  the  choir  books,  and  on  each  side  are  the  seats  of 
the  choristers.  The  whole  is  lighted  by  the  daylight,  which 
is  admitted  from  the  court  or  nays.  Deep  within,  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  caye,  stasids  the  high-altar. 

As  already  stated,  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  cave ; 
only,  as  the  rodcs  dropiaoessantly  with  water,  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  ^bB  place  diy .  This  has  been  ^ected  by  means  of  tin 
tubes,  which  are  fastened,  to  every  projectienof  the  rock,  and 
are  in  various  ways  Gomnected  together.  As  they  are  broad, 
above  aad.  come  to  a-  narrow  edge  below,  and  are  painted  ot 
a  dull  green  colour,  l^ey  give  to  the  rock  an  appearance  of 
being  overgrown  with  a  speeies  of  cactus.  The  water  is  coiw 
ducted  into  a  dear  oeservoir,  out  of  which  it  i»  taken  by  the 
faithful  as  a  remedy  and  peeey^iitatiye  far  every  kind  of  ilL 

As  I  was  naarxDwl^  ohserviBg  tdl  this,  an  eeelesiastie  came 
up  to  me  and  asked  Aether  I  was  a  Cienoese,  and  wished  a 
mass  or-so  to  be  said?  I  replied. upon  this  that  I  had  come 
to  Palermo  with  a  Genoese,  who  would  to-morrow,  as  it  was 
a  festival,  QooLevisp  to  the  shrine;  but,  as  one  of  us  must 
always  be  at  iKHna,  I  had  come  up  to  day  in  order  to  look 
about  me.  Upon  tius  he  observed,  I  was  at  perfect  liberty 
to  look  at  everything  at  my  leisure,  and  to  peiform  my  devo- 
tions. In  particular  he  pointed  out  to  me  a  little  altar  which 
stood  on  the  left  as  especially  holy,  and  then  left  me. 

Through  the.  openings  of  a  hurge  trelliss  work  of  lattice^ 
lamps  appeared  bumiDg  before  an  altar.  I  knelt  down  close 
to  the  gratings  and  peeped  through.  Further  in,  however, 
ano^r  lattice  <^  luasa  wire  was  drawn  across,  so  that  one* 
locdsed  as  it  were  through  gauze  a^  the  objects  widiin.  By 
tfaelight  of  some  dull  lamps  I  caught  sight  of  a  lavely  female 
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She  lay  seemingly  in  a  state  of  ecstacy — ^the  eyes  half- 
closed,  the  head  leaning  carelessly  on  her  right  hand,  Mrhich 
was  adorned  with  many  rings.  I  could  not  sufficiently  dis- 
cern her  face,  but  it  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  charming.  Her 
robe  was  made  of  gilded  metal,  which  imitated  excefiently  a 
texture  wrought  with  gold.  The  head  and  hands  were  of 
white  marble.  I  cannot  say  that  the  whole  was  in  the  lofty 
style,  still  it  was  executed  so  naturally  and  so  pleasingly  that 
one  almost  £mcied  it  must  breathe  and  move.  A  little  angel 
stands  near  her,  and  with  a  bunch  of  lilies  in  his  hand  ap- 
pears to  be  fanning  her. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  clergy  had  come  into  the  cave,  taken 
their  places,  and  began  to  chant  the  Vespers. 

I  took  my  seat  right  before  the  altar,  and  listened  to  them 
for  a  while ;  then  I  again  approached  the  altar,  knelt  down 
and  attempted  to  obtain  a  still  more  distinct  view  of  the 
beautiful  image.  I  resigned  myself  without  reserve  to  the 
charming  iUusion  of  the  statue  and  the  locality. 

The  chant  of  the  priests  now  resounded  through  the 
cave;  the  water  was  trickling  into  the  reservoir  near  the 
altar ;  while  the  over-hangii^  rocks  of  the  vestibule— ^e 
proper  nave  of  the  church — shut  in  the  scene.  There  was  a 
deep  stillness  in  this  waste  spot,  whose  inhabitants  seemed  to 
be  all  dead — a  singular  neatness  in  a  wild  cave :  the  tinsel 
and  tawdry  pomp  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonial,  especially 
as  it  is  vividly  decked  out  in  Sicily,  had  here  reverted  to  its 
original  simplicity.  The  illusion  produced  by  the  statue  of 
the  fair  sleeper — ^which  had  a  charm  even  for  the  most 
practised  eye :— enough,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
I  tore  myself  from  the  spot,  and  it  was  kte  at  night  before  I 
got  back  to  Palermo. 

Palermo,  Saturday^  April  7, 1787. 
In  the  public  gardens,  which  are  close  to  the  roadstead,  I 
have  passed  some  most  delight^l  hours.  It  is  the  most 
wonderful  place  in  the  world.  Regularly  laid  out  by  art,  it 
stiU  looks  a  fairy  spot ;  planted  but  a  short  time  ago,  it  yet 
*  transports  you  mto  ancient  times.  Green  edgings  surround 
beds  of  the  choicest  exotics ;  citron-espaliers  arch  over  low- 
arboured  walks;  high  walls  of  the  oleander,  decked  with 
thousands  of  its  red  carnation-like  blossoms,  dazzle  the  €^. 
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Trees  wholly  strange  and  unknown  to  me,  as  yet  without 

leaf,  and  probably,  therefore,  natives  of  a  still  warmer  climate, 

spread  out  their  strange  looking  branches.   A  raised  seat  at  the 

end  of  the  level  space  gives  you  a  survey  of  these  curiously 

mixed  rarities,  and  leads  the  eye  at  last  to  great  basins  in 

^which  gold  and  silver  fish  swim  about.  wi&  their  pretty 

movements;   now  hiding  themselves  beneath  moss-covered 

reeds ;  now  darting  in  troops  to  catch  the  bit  of  bread  which 

has  tempted  them  from  their  hiding  place.     All  the  plants 

exhibit  tints  of  green  which  I  am  not  used  to ;  yellower  and 

bluer  than  are  found  with  us.     What  however  lent  to  every 

object  the  rarest  of  charms  was  a  strong  halo  which  hung 

around  everything  alilte,  and  produced  the  following  singular 

effect:    objects  which  were  only  distant   a  few  steps  from 

'  others,  were  distinguished  from  them  by  a  decided  tint  of 

light  blue,  so  that  at  last  the  distinctive  colours  of  the  most 

remote  were  almost  mereed  in  it,  or  at  least  assimied  to  the 

eye  a  decidedly  strong  blue  tint. 

The  very  singular  effect  which  such  a  halo  imparts  to  dis- 
tinct objects,  vessels,  and  headlands,  is  remarkable  enough  to 
an  artistic  eye;  it  assists  it  accurately  to  distinguish,  and, 
indeed,  to  measure  distances.  It  makes,  too,  a  walk  on  the 
heights  extremely  charming.  One  sees  Nature  no  more; 
nothing  but  pictures ;  just  as  if  a  painter  of  exquisite  taste  had 
arranged  them  in  a  gallery. 

:  But  these  wonderfril  gardens  have  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  my  mind.  The  black  waves  on  the  northern 
horizon,  as  they  broke  on  the  irregular  points  of  the  bay — and 
even  the  smell  of  the  sea— ell  seemed  to  recall  to  my  imagina- 
tion, as  well  as  my  memory,  the  happy  island  of  the  Phceacians. 
I  hastened  to  purchase  a  Homer,  and  began  to  read  this  book 
with  the  highest  delight,  making  an  impromptu  translation  of 
it  for  the  benefit  of  Kniep,  who  had  well  deserved  by  his 
diligent  exertions  this  day  some  agreeable  refreshment  over  a 
glass  of  wine. 


Palermo,  April  8,  1787. 
{liister  Day.) 

The  morning  rejoicings  in  the  blissful  Resurrection  of  the 
Lord  commenced  with  break  of  day.    Crackers,  wild-fired, 
Vol.  II.  2  H 
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yodcets,  scrpeBEfcB,  &e.,  weie  let  off  bir  whofesal&m  front  of  tbe 
dLurdies,  as  tbe  wor&kLppers  orowded  ia  at  the  ^pem.  liooes. 
Tbe  ohuniug  (Shells,  t^ pealing  of  argana,  the  dwudng  of  pro> 
oes«kms,  aod  of  iJie  ckairs  of  prieets  who  caiDe  to  meet  tkesL, 
were  eB0ugh  to  sinn  ^Be  ears  of  all  wbe  had  Aot  been  used  to 
auek  noisy  wonhip. 

The  early  maw  waa  searcei j  ended,  when  two  wett-dnsased 
oonners  of  the  Viceroy  ^vkited  our  holei,  wkh.  tiie  dflmbie 
object  of  oibfiiig  to  ail  atrangevs  his  Biigbaww's  omgyatida- 
tions  en  the  fesltval,  and  to  exact  a.  doaoeur  in  r^um.  As  I 
was  specially  honoured  with  aninvxtatiDn  to  dkmcar,  aj  ^£t 
was,  of  eourse,  expeetod  to  be  eoBstdesablet. 

After  sending  the  inoini&g  in  Tisiting  titt  ditferesl  cIli^^ 
i  proceeded  to  the  Viaeveijr's  palaoe,  whadi  ^  ateated  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  city.  As  I  arrired  saliksr  eai^,  I  Ibund 
the  grand  saloosi  atill  eaaipty ;  ^hese  was  only  a  litAe  Imly 
xaan,  whoeaoie  ap  to  rae,  and  wihomi  aaon  disoffwrod  to  be  a 
Maltese. 

When  he  had  leaant  that  I  was  a  Omrmu^  he  aaioe^  if  I 
could  give  ham  aay  acoonnt  of  EEfturt,  wJbcEe  he  had  apoat  a 
-very  pfeasaiKt  time  on  a  abort  visik. 

As  he  asked  me  aibent  the  fanoly  of  tile  Badkenidea, 
and  about  the  Cba^wtov  von  Dalbevg^  I  waa  aUe  to  ^hre 
some  aeeouBit  ef  tfaem,  at  wdiadk  he  soeiaed  HMKb  de^gbted^ 
and  inquired  after  other  people  of  Tburisaia.  Vfitb!  eossi- 
derable  isiteareat  he  then  iaqaaaad  aix^ot  Wcmar.  *^And 
how/'  he  asiked,  '^  is  tiie  person,  wlio,  Ml  of  ymth  and  wrmekty 
when  I  was  tbere,  was  the  li^  of  society?  I  have  fosgctttcn 
bis  naiBie,  but  he  is  the  anthor  of  ^  Wezthtr/  " 

After  a  little  pauae^  as  if  for  the  saike  cf  tasking  1117  me- 
mory, I  answered,  ^^  I  am  the  persoa  wianm  ^u  axe  infanr* 
ing  about.  ^  Wdith  the  most  Tisible  m§DB  ai  asttmidknent, 
he  sprung  baek,  exdtaiming,  "  Theare  must  hanre  beoK  a  gsvait 
ehange  thenT'  '^O  yes,"  I  rejoined,  '^  between  Paienno 
and  Weimar  I  have  gone  through  many  a  change." 

At  this  moment  the  Vicer^  md  suite  entered  the  apart- 
ment. His  carriage  evinced  that  graceful  freedom  which 
became  so  distinguished  a  personage.  He  could  not  refrain 
from  lau^iz»g  at  the  Maltese,  as  he  went  on  expressing  his 
artomshment  to  see  ma  bcare.  At  tahfe  I  sat  by  l&e  side  of  &e 
Viocroy,  who  izMimred  into  the  ol^ecte  of  m^  jouauy,  and 
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afifioced  me  tiact  he  unsaM  ^hae  cvdeni  ^Mkt  everifthiB^  in 
Paleisoo  shocdd  be  opes  to  my  iBspecticni,  and  tibat  eveiy 
poflsible  tfiusilby  shoiiki  be  gsf^et  taa  doting  my  tour  tbKn;^ 
Sicily.  ..«_^. 

This  wbole  day  lue  beai  taken  up  with  the  stupiditieg  of 
the  Prince  PaUagimi»»  in^hoee  follies  are  tharoughly  diferent 
:from  ivhirl  one  -vroidd  ftnm  an  idea  of  eitlxer  by  reading  ot 
l^earing  of  ^m.  For,  widt  the  efightest  lore  of  truth,  he  ^o 
-wishes  tefbmish  anaceonnt  of  the  absnrd,  gets  into  a  dilemma ; 
be  is  anxious  to  give  an  idea  of  it,  and  so  makes  it  some^iing, 
-whereas,  in  reaii^,  it  is  a  nothing  yrhiiSi  seeks  to  pas?  for 
something.  And  nere  I  mnst  premise  another  general  reflec- 
tion, viz.,  difKt  neither  the  miost  tasteless,  nor  the  most  excel- 
knt  prodaetion  comes  entirely  and  immediately  from  a  single 
individual  or  a  single  «Kge,  Imt  that  with  a  littile  attention  any 
one  may  trace  its  pedigree  and  descent. 

The  ^nntain  i^read^  described  in  Palermo  belongs  to  the 
forefathers  of  the  Pallagonion  fckUies,  only  that  tibe  latter, 
in  their  own  sod  tmd  domain,  dercSope  theaxE^lTes  'With  Hre 
greatest  freedom,  and  on  tiie  largest  scale. 

When  in  these  parts  a  country  seat  is  boilt,  it  is  usually 
I^Bced  in  tiie  middle  of  a  -whole  property,  and  therefore,  in 
order  to  reac^  the  princely  mansion  you  have  to  pass  through 
cultivated  fields,  kitciien  gardens,  and  similar  rural  consreni- 
ences,  for  these  southerns  i&ow  far  more  of  economy  than  we 
northmen,  whoolten  waste  a  good  strip  of  rich  land  on  a  park, 
which,  with  its  barren  f^irubs,  can  only  charm  the  eye.  But 
here  it  is  the  fashion  to  build  two  waHs,  between  whidi  you. 
pass  to  the  eastte,  wi^Hmt  knowing  in  the  least  what  is  doing 
on  year  right  and  left.  This  passage  begins  geners^  wi^  a 
gnnid  portieo,  and  sometimes  with  a  vaulted  hafi,  and  endr 
with  the  mansion  itself.  But,  in  order  fhat  liie  eye  may  not 
be  entirely  widxout  rdief  between  these  bye  -walls,  they  are? 
generally  arnhed  orer,  and  ornamented  with  scrolls,  and  altty 
with  pedestals,  en  which,  here  and  there,  a  vase  is  placed. 
Ihe  flat  surfaces  are  phtstered,  divided  into  compartments,  wA 
painted.  The  court  is  fl>rmed  by  a  circle  of  one-^storied 
cabins,  in  which  work-pei^le  of  idl  sorts  reside,  wh^  lObe 
^puidranguhir  eastle  towers  over  all. 

2  H  2 
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TbiB  is  the  sort  of  building  which  is  here  traditionally 
adopted,  and  which  probably  was  the  old  form,  when  the 
father  of  the  present  prince  rebuilt  the  castle,  not  in  the  best, 
but  still  in  tolerable  taste.  But  the  present  possessor,  without 
abandoning  the  general  features  of  this  style,  gave  free  course 
to  his  humour  and  passion  for  the  most  ul-shapen  and  taste- 
less of  erections.  One  would  do  him  too  much  honour  by 
giving  him  credit  for  even  one  spark  of  taste. 

We  entered,  therefore,  the  great  hall,  which  stands  at  the 
beginning  of  the  property,  and  foimd  ourselves  in  an  octagonal 
room,  of  a  breadth  altogemer  disproportioned  to  its  height.  Four 
vast  giants  with  modem  spatterdashes,  which  had  just  been 
buttoned  on,  support  the  cornice,  on  which,  directly  meeting 
the  eye  as  you  enter,  is  a  representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  passage  to  the  castle  is  broader  than  usual,  the  wall 
being  converted  into  one  continuous  high  socle ;  from  which 
basement  the  strangest  groups  possible  reach  to  the  top, 
while  in  the  spaces  between  them  several  vases  are  placed. 
The  ugliness  of  these  unshapelv  figures,  (the  bungUng  work 
of  the  most  ordinary  mason,)  is  mcreased  by  their  having  been 
cut  out  of  a  very  crumbly  muscheltufa,  although,  perhaps, 
a  better  material  would  have  made  the  badness  of  the  form 
still  more  striking  to  the  eye.     I  used  the  word  ''  groups"  a 
moment  ago,  but  I  have  employed  a  Mae  term^  and  most 
inappropriate  one  for  an3rthmg  here.     For  they  are  mere 
juxtapositions,  determined  by  no  thought,  but  by  mere  arbi- 
trary caprice.     In  each  case  three  form  the  ornament  of  a 
square  pedestal,  thdr  bases  being  so  arranged  as  to  fill  up  the 
space  by  their  various  postures.    The  principal  groups  have 
generally  two  figures,  which  occupy  the  chief  face  of  the 
pedestal,  and  then  two  are  yet  wanting  to  fill  up  the  back 
part  of  the  pedestal ;  one  of  a  moderate  size  generally  repre- 
sents a  shepherd  or  shepherdess— a  cavalier  or  a  lady— a 
'dancing  ape  or  a  hound.     Still  there  is  a  vacant  spot  on  the 
pedestal ;  this  is  generally  held  by  a  dwarf — as,  indeed,  in 
duU  jokes,  this  sort  of  gentry  usually  play  a  conspicuous  part. 

That  we  may  not  omit  any  of  the  elements  of  Prince 
Pallagonia's  foUy,  we  give  you  the  accompanying  catalogue. 
Men:  fieggs^rs,  male  and  female,  Spanish  xxxen  and  women, 
Moors,  Turks,  hunchbacks,  cripples  of  all  soits,  strolling 
miisicians,  pulcinellosi  soldiers .  in  ancient  uniforms,  gods, 
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goddesses,  gentlemen  in  old  French  costumes,  soldiers  with 
cartouche  boxes  and  gaiters,  mythological  personages  (witli 
most  ridiculous  companions,  Achilles  ana  Charon,  for  instance, 
with  Punch).  Animals  (merely  parta  of  them) :  Heads  of 
horses  on  human  bodies,  mis-shapea  apes,  lots  of  dragons  and 
serpents,  all  sorts  of  feet  under  figures  of  all  kinds,  double- 
headed  monsters,  and  creatures  with  heads  that  do  not  belong 
to  them.  Vases:  All  sorts  of  monsters  and  scrolls,  which 
below  end  in  the  hollows  and  bases  of  vases. 

Jnst  let  any  one  think  of  such  figures  furnished  by  whole- 
sale, produced  without  thought  or  sense,  and  arranged  without 
choice  or  purpose — only  let  him  conceire  to  himself  this 
socle,  these  pedestals  and  unshapely  objects  in  an  endless 
series,  and  he  mil  be  able  to  sympathize  with  the  disagreeable 
feelings  which  must  seize  every  one  whose  miseiable  fate- 
condemns  him  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  such  absurdities. 

We  now  approach  the  castle,  and  are  received  into  a  semi- 
circular fore-court-  The  chief  wall  before  us,  through  which 
is  the  entrance-door,  is  in  the  castle  style.  Here  we  find  aa< 
Egyptian  figure,  built  into  the  wall,  a  fountain  without  water, 
a  monument,  vases  stuck  around  in  no  sort  of  order,  statues  de- 
signedly laid  on  their  noses.  Nest  we  came  to  the  castle 
court,  and  found  the  usual  round  area,  enclosed  vrith  little 
cottages,  distorted  into  small  semicircles,  in  order,  forsooth, 
that  there  might  be  no  want  of  variety. 

Hie  ground  is,  for  the  most  part,  overgrown  with  grass. 
Here,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  church  in  ruing,  are  marble 
urns  with  strange  scrolls  and  foliations,  collected  by  his  father ; 
dwarb  and  other  abortions  of  the  later  epoch,  for  which,  as  yet 
fitting  places  have  not  been  found ;  one  even  comes  upon  an 
arbour,  propped  i^  with  ancient  vases,  and  stone  scrolls  of 
various  shapes. 

The  absiudities  produced  by  such  want  of  judgment  ana 
taste,  however,  are  strikingly  instanced  by  the  fact,  tliat  the 
window  eiUs  in  these  cottages  are,  without  exception,  oblique, 
and  lean  to  one  side  or  the  other,  so  as  to  ofibnd  and  violate  afi 
sense  of  the  level  and  perpendicular,  which  are  so  indispensable 
in  the  human  mind,  and  form  the  foundation  of  all  architectural 
propriety.  And  then,  again,  the  edges  of  all  the  roo&  are  etn- 
bellitked  with  hydras  and  little  busta,  with  choirs  of  monkeys 
playing  muaic,  and  similar  conceits.     Dragons  alternate  wm 
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^fiiliea:  aaAtki^  wlwfiittteiii8notllietniiiidaiiefl^ev^.b«t  ao 

Oiae  hopes  to  escape  finm  all  t^us  b|P  entering  die  castle, 
^hidi,  havjiig  beeA  bwdlt  by  tiie  Sitbear,  pi^esei?^  r^ti^y 
a  aoie  BBlinna.]  appeaaace  whea  viewed  ieom  the  exterior. 
Bat  in  wa»  f«r  at  bo  giei^  ckutsoKse  £rom  die  door,  oBe 
eliiiiijfaies  upen.  the  laacdi-^nvwiied  had.  q£  a  Aoiaaa  emperor 
on  the  body  of  a.dwaif»  who  is  sitiiB^  astzide  on  a  dolphiik. 

Now,  in  the  caaiib  itself^  of  whiob  tbe  exterior  g»nes  hope 
of,  at  least,  a  tokraiUe  iptedor,  the  SMdaess  o£  the  Prince 
be^gias  agaia  to  rapra.    MsSbbj  of  Hm^  aaets  hm%  kat  tibesr  l^s, 
so  that  BO  one  can  ait  upon  them ;  and  if  aome  appear  to  pro- 
nsse  aresting-piaoe,  the  C?hmnherlam  wuns  yoa  against  tbem, 
as  having  duarp  priddes  beDaath  their  aatin-ooTered  eaahimis. 
In  all  the  oomars  aie  ^saadeiabcas  of  panselain  du»a,  which, 
on  a  neauer  view,  you  discover  to  be  eentented  together 
out  of  different  bowls,  cnpa,  saueers,  &e.,  &e.     Skit  a  cor- 
ner  bat   some  whim   pe^s    out  ef  it.     Even  the    jm- 
ei|usUed  prospect  ever  the  {»omontory  into  the  sea  as  spmled 
by  coloured  glass,  which,  by  its  false  lights,  gives  either  a 
ooid  or  a  fiery  tiat  to  Ihe  neighbouring  soenea.     I  mnst,  also, 
menticHL  a  calnn^  whieh  is  infaud  with  did  goM  firam^  cut 
ia  pieces.     AJl  tiie  hoadeed-fold  eanriiigs,  all  the  endless 
varietaes  of  ancisent  and  auodem,  moiie  or  less  dust-stained 
and  time-injured,  gilding,  dosdy  hiaddled  together,  cover 
aU  the  walls,  and  give  you  the  ^ea  of  a  miniatare  limber- 


To  describe  tibe  chapel  aione,  wanM  reapure  a  Toiome. 
Here  one  finds  the  solution  of  the  whide  foJly,  wiaieh  eoald 
never  have  reached  soch  a  pitch  in  any  bat  a  bigoted  BLiad. 
How  many  BooaBtrous  cxeations  of  a  &.l8e  and  nrisled  d^^^^tion 
are  here  to  be  found,  I  must  leave  you  to  guess  fear  yoiicBeii 
HiowBver,lGannot  re&mafixxmiaentianinglheaM>8t$oufaBagea^ : 
a  carved  crucifix  is  fitftened  fiat  to  the  roof,  paiatod  afiei 
natnre,  ladcered,  and  gilded ;  into  the  naivdL  of  the^  figure, 
attached  to  the  cross,  a  hook  is  senewed,  and  from  the  lattef 
haags  a  chain,  which  is  fiistened  to  the  head  of  a  man  whoi^ 
ia  a  kneeling  and  ptraying  posture,  is  suspended  ia  the  air, 
and,  like  ali  the  c^er  figures  in  die  church,  is  painted  sad 
laokened.  Ia  all  piobabi^ty  it  is  mteaded  to  ser^  asatype 
Ms£  the  owner's  uneeasing  devotion. 
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Moreover,  tbe  kome  is  not  Aushed  internailj.  A  aalMii, 
'built  by  tbe  &ther,  and  mteoded  to  he  decorated  wiih  rich  and 
varied  ornaments,  hnt  not  tricked  out  in  a  &lse  and  offensive 
taste,  is  atili  mooaaplete :  so  that,  it  would  seem,  even  the 
bovndkss  ouuibess  of  the  possessor  is  at  a  atand  still. 

Kni^^s  artistiG  feeling  was  almost  dnvea  to  deweration  in. 

this  mad-house ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  raj  Efe,  Ifi>und  him 

quite  impatient.     He  humed  me  away,  when  I  wished  to 

take  a  note  of,  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  these  mon- 

atitous  absurdities,  one  by  one.     Qood-natorediy  enough,  he 

at  last  took  a  sketch  of  one  of  these  axmpositions,  which  £d,  at 

least,  form  a  kind  of  grov^     It  represents  a  woman  with  a 

borse-s  head,  sitting  on  a  stool,  iukL  plajring  at  cards,  with  a 

cavalier,  dreflsed,  as  to  his  lower  extremities,  in  the  old 

fashion,  while  his  gray  head  is  omam^ited  with  a  lar^  wig 

and  a  crown.     The  statue  reminded  me  of  the  anus  of  the 

house  of  Pallagonia, — a  satyr,  holding  up  a  mirror  h^<fre  a 

woman  with  a  horse's  head,  which,  eren  after  aH  the  stiunge 

follies  of  its  present  head,  seems  to  me  highly  singular. 


Palermo,  Tuesday,  April  10,  1787. 

To-day  we  took  a  drive  up  the  mountains  to  Mcureale,-— along 
a  §^briou8  road,  which  was  laid  down  by  an  abbot  of  this  clois- 
ter, in  Ihe  times  ai  its  opulence  and  wealth :  broad,  of  easy 
ascent,  trees  hme  and  there,  springs^  and  dripping  weUs, 
decked  out  with  ornaments  and  scrolls, — somewhatPallagoniaa 
in  style — but  etill,  in  finite  of  all  that,  refreshing  to  b(^h  man 
and  beast. 

The  monastary  c€  S.  Martin,  which  lies  on  the  height,  is  a 
respectable  building.  One  bachelor  ak)ne,  as  we  see  in  the 
case  of  Prince  Pallagonia,  has  seldom  produced  any  thing 
rational;  but  several  tc^ther,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
effected  the  greatest  works,  such  as  churches  and  monas- 
teries. But  perh^>s  these  spiritual  fraternities  produced  so 
much,  simply  because,  beyond  most  fathers  of  a  family,  they 
could  reckon  with  certainty  on  a  numerous  posterity. 

The  monks  readily  pennitted  us  to  view  their  coUection  of 
antiques  and  natural  objects.  They  contained  many  excellent 
specimens  of  both.  Our  attention  was  partioialaily  fixed  by 
a  medallion,  with  ike  figure  of  a  young  goddess,  which  must 
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excite  the  rapture  of  every  beholder.  The  good  monks  would 
willingly  have  given  ns  a  copy,  but  there  was  nothing' 
within  reach  which  would  do  to  make  a  mould. 

After  they  had  exhibited  to  us  all  their  treasures, — not 
without  entering  on  an  unfavorable  comparison  of  their  pre- 
sent with  their  former  condition,— >they  led  us  into  a  small 
but  pleasant  saloon,  from  the  balcony  of  which  one  enjoyed  a 
lovely  prospect.  Here  covers  were  laid  for  us  alone,  and  we  had 
a  very  excellent  dinner  to  ourselves.  When  the  dessert  was 
served,  the  abbot  and  the  senior  monks  entered,  and  took 
their  seats.  They  remained  nearly  half  an  hour,  during^ 
which  time  we  had  to  answer  many  questions.  We  took  a 
most  friendly  fiarewell  of  them ;  the  younger  brethren  accom- 
panied us  once  more  to  the  rooms  where  the  collections  were 
kept,  and  at  last  to  our  carriage. 

We  drove  home  with  very  different  feelings  from  what  we 
did  yesterday.  To-day  we  had  to  regret  a  noble  institution, 
which  was  falling  with  time ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  most 
tasteless  undertaking  had  a  constant  supply  of  wealth  for  its 
support. 

The  road  to  S.  Martin  ascends  a  hill  of  the  earlier  lime- 
stone formation.  The  rock  is  quarried  and  broken,  and  burnt 
into  lime,  which  is  very  white.  For  burning  the  stone  they 
make  use  of  a  long  coarse  sort  of  grass,  which  is  dried  in 
bundles.  Here  too  it  is  that  the  calorex  is  produced.  Even  on 
the  most  precipitous  heights  lies  a  red  clay  of  alluvial  origin, 
which  serve  the  purposes  of  our  dam-earth, — ^the  higher  it 
lies  the  redder  it  is,  and  is  but  little  blackened  by  vegetation. 
I  saw,  at  a  distance,  a  ravine,  where  it  was  red  as  cinnabar. 

The  monastery  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  limestone  hill, 
which  is  very  rich  in  springs. 


Palermo,  Wednesday,  April  11,  1787. 

Having  explored  the  two  principal  objects  without  tl^e 
city,  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  palace,  where  a  busy  courier 
showed  us  the  rooms,  and  their  contents.  To  omr  great 
horror,  the  saloon  in  which  the  antiques  are  generally  placed 
was  in  the  greatest  disorder,  in  consequence  of  the  walls 
being  under  the  process  of  decoration.  The  statues  were 
xemoved  from  their  usual  places,  covered  with  doth,  and  pro- 
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tectcdW  wooden  tames  ;  so  th&t  in  spite  of  the  good  will  of 
our  guide,  and  some  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  work-people,  we 
could  only  gain  a  yery  imperfect  idea  of  them.  My  attention 
was  chieny  occupied  with  two  rams,  in  bronze,  which,  not- 
withstanding  tie  unfeTorable  ciroumatanees,  highly  delighted 
our  artistic  taste.  They  are  represented  in  a  recumbent  pos- 
ture, with  one  foot  stretched  out  before  them,  with  the  heads 
(in  Older  ta  form  a  pair)  turned  on  different  side*.  Powerful 
forms,  belonging  to  the  mytliolwiCBl  family,  and  weU  worthy 
to  cany  Plmxus  and  HeUe.  "nie  wool,  not  short  and  crisp, 
but  long  and  flowing,  with  a  slight  wave,  and  shape  most 
true  to  nature,  and  exti^mely  elegant — th^  evidently  be- 
loi^d  to  the  best  period  of  Grecian  art.  Iliey  are  said  to 
have  stood  ori^nally  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse. 

The  courier  now  took  us  out  of  the  city  to  tbe  catacombs, 
which,  laid  out  on  a  regular  architectural  plan,  are  anything 
but  quarries  converted  into  biuial  places.  In  a  rock  of  Tuia,  of 
tolerable  hardness,  the  side  of  wtuch  has  been  worked  level 
and  perpendicular,  wtulted  openings  have  been  cut,  and  in 
these  again  are  hewn  several  tiers  of  sarcophagi,  one  above 
the  other: — all  of  the  natural  material  wiUiout  masonry  of 
any  kind.  The  upper  tiers  ore  smaller,  and  in  the  spaces 
over  the  pillars  are  tombs  for  children. 

Palenno,  Tkurtday,  April  12. 
To  day  we  have  been  shown  Pcince  Torremuzza's  cabinet 
of  medob.  I  went  there  in  a  certain  degree  against  my  will. 
I  am  too  little  versed  in  these  matters,  and  a  mere  curiosity^ 
mongering  traveller  is  thoroughly  detested  by  all  true  con- 
noisseurs and  scholars.  But  as  one  must  in  eveiy  case  make 
a  b^inning,  I  made  m}rse1f  easy  on  this  head,  and  have 
derived  bo3i  gratification  and  profit  from  my  visit.  What  a 
satisfaction,  even  cursorily,  to  glance  at  the  fact  that  the  old 
world  was  thickly  sown  with  cities ;  the  very  meanest  of 
which  has  bequeatiied  to  us  in  its  precious  coins,  if  not  a  com- 
plete series,  yet  at  least  some  epochs,  of  its  history  of  art. 
Out  of  these  cabinets,  there  smiks  upon  us  an  eternal  spring 
of  the  blossoms  and  &nrecB  of  art — of  a  busy  life,  ennobled 
with  high  tastes,  and  of  much  more  besides.  Out  of  these 
form-endowed  pieces  of  metal  the  glory  of  the  Sicilian  cities, 
now  obscured,  still  shines  forth  freui  before  us. 
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UnfortmBiteiy,  w&  in.  our  ^jriMith  hstSi  sem  bmm?  Ibxxb  ^MamSiy 
coins,  wiiich  flay  nothing,  and  the  ooins  of  the  Obbskv,  fHii^ 
repeat  to  satiety  the  same  ■proJSe— partraits  of  Tiilera,  wiio  au« 
to  be  regarded  as  any  thii^  bat  modds  «f  hasDamty-.  Hiow 
flodiy  had  onr  youdi  been  confified  to  n  j^umelen  FalestiBe,  mid 
to  m  flhape  po^exing  Rome!  Skaly  wd  No>m  Gbeeia  give 
me  hopes  again  of  a  fre&ii  eadstenee. 

That  on  thesefldbjeets  I  should  eater  kAn  general  refledioBs, 
is  a  proof  that  as  yet  I  do  not  imdeTstand  much  about  thexn : 
yet  diat,  ^tib  all  tlie  rest,  will  in  degrees  be  improyed. 

Pofermd,  nur9ekif^  AprU  12,  17B7. 

Yesterday  evening,  a  wi^  of  mine  im»  gniti£»d,  and  that 
in  a  very  singular  feshio*  I  w>s  standing  <«  the  paTOnent  of 
tiie  principal  street,  jofaing  at  the  window  with  the  idiop- 
keeper,  I  fbrmexiy  mentioned,  when  enddenly,  a  oourier,  tall 
and  weH-dressed,  came  up  tx»  me,  and  ^[uiddy  poloed  a 
silver  salver  befoEre  me,  on  which  were  sevml  copper  cow, 
and  a  few  pieces  of  silver.  Ab  I  conld  not  make  ont  what 
it  all  meant,  I  shook  my  head,  and  shnigged  my  shoulders,  the 
usual  tolcen  by  whidi  in  this  country  yoti  get  rid  of  those 
whose  address  or  question  you  either  cannot,  or  do  not  wish^to 
imderstand. 

''  What  does  all  this  mean  ?"  I  asked  of  my  Mend  the  shop, 
keeper,  who,  ynOi  a  y^  si^iificant  mien,  and  somewhat 
stealthily,  pointed  to  a  lank  and  haggard  gentleman,  who, 
el^aatly  ^bessed,  was  walking'  with  great  dignity  and  kidi^ 
fi^enoe,  through  the  dung  and  dirt.  Frinded  agnd  powdered, 
wxdi  his  hot  under  his  arm,  in  a  siken  vest,  with  his  swesd 
hf  his  Side,  and  having  a  neat  shoe  omaraested  with  a  jewdled 
foudkle-— the  old  man  walked  on  cahnly  and  sorrow&fihf.  AH 
eyes  were  directed  towards  hkn« 

'^  It  is  the  FHecePalhigwna,'*  smdlhedealer,  '^who,  fixMa  tame 
to  time,  goes  through  the  city  collecting  money  to  nmscMn  the 
riaves  in  Barfoary.  It  is  trae,  he  does  nort  get  mudk  by  Im 
oolleetion,  but  the  object  is  kept  in  moncry ;  and  so  it  eHen 
h^jpais  that  those  who,  in  th^  life-time,  were  backward  ia 
giving,  lea^e  large  legacies  at  their  death.  The  prince 
iu»  for  many  ye»s  been  at  the  head  of  this  somty,  and  has 
dm»  a  great  deal  of  good." 

"  Instead  of  wae^g  so  mueh  on  the  follies  of  his  oountiy 


b»««e,"  I  cned,  "  lis  miglitiiaTe  spent  die  MOM  baige  shb  en 
tins  abject.  Hibb  m  pruue  in  the  vmid  mndd  lia.i« 
aecisBplidied  HMae." 

To  this  the  Aofiaxpex  rqoised :  "  Bat  is  not  diot  the  wnf 
•ritK  nB  all  ?     We  rtb  ready  <         "     ' 


iUmoo,  .4if«  13,  17S7. 

Count  Borck  has  very  diligcat^'  iH>rified.  balhffe  us  in  tbe 
mineralogy  of  Sicily,  and  whocTw  of  tlie  same  mind  Tisita 
the  idand  tiler  bim,  matt  mllingly  acknowledge  his  obligations 
to  1dm.  I  feel  it  a  pleasnre,  do  Ibbb  than  a  duty,  to  e^dOiate 
the  memory  of  my  predecessor.  And  what  am  I  noie  than 
ft  fiirerunner  of  otiKss  yet  to  be,  both  in  my  tnn«la  and  life. 

Howerer,  the  industry  «f  the  Oonnt  seems  to  me  1o  htiw 
been  greater  than  hia  ianiwkdge.  He  Bppeais  to  hare  gone 
to  w<A.  'vith  a  oertiiin.  reserre,  which  is  altogether  imposed  to 
that  Btem  eainestttaM  with  iriiich  grand  (Ejects  shonU.  be 
tMfited. 

NevcrtbelesB,  his  essay  m  quarto,  which  is  exelun^y 
dernted  to  the  mineiaiD^  of  8io3y,  has  bem  o£  great  Me  to 
aae  ;  and,  pi^Mred  by  it,  I  was  ^^  to  }vofit  by  my  Tiut  to 
the  Qnairies  n^iieh  fixmerly,  when  it  was  the  euatom  to  case 
the  dtun^betond  litBrs  with  maiMeand  agfate.  Here  more  busQf 
worked,  tltm^  eren  now  they  are  not  idle.  I  pureitased  A 
Ih^  specinieBs  of  the  hard  and  soft,  atnoes :  tar  it  btlius  that 
they  HHially  desipuite  &e  marble  and  agate,  efaie^  beeoiiM 
adi%M9Me  ef  price  mainly  depends  on.  this  difference  of  qoa- 
lity.  Bat,  bendes  Iheoe,  tbey  have  still  another  ix  «  materid 
which  is  tbe  produce  of  tiie  tbe  of  their  kilns.  Id  these,  after 
isdh  bnniiBg,  ihey  find  a  sort  of  glassy  flux,  which  in  odoar 
nudes  from  the  lif^riestto  the  darioest,  and  etra  blackest  blue. 
TbieBe  himpA  are,  like  other  stooes,  oat  into  thin  UtnJM,  and 
then  pierced  acocadiag  to  the  hetgfat  of  tiieir  eoJatir  and  their 
puri^,  and  are  araM^fblly  eni^j«d  in  the  place  of  l^is 
'  i  6eeDimtioa  wf  chmichea,  altan,  end  sqaiMml 


nari^. 


A  coinpletB  ooIlBation,«uch  as  I  wished,  m  not  to  be  had  at 
present ;  it  is  to  be  sent  after  me  to  N^les.  The  agates  are 
if  Ate  greatnt  breiUj  ;  eqiecBDlfy  aocb  as  an  variegated  mdl 
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ixreg^ular  pieces  of  yellow  or  red  jasper,  and  with  white,  and  as 
it  were  frozen  quartz,  which  produce  the  most  beautiful  eflbct. 
A  very  accurate  imitation  of  these  agates,  produced  by 
lake  colouring  on  the  back  of  thin  plates  of  glass,  is  the 
only  rational  thing  that  I  observed  the  other  day  among  the 
PaUagonian  follies.  Such  imitations  are  &i  better  for  decora- 
tions than  the  real  agate,  siace  the  latter  are  only  found  in 
very  small  pieces,  whereas  the  size  of  the  former  depends  on 
nothing  but  the  size  of  the  artist's  plate.  This  contrivance  of 
art  well  deserves  to  be  imitated. 


Palermo,  April  13,  1787. 

Italy  without  Sicily  leaves  no  image  on  the  soul :  here  is 
the  key  to  all. 

.  Of  the  climate,  it  is  impossible  to  say  enough.  It  is  now 
rainy  weather,  but  not  uninterruptedly  wet:  yesterday  it 
thundered  and  lightened,  and  to  day  c^  is  intensely  green. 
The  flax  has  in  places  already  put  forth  joints — in  others  it  is 
boiling.  Looking  down  from  the  hills,  one  &ncies  one  sees  in 
the  plain  below  little  ponds ;  so  beautifully  blue-green  are  the 
flax  fields  here  and  there.  Laving  objects  without  number  sur-i^ 
round  you.  And  my  companion  is  an  excellent  fellow,  the  true 
Jjf o^^ti/ (Hopeful)  and  I  honestly  sustain  the  part  of  the  True 
friend.  He  has  already  made  some  beautifrd  sketches,  and 
will  take  still  more  before  we  go.  What  a  prospect — ^to  re- 
turn home  some  day,  happy,  and  with  aU  these  treasures  ! 

Of  the  meat  and  drink  here,  in  the  country,  I  have  said 
nothing  as  yet ;  however,  it  is  by  no  means  an  indifferent 
matter.  The  garden  stufls  are  excellent,  especially  the 
lettuce ;  which  is  particulary  tender,  with  a  milky  taste :  it 
makes  one  understand  at  once  why  the  ancients  termed  it 
lactuca.  The  oil  and  wine  of  all  kinds  very  good ;  and  it 
might  be  still  better  if  more  care  were  bestowed  on  its  pre- 
paration : — Fish  of  the  very  best  and  tenderest.  We  have  had, 
too,  very  good  beef,  though  generally  people  do  not  praise  it. 

Now,  after  dinner,  to  the  window ! — to  the  streets !  A 
male£ictor  has  just  been  pardoned — an  event  which  takes 
place  every  year  in  honour  of  the  festival  of  Easter.  The 
brethren  of  some  order  or  other  led  him  to  the  foot  of  a 
gallows,  which  had  been  erected  for '  sake  of  the  ceremony : 
llien  the  criminal  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  offers  up  a  prayer  or 
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two ;  and-  having  kissed  the  scaffold,  is  led  away  again.  He 
ivas  a  good-lookmg  fellow  of  the  middle  age,  in  a  white  coat, 
white  hat,  and  all  else  white.  He  carried  his  hat  in  his  hand; 
at  different  points  they  attached  variegated  ribbons  to  him, 
80  that  at  last  he  was  quite  in  tune  to  go  to  any  masquerade 
in  the  character  of  a  shepherd. 

Palermo,  April  13  awJ  14,  1787. 

So  then,  before  my  departure,  I  was  to  meet  with  a  strange 
adventure,  of  which  I  must  forthwith  give  you  a  circumstan- 
tial account. 

The  whole  time  of  my  residence  here,  I  have  heard  scarcely 
any  topic  of  conversation  at  the  ordinary,  but  Cagliostro,  his 
origin  and  adventures.  The  people  of  Palermo  are  all 
unanimous  in  asserting  that  a  certahi  Joseph  Balsamo  was 
bom  in  their  city,  and  having  rendered  himself  infamous  by 
many  disgraceful  acts,  was  banished.  But  whether  this  person 
is  identical  with  the  Count  Cagliostro,  was  a  point  on  which 
opinions  were  divided.  Some  who  knew  Balsamo  personally 
asserted  they  recognized  his  features  in  the  engraving,  which 
is  well  known  in  Germany,  and  which  has  also  travelled  as 
&r  as  Palermo. 

In  one  of  these  conversations,  one  of  the  guests  referred  to 
the  trouble  which  a  Palermitan  lawyer  had  tsdken  in  examining 
this  matter.  He  seems  to  have  been  commissioned  by  the 
French  Ministry  to  trace  the  origin  of  an  individual,  who,  in 
the  &ce  of  France,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  world,  had  had 
the  temerity  to  utter  the  silliest  of  idle  tales  in  the  midst  of 
a  legal  process  which  involved  the  most  important  interests 
and  the  reputation  of  the  highest  personages. 

This  la\^er,  it  was  asserted,  had  prepared  the  pedigree  of 
CHuseppe  Balsamo,  together  with  an  explanatory  memoir 
and  documentary  proofe.  It  has  been  forwarded  to  France, 
where  in  all  probability  public  use  will  be  made  of  it. 

As  I  expressed  a  wish  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  this  lawyer, 
of  whom  besides  people  spoke  very  highly,  the  person  who  had 
recounted  these  mcts  offered  to  mention  me  to  him  and  to  in- 
tioduce  me. 

After  a  few  days  we  paid  him  a  visit,  and  found  him  busily 
engaged  with  his  clients.  When  he  had  dismissed  them  and 
we  had  taken  a  luncheon,  he  produced  a  manuscript  which 
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ooBtained  m  tar«u«ciipt  of  OigUoBtro's-  pedigcee,  and  the  xoc^ 
dnnii^bt  of  the  memoiriHMcli  imd  heem  voit  to  TnmeA, 

He  laid  the  genealogj before  me,  annd  gave  ne  the  necr  war  j 
expknaitioiis,  ef  whkk  I  riutQ  hete  give  you  as  nmcli  m  is  aeoes- 
saryto&cilitaitethe  uaderslaiidiiig  of  ^  "whok  bvaineBs. 

Giuseppe  Balsamo's  great-grandfiiiher  oa  hi»  mothei^s  aid& 
was  Matteo  Martello.  The  isaidefi  name  of  his  great-grand- 
mother  is  tmk»>wn.  1^  issue  of  this  marriage  was  two 
duighteri;  Maria,  who  married  Cttnseppe  Braeconerie,  and 
the  graadmo&er  of  Giuseppe  Balsamo— ^and  Vinceiwa,  mar^: 
ried  to  Giuseppe  Cagliostro,  who  was  bom  in  a  little  viH^ei 
called  La  Neava,  about  eight  niles  fran.  Mentna.  (I  must 
Bote  here  that  tivere  are  at  tids  mosieiit  hrkig  at  Messiaa: 
two  bellfoundeiB  of  this  name.)  This  great  aunt  was  siib> 
sequently  godmoiiher  of  Giuseppe  Bakcono,  whc^  was  naaied 
aAier  his  great  aaacle,  and  at  kstia  foreign  cooatties  nawiimffad 
also  tibe  sarname  of  this  rehitioKi. 

Hie  BraoeoBeriehad  three  chSdreny-^Feiicitli,  Matti^o,  and 
A&toiria.  I 

FeMcit^  was  maBrried  to  Picdro  BaLsaaio,  who  was>  fite  bbbl 
of  Antonia  Balsamo,  ribbcm  dealer  in  Palermo,  aad  probably 
of  Jewish  descent.  Piedro  Balsamo,  the  father  of  Ihe  noto- 
lions  Giuseppe,  became  baaiaupt,  and  died  tii  his  £ve-aad- 
Ibvtieth  year.  HiB  widow,  who  ia  still  Itriag,.  hod  bean  him, 
besides  the  aboivejnamed  Giaseppe  Giovanna-^-^Giaaeppe 
Maria,  who  married  Crio^nanna  BattititB  CapitsmminQ!,  w&o 
begot  three  children  of  her  body,,  and  died. 

The  menaoir,  whidt  was  read  to  ns  by  it&  obligmg  authee, 
aiad  was  at  my  request  lent  to  me  for  a  £ew  diys,  was  founded 
on  baptiismal  and  marriage  certzficates  and  other  iastraBaite 
which  he  had  with  great  diligence  coUBCted.  It  contams 
pretty  nearly  (as  I  conciude  from  a  cnnpanaim  with  a  sum^ 
mary  which  I  then  made)  a&  the  eircEosuitanoes  winoh  haves 
lately  been  made  better  know»  to  4{he  world  by  ^e  aofai  of  ther 
legal  process  at  Borne,  Tia.,  timt  OiTiseppe  Balsamo  was  bam 
at  Palermo,  in  the  beginning  of  June:,  1748^  and  thai  al  hia 
baptism  he  was  received  back  from  Urn  priest's  acma  1^ 
Yincenza  Cagliostro  (whose  maiden  name  was  MartsQo);,  ^odl 
in  his  youth  he  took  the  habit  of  an  order  «f  the  Brotheraof 
Mercy,  wbieh  paid  pafftLcalar  aCtention  to  the  sick;  tbat  he 
soon  showed  great  talent  and  akitt  for  itdiBinft>  bvak  iha* 


fiir  fai«  disoiderij  pmetiom  be  vne  expelled  &e  •idcr,  wid 
thereopoB  ecrt  op  in  Fatenno  as  a  deakr  ia  imgic,  mill  fiiiMiii 
finder. 

Hie  great  ijexterity  in  imitating  every  kind  of  handmitug 
mte  not  aUoncd  by  iam  to  lie  idle.  He  Usified  or  taOusr 
fiirged  ^togediw  m  aaeient  doowneiit,  hy  miaek  Ae  ptmtt 
ntm  of  Mime  temda  wae  bnwglit  irtolitigmticw.  He  wbi  aaoa 
an  otiject  cf  ewpioion,  and  osMt  ute  praoii;  Imt  Mads  tei 
cacape,  and  ^ns  cited  to  wppeax  vadet  ftuaity  of  onAmty. 
He  pueed  thwo^  Clibbiia  tvwanh  Rone,  ^ritera  he  mKomA 
ibe  daogliter  of  a  belt^aidicr.  From  Kame  be  c*me  b(M^  M 
Napfefl,  under  tbe  nmne  of  the  Mar^eHC  PeB^rini.  He 
even  ventured  to  pay  a  Tint  to  PnlenDO,  wm  reoa^iieed,  sod 
taken  priRoner,  and  made  his  escape  in  a  mojaacrtfaat'waB 
denerves  being  eiHumetantiiAy  detailed. 

One  at  the  principal  naUe*  of  Siel^,  wbe  poncMed  ywry 
large  property,  and  beld  aeveral  importaat  poeta  at  tac 
Ncipc^tan  ooBrt,  had  a  son,  vbo  to  a  fnoue  of  onnstMl 
stee^tb  and  an  wuNnrtialljiUe  temper  nnited  all  tite  wantiB 
eaceaaes  wtueb  tbe  rich  and  freat,  witbairi;  edueatiin,  c«b 
dnak  themaeiveB  privil^ed  to  indulge  in. 

Donna  Lorsnaa  had  aianaged  to  attract  bin,  and  on  bin 
ihe  jwetMtded  bUrdteae  Pefk^nni  mbed  for  impnait;.  Tbe 
ftince  avcnred  efwnfy  bis  patromige  of  tfaii  cwqde  of  nrw 
mncn,  and  set  no  bnmds  to  bia  i^eivbm  Giose^ia  Balaano, 
at  tbe  inBtanoe  of  the  party  wbota  he  LkI  injwed,  vaa  a 
aeoond  time  ca*t  into  ptiatai.  HebadieeaunetoTsriomBieflaa 
t»  obtain  his  liberatiao  ;  BBd.wbentbeae  irate 'ananceenfid,  in 
the  very  ante-room  of  Ibe  Preaident'a  oooit,  be  Uureateaed  Aa 
-  advocate  of  tbe  opposite  party  witb  tbe  Mioct  dread&l  ooaae- 
qaOMes  if  he  did  not  conemt  to  tbe  rdeaee  of  Bahamo.  Aa 
me  opposii^  advooate  leliued  hu  consent,  be  vu^ied  upon 
him,  struck  bim,  knocked  him  down  aad  kidced  bim,  aaA  wa« 
only  with  difficulty  reitiaiDed  &oni  iurtber  vicdreoee  when  tbe 
ju^,  bearing  the  noisev  rushed  is  and  ewnmanded  peace. 

ll>e  latter,  a  weak  and  cm^ng  character,  bad  not  Aa 
canrage  to  puniah  tbe  wrong-doer ;  tbe  opp oaite  par^.  advo. 
eate  ami  all,  were  men  i^  little  minds ;  and  so  Balaamo  woa 
Mt  at  hberty,  wrthout,  however,  any  record  of  his  liberation 
beo^  fmmd  amot^  tbe  paoeeedingg — neither  hj  ir^oee  ocdera 
«r  in  what  awHier  it  -      - 
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Shortly  after  this  he  left  Palermo,  and  trayelled  in  difierent 
countries;  of  which  travels,  however,  the  author  of  tbe 
memoir  had  been  only  able  to  collect  very  imperfect  infor- 
mation. 

The  memoir  ended  with  an  acute  argument  to  prove  the 
identity  of  Balsamo  and  Cagliostro,—- a  position  which,    was 
at  this  time  more  difficult  to  prove  than  at  present,  now  that 
the  whole  history  of  this  individual  has  been  made  pubLic.<  - 
.  Had  I  not  be^  led  to  form  a  conjecture  that  a  pubHc  use 
would  have  been  made  in  France  of  this  essay,  and  that  on 
my  return  I  should  find  it  alreadv  in  print,  I  doubt  not  but  I 
should  have  been  permitted  to  take  a  transcript  of  it,  and  to 
give  my  friends  and  the  public  an  early  account  of  many  inter- 
esting circumstances 

However,  we  have  received  the  fullest  account,  (and  even, 
more  particulars  than  this  memoir  contains,)  from  a  quarter 
which  usually  is  the  source  of  nothing  but  errors.     Who  would 
have  believed  that  Rome  would  ever  have  done  so  much  for 
the  enlightening  of  the  world,  and  for  the  utter  exposure  of  an 
impostor,  as  she  has  done  by  publishing  the  summary  of  the 
proceedings  in  this  case  ?     For  although  this  work  ought  and 
might  be  much  more  interesting,  it  is  nevertheless  an  excel- 
lent document  in  the  hands  of  every  rational  mind,  who  cannot 
but  feel  deep  regret  to  see  the  deceived,  and  those  who  were 
not  more  deceived  than  deceivers,  going  on  for  years  admiring 
this  man  and  his  mummeries ;  feeling  themselves  by  fellow- 
ship with  him  raised  above  the  common  mass,  and  from  the 
heights  of  their  credulous  vanity  pitying  if  not  despising  the 
sound  common  sense  of  mankind  in  general. 
-    Who  was  not  willingly  silent  all  the  while  ?  And  even  now, 
at  last,  when  the  whole  affair  is  ended  and  placed  beyond  dis- 
pute, it  is  onlv  with  difficulty  that  I  can  bring  myself,  in  order 
to  complete  ue  official  account,  to  communicate  some  parti- 
culars which  have  here  become  known  to  me. 

When  I  found  in  the  genealc^  so  many  persons  (especially 
his  mother  and  sisters)  mentioned  as  still  living,  I  expressed 
to  the  author  of  the  memoir  a  wish  to  see  them,  and  to  form 
the  acquaintance  of  the  other  relatives  of  so  notorious  an  indi- 
vidual. He  remarked .  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  it 
about,  since  these  persons,  poor  but  respectable,  and  living 
very  retired,  were  not  accustomed  to  receive  visitors,  and  that 
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tlieir  natural  Buspicion  wotdd  be  roused  bj  any  attempt  of 
tbe  kind.  However,  he  was  ready  to  send  to  me  his  coin- 
ing clerk,  who  had  accesB  to  the  fkmily,  and  by  whose  means 
he  had  procured  the  information  and  documents  out  of  which 
thepedigree  had  been  compiled. 

lae  next  day  his  am&nuensia  nlade  his  appearance,  and  ex- 

Eressed  several  scruples  upon  the  matter.  "  I  have,  hitherto," 
e  said,  "  carefully  avoided  coming  within  sight  of  these 
persons.  For,  in  order  to  get  into  my  hands. the  certificates 
of  baptism  and  marriage,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  legally 
authenticated  copies  of  them,  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  alittte  trick.  I  took  occasion  to  speak  of  some  little  family 
property  that  was  somehow  or  other  imclaimed ;  made  it  ap- 
pear probable  to  them  that  the  young  Capitummino  was  entitled 
to  it ;  but  I  told  them  that  first  of  afl  it  was  necessair  to  make 
out  a  pedigree,  in  order  to  see  how  far  the  youth  could  establish 
his  claim :  that,  however,  his  success  must  eventuaUy  depend 
upon  law  proceedings,  which  I  would  willingly  undertake  on 
condition  of  receiving  for  my  trouble  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
amount  recovered.  The  good  people  readily  assented  to  every- 
thing. I  got  possession  of  tbe  papers  I  wanted,  took  copies 
of  them,  and  finished  the  pedigree ;  since  then,  however,  I  mive 
cautiously  kept  out  of  their  sight.  A  few  weeks  ago  old 
Capitummino  met  mc,  and  it  was  only  by  pleading  the  tardiness 
with  which  such  matters  usually  proceed  that  I  managed  to 
excuse  myself." 

Thus  spoke  the  copyist.  As,  however,  I  stuck  to  my  pur- 
pose, after  some  consideration  he  consented  to  take  me  to  Uieir 
house,  and  sv^ested  that  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  give 
myself  out  to  be  an  Englishman,  who  had  brought  to  tbe  family 
tidings  of  Cagliostro,  who,  immediately  after  his  release  trota 
the  Bastile,  had  proceeded  to  London. 

At  the  appointed  hour — about  two  o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon 
— we  set  out  on  our  expedition.  The  house  was  situated  in 
the  corner  of  a  narrow  lane,  not  far  from  the  great  street, 
"  II  Casoro."  We  ascended  a  few  wretched  steps,  and  entered 
at  once  upon  the  kitchen.  A  woman  of  the  middle  size, 
strong  and  broad,  without  beingftt,  was  busy  washing  up  the  ' 
cookine  utensils.  She  was  neatly  and  cleanly  clad,  and  as  we 
entered  turned  up  the  comer  of  her  apron,  in  order  to  conceal 
trom  us  its  dirty  front.     She  seemed  glad  to  see  my  guide, 
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and  exclaimed, ''  Do  you  bring  ua  good  news,  Signor  Giovsami  ? 
Have  you  obtained  a  decree  ?'' 

He  replied,  ^'  No !  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  do  anytiiixig 
in  our  matter.  However,  kere  is  a  foreigner  who  brings  you 
a  greeting  from  your  brother,  and  who  can  give  yoa  an 
account  of  his  present  state  and  abode.'' 

The  greeting  that  I  was  to  bring  did  not  exactly  staaad  in 
our  bond.  However,  the  introduction  was  now  made.  '*  You 
know  my  bro<lier  ?"  she  asked  me.  '*  All  Europe  knows  him^" 
I  replied, ''  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  is 
at  present  safe  and  well ;  for  assuredly  you  must  have  been 
in  great  anxiety  about  him."  *'  Walk  in,"  she  said,  '^  I 
will  follow  you  immediately;"  and  so,  with  the  copying, 
clerk,  I  entered  the  sitting-room. 

It  was  spacious  and  lofty,  and  would  pass  vrith  us  for  a 
saloon.     It  seemed,  however,  to  form  the  wlrale  dwelling  of 
the  family.     A  smgle  window  lighted  the  large  walls,  which 
were  once  colouredv  and  around  whkh  figures  of  the  Saintfr — 
taken  in  black-'*4iung  in  ^It  frames.     Two  lai^  beds^  without 
curtains,  stood  agaiiust  one  waH,  while  a  brown  press,  wlnek 
had  the  shape  of  an  escritoire,  was  {daced  against  the  opposite 
(me.     Old  chairs,  with  rush  bottoms^  the  backs  of  wkidi 
seemed  once  to  hare  been  gilded,  stood  on  each  side  of  it; 
while  the  bricks  of  the  floors  were  in  many  places  sunk  deep 
below  the  level.     In  other  reiq)ects,  everything  was  (dean 
and  tidy,  and  we  made  our  way  towards  the  fiumly,  who 
were  gathered  aroimd  tlie  only  large  window  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room. 

While  my  guide  was  explaining  to  the  old  widow  Balsamo, 
who  sat  in  the  comer,  the  cause  of  our  visit,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  deafness  of  the  good  old  woman,  had  frequently  to  repeat 
his  words,  I  had  time  to  observe  the  room  and  the  rest  of  its 
occupants.  A  youag  girl,  of  about  »xteen  years  of  age,  well 
grown,  whose  features,  however,  the  small -pox  had  rol^^ed  ef 
aU  expression,  was  standing  at  the  window ;  by  her  side  a 
young  man,  whose  unpleasant  countenance^  sadly  dii^igured 
by  the  small-pox,  also  struck  me.  In  an  arm-chair,  c^^sosite 
ittte  window,  sat,  or  rather  reclined,  a  sick  and  sadly  d^ormed 
person,  who  seemed  to  be  afflicted  with  a  sort  of  torpor. 

When  my  guide  had  made  himself  understood,  they  com- 
pelled us  to  sit  down.  The  old  woman  put  some  questsons  to 
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me,  which  I  required  to  hare  interpreted  before  I  could  answer 
them,  as  I  was  not  very  familiar  with  the  Sicilian  dialect. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  examination,  which,  during  this  con- 
yersation,  I  made  of  the  old  woman.  She  was  of  middle  size,  but 
of  a  good  figure ;  over  her  regular  features  an  expression  of  calm- 
new  i««difflMed,  which  people  usuaUy  enjoy  who  are  deprived 
of  hearing ;  the  tone  of  her  voice  was  soft  and  agreeable. 

I  answered  her  questions,  and  my  answers  had,  in  their 
turn,  to  be  interpreted  to  her. 

The  slowness  of  such  a  dialogue  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
weighing  my  words.  I  told  her  that  her  son  having  been 
acquitted  in  France,  was  at  present  in  London,  where  he  had 
been  well  received.  The  joy  which  she  expressed  at  this  news 
was  accompanied  with  exclamations  of  a  heartfelt  piety,  and  now, 
as  she  spoke  louder  and  slower  I  could  understand  her  better. 

In  the  meanwhile  her  daughter  had  come  in,  and  had 
seated  herself  by  the  side  of  my  guide,  who  faithfully  re- 
peated  to  her  what  I  had  been  saying.  She  had  tied  on  a 
dean  apron,  and  arranged  her  hair  imder  a  net.  The  more 
I  looked  at  her,  and  compared  her  with  her  mother,  the  move 
smrprised  was  I  at  the  di^renoe  of  their  persons*  A  lively, 
healthy  sensibility  ^poke  in  every  feature  of  the  dau^ter ; 
she  was,  in  all  probability,  abe«t  forty  years  old.  With 
lovely  blue  eyes,  she  looked  cautiously  around,  without, 
however,  my  being  able  to  trace  the  least  symptom  of  sus- 
picion. As  she  sat,  her  figure  seemed  to  promise  greater 
height  than  it  showed  when  she  stood  up;  her  posture 
beepoke  determination ;  she  sat  with  her  body  bent  forwards, 
aoad  her  hands  resting  on  her  knees.  Moreover,  her  ftill, 
rather  than  sharp  profile,  reminded  me  of  the  portraits  of  her 
brother,  which  I  had  seen  in  engravings.  She  asked  me 
Beveral  questions  about  my  travels :  about  my  purpose  in 
Tifiiting  Sicily,  and  would  persuade  herself  tiiat  I  should  most 
assuredly  come  back  again,  and  keep  with  tiiem  the  Festival 
of  S.  BosaUe. 

The  grandmother  having,  in  the  mean  time,  put  some  ques- 
tions to  me,  while  I  was  busied  in  answering  them,  the 
daughter  was^  speaking  in  a  half  whiter  to  my  guide ;  so 
that  my  curiosity  was  stimulated  to  ask  what  they  were  talking 
about.  Upon  ^is  he  said.  Donna  Capitummino  was  just 
telling  him  tiiat  her  brother  owed  her  fourteen  oncie.  In  order 
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to  facilitate  lus  rapid  departure  from  Palermo,  she  had  re- 
deemed some  of  his  things  which  were  in  pawn ;  but  since 
then  she  had  not  heard  a  word  from  him,  nor  received  any 
money,  nor  help  of  any  kind,  although,  as  she  had  heard,  he 
possessed  great  wealth,  and  kept  a  princely  establishment. 
Would  I  not  engage  on  my  return,  at  the  first  &vourable 
moment  to  remind  him  of  this  debt,  and  to  get  him  to  make 
them  an  aUowance— nay,  would  I  not  take  a  letter  to  him,  or 
at  least  frank  one  to  him?  I  offered  to  do  so.  She  asked  naft 
where  I  lived  ?  and  where  she  could  send  me  the  letter.  I 
avoided  giving  her  my  address,  and  engaged  to  call  myself 
for  the  letter  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day. 

She  then  recounted  to  me  her  pitiable  situation :  she  was 
a  widow,  with  three  children :  one  girl  was  beii^  educated  in  a 
nunnery,  the  other  was  here  at  home ;  and  her  son  was  gone 
to  school.  Besides  these  three  children  she  had  her  mother 
on  her  hands,  for  whose  support  she  must  provide,  and  besides 
all  this,  out  of  christian  love  she  had  taken  into  her  house 
the  unfortunate  sick  person — and  thus  augmented  her  mise- 
ries — all  her  industry  scarcely  sufficed  to  frimish  herself  and 
children  with  the  very  barest  necessaries.  She  well  knew  that 
God  would  reward  all  such  good  works ;  still  she  could  not  help 
sighing  beneath  the  heavy  burthen  she  had,  so  long  borne. 

The  young  people  joined  in  the  conversation,  and  the  dia- 
logue became  livelier.  While  I  was  speaking  to  the  others 
I  heard  the  old  woman  ask  her  daughter  if  I  belonged  to 
their  holy  religion.  I  was  able  to  observe  that  the  daughter 
skilfuUy  parried  the  question  by  assauring  her  mother  (as  weB 
as  I  could  make  out  her  words)  that  the  stranger  appeared 
well  disposed  towards  them ;  and  that  it  was  not  proper  to 
question  any  one  all  at  once  on  this  point. . 

When  they  heard  that  I  was  soon  to  depart  from  Palermo, 
they  became  still  more  urgent,  and  entreated  me  to  come  back 
^igain  at  all  events ;  especially  they  praised  the  heavenly  day 
of  S.  Rosalie*s  festival,  the  like  of  which  was  not  to  be  seen 
or  enjoyed  in  the  wwld. 

My  guide,  who  for  a  long  while  had  been  wishing  to  get 
«way,  at  last  by  his  signs  put  an  end  to  our  talk,  and  I  pro- 
mised to  come  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  and  fetch  the 
letter.  My  guide  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  all  had  gone 
off  so  well,  and  we  parted,  well  satisfied  with  each  other. 

You  may  imagine  what  impression  this  poor,  pious,  and  well- 
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disposed  &mily  made  upon  me.  My  curiosity  was  satisfied ; 
but  their  natural  and  pleasing  behaviour  had  excited  my 
sympathy,  and  reflection  only  confirmed  my  good  will  in 
their  &vour. 

But  then  some  anxiety  soon  arose  in  my  mind  about  to- 
morrow. It  was  only  natural  that  my  visit,  which  at  first 
had  so  charmed  them,  would,  after  my  departure,  be  talked 
and  thought  over  by  them.  From  the  pedigree  I  was  aware 
that  others  of  the  family  were  stiU  living.  Nothii^  could 
be  more  natural  than  that  they  should  call  in  their  friends  to 
consult  them  on  all  that  they  had  been  so  astonished  to  hear 
from  me  the  day  before.  I  had  gained  my  object,  and  now  it 
only  remained  for  me  to  contrive  to  bring  this  adventure  to  a 
fEivourable  issue.  I  therefore,  set  off  the  next  day,  and  arrived 
at  their  house  just  after  their  dinner.  They  were  surprised  to 
f  see  me  so  early.  The  letter,  they  told  me,  was  not  yet  ready ; 
and  some  of  their  relatives  wished  to  make  my  acquaintance, 
and  they  would  be  there  towards  evening. 

I  replied  that  I  was  to  depart  early  in  the  morning ;  that  I 
had  yet  some  visits  to  make,  and  had  also  to  pack  up,  and 
that  I  had  determined  to  come  earlier  than  I  had  promised 
rather  than  not  come  at  all. 

During  this  conversation  the  son  entered,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
the  dav  before.  In  form  and  countenance  he  resembled  his  sister. 
He  had  brought  with  him  the  letter  which  I  was  to  take.  As 
usual  in  these  parts,  it  had  been  written  by  one  of  the  public 
notaries.  The  youth  who  was  of  a  quiet,  sad,  and  modest 
disposition,  inquired  about  his  uncle,  asked  about  his  riches 
and  expenditure,  and  added,  '^  How  could  he  forget  his  family 
so  long  ?  It  would  be  the  greatest  happiness  to  us,"  he  con- 
tinued, "if  he  would  only  come  back  and  help  us;'*  but  he 
further  asked, "  How  came  he  to  tell  you  that  he  had  relations  in 
Palermo  ?  It  is  said  that  he  everywhere  disowns  us,  and  gives 
himself  out  to  be  of  high  birth.'*  These  questions,  which  my 
g^de's  want  of  foresight  on  our  first  visit  had  given  rise  to, 
J  contrived  to  satisfy,  by  making  it  appear  possible  that, 
although  his  uncle  might  have  many  reasons  for  concealing 
his  origin  from  the  public,  he  would,  nevertheless  make  no 
secret  of  it  to  his  Mends  and  familiar  acquaintances. 

His  sister,  who  had  stepped  forward  during  this  conversa- 
tion, and  who  had  taken  courage  from  the  presence  of  her 
brother,  and  probably,  also,  from  the  absence  of  yesterday's 
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friend,  began  now  to  qieak.  Her  numnerwas  ^eiy  pretty-  and 
Iwely.  She  earnestly  begged  me,  when  I  wrote  to  her  uiic]e» 
to  commend  her  to  him  ;  and  not  less  earnestly,  ako,  to  oome 
back  when  I  had  finished  my  tour  through  the  kingdoin  of 
Sicily,  and  to  attend  with  them  the  festivities  of  S.  Bosalie. 

The  mother  j(»ned  her  voice  to  that  of  her  children. 
'^  Signer,"  ehe  exclaimed,  *'  although  it  does  not  in  propriety 
keoome  me,  who  have  a  grown-up  daughter,  to  invite  strange 
men  to  my  house, — and  one  ought  to  guard  not  only  »g^™<4 
^kud  danger  itself,  but  even  agamst  evil  tongues,— ^till  yon,  I 
can  assure  you,  will  be  heartily  welcome,  whenever  you  return 
to  our  city."  , 

^'  Yes !  yes  ! "  cried  the  chiLdrtai,  "  we  willguide  the  Signear 
tibronghout  the  festival ;  we  will  show  him  every  thing ;  'we 
will  place  him  on  the  soadBfolding  from  which  you  have 
the  best  view  of  the  festivities.  How  delighted  will  he  be  with 
the  great  car,  and  especially  with  the  splendid  illuminations  I " 

In  the  mean  while,  the  grandmother  had  read  the  letter  over 
and  over  again.  When  she  was  told  that  I  wi^^  to  take  my 
leave,  she  stood  up  and  ddivered  to  m:^the  folded  paper. 
**Bay  to  my  son/'  she  said,  with  a  noble  vivacity,  not  to  say 
enthusiasm,  "tell  my  son  how  happy  the  news  you  have 
brought  me  of  him  has  made  us.  Say  to  my  son,  that  I 
thus  fold  him  to  my  heart,"  (here  she  stretched  out  her  arms 
and  again  closed  them  over  her  bosom)-^"  ^hat  every  day  in 
prayer  I  supplicate  God  and  our  blessed  Lady  for  him ;  that 
I  give  my  blessing  to  him  and  to  his  wife,  and  that  I  have 
no  wish  but,  before  I  die,  to  see  him  once  again,  with  these 
eyes,  which  have  shed  so  many  tears  on  his  account." 

The  peculiar  elegance  of  the  Italian  favoured  the  dbioice 
and  the  noble  arrangement  of  her  words,  which,  moreover, 
were  accompanied  with  those  very  lively  gestures,  by  which 
this  people  usually  give  an  incredible  charm  to  e«ry- 
thing  they  say.  Not  unmoved,  I  took  my  leave ;  they  all 
held  out  their  hands  to  me :  the  children  even  accompanied  me 
to  the  door,  and  while  I  descended  the  steps,  ran  to  the  bal- 
cony of  the  window  which  opened  from  the  kitchen  into  the 
street,  called*  aflber  me,  nodded  their  adieus,  and  repeatedly 
cried  out  to  me  not  to  forget  to  come  again  and  see  them.  Th^ 
were  stiU  standing  on  the  balcony,  when  I  turned  the  comer. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  interest  I  took  in  this  family  excited 
ill  me  the  liveliest  desire  to  be  useful  to  them,  and  to  help  them 
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is  tiieir  great  need.  Throu^  me  they  were  now  a  secraid 
time  deceived,  and  hopes  of  asBistance,  which  tixeij  bad  im 
previous  expectation  of,  hod  been  again  raised,  through  the 
CHriosi^  of  a  son  of  the  nortb,  only  to  be  disappointed. 

My  first  intention  was  to  pay  them  before  my  d^wrtore 
llteee  fourteen  oacie,  whicdi,  at  bis  departure,  the  iiigitii^  was 
indebted  tethem,  and  by  exprewing  a  hope  that  be  would  repay 
me,  to  conceal  from  them  the  fitct  <rf  its  being  a  gift  from  myscif. 
"When,  howerer,  I  got  home,  and  -east  up  my  aoeounte,  aai 
io(ittA  over  my  cash  and  bills,  I  found  that,  in  a  country  where, 
fiom  the  want  of  communication,  distance  is  infiaitely  mi^ni- 
£ed,  I  should  perhaps  place  myself  in  a  strait  if  I  attempted  to 
make  amende  for  the  dishoneaty  otn  rogue,  l^  an  act  m  mere 
goodnature. 

"Hic  subsequent  issue  of  this  t^ax  may  as  well  be  here 

introduced. 

I  set  off  irom  Palermo,  and  never  came  back  to  it ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  great  distance  of  my  Sicilian  and  Italian 
travels,  my  soul  never  tost  the  impression  which  the  inter- 
view with  this  &mily  had  left  upon  it. 

I  returned  to  my  native  Und,  and  the  letter  of  the  old  widow, 
turning  up  among  the  many  otber  papers,  which  had  come  with 
it  from  Naples  by  sea,  gave  me  occasion  to  speak  of  this  and 
other  adventures. 

Below  is  a  translation  of  this  letter,  in  which  I  have  pur- 
posely allowed  the  peculiarities  of  the  original  to  appear. 

"  Mt  Dearbbi  Son, 

"On  the  16th  April,  1787,  I  received  tidings  of  you  through 
Mr.  Wilton,  and  I  cannot  express  to  yon  how  conwJing  it 
waa  to  me ;  for  ever  since  you  removed  ii'om  France,  I  havQ 
been  unable  to  bear  any  tidings  of  yon. 

"  My  dear  Son, — I  entreat  you  not  to  tcagft  me,  for  I  am 
very  poor,  and  deserted  by  all  my  relations  but  my  dauriiter, 
and  your  sist«r  Maria  Giovauna,  in  whose  house  I  am  Lying. 
She  camiat  afford  to  supply  all  my  wants,  but  she  does  iriiat 
she  oan.  She  is  a  widow,  with  three  children  :  one  daughter 
is  in  the  nunnery  of  S.  Catherine,  the  other  two  children  are 
at  home  with  her. 

"  I  repeat,  my  dear  son,  my  entreaty.  Send  me  just  enough 
to  provide  for  my  neoesaities ;  for  I  bare  not  eTen  the  necea- 
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saiy  articles  of  clothing  to  dischai^  the  duties  of  a  Catholic, 
for  my  mantle  and  outer  garments  are  perfectly  iii  rags. 

.  *'  If  you  send  me  anything,  or  even  write  me  merely  a  letter, 
do  not  send  it  by  post,  but  by  sea ;  for  Don  Matteo,  my  bro- 
ther (Bracooneri),  is  the  postmaster. 

'^  My  dear  Son,  I  entreat  you  to  provide  me  with  a  taii 
a-day,  in  order  that  your  sister  may,  in  some  measure^  be 
relieyed  of  the  burthen  I  am  at  present  to  her,  and  that  I 
may  not  perish  from  want.  Remember  the  divine  command, 
and  help  a  poor  mother,  who  is  reduced  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity. I  give  you  my  blessing,  and  press  to  my  heart  both 
thee  and  Donna  Lorenza,  thy  wife. 

''  Your  sister  embraces  you  from  her  heart,  and  her  children 
kiss  your  hands. 

''  Your  mother,  who  dearly  loves  you,  and  presses  you  to 
her  heart. 

" Palenno,  April  IS,  1 787."  "  ^^"''^  BALSi^MO. 

Some  worthy  and  exalted  persons,  before  whom  I  laid  this 
document,  together  with  the  whole  story,  shared  my  emo- 
tions, and  enabled  me  to  discharge  my  debt  to  this  unhappy 
fieunily,  and  to  remit  them  a  sum  which  they  received  towaids 
the  end  of  the  year  1 787.  Of  the  effect  it  had,  the  following 
letter  is  evidence. 

^'Palermo,  December  25,  1787. 

"  Deab  and  Faithful  Bbotheb^ 

"  Deabest  Son, 

"  The  joy  which  we  have  had  in  hearing  that  you  are  in 
good  health  and  circumstances,  we  cannot  express  by  any 
writing.     By  sending  them  this  little  assistance,  you  have 
filled  with  the  greatest  joy  and  delight  a  mother  and  a  sister 
who  are  abandoned  by  all,  and  have  to  provide  for  two  daugh- 
ters and  a  son :  for,  after  that  Mr.  Jacob  Joff,  an  English  mer- 
chant  had  taken  great  pains  to  find  out  the  Donna  Giuseppe 
Maria  Capitummino  (by  birth  Balsamo),  in  consequence  of  my 
being  commonly  known,  merely  as  Marana  Capitummino,  he 
found  us  at  last  in  a  little  tenement,  where  we  live  on  a  coire- 
sponding  scale.   He  informed  us  that  you  had  ordered  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  paid  us,  and  that  he  had  a  receipt,  which  I,  your 
sister,  must  sign — ^which  was  accordingly  done ;  for  he  imme- 
diately put  the  money  in  our  hands,  and  the  favorable  rate  of 
the  exchemge  has  brought  us  a  little  further  gain. 
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*^  Now,  think  with  what  del^ht  we  must  have  received  this 
sum,  at  a  time  when  Christmas  Day  was  just  at  hand,  and  we 
load  no  hope  of  being  helped  to  spend  it  with  its  osual  festivity. 

'^  The  Incarnate  Saviour  has  moved  your  heart  to  send  us 
this  money,  which  lias  served  not  only  to  appease  our  hunger, 
"but  actuaUy  to  clothe  us,  when  we  were  in  want  of  everything. 

*'  It  would  give  us  the  greatest  gratification  possible  if  you 
^would  gratify  our  wish  to  see  you  once  more— especially  mine, 
your  mother,  who  never  cease  to  bewail  my  separation  from  an 
only  son,  whom  I  would  much  wish  to  see  again  before  I  die. 

**'  But  if,  owing  to  circumstances,  this  cannot  be,  still  do  not 
neglect  to  come  to  the  aid  of  my  misery,  especially  as  you 
have  discovered  so  excellent  a  channel  of  communication,  and 
8o  honest  and  exact  a  merchant,  who,  when  we  knew  nothing 
about  it,  and  when  he  had  the  money  entirely  in  his  own 
power,  has  honestly  sought  us  out  and  faithfully  paid  over  to 
us  the  simi  you  remitted. 

"With  you  that  perhaps  will  not  signify  much.  To 
us,  however,  every  help  is  a  treasure.  Your  sister  has 
two  growh  up  daughters,  and  her  son  also  requires  a  Kttle 
help.  You  know  that  she  has  nothing  in  the  world ;  and 
what  a  good  act  will  you  not  perform  by  sending  her  enough 
to  furnish  them  all  with  a  suitable  outfit. 

"  May  God  preserve  you  in  health  !  We  invoke  Him  in 
gratitude,  and  pray  that  He  may  still  continue  the  pros- 
perity you  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  that  He  may  move  your 
heart  to  keep  us  in  remembrance.  In  His  name  I  bless  you 
and  your  wife^  as  a  most  affectionate  mother*— 4uid  I  your 
sister,  embrace  you:  and  so  does  your  nephew,  Giuseppe 
(Brace  )neri),  who  wrote  this  letter.  We  aU  pray  for  your 
prosperity,  as  do  also  my  two  sisters,  Antonia  and  Theresa. 

"  We  embrace  you,  and  are, 
"  Your  sister,  "  Your  mother, 

who  loves  you,  who  loves  and  blesses  you, 

Giuseffe-Makia,  who  blesses  you  every  hour, 

Cafitummtno,  Felice  Balsamo, 

and  Balsamo.  and  Bbacgokebi.*' 

The  signatures  to  the  letter  are  in  their  own  handvmting  * 
I  had  caused  the  money  to  be  paid  to  them  without  sending  any 
letter,  or  intimation  whence  it  came;  this  makes  their  mistake 
the  more  natural,  and  their  future  hopes  the  more  probable. 
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Noew,  that  tbey  haeve  been  ia&nned  of  the  arrest  and  im- 
pRsomaent  of  their  relative,  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  explain 
mstten  to  them,  and  to  do  acnnethmg  for  their  oonsolatioai. 
I  httve  fitUl  a  small  sum  for  them  in  my  hands,  which  I  shall 
rmoit  to  them,  and  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  explaia  the 
true  state  of  the  matter.  Shoidd  any  of  my  friends,  should  any 
oi  my  rich  and  noble  countrymen,  be  disposed  to  enlarge,  by 
their  contributions,  the  Sum  1  have  already  in  my  hands,  I 
would  exhort  them  in  that  case  to  £DTward  their  kind  gifts 
to  me  before  Midmelmas-day,  in  order  to  s^are  ihe  gratitude, 
and  to  be  rewarded  with  the  happiness  of  a  deserving  fumly, 
omt  of  which  has  proceeded  one  of  the  most  singular  moo0te» 
iSkad  has  appeared  in  this  century. 

I  ^DaJl  not  fail  to  make  known  the  further  comse  of  this 
slofy,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  in  whidi  my  noxt 
xendttanoe  finds  the  family ;  and  periiaps  also  I  shall  add 
some  remarks  which  this  matter  induced  me  to  make,  but 
which,  however,  I  withhold  at  present  in  order  not  to  disturb 
my  reader's  first  impreoBioiis. 

Falerma,  4pnl  14,  1787. 

Towards  evening  I  paid  a  visit  to  my  friend  the  i^iop- 
keeper,  to  ask  him  how  he  thought  the  festival  was  likely  to 
pass  off;  for  to-morrow  there  is  to  be  a  solemn  procession 
through  the  city,  and  the  Viceroy  is  to  accompany  the  host 
on  foot  The  least  wind  will  envelop  both  man  and  the  sacied 
fl^rmbols  in  a  tiiick  cloud  of  dust. 

With  much  humom*  he  re|died :  In  Palermo,  the  people  look 
for  nothing  more  confidently  than  for  a  miracle.  Often  before 
now  on  such  occasions,  a  violent  passing  shower  had  fallen 
and  cleansed  t^e  streets  partially  at  least,  so  as  to  make  a 
clean  road  for  the  procession.  On  this  occasion  a  similar 
hope  was  entertained,  and  not  without  cause,  for  tiie  sky  was 
overcast,  and  promised  rain  during  the  night. 

Palermo^  Sundoff^  April  15,  1787. 
And  so  it  has  actually  turned  out !  During  the  night  the 
most  violent  of  showers  have  fallen.  In  the  morning  I  set  out 
very  early  in  order  to  be  an  eye-witness  ©f  the  marvel.  The 
stieam  of  rain-water  pent  up  between  the  two  raised  pavem^its 
had  carried  the  lightest  of  the  rubbish  down  the  inclined  strost, 
ei&er  into  the  sea  or  into  such  of  the  sewers  as  were  not 
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steq>ped  np,  while  the  grosaet  and  heavier  dimg  was  driren 
ittaa  B])ot  to  spot.  In  this  a  singulat  meand^iog  line  of 
claaolmess  was  mm'ked  out  along  the  streets.  On  the  morning 
hvndreds  and  himdredB  of  men  were  to  be  seen  with  broomB 
and  shovele,  biuiiy  enlaiging  this  clear  space,  and  in  otAt 
to  connect  it  where  it  wag  intem^ted  by  the  mire ;  and 
throwing  the  etill  remaining  impurities  now  to  this  side, 
now  to  that.  By  this  means  when  the  procession  started,  it 
foaud  «  clear  serpeotbe  walk  prepared  for  it  through 
the  mud,  and  ao  both  tbe  long  robed  priests  and  the  neat- 
bofrted  nobles,  with  the  Viceroy  at  t&eir  head,  were  able 
to  prooeed  on  their  way  unhindered  and  unsplasbed. 

I  thought  of  the  children  of  Israel  passing  tiroii^h  the  waters 
hy  the  dry  path  prepared  for  them  by  the  hand  of  the  Angel, 
and  dtis  remembrance  served  to  ennoble  what  otherwise  would 
baeve  been  a  revolting  sight — to  see  these  devunt  and  noble 
peers  parading  their  devotions  along  an  alley,  flanked  on  each 
^de  by  heape  of  mud. 

On  the  pavement  there  was  now,  as  always,  clean  walking ; 
but  in  the  more  retired  parte  of  the  city  whither  we  were 
this  day  carried  in  pnrsuanoe  of  our  intention  of  visiting  the 
qaarten  which  we  had  hitherto  neglected,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  get  along,  although  even  here  the  sweeping  and 
piling  of  the  fiilli  was  by  no  means  neglected. 

The  festival  gave  occasion  to  eur  visiting  the  prindpid 
<^urdiof  the  city  and  observiDg- its  curiositieB.  Being  onceon 
the  move,  we  tooic  a  round  of  all  t^e  other  public  edifices.  We 
were  -mu^  pleased  witli  a  Moorish  building,  which  is  in  ex- 
oelleiA  preservation — not  very  large,  but  the  rooms  beautiful, 
broad,  and  well  proportioned,  and  in  excellent  keeping  with  the 
whole  pile.  It  is  not  perhaps  suited  for  a  northern  eLunBte,but 
in  a  sonthemland  a  most  agreeable  residence.  Architects 
mtre  peiji^s  sMne  day  furnish  us  with  a  plan  and  elevation  of  it. 

We  also  saw  in  moat  unsuitable  situationB  varioua  remains 
of  ancient  marble  statues,  which,  however,  we  had  not 
patience  to  tiy  to  make  out. 

Palermo.  April  16, 1787. 

As  we  ate  obliged  to  anticipate  om-  speedy  dqtarture  from 
this  paradise,  I  hoped  to-day  to  spend  a  thorough  holiday  by 
sitting  in  the  public  gardens ;  and  after  studying  the  task  I  had 
set  myself  out  of  the  Odyssey,  taking  a  walk  through  the  valley, 
tmdatthefixtt  of  tltf  bill  of  S.Eosalie,  thinking  over  again  my 
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sketch  of  Nausicaa,  and  there  trying  whether  this  subject  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  dramatic  form.  All  this  I  have  managed,  if  not 
with  perfect  success,  yet  certainly  much  to  my  satisfaction. 
I  made  out  the  plan,  and  could  not  abstain  from  sketching 
some  portions  of  it  which  appeared  to  me  most  interesting, 
and  tried  to  work  them  out. 


Palermo,  Tuesday^  April  17,  1787. 
It  is  a  real  misery  to  be  pursued  and  hunted  by  many 
spirits !    Yesterday  I  set  out  early  for  the  public  gardens, 
with  a  firm  and  calm  resolve  to  realize  some  of  my  poetical 
dreams;    but  before  I  got  within  sight  of  them,  another 
spectre  got  hold  of  me  which  has  been  following  me  these 
last  few  days.     Many  plants  which  hitherto  I  had  been  used 
to  see  only  in  pots  and  tubs,  or  under  glaBS-fi^ame8,  stand 
here  fresh  and  joyous  beneath  the  open  heaven,  and  as  they 
here  completely  fulfil  their  destination,  their  natures   and 
characters  became  more  plain  and  evident  to  me.     In  pre- 
sence of  so  many  new  and  renovated  forms,  my  old  &ncy 
occurred  again  to  me :  Might  I  not  discover  the  primordial 
plant  among  all  these  numerous  specimens  ?     Some   such 
there  must  be !     For,  otherwise,  how  am  I  able  at  once  to 
determine  that  this  or  that  form  is  a  plant  unless  they  are  all 
formed  after  one  original  type  ?     I  busied  myself,  therefore, 
with  examining  wherein  the  many  varying  shapes  differed 
from  each  other.     And  in  every  case  I  found  them  all  to  be 
more  similar  than  dissimilar,  and  attempted  to  apply  my 
botanical  terminology.   That  went  on  well  enough ;  stiU  I  was 
not  satisfied ;  I  rather  felt  annoyed  that  it  did  not  lead  fin-- 
ther.     My  pet  poetical  purpose  was  obstructed;  the  gardens 
of  Antinous  all  vanished — a  real  garden  of  ^e  world  had 
taken  their  place.     Why  is  it  tliat  we  modems  have  so  little 
concentration  of  mind  ?    Why  is  it  that  we  are  thus  tempted 
to  make  requisitions  which  we  can  neither  exact  nor  fulfil  ? 

Jlcamo,  Wedesday^  April  18,  1787. 
At  an  early  hour,  we  rode  out  of  Palermo.  Eniep  and  the 
Vetturino  showed  their  skill  in  packing  the  carriage  inside 
and  out.  We  drove  slowly  along  the  excellent  r<wd,  with 
which  we  had  previously  become  acquainted  during  our 
visit  to  San  Maitino,  and  wondered  a  second  time  at  the  false 
taste  displayed  in  the  fountains  on  the  way.    At  one  .of  these 
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our  driver  stopped  to  supply  himself  witli  water  according  to 
the  temperate  nabits  of  this  comitry.  He  had  at  starting, 
hung  to  the  traces  a  small  wine-cask,  such  as  our  market- 
women  use,  and  it  seemed  to  us  to  hold  wine  enough  for 
several  days.  We  were,  therefore,  not  a  little  surprised  when 
he  made  for  one  of  the  many  conduitpipes,  took  out  the  plug 
of  his  cask,  and  let  the  water  run  into  it.  With  true  German 
amazement,  we  asked  him  what  ever  he  was  about  ?  was  not 
the  cask  full  of  wine  ?  To  all  which,  he  replied  with  great 
nonchalance :  he  had  left  a  third  of  it  empty,  and  as  no  one  in 
this  coimtry  drank  unmixed  wine,  it  was  better  to  mix  it  at 
once  in  a  large  quantity,  as  then  the  liquids  combined  better 
together,  and  besides  you  were  not  sure  of  finding  water 
everywhere.  During  this  conversation  the  cask  was  filled, 
and  we  had  some  taU:  together  of  this  ancient  and  oriental 
wedding  custom. 

And  now  as  we  reached  the  heights  beyond  Mon  Reale,  we 
saw  wonderfully  beautiful  districts,  but  tilled  in  traditional 
rather  than  in  a  true  economical  style.  On  the  right,  the 
eye  reached  the  sea,  where,  between  singiQar  shaped  head- 
lands, and  beyond  a  shore  here  covered  with,  and  there  desti« 
tute  of,  trees,  it  caught  a  smooth  and  level  horizon,  perfectly 
oahn,  and  forming  a  glorious  contrast  with  the  wild  and  ru^ed 
limestone  rocks.  Kniep  did  not  &il  to  take  miniature  out- 
lines of  several  of  them. 

We  are  at  present  in  Alcamo,  a  quiet  and  clean  little  town, 
whose  well-conducted  inn  is  highly  to  be  commended  as  an 
excellent  establishment,  especially  as  it  is  most  conveniently 
situated  for  visitors  to  the  temple  of  Segeste,  which  lies  out  of 
the  direct  road  in  a  very  lonely  situation. 

Alcamo,  Thursday,  April  19,  1787. 
Our  agreeable  dwelling  in  this  quiet  town,  among  the 
mountains,  has  so  charmed  us  that  we  have  determined  to  pass 
a  whole  day  here.  We  may  then,  before  anything  else,  speak 
of  our  adventures  yesterday.  In  one  of  my  earlier  letters, 
I  questioned  the  originality  of  Prince  Pallagonia^s  bad  taste. 
He  has  had  forerunners  and  can  adduce  many  a  precedent  On 
the  road  towards  Mon  Beale  stand  two  monstrosities,  beside 
a  fountain  with  some  vases  on  a  balustrade,  so  utterly  repug- 
nant to  good  taste  that  one  would  suppose  they  must  have 
been  placed  there  by  the  Prince  himself. 
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After  passing  Mon  Reale,  we  lefk  behind  us  the  beautifal  road> 
and  got  into  the  ragged  mountain  country.  Here  some  rotate 
appeared  on  the  ciown  of  the  road,  which,  judging  from  their 
gravity  and  metallic  incrustations,  I  took  to  be  ironstone.  \ 
Every  level  spot  is  cultivated,  and  is  more  or  less  prolific. 
The  limestone  in  these  parts  had  a  reddish  hue,  and  all  the  pul- 
Tended  earth  is  of  the  same  colour.  This  red  argillaceous 
and  calcareous  earth  extends  over  a  great  space  ;  the  subsoil 
is  hard;  no  sand  underneath;  but  it  produoes  exeellt^t 
wheat.    We  noticed  old  very  strong,  but  stumpy,  oUve  trees. 

Under  the  shelter  of  an  airy  room,  which  has  been  built 
as  an  addition  to  the  wretched  inn,  we  refre^ed  ourselves  with 
a  temperate  luncheon.     Dogs  eagerly  gobbled  up  liie  skin»  of 
die  sausages  we  threw  away,  but  a  beggar-boy  drove  them 
off.  He  was  feasting  with  a  wonderM  appetite  on  the  parings 
of  the  apples  we  were  devouring,  when  he  in  his  turn  was  dHv^a 
away  by  an  old  beggar.  Want  of  work  is  here  felt  everywhere*        I 
In  a  ragged  toga  the  old  beggar  was  glad  to  get  a  job  as  house-        / 
servant,   or  waiter.     Thus   I  had  formerly  observed  that        ^ 
whenever  a  landlord  was  a^ed  for  anything  which  he  had        , 
not  at  the  moment  in  the  house,  he  would  send  a  beggar  to 
the  shop  for  it.  I 

However,  we  are  pretty  well  provided  against  all  such  sorry 
attendance;  for  our  Vetturino  is  an  excellent  follow — ^he  is 
ready  as  ostler,  cicerone,  guard,  courier,  cook,  and  everything. 

On  the  higher  hiUs  you  find  every  where  the  olive,  the 
caruba,  and  the  ask  Their  system  of  forming  is  also  spread 
over  three  yearsw  Beans,  com,  follow;  in  which  mode. of 
culture  the  people  say  the  dung  does  more  marvels  than  all 
the  Saints.     The  grape  stock  is  kept  down  very  low. 

Alcamo  is  gloriously  situated  on  a  height,  at  a  tolerable  dis- 
tance irom  a  bay  of  the  sea.  The  magnificence  of  the  country 
quite  enchanted  us.  Lofty  rocks,  with  deep  valleys  at  lileir 
foet,  but  withal  wide  open  spaces,  and  great  variety.  Be- 
yond Mon  Seale  you  look  upon  a  beautiful  double  valley,  in 
the  centre  of  which  a  hiily  ridge  again  raises  itself.  •  The 
frttitfol  fields  lie  green  and  quiet,  but  on  the  broad  road-way 
the  wild  bushes  and  shrubs  are  brilliant  with  flowers— ^e 
broom  one  mass  of  yellow,  covered  with  its  papilionaceous 
blossoms,  and  not  a  single  green  leaf  to  be  seen ;  the  white- 
thorn cluster  on  cluster ;  the  aloes  are  rising  high  and  promis- 
ing to  flower;  a  rich  tapestry  of  an  amaranthine-red  clover,  of 
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(Hroluds  and  thiC  little  Alpine  roses,  hyaeintba,  with  nnopaied 
bells,  B^bodelSs  ami  other  wild  flowers. 

The  BtrekBH  which  dsscend  from  M.  Segeste  leave  depoaitH, 
not  tmly  of  limeatooe,  but  also  of  pebbles  of  homstone. 
They  are  very  compact,  dark  blue,  yellow,  red,  and  brown,  of 
various  shades.  I  also  found  complete  lodes  of  h(»n,  or  fire^ 
Btobe,  in  the  limestoae  rodka,  edged  with  lime.  Of  euch 
gravel  one  flnda  whole  hills  just  before  one  get>  to  Alcamo. 

Stye»te.  April  M,  1787. 

The  temple  of  Segeste  was  never  finished ;  the  ground  aromid 
it  WB8  never  even  levelled  ;  the  space  only  being  smoothed 
Ml  which  the  peristyle  was  to  stand.  For,  in  several  plttees, 
the  steps  are  from  nine  to  ten  feet  in  the  ground,  and  there  a 
no  hill  near,  from  which  the  stone  or  moufd  could  faxve  fitllen. 
Besides,  the  stonea  he  in  their  natural  position,  and  no  ntins 
are  found  near  them. 

The  columns  are  all  standing ;  two  whidi  had  fallen,  have 
very  recently  been  raised  again.  How  iar  the  oolunms  rested 
OH  a  socle  is  hard  to  say  ;  imd  without  an  engraving  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  give  an  idea  of  their  present  state.  At  some  points  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  piUars  rested  on  the  fourth  step.  In  thtrt 
case  to  enter  the  temple  you  would  have  to  go  down  a  Bt«p. 
In  other  jdaces,  however,  the  uppermost  step  is  cut  through,  and 
then  it  looks  aa  if  the  coliounB  bad  rested  on  bases ;  and  then 
again  these  spaces  have  been  filled  up,  and  so  we  have  once  more 
the  first  case.  Anan^teetisnecesaary  to  determine  this  point. 

The  sides  have  twelve  columns,  not  re<^ning  the  ctn^ter 
ones ;  the  back  and  front  ^,  including  them.  The  rollers  on 
whidi  the  stones  were  moved  along,  still  lie  aroand  you  on  the 
Steps.  They  have  been  left  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  temple 
was  unfinished.  But  the  strongest  evidence  of  this  &ct  is  the 
floor.  In  some  spots  (along  the  sides)  the  pavement  is  laid 
down,  in  the  middle,  however,  the  red  limestone  rock  still 
projects  higher  than  the  level  of  the  flooras  particdiy  laid;  the 
flooring,  therefiwe,  cannot  ever  have  been  finished.  There  is 
also  no  trace  of  an  inner  temple.  Still  less  can  the  temple 
have  ev^  been  ovorlaid  with  stucco  ;  but  that  it  was  intended 
to  do  BO,  we_may  infer  fixim  the  feet  that  the  abaci  of  die 
capitals  have  projecting  points  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  plaster.  Ihe  whole  is  built  of  a  limestone,  very 
smiilar  to  the  travertine ;  only  it  ie  now  much  fretted.     The 
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restoTation  which  was  earned  on  in  1781,  has  done  mucli 
good  to  the  buUding.  The  cutting  of  the  stone,  with  which 
the  parts  have  been  reconnected,  is  simple,  but  beautiful. 
The  laige  blocks  standing  by  themselves,  which  are  mentioned 
by  Biedesel,  I  could  not  &id ;  probably  they  were  used  for 
the  restoration  of  the  columns. 

The  site  of  the  temple  is  singular ;  at  the  highest  end  of 
a  broad  and  long  yalley,  it  stands  on  an  isolated  hill.  Sur- 
rounded, however,  on  all  sides  by  clifife,  it  commands  a  very  dis- 
tant and  extensive  view  of  the  land,  but  takes  in  only  just  a 
comer  of  the  sea.  The  district  reposes  in  a  sort  of  melancholy 
fertility— -every  where  well  cultivated,  but  scarce  a  dwelling 
to  be  seen.  Flowering  thistles  were  swarming  with  countless 
butterflies,  wild  fennel  stood  here  from  eight  to  nine  feet  high, 
dry  and  withered  of  the  last  year's  growth,  but  so  rich  and  in 
such  seeming  order  that  one  might  almost  take  it  to  be  an  old 
nursery-groimd.  A  shrill  wind  whistled  through  the  columns 
as  if  through  a  wood,  and  screaming  birds  of  prey  hovered 
around  the  pediments. 

The  wearisomeness  of  winding  through  the  insignificant  ruins 
of  a  theatre  took  away  from  us  all  the  pleasures  we  might 
otherwise  have  had  in  visiting  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city. 
At  the  foot  of  the  temple,  we  found  large  pieces  of  the  horn- 
stone.  Indeed,  the  road  to  Alcamo  is  composed  of  vast  quantities 
of  pebbles  of  the  same  formation.  From  the  road  a  portion  of 
a  gravelly  earth  passes  into  the  soil,  by  which  means  it  is 
I'endered  looser.  In  some  fennel  of  this  year's  growth,  I 
observed  the  difference  of  the  lower  and  upper  leaves ;  it  is 
still  the  same  organisation  that  develops  multiplicity  out  of 
unity.  They  are  most  industrious  weeders  in  these  parts. 
Just  as  beaters  go  through  a  wood  for  game,  so  here  they 
go  through  the  fields  weeding.  I  have  actually  seen  some 
insects  here.  In  Palermo,  however,  I  saw  nothing  but  worms, 
lizards,  leeches,  and  snakes,  though  not  more  finely  coloured 
than  with  us — ^indeed,  they  are  mostly  all  gray. 

— ^ —         Cartel  Vetrano, 

Saturday,  April  21,  1787. 

From  Alcamo  to  Castel  Vetrano  you  come  on  the  lime-stone, 
after  crossing  some  hills  of  gravel.  Between  precipitous  and 
barren  limestone  mountains,  lie  wide  undulating  valleys,  every- 
where tilled,  with  scarcely  a  tree  to  be  seen.  The  gravelly 
hills  are  full  of  large  holders,  giving  signs  of  ancient  inunda- 
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tions  of  the  sea.     The  soil  is  better  mixed  and  lighter  than 
any  we  have  hitherto  seen,  in  consequence  of  its  containing 
some  sand.     Leaving  Salemi  about  fifteen  miles  to  our  right,  we 
came  upon  hills  of  gypsum,  lying  on  the  limestone.    The  soil 
appears,  as  we  proceed,  to  be  better  and  more  richly  com- 
pounded.    In  the  distance  you  catch  a  peep  of  the  Western 
sea.     In  the  foregroimd  the  country  is  everywhere  hilly.   We 
found  the  fig-ttees  just  budding,  but  what  most  excited  om* 
delight  and  wonder  was  endless  masses  of  flowers,  which  had 
encroached  on  the  broad  road,  and  flourish  in  large  variegated 
patches.     Closely  bordering  on  each  other,  the  several  sorts^ 
nevertheless,  keep  themselves  apart  and  recur  at  regular  inter- 
vals. The  most  beautiful  convolvoluses^  hibiscuses,  and  mallows, 
various  kinds  of  trefoil,  here  and  there  the  garlic,  and  the 
galega-gestrauche.     On  horseback  you  may  ride  through  this 
varied  tapestry,  by  following  the  nimiberless  and  ever-crossing 
narrow  paths  which  run  through  it.     Here  and  there  you  see 
feeding  fine  red-brown  cattle,  very  clean-limbed  and  with 
short  horns  of  an  extremely  elegant  form. 

The  mountains  to  ihe  north-east  stand  all  in  a  line.  A 
single  peak,  Chmiglione,  rises  boldly  from  the  midst  of  them. 
The  gravelly  hills  have  but  few  streams ;  very  little  rain  seems  to 
£dl  here ;  we  did  not  find  a  single  gully  givii^  evidence  of 
having  ever  overflowed. 

In  the  night  I  met  with  a  singular  incident.  Quite  worn 
out,  we  had  thrown  ourselves  on  our  beds  in  anything  but  a 
very  el^ant  room.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  saw  above 
me  a  most  agreeable  phenomenon — a  star  brighter,  I  think, 
than  I  ever  saw  one  before.  Just,  however,  as  I  began  to 
take  courage  at  a  sight  which  was  of  good  omen,  my  patron 
star  suddenly  disappeared,  and  left  me  in  darkness  again. 
At  daybreak,  I  at  last  discovered  the  cause  of  the  marvel : 
there  was  a  hole  in  the  roof,  and  at  the  moment  of  my  vision 
one  of  the  brightest  stars  must  have  been  crossing  my  meridian. 
This  purely  natural  phenomenon  was,  however,  interpreted  by 
us  travellers  as  highly  favourable. 

Sciacca,  April  22,  1787. 

The  road  hither,  which  runs  over  nothing  but  gravelly  hills, 
has  been  mineralc^cally  iminteresting.  The  traveller  here 
reaches  the  shore  from  which,  at  dijBPereut  points,  bold  limestone 
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rocks  rise  midday.  All  Uie  flat  land  m  extremely  fertile ; 
barley  and  oats  in  the  finest  condition;  the  rakola-kali  is 
here  cnltiTated ;  the  aloes  sinoe  yesterday,  and  the  day  befine, 
ha^e  €^ot  forth  their  tail  spikes.  Hie  same  numennH  ^fttri- 
eties  of  the  trefoil  still  attended  us.  At  last  we  came  on  a 
little  wood,  thick  with  brushwood,  the  tali  trees  «^»«^iTig 
very  wide  apart ; — ^the  cork-tree  at  last ! 

Girgmti,  April  23,  1787.     ISkmidng. 

From  Sciacca  to  this  place  is  a  hard  day's  ride.  We  ex- 
amined the  baths  at  the  last  named  place.  A  hot  etream. 
burst  from  the  rock  with  a  stnmg  smell  of  Aidphor;  the 
water  had  a  strong  saline  flavour,  but  it  was  not  at  all  thick. 
May  not  the  sulphureous  exhalation  be  formed  at  the  moment 
of  its  breaking  from  the  rock  ?  A  little  higher  is  a  sfnia^, 
quite  cool  and  without  smell ;  ri^t  above  is  the  monaotery, 
where  are  the  vapour  baths;  a  thick  mist  rises  above  it 
into  the  pure  air 

The  shingles  on  the  shore  are  nothing  but  limeatone :  the 
quartz  and  homstone  have  wholly  disappeared.  I  have  ex- 
amined all  the  little  streams:  the  Oalta  Bdlota,  and  the 
Maccasoli,  carry  down  with  them  nothing  but  limestone;  the 
Platani,  a  yellow  marble  mid  flint,  the  inTariabie  companiaa 
•of  this  nobler  calcareous  formation.  A  few  pieces  of  iftv& 
excited  my  attention,  but  I  saw  nothing  in  this  eonntry  that 
indicated  the  presence  of  volcanic  action.  I  suppoaed,  there- 
fore, they  must  be  fragments  of  millstones,  or  of  pieees 
brought  from  a  distance  for  some  such  use  or  other.  Near 
Monte  Allegro,  the  etone  is  all  gypsum  and  seienite ;  wkole 
rocks  of  these  occutriag  before  and  between  the  limestone. 
The  wonderful  strata  of  Calta  Bellota ! 


GipgenU,  TiMsdmy,  Jprii  24,  1787. 
6ach  a  glorious  spring  view  as  vre  enjoyed  at  «anset  to-day 
win  most  assuredly  never  meet  e«r  eyes  again  in  one  U&« 
time.  Modem  Girgenti  stands  em  the  lo^  site  of  the  ai^ieait 
fortifications,  an  extent  sufficient  ^or  the  present  population. 
From  our  window  welo<^ed  over  the  broad  but  gentle  declivity, 
cm  which  stood  the  aneicsit  tvim,  whtdi  is  now  entirely  covered 
with  gardens  and  vineyards,  beneath  whose  verdure  it  would  he 
kmg  before  one  thought  of  io^dngforthequartenof an  aadeat 
city.    However,  towards  the  eouthem  end  of  this  green  and 


flonrishhig  epot  the  Temple  of  ConooKd  ream  iteeif,  while  on 
the  east  are  a  few  remainB  of  the  Temple  o£  Juno.  Ot^ier 
mins  of  come  ancient  buildings,  vrtiich  lying  in  a  itraigbt  line 
with  those  aheady  ^ken  of,  are  Bcarcdy  noticed  by  the  we 
ftan  above,  while  it  huniea  over  them  eouthwurdg  tA  tlie 
'  AasK,  or  ranges  over  the  level'  country,  which  reaohei  at 
least  ttven  mile«  from  the  aea-mark.  To-day  we  were 
obliged  to  deny  ouraelvefl  the  pleasure  of  a  itroU  among 
the  trees  and  the  wild  rockets  and  ovef  thie  region,  to 
green,  so  flourishing,  and  lo  ftill  of  promise  for  the  hiuband- 
uan,  because  our  guide,  (a  good-natured  tittle  parish  priest,) 
be^;ed  us  before  all  things  to  devote  this  day  to  the  town. . 

He  first  showed  us  the  welL-butlt  streets ;  then  he  took  us 
to  the  higher  pointe,  from  which  the  view,  gaining  both  in  ex- 
tent and  bieadth,  was  still  more  glorious,  and  lastly,  for  an 
artistic  treat,  conducted  na  to  the  principal  c^nrcm.  In  it 
t^eeeisananraoit  mrcc^agus  in  good  preservation.  The  filct 
of  its  being  uaed  for  the  altar  has  rescued  from  destruction  tlte 
sculptures  on  it — Ilippolytus  attended  by  his  hunting  compa- 
nions and  boTSM,  has  just  been  stopped  by  PhEsdra's  nurse, 
inbo  wishes  to  deliver  hitn  a  letter.  As  in  this  piece  the 
peinaipBl  objeot  was  to  exhibit  beautiful  youthful  forms,  the  old 
woman  as  a  mere  subordiniite  personage,  is  represented  very 
littk  and  alraoet  dwarfish,  in  order  not  ta  disturb  the 
inteoded  effect.  OfaUlfaealto-relivoesIlMwe«ver  seen,  I  A» 
not,  I  think,  remember  cme  more  glorious,  and  at  the  same 
Inie,  BO  well  preserved  as  tide.  Until  I  meet  with  a  better 
it  must  pass  with  me  as  a  specitnen  of  the  most  gvacafiil 
period  of  Grecian  art. 

We  were  carried  back  to  still  eariier  periods  of  art  by  the 
examination  of  a  costly  vaee  of  considerable  siee,  and  is  ex- 
cellent condition.  Moreover,  many  relics  of  ancient  ardiiteo- 
tnre  appeared  worited  up  here  and  there  in  the  walla  of  the 
modem  church. 

As  there  is  no  inn  or  hotel  in  this  plaoe,  a  kind  and  wort^ 
&mily  made  room  for  us,  and  gave  up  for  our  accommodation 
m  alcove  belonging  to  a  large  room.  A  green  mrtain  separated 
us  and  OUT  baggage  frwn  the  members  cd' the  &mily,  who,  in  the 
Tastre  qiaciouB  apartment  were  employed  in  preparing  maea- 
rtHii,  ot  the  whitest  and  smallest  kind.  I  sat  down,  by  ^e  side  of 
the  pretty  children,  and  caused  the  whole  process  to  be  ex- 
2k2 
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plained  to  me,  and  was  informed  that  it  is  prepared  from  the 
finest  and  hardeiit  wheat,  called  Grano  forte.  That  sort  they  also 
told  me  fetches  the  highest  price,  which,  after  being  formed  into 
long  pipes,  is  twisted  into  coils,  and  by  the  tip  of  the  fiur 
artiste's  fingers  made  to  assimie  a  serpentine  shape.  The 
preparation  is  chiefly  by  the  hand ;  machines  and  moulds  are 
very  little  used.  They  also  prepared  for  us  a  dish  of  the  most 
excellent  macaroni,  regretting,  however,  that  at  that  moment 
they  had  not  even  a  single  dish  of  the  very  best  kind,  which 
could  not  be  made  out  of  Girgenti,  nor  indeed,  out  of  their 
house.  What  they  did  dress  for  me  appeared  to  me  to  be 
unequalled  in  whiteness  and  tenderness. 

By  leading  us  once  more  to  the  heights  and  to  the  most  glo- 
rious points  of  view,  our  guide  contrived  to  appease  the  rest- 
lestness  which  during  the  evening  kept  us  constantly  out  of 
doors.  As  we  took  a  survey  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  he 
pointed  out  all  the  remarkable  objects  which  on  the  morrow 
we  had  proposed  to  examine  more  nearly. 

Girgenti,  Wednesday^  April  25,  1787. 
With  sun  rise  we  took  our  way  towards  the  plain,  while  at 
every  step  the  surrounding  scenery  assumed  a  still  more 
picturesque  appearance.  With  the  consciousness  that  it  was 
for  our  advantage,  the  little  man  led  us,  without  stopping,  right 
across  the  rich  vegetation  over  a  thousand  little  spots,  each 
of  which  might  have  furnished  the  locale  for  an  idyllic  scene. 
To  this  variety  of  scene  the  unevenness  of  the  country  greatly 
contributed,  which  undulated  as  it  passed  over  hidden  ruins* 
which  probably  were  very  quickly  covered  with  fertile  soil,  as 
the  ancient  buildings  consisted  of  a  light  muscheltufa.  At 
last  we  arrived  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  city,  where  are  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Juno,  of  which,  every  year  must  have 
accelerated  the  decay,  as  the  air  and  weather  are  constantly 
fretting  the  soft  ston^p  of  which  it  is  built.  To-day  we  only 
devoted  a  cursory  examination  to  it,  but  Kniep  has  already 
chosen  the  points  from  which  to  sketch  it  to-morrow.  The 
temple  stands  on  a  rock  which  is  now  much  worn  by  the 
weather.  From  this  point  the  city  walls  stretched  in  a  straight 
line  eastwards,  to  a  bed  of  limestone,  that  rises  perpendi- 
cidar  from  the  level  strand,  which  the  sea  has  abandoned, 
after  having  shaped  these  rocks  and  long  washed  the  foot  of 
them.     Hewn  partly  out  of  the  native  rock,  and  partly  built 
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of  it  were  tbe  walls  of  ancient  Agrigentum.  from  behind  which 
towered  a  Une  of  temptea.  No  wonder,  then,  if  from  the  eea 
the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  towns,  presented  tc^;ether  a 
most  striking  aspect. 

The  Temple  of  Concord  has  withstood  so,  many  centuiies; 
its  light  style  of  architecture  closely  approximates  it  to  our 
present  standard  of  the  beautiful  and  tasteful ;  so  that  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Patstum,  it  ia,  as  it  were,  the  shape  of  a 
god  to  that  of  a  g^aEtic  figure.  I  will  not  give  utterance  to 
my  regrets  that  the  recent  praiseworthy  design  of  restoring  this 
monument  should  have  been  so  tastelessly  carried  out,  that  the 
gaps  and  defects  are  actually  filled  up  with  a  dazzling  white 
gypsum.  In  consequence  this  munument  of  ancient  art 
staiids  before  the  eye,  in  a  certain  sense,  dilapidated  and 
disfigured.  How  easy  it  would  have  been  to  give  the  gypsum 
the  same  tint  as  the  weather- eaten  stone  of  the  rest  of  the 
building  ?  In  truth,  when  one  looks  at  the  maschelkalk  of 
which  the  walls  and  columns  are  composed,  and  sees  how 
«aaily  it  crumbles  away,  one's  only  surprise  is  that  they  have 
lasted  so  long.  liut  the  builders  reckoning  on  a  post^ly  of 
similar  religion  to  themselves,  had  taken  precautions  agamst 
it.  One  observes  on  the  pillars  the  remains  of  a  fine  plaster, 
which  would  at  once  please  the  eye  and  ensure  durabihty. 

Our  next  halt  was  at  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter. 
Like  the  bones  of  a  gigantic  skeleton,  they  are  scatterea  over 
a  laige  apace,  having  several  small  cottages  interspersed 
among  them,  and  being  intersected  by  hedgerows,  while 
amidst  them  plants  ai'e  growing  of  different  sizes. 

From  this  pile  of  ruins  all  the  carved  stone  has  disappeared, 
except  an  enormous  triglyph.  and  a  part  of  a  round  pilaster  of 
corresponding  proportions.  I  attempted  to  span  it  with  out- 
stretehed  arms,  but  could  not  reach  round  it.  Of  the  fluting 
of  the  column,  however,  Eome  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
&ct  that,  standing  in  it  as  in  a  iriche,  1  just  filled  it  up  and 
touched  it  on  both  sides  with  my  shoulders.  '  Two-and-twenty 
men  arranged  in  a  circle  would  give  nearly  the  periphery  of 
such  a  column.  We  went  away  with  the  disagreeable  feeling 
that  there  was  nothing  here  to  tempt  the  draughtsman. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Temple  of  Hercules  still  showed 
some  traces  of  its  former  symmetry.  The  pillars  of  the  peris- 
tyles, which  ran  along  the  temple  on  its  upper  and  lower 
«ide,  lie  parallel,  as  if  Uiey  had  all  fidlen  together,  and  at  once. 
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from  north  to  scmth— the  one  row  l3dng  up  the  hill,  the  other 
down  it.  The  hill  may  have  possibly  been  fonned  by  the 
ndned  oeUs  or  shrines.  The  columns,  held  togeliier  m  all 
probability  by  the  architrave,  fell  all  at  once,  being  suddenly 
thrown  down,  perhaps  by  aviolent  wind,  and  Uei^  regolar  order, 
only  broken  into  the  pieces  of  which  they  were  originally 
composed.  Kniep  was  already,  in  imagination,  preparing  his 
pencil  for  an  accurate  sketch  of  this  singular  phenomenon. 

The  Temple  of  uiEsculapius,  lying  beneath  the  shade  of  a 
most  beautifbl  carob-tree,  and  closely  built  upon  by  some  mean 
fiurm-buildings,  presented,  to  our  minds,  a  most  agreeable  aspect. 

Next  we  went  down  to  Theron^s  tomb,  and  were  delighted 
with  the  actual  sight  of  this  monument,  of  which  we  had  seen 
so  many  models,  especially  as  it  served  for  the  foreground  of 
a  most  rare  prospect ;  for  from  west  to  east  we  looked  on  the 
line  of  rocks  on  which  lay  the  fragments  of  the  walls,  while 
through  the  gaps  of  the  latter,  and  over  them,  the  remains  of 
the  temples  were  visible. 

This  view  has,  under  Hackert*s  skilfid  hand,  furnished  a 
Most  delightfhl  picture.  Ejiiep  too,  will  not  omit  to  make  a 
•ketch  of  it.  ■ 

GirgenH,  April  26,  1787. 

When  I  awoke,  Kniep  was  all  ready  to  start  on  his  artistic 
journey,  with  a  boy  to  show  him  the  way,  and  to  carry  his 
portfolio.  I  enjoyed  this  most  glorious  morning  at  the  win- 
dow, with  my  secret  and  silent,  but  not  dumb  friend  by  my 
tide.  A  devout  reverence  has  hitherto  kept  me  from  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  Mentor  whom,  from  time  to  time, 
I  have  looked  up  and  listened  to.  It  is  the  excellent  Ton 
Reidesel,  whose  little  volume  I  carry  about  with  me  m  my 
bosom,  like  a  breviary  or  talisman.  At  all  times  I  have  had 
great  pleasure  in  looking  up  to  those  whom  I  know  to  be 
possessed  of  what  I  am  most  wanting  in  myself.  And  this 
»  exactly  the  case  here.  A  steady  purpose,  a  fixed  object,  di- 
rect and  appropriate  means,  due  preparation  and  store  of  know- 
ledge, an  intimate  connexion  with  a  masterly  teacher— he 
studied  under  Winckelmann— all  these  advantages  I  am  devoid 
of,  as  well  as  of  all  that  foUows  from  them.  And  yet  I  cannot 
feel  angry  with  myself  that  I  am  obliged  td  gain  by  indirect 
arts  and  means,  and  to  seize  at  once  what  my  previous  exis^- 
tence  has  refosed  to  grant  me  gradually  in  the  ordinary  way. 
C^  that  this  worthy  person  could,  at  thi»  moment,  in  the 
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noidit  of  hia  bustling  world,  be  seiinble  of  the  gratitude  vith 
which  a  traveller  in  his  footstepa  celebrates  tus  merits,  iu 
that  beautiful  but  soEfary  spot,  which  had  so  many  charms  for 
him,  as  to  induce  the  wuh  that  he  mi^t  end  hia  days  there. 

Oblitusqne  /norsm  obUriacendns  et  illiB. 

With  my  guide,  the  little  pareon,  I  now  retraced  our  yes- 
terday's wtUk,  obser\-ing  the  objects  from  several  points,  and 
eve^  now  and  then  ^ing  a  peep  at  my  industrious  Mend. 

My  guide  called  my  attention  to  a  beautiful  institution  of 
the  once  flourishing  city.  In  the  rocks  and  masses  of  masonry, 
which  stand  for  bulwarks  of  the  ancient  Agrigentum,  are 
found  graves,  probably  intended  for  the  Testing  place  of  the 
brave  and  good.  Where  could  they  more  £tly  have  been 
buried,  for  ^e  sake  of  their  own  glory,  or  for  perpetuating 
a  vivid  emulation  of  their  great  and  good  deeds  ! 

In  the  apace  between  the  walls  and  the  sea  there  are  still 
standing  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  which  are  pre- 
served as  a  Christian  chapel.  Here  also  are  found  round 
pilasters,  worked  up  with,  and  beautifully  united  to  tbe 
square  blocks  of  the  wall,  so  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  efieet 
to  the  eve.  One  Esmcies  that  one  here  discerns  the  very  spot 
where  uie  Doric  style  reached  its  perfection. 

Many  an  insignificant  monument  of  antiquity  was  cursor^y 
glanced  at ;  but  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  modem  way 
of  keeping  the  cora  under  the  earth  in  great  vaulted  cham- 
bers. Of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  city,  my 
guide  gave  me  much  information  ;  but  I  heard  of  nothing  that 
showed  any  signs  of  improvement.  The  conversation  suited 
well  with  die  mins,  which  the  elements  are  still  preying  upon. 

The  strata  of  the  muschelkalk  all  incline  towards  the  aea,-^ 
banks  of  rock  strangely  eaten  awayjrom  beneath  and  behind, 
while  the  upper  and  front  portiaos  still  remain,  looking  like 
pendant  fringes.  

Great  hatred  is  here  felt  against  the  French,  because  they 
have  made  peace  with  the  people  of  Barbary.  They  are  even 
charged  with  betraying  the  Christians  to  the  infidels. 

From  the  sea  there  was  an  ancient  gateway,  which  was 
cut  through  the  solid  rock.  The  Ibundatioa  of  the  walls, 
which  are  still  standing,  rests  as  it  were  on  stept  in  the  rocki. 
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Our  cicerone  is  Don  Michaele  Vella,  antiquary,  rending  at 
the  house  of  Signore  Cerio,  near  S.  Maria'B. 

In  planting  the  marsh-beans  they  proceed  in  the  fbllo^ruig 
way  1 — Holes  are  made  in  the  earn  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  each  other,  and  a  handful  of  dung  is  thrown  in.  A 
shower  IB  then  waited  for.  after  wh'ch  they  put  in  the  seed. 
Tlie  people  here  bum  the  beaa-hauims,  and  wash  their  linen. 
with  the  ashes.  They  never  make  use  of  soap.  The  outer 
shells  of  almonds  are  likewise  burnt  and  used  instead  of 
soda.  They  first  of  all  wash  the  clothes  with  pure  water, 
and  then  with  the  ley  of  these  ashes. 

The  succession  of  their  crops  is,  beans,  wheat,  and  tii- 
menia.  By  beans  I  mean  the  mareh-bean.  Their  wheat  is 
wonder&lty  fine.  Tumenia,  of  which  the  name  is  derired 
from  bimenia  or  trimenia,  is  a  glorious  gift  of  Ceres.  It  is  a 
species  of  spring  wheat,  which  is  matured  within  three  months. 
It  is  sown  at  different  times,  from  the  first  of  January  to 
Jane,  so  that  for  a  certain  period  there  is  always  a  crop  ripe. 
It  requires  neither  much  rain  nor  great  warmth.  At  first  it 
has  a  very  delicate  leaf,  but  in  its  growth  it  soon  overtakea 
the  wheat,  and  at  last  is  very  strong.  Wheat  is  sown  in 
October  and  November,  and  ripens  in  June.  The  barley 
sown  in  November  is  ripe  by  the  first  of  June.  Near  the 
coast  it  ripens  sooner,  but  on  the  mountains  more  slowly. 

The  flax  is  already  ripe.  The  acanthus  has  unrolled  its 
splendid  leaves.  The  Salsalajruticoaa  is  growing  luxuriantly. 

On  the  uncultivated  hills  grows  a  rich  sanfoin.  It  is  formed 
out,  and  then  carried  into  the  town  in  small  bundles.  In  the 
same  way  the  oats  which  are  weeded  out  of  the  wheat,  are 
done  up  for  sale. 

For  the  sake  of  irrigation,  they  make  verv  pretty  divisions 
with  edgings  in  the  plots  where  they  plant  tneir  cabbages. 

The  figs  have  put  forth  all  <their  leaves,  and  the  fruit  is  set. 
They  are  generally  ripe  by  midsummer,  when  the  tree  seta  its 
finit  agfun.  The  almond  trees  are  well  loaded ;  a  sheltered 
nnroh-tree  ban  nrodiined  numberletw  nnds.  .  The  pranes  for  the 
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Our  Tetturino  eats  with  great  z^  law  artichokes  and  the 
turnip -cabb^;e.  However,  it  is  neceeeary  to  add  that  they 
are  tenderer  and  more  delicate  than  with  us.  When  you 
walk  throi^b  the  fields  the  fiinners  allow  you  to  take  as 
many  of  the  young  beans,  or  other  crops,  as  you  like. 

As  my  attention  was  caught  by  some  hard  black  stones, 
which  looked  like  lava,  my  antiquary  observed  that  they  were 
from  ^tna ;  and  that  at  the  harbour,  or  rather  landing-place, 
many  similar  ones  were  to  be  found. 

Of  birds  there  are  not  many  kinds  native  here :  quails  are 
the  most  conunon.  The  birds  of  passage  are,  nightiogales, 
larks,  and  swallows.  The  Rianiue— small  black  birds,  which 
come  from  the  Levant — hatch  their  young  in  Sicily,  and  then 
go  further  or  retire.  ITia  Ridene  come  in  Decemler  or  Janu- 
ary, and  after  alighting  and  resting  awhile  on  Acragas,  take 
their  fl^ht  towards  the  mountains. 

Of  the  vase  in  the  cathedral  one  word  more.  The  figures 
in  relief  on  it  are,  a  hero  in  full  armour,  seemingly  a  stranger, 
before  an  old  man  whom  a  crown  and  sceptre,  point  out 
to  be  a  king.  Behind  the  latter  stands  a  female  figure, 
with  her  head  slightly  inchned,  and  her  hand  under  her 
chin — a  posture  indicating  thoi^htful  attention.  Right  op- 
posite to  her,  and  behind  the  hero,  is  an  old  man  who  also 
wears  a  crown,  and  is  speaking  to  a  man  armed  with  a  spear, 
probably  one  cf  the  body-guard  of  the  former  royal  personage. 
This  old  man  would  ^pear  to  have  introduced  the  hero,  and 
to  be  saying  to  the  guard,  "Just  let  him  speak  to  the  king;  he 
is  a  brave  num." 

Red  seems  to  be  the  ground  ofthe  vase,  the  black  to  be  laid 
on.  It  is  only  in  the  female's  robe  that  red  seems  to  be  laid 
on  the  black.  "  '  ■ 

OirfftnH,  Friday,  April  27,  1787. 

If  Kniep  is  to  finish  all  be  proposes,  he  must  sketch  away 
incessantly.  In  the  meantime  I  vralk  about  with  my  little 
antiquary.  We  took  a  walk  towards  the  sea,  from  which 
Agrigentum  must,  as  the  ancients  asserted,  have  looked 
extremely  well.  Our  view  was  turned  to  tiie  billowy  expanse, 
-and  my  guide  called  my  attention  to  a  broad  streak  of  clouds 
towards  the  south,  which,  like  a  ridge  of  hills,  seemed  to  rest 
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on  die  line  of  the  horizon.  ''  This,"  he  Mid, ''  indicated  the 
eoMt  of  Africa."  About  the  same  time  another  phenomenan 
■track  me  as  nngular.  It  was  a  rainbow  in  a  h^Kt  cloud, 
which,  resting  with  one  limb  on  Sicily,  threw  its  arch,  hig^ 
against  the  c£ear  sky,  and  ^speared  to  rest  with  the  other  <hl 
the  sea.  Beautifully  tinted  by  the  setting  sun,  and  shewing 
b«t  little  movement,  it  was  to  the  eye  an  object  as  rare  as  it 
was  agreeable.  This  bow,  I  was  assured,  waa  eaaetly  in.  the 
direction  of  Malta,  and  in  all  probability  its  other  limb  rested 
on  that  ishind.  The  phenomenon,  I  was  told,  was  of  conxmon 
occurrence.  It  would  be  singular  if  the  attractive  force  of  these 
two  islands  should  thus  manifest  itself  even  in  the  atmosphere. 

This  couTexsation  excited  again  the  question  I  had  so  oflben 
asked  myself:  whether  I  ought  to  give  up  all  idea  of  viaiiiiig 
Malta.  The  difficulties  and  dangers,  however,  whidb  had 
been  already  well  considered,  remained  the  same ;  and  we, 
therefore,  resolved  to  engage  our  Tettutino  to  take  us  to 
Messina. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  a  strange  and  peculiar  whim  was  to 
determine  our  future  movements.  For  instanoe,  in  my  tra- 
vels through  Sicily,  I  had,  as  yet  seen  but  few  districts  rich  in 
com :  moreover,  the  horizon  had  everywhere  been  confined 
by  nearer  or  remoter  lines  of  hiHs,  so  that  the  island  appeared 
to  be  utterly  devoid  of  level  plains,  and  I  found  it  impossible 
to  conceive  why  Ceres  had  so  highly  fiivoured  thia  island.  Aa  I 
sought  for  information  on  this  point,  I  was  answered  that»  in 
oidi^  to  see  this,  I  ought,  instead  of  going  to  Syraeuae,  to 
travel  across  the  island,  in  which  case  I  should  see  com*fidds 
in  abundance.  We  followed  this  temptation,  o£  giving  up 
Syracuse,  especially  as  I  was  well  aware  that  of  tibia  d^ae  glori* 
ous  city  scarcely  anything  but  its  splendid  nama  lemmned. 
And,  at  any  rata»  it  was  easy  to  visit  it  from.  Gatamafc 

Caltams&Uet^  Saturday^  April  2d,  1787. 
At  last,  we  are  able  to  understand  how  Sicily  gained 
the  honofuable  title  of  the  Granary  of  Italy.  Shofftly  after 
leaving  Ciirgenti,  the  fertile  district  commenced.  £t  does 
not  consist  of  a  sin^e  great  plain,  but  of  the  s^es  of 
mountains  and  hills,  gently  inclined  towards  each  other, 
everywhere  planted  with  wheat,  or  barley  which  present 
to  the  eye  an  unbroken  mass  of  vegetation.  Every  spot 
oi  earth  suited  to  these  crops  is  so  put  to  use  smd  so 
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jealously  looked  after,  that  not  a  tree  is  anywhere  to  he 
seen.  Indeed,  the  little  villages  and  farm-houseei  all  lie  on 
the  ridges  of  the  hills,  where  a  row  of  limestone  rocks,  which 
often  appear  on  the  surface,  renders  the  ground  un£t  for 
tillage.  Here  the  females  reside  throughout  the  year,  busily 
employed  in  spinning  and  weaving;  but  the  males,  while 
the  work  in  the  fields  is  going  on,  spend  only  Saturday  and 
Sunday  at  home,  staying  away  at  their  work  during  the  other 
days,  and  spending  tiieir  nights  tmder  temporary  stmw-sheda. 

And  so  our  wish  was  gratified — even  to  satiety ;  we  almost 
wished  ft)r  the  winged  car  of  Triptolemus  to  escape  from  the 
monotony  of  Ihe  scene. 

After  a  long  drive  under  the  hot  sun,  through  this  wilder- 
nesB  of  fertility,  we  were  glad  enough  when,  at  last,  we 
reached  the  well-sitnated  and  well-built  Caltanisetta ;  where, 
however,  we  had  again  to  look  in  vain  for  a  tolerable  iaxL 
The  mules  are  housed  in  fine  vaulted  stables;  the  grooms 
sleep  on  the  heaps  of  clover  which  are  intended  for  the 
animals'  food ;  but  the  stranger  has  to  look  out  for  and  to 
prepare  his  own  lodging.  If,  by  chance,  he  can  hire  a  room, 
it  has  first  of  all  to  be  swept  out  and  cleaned.  Stools  or 
chairs,  there  are  none  :  the  oidy  seats  to  be  had  are  low  little 
forms  of  hard  wood  :  tables  are  not  to  be  thought  of. 

If  you  wish  to  convert  these  forms  into  a  bedstead,  you 
must  send  to  a  joiner,  and  hire  as  many  planks  as  you  want. 
The  large  leadiem  bag,  which  Hackert  lent  me,  was  of  good 
nse  now,  and  was,  by  way  of  anticipation,  filled  with  cha£    ' 

But,  before  all  things,  provisions  must  be  made  for  your 
meals.  On  our  road  we  had  bought  a  fowl ;  our  vetturino 
ran  off  to  purchase  some  rice,  salt,  and  spice.  As,  however^ 
he  had  never  been  here  before,  he  was  for  a  long  time  in  a 
perplexity  for  a  place  to  cook  our  meal  in,  as  in  the  posthouae 
itself  there  was  no  possibiUty  of  doing  it.  At  last,  an  old 
man  of  the  town  agreed  for  a  foir  recompence  to  provide  us 
with  a  hearth  together  with  fuel,  and  cooking  and  table  utennls. 
While  our  dinner  was  cooking,  he  undertook  to  guide  us  roimd 
the  town,  and  finally  to  the  market-house,  where  the  principal 
inhabitants,  after  the  ancient  foshion,  met  to  talk  together, 
and  also  to  hear  what  we  or  other  strangers  might  say. 

We  were  obliged  to  talk  to  them  of  Frederick  the  ^cond, 
and  their  interest  in  this  great  king  was  such  that  we  thought  it 
advisable  to  keep  back  the  foct  of  his  death,  lest  our  being 
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the  bearers  of  such  untoward  news  should  render  us  un^wel- 
come  to  our  hosts. 


CaUamsetta,  Saturday,  April  28, 1787. 

Oeology  by  way  of  an  appendix !  From  Girgenti,  the  mus-  I 
chelkalk  rocks ;  there  also  appeared  a  streak  of  whitish  eartk.  I 
which  afterwards  we  accounted  for :  the  older  limestone  forma-  | 
tion  again  occurs,  with  gypsum  lying  immediately  upon  it.  I 
Broad  flat  Tallies ;  cultivated  almost  up  to  the  top  of  the  liill-  j 
side,  and  often  quite  over  it :  the  older  limestone  mixed  with 
crumbled  gypsum.  After  this  appears  a  looser,  yellowish, 
easily  crumbling,  limestone ;  in  the  arable  fields  you  distinctly 
recognize  its  colour,  which  often  passes  into  darker,  indeed 
occasionally  violet  shades.  About  half-way  the  gypsum  again 
recurs.  Oa  it  you  see,  growing  in  many  places,  a  beautii^ 
violet,  almost  rosy  red  sedum,  and  on  the  limestone  rocks  a 
beautiful  yellow  moss. 

This  very  crumbling  limestone  often  shows  itself;  but  most 
prominently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caltanisetta,  where 
it  lies  in  strata,  containing  a  few  fossils;  there  its  appearance 
is  reddish,  almost  of  a  vermilion  tint,  with  little  of  the  violet 
hue,  which  we  formerlv  observed  near  San  Martino. 

Pebbles  of  quartz  I  only  observed  at  a  spot  about  half-way 
on  our  journey,  in  a  valley  which,  shut  in  on  three  sides,  is 
open  towards  &.e  east,  and  consequently  also  towards  th^  sea. 

On  the  left,  the  high  mountain  in  the  distance,  near  Came- 
rata,  was  remarkable,  as  also  was  another  looking  like  a 
propped  up  cone.  For  the  greatest  half  of  the  way  not  a  tree 
was  to  be  seen.  The  crops  looked  glorious,  though  they  were 
not  so  high  as  they  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Girgenti 
and  near  the  coast ;  however,  as  clean  as  possible.  In  the  fields 
of  com,  which  stretched  further  than  the  eye  could  reach,  not 
a  weed  to  be  seen.  At  first  we  saw  nothing  but  green  fields, 
then  some  ploughed  lands,  and  lastly,  in  the  moister  spots, 
little  patches  of  wheat,  close  to  Girgenti.  We  saw  apples 
and  pears  everywhere  else ;  on  the  heights,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  few  little  villages,  some  fig-trees. 

These  thirty  mQes,  together  with  all  that  I  could  dis- 
tinguish, either  on  the  right  or  left  of  us,  was  limestone  of 
earlier  or  later  foimations,  with  gypsum  here  and  there.  It 
is  to  the  crumbling  and  elaboration  of  t^ese  three  together  by 
the  atmosphere  that  this  district  is  indebted  for  its  fertility. 
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It  must  contain  but  very  little  sand,  for  it  scarcely  grates 
between  the  teeth.  A  conjecture  of  mine  with  regard  to 
the  river  Achates  must  wait  for  the  morrow  to  confirm  or  not. 

The  valleys  have  a  pretty  form,  and  although  they  are  not 
flat,  still  one  does  not  observe  any  trace  of  rain  gullies; 
merely  a  few  brooks,  scarcely  noticeable,  ripple  along  them 
for  all  of  them  flow  direct  to  the  sea.  But  little  of  the  red  clo- 
ver is  to  be  seen ;  the  dwarf  palm  also  disappears  here,  as  w^U 
as  all  the  other  flowers  and  shrubs  of  the  south-western  side 
of  the  island.  The  thistles  are  permitted  to  take  possession 
of  nothing  but  the  way-sides,  every  other  spot  is  sacred  to 
Ceres.  Moreover,  this  region  has  a  great  similarity  to  the 
hilly  and  fertile  parts  of  Germany — ^for  instance,  the  tract 
between  Erfurt  and  Gotha,  especially  when  you  look  out  for 
points  of  resemblance.  Very  many  things  must  combine 
together  in  order  to  make  Sicily  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions 
of  the  world. 

On  our  whole  tour,  we  have  seen  but  few  horses ;  plough* 
ing  is  carried  on  with  oxen ;  and  a  law  exists  which  forbids 
the  killing  of  cows  and  calves.  Goats,  asses,  and  mules,  we 
met  in  abundance.  The  horses  are  mostly  dapple  grey,  with 
black  feet  and  manes;  the  stables  are  very  splendid,  with 
well-paved  and  vaulted  stalls.  For  beans  and  flax  the  land 
is  dressed  with  dung ;  the  other  crops  are  then  grown  after 
this  early  one  has  been  gathered  in.  Green  barley  in  the 
ear,  done  up  in  bundles,  and  red  clover,  in  like  fashion,  are 
offered  for  sale  to  the  traveller  as  he  goes  along. 

On  the  hill  above  Caltanisetta,  I  found  a  hard  limestone 
with  fossils:  the  larger  shells  lay  lowermost,  the  smaller 
above  them.  In  the  pavement  of  this  little  town,  we  noticed 
a  limestone  with  pectinites. 

Apnl2S,  1787. 
Behind  Caltanisetta,  the  hill  subsided  suddenly  into  many 
little  valleys',  all  of  which  pour  their  streams  into  the  river 
Salso.  The  soil  here  is  reddish  and  very  loamy ;  much  of  it 
unworked ;  what  was  in  cultivation  bore  tolerably  good  crops, 
though  inferior  to  what  we  had  elsewhere  seen. 

Castro  Giovanni^  Sunday^  April  29,  1787. 
To-day  we  had  to  observe  still  greater  fertility  and  want  of 
population.    Heavy  rains  had  fiiUen,  which  made  travelling 
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anything  Irai  pleasant,  a«  we  had  to  pass   through  mtiif 
streams,  whiidi  were  swollen  and  rapid.     At  the  Salso,  what 
one  looks  round  in  yain  for  a  bri(^^  I  was  struok  with  a  reir 
atng^ular  arrangenKeat  for  passing  the  ford.     Strong*  powexM 
men  were  waiting  at  the  river-side;    of  these  t^sro  placed 
themselves  on  each  side  of  a  mule,  and  conducted  him,  rider. 
hi^age  and  all,  throngh  the  deep  part  of  the  river,  tiil 
tbej  reach  4i  great  bank  of  gravel  in  the  middle  ;   when  the 
whole  of  the  travellers  have  arrived  at  this  spot,  they  are  again 
oonducted  in  the  same  manner  thi*ough  the  second  btbl  €s£  the 
stream,  while  the  H^ows,  by  pushing  and  dioving,  keep  the 
animal  in  the  right  tract,  and  support  him  against  the  cuneBt 

On  the  water-side  I  observed  bushes,  which,  however,  do 
not  spread  &t  into  the  land.  The  SaJso  washes  down  lubbkc 
of  granfte—- a  transition  of  the  gneiss,  and  marble,  bo& 
hreosian  and  also  of  a  single  oolcmr. 

We  now  saw  before  us  the  isolated  mountain  xidge  on 
which  CoBtro  Giovanni  is  situate,  and  which  imparta  to  the 
oountry  about  it  a  grave  and  singular  character.    Am  we  rode 
up  the  long  road  which  traverses  its  side,  we  found  that  the 
look  consisted  of  nuischelkalk ;  large  calcined  shells  being 
huddled  together  in  heaps.     You  do  not  see  Castro  Oiovmnni 
until  you  reach  the  very  summit  of  the  ridge,  for  it  lies  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  mountain.     The  singidar  little  town, 
with  its  tower,  and  the  village  of  Qaltas^betta,  at  a  little 
distanee  on  the  left,  stand,  as  it  weie,  solemnly  gating  at  each 
other.     In  the  plains  we  saw  the  bean  in  ^dl  blossom ;  but 
who  is  there  that  could  take  pleasure  in  such  a  sight  ?     The 
roads  here  were  horrible,  and  the  more  so  because  they  once 
were  paved,  and  it  rained  incessantly.     The  ancient  J&ma 
received  us  most  inhospitably, — a  room  with  a  paved  floor, 
with  shutters  and  no  window,  so  that  we  must  either  sit  in 
darkness  or  be  again  exposed  to  the  beating  rain,  from  which 
we  had  thou^t  to  escape  by  putting  up  here.     Some  rdUcs 
of  our  travelling  provisions  were  greedily  devoured ;  and  the 
night  passed  most  miaerably.     We  made  a  sol^nn  vow  never 
to  direct  our  course  again  towaids  never  so  mythological  a 

name.  * 

Monday,  April  30,  1787. 

The  road  leading  from  Castro  Giovanni  was  so  rough  and 
bad,  that  we  were  obUged  to  lead  our  horses  down  it  The 
sky  before  us  was  covered  with  thick  and  low  clouds,  whife 
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high  above  them  a  diigiilar  phenomenon  was  obflervable.  It 
was  Btriped  white  and  ^[i^y,  and  seemed  to  be  something 
cotrporeal ;  but  how  could  aught  corporeal  get  into  the  Ay  ? 
Our  guide  enlightened  us.  This  subject  of  our  amazement 
-mtm  a  side  of  Mount  JStna,  which  appeared  through  the 
opening  clouds.  Snow  alternating  with  the  crags  formed  the 
siripes — ^it  was  not,  however,  the  highest  peak  that  we  saw. 

The  precipitous  rock  on  which  the  ancient  £nna  was 
SBtoated  laj  behind  us ;  and  we  drove  through  long,  long, 
lonely  valleys :  there  they  lay,  uncultivated  and  uninhabited, 
aJbandoned  to  the  browsing  cattle,  which  we  observed  were  of  a 
beautiful  brown  cokmr,  not  large,  short-homed,  clean-limbed, 
lank  and  lively  as  deer.  These  poor  cattle  had  pasturage  enough, 
but  it  was  greatly  encroached  upon,  and  in  some  parts  wholly 
taken  posseflsion  of  by  the  thistles.  These  plants  have  here 
ihe  finest  opportunities  possible  to  disperse  ^ir  seed  and  to 
propagate  their  kind;  they  take  up  an  incredible  space, 
which  would  make  pasture  land  enough  for  two  large  estates. 
As  they  are  not  perennial,  they  might,  if  mowed  down  before 
flowering,  be  eaoly  eradicated. 

Howef«r,  after  having  thus  seriously  meditated  aa.agrieul- 
tnral  campaign  against  the  thistles,  I  must,  to  my  shame,  ad- 
mit they  are  not  altogether  useless.  At  a  lonely  farm-house 
where  we  pulled  up  to  bait,  there  were  also  stopping  two 
Sicilian  nobiembenL,  who  on  account  of  some  process  were 
riding  straight  across  the  country  to  Palermo.  With  amaze- 
ment we  saw  both  these  grave  penMHtages  standing  before  a 
patch  of  theae  thistles,  and  with  t^ir  pocket-knives  cutting  off 
the  ta^  of  tiie  tall  shoots.  Then  holding  their  pridkly  booty  by 
the  tips  of  their  fingers,  they  pealed  off  the  rind,  and  devoured 
the  inner  part  with  great  satis&ction.  In  this  way  they  oc- 
cupied themsdves  a  considerable  time,  while  we  were  refi:«sh*- 
ing  ourselves  with  wine  (this  time  it  was  unmixed)  and  bread. 
Hie  vetturino  prepared  lor  us  some  of  this  marrow  of  thisde 
stalks,  and  assuned  us  that  it  was  a  wholesome,  cooling  food ; 
it  suited  our  taste,  however,  as  little  as  the  raw  cabbage  at 
Segeste.  ■» 

0»  the  Road,  Jpril  30,  1787. 

Having  readied  the  Talley  through  which  the  rivulet  of  S. 
Pacio  winds  its  way,  we  foimd  the  district  oonsistii^  of  a 
reddish,  black,  and  crumbly  limestone  :  many  broc^,  a  Tery 
white  soil,  a  beautiful  valley,  which  the  rivulet  made  ex- 
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tremely  agreeable.  The  well  compounded  loamy  soil  is  in 
some  places  twenty  feet  deep,  and  for  the  most  part  of  gimilAr 
quality  throughout.  The  crops  looked  beautiful ;  but  some 
€/[  them  were  not  very  clean,  and  all  of  them  very  back^wazd 
as  compared  with  those  on  the  southern  side.  Here  there  are 
the  same  little  dwellings — and  not  a  tree,  as  was  the  case 
immediately  after  leaving  Castro  Giovanni.  On  the  banks  of 
the  river  plenty  of  pasture  land,  but  sadly  confined  by  vast 
masses  of  thistles.  In  the  gravel  of  the  river  we  again  found 
quartz,  both  simple  and  breccian. 

Molimenti,  quite  a  new  village,  wisely  built  in  the  centre 
of  beautiful  fields,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulet  S.  Paolo. 
The  wheat  in  its  neighbourhood  was  unrivalled :  it  will  be 
ready  to  cut  as  early  as  by  the  20th  May.  In  the  whole 
district  1  could  not  discover  as  yet  a  trace  of  volcanic  in- 
fluence :  even  the  stream  brings  down  no  pebbles  of  that 
character.  The  soil  is  well  mixed,  heavy  rather  than  light, 
and  has  on  the  whole  a  coffee-brown  and  slightly  violet  hue. 
All  the  hiUs  on  the  left,  which  inclose  the  stream,  are  lime- 
stone, whose  varieties  I  had  no  opportunity  of  observing. 
They,  however,  as  they  crumble  under  the  influence  of  the 
weather,  are  evidently  the  causes  of  the  great  fertility  that 
marks  the  district  throughout. 

Tuesdatf,  Matf  I,  1787. 

Through  a  valley  which,  although  by  nature  it  was 
throughout  alike  destined  to  fertility,  was  unequally  culti- 
vated, we  rode  along  very  moodily  because  among  so  many 
prominent  and  irregular  shapes  not  one  appeared  to  suit  our 
artistic  designs.  Kniep  had  sketched  a  highly  interesting 
outline,  but  becase  the  foreground  and  intermediate  space 
was  thoroughly  revolting,  he  had  witha  pleasant  joke  appended 
to  it  a  foreground  of  Poussin's,  which  cost  him  nothing. 
However,  they  made  together  a  very  pretty  picture.  How 
many  ''  picturesque  tours  "  in  all  probability  contain  half  truths 
of  the  like  kind. 

Our  courier,  with  the  view  of  soothing  our  grumbliDg 
humour,  promised  us  a  good  inn  for  the  evening.  And 
in  fact,  he  brought  us  to  an  hotel  which  had  been  built  but  a 
few  years  since  on  the  road  side,  and  being  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  Catania,  cannot  but  be  right  welcome  to  all 
travellers.  For  our  part,  finding  ourselyes,  after  twelve  days 
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of  diseomfort,  in  a  tolerable  apartment,  we  were  ri^it 
^laxl  to  be  BO  much  at  our  ease  again.  But  we  were  sur- 
prified  at  an  inscription  pencilled  on  tbe  wall  in  an  Englifik 
charaet^.  Tbe  li^owing  waa  its  purport : — Traveller,  who*- 
Gver  you  majr  be,  be  on  your  guard  against  tbe  iiin  known  in 
Catania  by  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Lion ;  it  is  better  to  &I1 
into  the  claws  of  all  the  Cydops,  Sirens,  and  Scylla  together 
than  to  go  there."  Although  we  at  once  supposed  that  the 
good-meaning  counsellor  had  no  doubt  by  his  mythdogicai 
figures  magnified  the  danger,  we  nevertheksB  determined  to 
keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  **  Golden  Lion,''  which  was  thus 
proclaimed  to  us  to  be  so  savage  a  beast.  When,  therefore, 
our  muleteer  demanded  of  us  where  we  would  wish  to  put 
up  in  Cattmia,  we  answered  anywhere  but  at  the  Golden 
Lion !  Whereupon  he  ventured  to  recommend  us  to  stop 
where  he  put  up  his  beasts,  only  he  said  we  shouibd  have  to 
provide  for  ourselves  just  as  we  had  hitherto  done. 

Towards  Hybla  Major  pebfaies  of  lav«  present  themselves, 
-which  the  stream  brings  down  from  the  north.  Qver  the  ferry 
Tou  find  Umestone,  which  contains  aU  aortsof  rubble,  homstone, 
Ia;?a,  and  calx ;  and  then  haxdened  volcanic  ashes,  covered  over 
with  calcareous  tu£i.  The  hills  of  mixed  gravel  continue  lill 
you  come  near  to  Catania,  at  and  beyond  which  place  you  find 
the  lava  fiux,  from  JEtna.  You  leave  on  the  left  what  looks 
lilce  a  crater.  (Just  under  MoiimentL  the  peasants  were 
pulling  up  the  flax.)  Nature  loves  a  motiy  garb ;  and  here 
jaa  may  see  how  i^  contrives  gaily  to  deck  out  the  dark 
biuish-^gray  lava  of  the  mountains.  A  few  seasons  hrinff 
over  it  a  moss  of  a  high  yellow  cx^our,  upon  which  a  beautifbi 
red  seduat  grows  luxuriantly,  and  some  other  lovely  violet 
flowers.  The  plantations  of  Cactus  and  the  vine^rows  be« 
speak  a  eare^il  cultivation.  Now  immense  streams  of  lava 
begin  to  hem  us  in.  Motta  is  a  beautiM  and  striking  roek* 
The  beans  are  like  very  high  shrubs.  The  fields  vary  very 
'  much  in  their  geological  features ;  now  very  gravelly,  now 
better  mixed. 

The  vetturino,  who  probably  had  not  for  a  long  time  seen 
the  vegetation  of  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  island,  burst 
into  loud  exclamations  about  the  beauty  of  the  crops,  and  with 
self  complaisant  patriotism  demanded  of  us,  if  we  ever  saw  wauck 
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in  our  own  country  ?  Here,  ho werer,  erery  thing  is  sacrificed 
to  them ;  you  see  few  if  any  trees.  But  the  sight  that  most 
pleased  us  was  a  young  girU  of  a  splendid  but  slight  form, 
who,  evidently  an  old  acquaintance,  kept  up  with  the  mule  of 
our  yetturino,  chatting  the  while,  and  spinning  away  with  aU 
the  elegance  possible. 

Now  yellow  tints  b^in  to  predominate  in  the  flowers. 
Towards  Misterbianco  the  cactuses  are  again  found  in  the 
hedges;  but  hedges  entirely  of  this  strangely  grown  plant 
become,  as  you  approach  Catania,  more  and  more  general, 
and  are  even  still  more  beautifuL 


Catania,  May  2,  1787. 

In  our  aubeige  we  found  ourvelyes,  we  must  confess,  most 
uncomfortable.  The  meal,  such  as  our  muleteer  could  alone 
furnish,  was  none  of  the  best.  A  fowl  stewed  in  rice  would 
have  been  tolerable,  but  for  an  immoderate  spice  of  saffix>n, 
which  made  it  not  more  yellow  than  disagreeable.  The  most 
abominable  of  bad  beds  had  almost  driven  me  a  second  time  to 
bring  out  Hackert's  leathern  bag,  and  we  therefore  next 
morning  spoke  on  this  subject  to  our  obliging  host.  He  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  provide 
better  for  us ;  "  but,''  he  said,  ^' there  is,  above  there,  a  house 
where  strangers  are  well  entertained,  and  have  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied." 

Saying  this,  he  pointed  to  a  large  comer  house,  of  which 
the  part  that  was  turned  towards  us  seemed  to  promise  well. 
We  immediately  hurried  over  to  it,  and  found  a  very  testy 
personage,  who  declared  himself  to  be  a  waiter,  and  who  in  the 
absence  of  the  landlord  showed  us  an  excellent  bedroom  with  a 
sitting-room  adjoining,  and  assured  us  at  the  same  time  that  we 
should  be  well  attended  to.  Without  delay  we  demanded,  ac- 
cording toour  practice,  what  was  the  charge  for  dinner,  for  wine, 
for  luncheon,  and  other  particulars.  The  answers  were  all  £ur ; 
and  we  hastily  had  our  trifles  brought  over  to  the  house,  and 
arranged  them  in  the  spacious  and  gilded  buffets.  For  the 
first  time  since  we  lefib  Palermo,  Kniep  found  an  opportunity 
to  spread  out  his  portfolio,  and  to  arrange  his  drawings,  as  I 
.did  my  notes.  Then  delighted  with  our  fine  room,  we  stept  out 
on  the  balcony  of  the  sitting-room  to  enjoy  the  view.  When 
we  got  tired  of  looking  at  and  extolling  the  prospect,  we  turned 
to  enter  our  apartment,  and  commence  our  occupations,  when,  - 
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lo  !  over  our  head  Was  a  large  golden  lion,  regarding  us  with  a 
most  threatening  aspect.  Quite  serious  we  looked  for  a  moment 
in  one  another  s  £ice,  then  smiled,  and  lai:^hed  outright.  From 
this  moment,  however,  we  began  to  look  arotmd  us  to  see 
-whether  we  could  discover  any  of  these  Homeric  goblins. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  seen.  On  the  contrary,  we 
found  in  the  sitting-room  a  pretty  youifg  woman,  who  was 
playing  about  with  a  child  from  two  to  three  years  old,  who 
stood  suddenly  still  on  being  hastily  scolded  by  the  vice- 
landlord  :—**  You  must  take  yourself  off!"  he  testily  ex- 
claimed ;  "  you  have  no  business  here."  "  It  is  very  hard," 
she  rejoined,  "that  you  drive  me  away ;  the  child  is  scarcely 
to  be  pacified  in  the  house  when  you  are  away,  and  the 
signori  will  allow  me,  at  least  while  you  are  present,  to  keep  the 
child  quiet."  The  husband  made  no  reply,  but  proceeded  to 
drive  her  away ;  the  child  at  the  door  cried  most  miserably, 
and  at  last  we  did  most  heartily  wish  that  the  pretty  young 
madam  had  stayed. 

Warned  by  ^e  Englishman,  it  was  no  art  to  see  through 
the  comedy :  we  played  the  Neulinge^  the  Unschuldige — ^he, 
however,  with  his  very  loving  paternal  feelings,  prevailed 
very  well.  The  child  in  &ct  was  evidently  very  fond  of  him 
— and  probably  the  seeming  mother  had  pinched  him  at  the 
door  to  make  him  cry  so. 

And  so,  too,  with  the  greatest  innocence  possible  she  came 
and  stayed  with  him  as  the  man  went  out  to  deliver  for  us 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Domestic  Chaplain  of  Prince  Bis- 
cari.  She  played  and  toyed  with  the  child  till  he  came  back 
bringing  word  from  the  Abb6  that  he  would  come  himself  and 
talk  widi  us  on  the  matter. 


Catania^  Thursday^  May  3,  1787. 
The  Abb^,  who  yesterday  evening  came  and  paid  his  re- 
spects to  us,  appeared  this  morning  in  good  time,  and  con- 
ducted us  to  the  palace,  which  is  of  one  story,  and  built  on 
a  tolerably  high  socle.  First  of  all  we  visited  the  museum, 
where  there  is  a  lai^  collection  of  marble  and  bronze  figures, 
vases,  and  all  sorts  of  such  like  antiques.  Here  we  had  once 
more  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  our  knowledge ;  and  the  trunk 
of  a  Jupiter,  which  I  was  already  acquainted  with  through 
a  cast  in  Tischbein's  studio,  particularly  ravished   me.    It 
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possesses  merits  far  higher  liian  I  am  able  to  estimate.  Al 
inmate  of  the  koiise  gave  us  all  necessary  historical  iaibrmatioiL 
After  this  we  passed  into  a  spacious  and  lofty  saloon.  The 
many  diairs  around  and  against  the  walls  indk^ated  that  a 
numerous  company  was  often  assembled  here.  We  seated 
ourselves  in  hope  of  a  favourable  reception.  Soon  afterwards 
two  ladies  entered  and  walked  several  times  up  and  down  the 
room.  From  time  to  time  they  spoke  to  each  other.  Whai 
they  observed  us,  the  Abbe  rose,  and  I  did  the  same,  ^Lnd  we 
both  bowed.  I  asked.  Who  are  they  ?  and  I  learned  that  the 
younger  lady  was  daughter  of  the  Prince,  but  the  elders 
noble  lady  of  Catania.  We  resumed  our  seats,  while  they 
continued  to  walk  up  and  down  as  people  do  in  a  market-|^oe. 

We  were  now  conducted  to  the  Prince,  who  (as  I  had  been 
already  given  to  understand)  honoured  me  with  a  singular  mark 
of  his  confidence  in  d^owing  Hie  his  collection  (^coins,  sinoe,  by 
such  acts  of  kindness,  both  his  father  and  himself  had  lost 
many  a  rare  specimen ;  and  so  his  genersd  good  nature,  and 
wish  to  oblige,  had  been  naturaJly  m«di  contracted.     On  this 
occasion  I  probably  appeared  a  little  better  informed  ihgn 
formerly,  for  I  had  learned  something  from  the  examination  of 
Prince  Torremuzsn's  collection.     I  again  contrived  to  ^ikoge 
my  knowledge,  being  greatly  h^pedby  Winckehnafin's  never.. 
falling  clues,  which  ssiely  led  the  way  through  all  the  di^et^it 
epochs  of  art.     The  Prince,  who  was  weU  infermed  in  all 
these  matters,  when  he  saw  that  he  had  before  him  not  a  con- 
noisseur, but  an  attentive  amateur,  willingly  informed  me  of 
every  particular  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  ask  about. 

After  having  given  to  these  matters,  considerable,  but  still  fiir 
less  time  than  they  deserved,  we  were  on  the  point  of  taking  our 
leave,  when  the  Prince  conducted  us  to  the  Princess,  his  mother, 
in  whose  apartments  the  smaller  works  of  art  are  to  be  seen. 

We  found  a  venerable,  naturally  noble  lady,  who  received 
us  with  the  words,  "  Pray  look  round  my  room,  gentlemen ; 
here  you  still  see  all  that  my  dear  departed  husband  collected 
and  arranged  for  me.  This  I  owe  to  the  affection  of  my  soz^ 
who  not  only  allows  me  still  to  reside  in  his  best  room,  but 
has  even  forbidden  the  least  thing  to  be  taken  away  or 
removed  that  his  late  father  purchased  for  me,  and  chose  a 
place  fbr.  Thus  I  enjoy  a  double  pleasure;  not  only  have 
I  been  able  these  many  years  to  live  in  my  usual  wajs  and 
habits^  but  also  I  have,  as  formerly,  the  opportimity  to  see  and 
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form  the  acquaintance  of  those  worthy  strangers  who  come 
bither  from  widely  distant  places  to  examine  our  treasures." 

She  thereupon,  with  her  own  hands,  opened  for  us  the  glass- 
case  in  which  the  works  in  amber  were  preserved.  The  Sici- 
lian amber  is  distinguished  from  the  northern,  by  its  passing 
£rom  the  transparent  and  nwi-tnmspareDt, — from  the  wax  and 
the  honey-coloured, — through  all  possible  shades  of  a  deep 
yellow,  to  the  most  beautiM  hyacinthian  red.  In  the  case 
there  were  urns,  cups,  and  other  things,  and  for  executing 
trhich  lai^  pieces  of  a  marrellous  size  must  have  been  neces- 
sary; for  such  objects,  and  also  for  cut-shells,  such  as  are  execu- 
ted at  Trapani,  and  also  for  exqidsitely  manufactured  articles 
in  ivory,  tne  Princess  had  an  especial  taste,  and  about  some 
of  them  she  had  amusing  stories  to  teU.  The  PHnee  called 
our  attention  to  those  of  more  solid  value  among  them ;  and 
so  several  hours  slipped  away— not,  however,  without  eith^ 
amusement  or  edification. 

In  the  course  of  our  conTersation,  the  Princess  discovered 
that  we  were  Germans :  she  therefore  asked  us  after  Biedesel, 
Bartels,  and  Miinter,  all  of  whom  she  knew,  and  whose  several 
characters  she  seemed  well  able  to  appreciate,  and  to  discrimi- 
nate. We  parted  reluctantly  from  her,  and  she  seemed  alsoun-^ 
willing  to  bid  us  farewell.  An  insular  life  has  in  it  somethii^ 
very  peculiar  to  be  thus  excited  and  refreshed  by  none  but 
passing  sympathies. 

From  tihe  palace  the  Abb^  led  us  to  the  Benedictine  Monas- 
tery, and  took  us  to  the  cell  of  a  brother  of  the  order,  whose 
reserved  and  melancholy  expression  (though  he  was  not  of 
more  than  the  middle  age)  promised  but  little  of  cheerfrd  con- 
versation. He  was,  however,  the  skilful  musician  who  alone 
could  manage  the  enormous  organ  in  the  church  of  this 
monastery.  As  he  rather  g^uessed  than  waited  to  hear  our 
request,  so  he  complied  with  it  in  silence.  We  proceeded  to 
the  very  spacious  church,  where,  sitting  down  at  the  glo- 
rious instrument,  he  made  its  softest  notes  whisper  through 
its  remotest  comers,  or  filled  the  whole  of  it  with  the  cra^  of 
its  loudest  tones. 

If  you  had  not  previously  seen  the  organist,  you  wouM 
^cy  that  none  but  a  giant  eould  exercise  *such  power ;  as, 
however,  we  were  already  acquainted  with  his  personal  ap^ 
pearance,  we  onlv  wondered  that  the  necessary  exertion  had  not 
long  since  worn  him  out. 
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QUama^  Friday^  May  4, 1787. 

Soon  after  dinner  our  Abbe  arrived  with  a  carriage,  and 
proposed  to  show  us  a  distant  part  of  the  city.     Upon  entering 
it  we  had  a  strange  dispute  about  precedence.  Having  got  up 
first,  I  had  seated  myself  on  the  left-hand  side.  As  he  ascended, 
he  b^ged  of  me  to  move,  and  to  take  the  right-hand  seat. 
I  begged  him  not  to  stand  on  such  ceremony.    *'  Pardon  me," 
he  replied,  '*  and  let  us  sit  as  I  propose ;  for  if  I  take  my 
place  on  your  right,  every  one  will  believe  that  I  am  taking  a 
ride  with  you ;  but  if  I  sit  on  your  left,  it  is  thereby  indicated 
that  you  are  riding  with  me,  that  is,  with  him  who  has,  in  the 
Prince's  name,  to  show  you  the  city.''    Against  this  nothing 
could,  of  course,  be  objected,  and  it  was  settled  accordingly. 

We  drove  up  the  streets  where  the  lava,  which,  in  1699, 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  this  city,  remains  visible  to  this 
day.  The  solid  lava  had  been  worked  like  any  other  rock, 
•—streets  had  even  been  marked  out  on  its  surfsice,  and  partly 
built.  I  placed  under  the  seat  of  the  carriage  an  undoubted 
specimen  of  the  molten  rock,  remembering  that,  just  before 
my  departure  from  Germany,  the  dispute  had  arisen  about  the 
volcanic  origin  of  basalt.  And  I  did  so  in  many  other  places, 
in  order  to  have  several  varieties. 

However,  if  natives  had  not  proved  themselves  the  friends  of 
their  own  land,  had  they  not  even  laboured,  either  for  the  sake 
of  profit  or  of  science,  to  bring  together  whatever  is  remarkable 
in  this  neighbourhood,  the  traveller  would  have  had  to  trouble 
himself  long,  and  to  little  purpose.  In  Naples  I  had  received 
much  information  from  tike  dealer  in  lava,  but  still  more 
instruction  did  I  get  here  from  the  Chevalier  Gioeni.  In  his 
rich  and  excellently  arranged  museum  I  learned  more  or  less 
correctly  to  recognise  the  various  phenomena  of  the  lava  of 
^tna ;  the  basalt  at  its  foot,  stones  in  a  changed  state — every- 
thing, in  £eict,  was  pointed  out  tome  in  the  most  friendly  manner 
possible.  What  I  saw  most  to  be  wondered  at,  was  some  zeolites 
from  the  rugged  rocks  which  rise  out  of  the  sea  below  Jaci. 

As  we  inquired  of  the  Chevalier  which  was  the  best  course 
to  take  in  order  to  ascend  JEtna,  he  would  not  hear  of  so 
dangerous  an  attempt  as  trying  to  reach  the  smnmit,  espe- 
cially in  the  present  season  of  the  year.  "Generally,"  he 
observed,  beting  my  pardon,  however,  "  the  strangers  who 
come  here  think  far  too  lightly  of  the  matter ;  we,  however. 
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-who  are  neighbours  of  the  mountain,  are  quite  contented  if, 
twice  in  our  life,  we  hit  on  a  very  good  opportunity  to  reach 
the  summit.  Brydone,  who  was  the  first  by  his  description  to 
kindle  a  desire  to  see  this  fiery  peak,  did  not  himself  ascend 
it.  Count  Borch  leaves  his  readers  in  uncertainty ;  but,  in 
&ct,  even  he  ascended  only  to  a  certain  height:  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  many  others.  At  present  the  snow  comes  down 
&r  too  low,  and  presents  insuperable  obstacles.  If  you  would 
take  my  advice,  you  will  ride  very  early  some  morning  for 
Monte  Rosso,  and  be  contented  with  ascending  this  height. 
From  it  you  will  enjoy  a  splendid  view  of  ^tna,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  old  lava, 
which,  bursting  out  from  that  point  in  1697,  unhappily  poured 
down  upon  the  city.  The  view  is  glorious  and  distinct ;  it 
is  best  to  listen  to  a  description  for  ful  the  rest." 

Catania^  Saturday,  May  5, 1787. 
Following  this  good  coimsel,  we  set  out  early  on  a  mule; 
and,  continually  looking  behind  us  on  our  way,  reached  at 
last  the  region  of  the  lava,  as  yet  unchanged  by  time. 
Jagged  lumps  and  slabs  stared  us  in  the  face,  among  which  a 
chance  road  had  been  tracked  out  by  the  beasts.  We  halted  on 
the  first  considerable  eminence.  Kniep  sketched  with  wonderful 
precision,  what  lay  before  us.  The  masses  of  lava  in  the  fore- 
groimd,  the  double  peak  of  Monte  Rosso  on  the  left,  right  before 
us  the  woods  of  Nicolosi,  out  of  which  rose  the  snow-capped  and 
slightly  smoking  summit.  We  drew  near  to  the  Red  Mountain. 
I  ascended  it.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  red  volcanic  rubbish, 
ashes,  and  stones,  heaped  tc^ther.  It  would  have  been  very 
easy  to  go  round  the  mouth  of  the  crater,  had  not  a  violent  and 
stormy  east  wind  made  my  footing  unsteady.  When  I  wished 
to  go  a  little  way,  I  was  obliged  to  take  off  my  cloak,  and 
then  my  hat  was  every  moment  in  danger  of  being  blown 
into  the  crater,  and  I  after  it.  On  this  i^oimt  1  sat  down 
in  order  to  recover  myself,  and  to  take  a  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding objects ;  but  even  this  position  did  not  help  me  at 
all.  The  wind  came  direct  from  the  east,  over  the  glorious 
land  which,  far  and  near,  and  reaching  to  the  sea,  lay  below  me. 
The  outstretched  strand,  from  Messina  to  Syracuse,  with  its 
bays  and  headlands,  was  before  my  eyes,  either  quite  open, 
or  else  (though  only  in  a  few  small  points)  covered  with  rocks. 
When  I  came  down  quite  numbed,  Kniep,  imder  the  shelter  of 
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ibe  bill,  bad  passed  bis  time  well,  and  wiih  a  &w  11^  linev 
oa  the  paper  bad  perpetuated  the  memorj  of  what  tbe  wild 
atom  bad  allowed  me  scarcefy  to  see,  and  still  less  to  fix  per^ 
manently  in  my  mind. 

Returned  onee  more  to  tbe  jaws  of  the  €k>lden  Lioii,.  we  Ibiind 
ibe  waiter,  whom  we  bad  with  difficulty  pieyented  from 
accompanying  ua.  He  praised  our  prudence  in  giving  up  the 
thought  of  Tisiting  the  summit,  but  urgently  recommended 
igr  tbe  next  day  a  waUc  by  tbe  sea  to  the  rocks  of  Jac>-— it 
was  the  most  delightful  pleasure-trip  that  could  be  made 
from  €atania :  but  it  wouM  be  weU  to  take  sometbkig  to  eat 
and  drink  witb  u»,  and  also  utensils  for  warming  our  Tiands. 
Hia  wife  oliiered  beradf  to  perform  this  duty.  MoEreoYcr^  he 
spoke  of  tbe  jubilee  tbere  was  when  someEnglisbmai  hired  a 
boat  witb  a  band  of  music  to  accompany  than — ^wbicb,  mads 
it  more  delightful  than  it  was  possible  to  form  any  idea  of. 

The  rocks  of  Jaei  bad  a  abrcmg  attraction  for  me ;  I  bad  a 
ttroBg  desire  to  knock  off  fiium  iSiem  as  fine  zeolites  as  I  bad 
seen  in  Gioeni's  possessioiL  It  was  true  we  might  reduce 
tbe  scale  of  the  a&iir,  and  decline  the  attendance  of  tbe  wife  ; 
but  tbe  warning  of  tbe  Englishman  prevailed  oyer  every  other 
consideration.  We  gave  up  aU  thoughts  of  zeolites,  and 
prided  ourselves  not  a  little  at  this  act  of  self-deniaL 

Catania^  Sumda^y  May  fi,  1787. 
.  Our  cloioal  oompamon  bas  not  failed  us  to-day.  He 
conducted  us  to  some  remains  of  ancient  arcbitectiire ;  in 
examining  wbicb^  bowerer,  tbe  visitor  needs  to  bring  witb 
bim  no  ordinary  talent  of  restoration.  We  saw  the  remains 
c£  tbe  great  eistems  of  a  nanmachy,  and  other  similar 
Tuins,  which,  however,  have  been  fiUed  up  and  depressed 
by  the  many  sucoessive  destructions  of  the  city  by  lava,  earth- 
quakes, and  wars.  It  is  only  those  who  are  most  accurate^ 
acquainted  witb  the  architecture  of  the  ancients  that  can  now 
derive  either  pleasure  or  instruction  from  seeing  them. 

The  kind  Abbe  engaged  to  make  our  excuses  for  not  wait-^ 
mg  again  on  the  Prince,  and  we  parted  with  Lively  expres- 
sions of  mutual  gratitude  and  good  will. 

Taormina,  Monday ^  May  7, 1787. 
God  be  thanked  that  all  that  we  have  l^e  seen  this  day 
bas  been  already  amply  described — but  still  more,  that  Kniep 
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kas  resolved  to  spend  the  whole  of  to-morrow  in  the  open 
air,  taking  sketehes.  When  jovt  haTe  ascended  to  the  top 
ef  the  wafi  of  rocks,  which  rise  precipitously  at  no  great  dis- 
tasKse  from  the  sea,  yon  find  two  peaks,  co&neeted  by  a  semi- 
eirele.  Whatever  diape  this  may  have  had  originaUy  from  Na« 
ture  has  been  helped  by  the  haml  of  man,  whidb  has  formed  oat 
of  it  an  amphitheatre  for  spectators.  Walls  and  other  buildings 
have  furnished  the  necessary  passages  and  rooms.  Bight  across, 
at  the  foot  of  the  semicircular  range  of  seats,  the  scene  was  built, 
and  by  this  means  the  two  rocks  were  joined  together,  and 
a  most  enormous  work  of  nature  and  art  combined. 

Now,  sitting  down  at  the  spot  where  formerly  sat  the  up- 
|iermost  spectators,  you  confess  at  once  that  never  did  any  andi- 
enee,  in  any  theatre,  have  before  it  such  a  spectacle  as  you  there 
behold.  On  the  right,  and  on  high  rocks  at  the  side,  castles 
tower  in  the  air-— ferther  on  the  city  lies  below  you;  and 
althoi^h  its  buildings  are  all  of  modem  date,  still  similar  ones, 
no  doubt,  stood  <^  old  on  the  same  site.  After  this  the 
eye  falls  on  the  whole  of  the  long  ridge  of  JEtna,  then  on  the 
left  it  eatohes  a  view  of  the  sea-^ore^  as  &r  as  CSatania,  and 
even  Syracuse,  and  thai  the  wide  and  extensive  view  is  closed 
by  the  immense  smoking  volcano^  but  not  horribly,  for  the  at* 
mosphere,  with  its  softening  e£fiBct,  makes  it  look  more  distant, 
and  milder  than  it  reafiy  is. 

If  now  you  torn  from  tibisview  towards  the  passage  nmning 
at  the  hack  of  the  speetators,  you  have  on  the  left  the  whole 
wall  of  the  rocks  between  which  and  the  sea  runs  the  road  to 
Messina.  And  then  again  you  behold  vast  groups  of  rocky 
ridges  in  the  sea  itself,  with  the  coast  of  Calabria  in  the  iiur 
distance,  which  only  a  fixed  and  attentive  gaze  can  distinguish 
from  the  clouds  which  rise  rapidly  from  it. 

We  descended  towards  tlie  theatre,  and  tarried  awhile 
among  its  ruins,  on  vrhieh  an  accomplished  architect  would 
do  well  to  employ,  at  least  on  paper,  his  talent  of  restoration. 
After  this  I  attempted  to  make  a  way  for  myself  through  the  gar- 
dens to  the  city.  But  I  soon  learnt  by  experience  what  an  im- 
penetrable bulwark  is  formed  by  a  hedge  of  agaves  planted  dose 
together.  You  can  see  through  their  interlacing  leaves,  and  you 
thmk,  therefore,  it  will  be  easy  to  force  a  way  through  them; 
but  the  prickles  on  their  leaves  are  very  sensible  obstacles. 
If  you  step  on  these  colossal  leaves,  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
bear  you,  they  break  off  suddenly ;  and  so,  instead  of  getting 
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out,  you  ML  into  the  arms  of  the  next  plant.  When,  how- 
eyer,  at  hist  we  had  wound  our  way  out  of  the  labyrinth,  we 
found  but  little  to  enjoy  in  the  city ;  though  from  die  neigh- 
bouring country  we  felt  it  impossible  to  part  before  sunset. 
Infinitely  beautiful  was  it  to  observe  this  region,  of  which 
every  point  had  its  interest,  gradually  enveloped  in  darkness. . 

Below  Taormina :  on  the  Sea-shore, 

Tuesday,  May  8,  1787. 

Kniep,  whom,  by  good  luck,  I  brought  with  me  hither,  can- 
not  be  praised  enough  for  relieving  me  of  a  burden  which, 
would  have  been  intolerable  to  me,  and  which  goes  directly 
counter  to  my  nature.  He  has  gone  to  sketch  in  detail 
the  objects  wmch  yesterday  he  took  a  general  survey  of.  He 
will  have  to  point  his  pencil  many  a  time,  and  I  know  not 
when  he  will  have  finished,  I  shall  have  it  in  my  power  to 
see  all  these 'sights  again.  At  first  I  wished  to  ascend  the 
height  with  him ;  but  then,  again,  I  was  tempted  to  remain 
here ;  I  sought  a  comer  like  the  bird  about  to  build  its  nest. 
In  a  sorry  and  neglected  peasant's  garden  I  have  seated  myself, 
on  the  trunk  of  an  orange-tree,  and  lost  myself  in  reveries. 
Orange-branches,  on  whidi  a  traveller  can  sit,  sounds  rather 
strangely ;  but  seems  quite  natural  when  one  knows  that  the 
oraDge>tree,  left  to  nature,  sends  out  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  root,  twigs,  which,  in  time,  become  decided  branches. 

And  so,  thinking  over  again  the  plan  of  the  "  Nausicaa,"  I 
formed  the  idea  of  a  dramatic  concentration  of  the ''  Odyssey." 
I  think  the  scheme  is  not  impracticable,  only  it  will  be  indis- 
pensable to  keep  clearly  in  view  the  difference  of  the  Drama 
and  the  Epopee. 

Kniep  has  come  down,  quite  happy  and  delighted,  and  has 
brought  back  with  him  two  large  sheets  of  drawing-paper, 
covered  with  the  clearest  outlines.  Both  will  contribute  to  pre- 
serve in  my  mind  a  perpetual  memory  of  these  glorious  days. 

It  must  not  be  left  imrecorded,  that  on  this  shore,  and 
beueath  the  clearest  sky,  we  looked  around  us,  from  a  little 
balcony,  and  saw  roses,  and  heard  the  nightingales.  These 
we  are  told  sing  here  during  at  least  six  months  of  the 
twelve.  ^— _ 

From  Memory, 

The  activity  of  the  clever  artist  who  accompanies  me,  and 
my  own  more  desultory  and  feeble  efforts,  having  now  assured 
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xne  the  possession  of  well-selected  sketches  of  the  country 
and  its  most  remarkable  points  (which,  either  in  outline,  or 
if  I  like,  in  well-finished  paintings,  will  be  mine  for  ever), 
I  have  been  able  to  resign  myself  more  entirely  to  an  impulse 
-which  has  been  daily  growing  in  strength.  I  have  felt  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  animate  the  glorious  scenes  by  which  I  am 
surrounded — the  sea,  the  island,  the  heavens,  wiitt  appropriate 
poetical  beings,  and  here,  in  and  out  of  this  locality,  to  finish 
a  composition  in  a  tone  and  i^irit  such  as  I  have  not  yet  pro- 
duced. The  clear  sky ;  the  smell  of  the  sea,  the  halo  which 
merges,  as  it  were,  into  one  the  sky,  the  headlands,  and  the 
sea  —  all  these  afforded  nomishment  to  my  purpose;  and 
whilst  I  wandered  in  those  beautiful  gardens,  between  blossom- 
ing hedges  of  oleander,  and  through  arbours  of  fruit-bearing 
orange,  and  citron-trees,  and  between  other  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  were  unknown  to  me,  I  felt  the  strange  influence  in  the 
most  agreeable  way  possible. 

Convinced  that  for  me  there  could  be  no  better  commen- 
tary on  the  "  Odyssey"  than  even  this  very  neighbourhood,  I 
purchased  a  copy,  and  read  it,  after  my  own  fashion,  with 
incredible  interest.  But  I  was  also  excited  by  it  to  produce 
something  of  my  own,  which,  strange  as  it  seemed  at  the  first 
look,  became  dearer  and  dearer,  and  at  last  took  entire  posses- 
sion of  me.  For  I  entertained  the  idea  of  treating  the  story 
of  Nausicaa  as  the  subject  of  a  tragedy. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  even  to  say  what  I  should  have  been 
able  to  make  of  it,  but  the  plan  I  had  quite  settled  in  my 
mind.  The  leading  idea  was  to  paint  in  Nausicaa,  an 
amiable  and  excellent  maiden  who,  wooed  by  many  suitors, 
but  conscious  of  no  preference,  coldly  rejected  all  advances, 
who,  however,  fledling  in  love  with  a  remarkable  stranger, 
suddenly  alters  her  own  conduct,  and  by  an  overhasty  avowal 
of  her  affection  compromises  herself ;  and  consequently  gives 
rise  to  a  truly  tragic  situation.  This  simple  fable  might,  I 
thought,  be  rendered  highly  interesting  by  an  abundance  of 
subordinate  motives,  and  especially  by  the  naval  and  insular 
character  of  the  locality,  and  of  the  personages  where  and 
among  whom  the  scene  was  laid,  and  by  the  peculiar  tone  it 
would  thence  assume. 

The  ^rst  act  began  with  the  game  at  ball.  The  unexpected 
acquaintance  is  made ;  the  scruple  to  lead  him  herself  into  the 
city  is  already  the  harbinger  of  her  love. 
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The  second  act  tinfiM»  the  characters  of  the  household  of 
Aloinous,  and  of  the  suitors,  and  ends  with  the  arriyal  of  Ulysaes. 

The  tlurd  is  devoted  entirely  to  exhibiting  the  greatness  and 
meiitft  of  the  new  comer,  and  I  hoped  to  be  able  in  the  course  of 
the  dialogue,  (which  was  to  bring  out  Ike  history  of  his  adven- 
tures), to  produce  a  truly  artistic  and  agreeable  effect  by  repre- 
senting the  various  ways  in  Which  this  story  was  received  fay  his 
several  hearers.  During  the  narrative,  the  passimss  were  to  be 
heightened,  and  Nausicaa's  lively  sympathy  with  the  stranger 
to  he  thrown  out  more  and  more  by  conflicting  feeMngs. 

In  the  fourth  act,  Ulysses,  (off  the  scene,)  gives  convinciBg^ 
PT00&  of  his  valour ;  while  the  women  remain,  and  give  fxiil 
scope  to  their  likings,  their  h<mes,  and  all  other  tender  emo^ 
tions.  The  high  favour  in  whidbi  the  stranger  stands  with  all^ 
makes  it  impossible  for  Nausicaa  to  restrainherown  feelings,  and 
so  she  becomes  irreparably  compromised  with  her  own  people. 
Ulysses,  who,  partly  innocent,  partly  to  blame,  is  the  cause  of 
all  this,  now  announces  his  intention  to  depart ;  and  nothing 
remains  for  the  unhappy  Nausicaa,  but  in  the  fiftli  act  to 
seek  for  an  end  of  existence. 

In  this  composition,  there  was  nothing  which  I  was  not 
able  by  experience  to  paint  after  nature.  Even  while  trav^ 
ling — even  in  peril — ^to  excite  fevourable  feelings  which, 
although  they  did  not  end  tragically,  might  yet  prove  painM 
enough,  and  perhaps  dangerous^  and  would,  at  all  events,  leav^ 
deep  wounds  behind— even  the  supposed  accidents  of  describ- 
ing, in  lively  colours,  for  the  entertainment  of  others,  objects 
observed  at  a  great  distance  from  home,  travelling  adventures 
and  chances  of  life — ^to  be  looked  open  by  the  young  as  a 
demigod,  but  by  the  more  sedate  as  a  talker  of  rhodomontade, 
and  to  meet  now  with  unexpected  favour,  and  now  with 
unexpected  rebuff — all  this  caused  me  to  feel  so  great  an 
attachment  to  this  plan,  that  in  thinking  of  it,  I  dreamed 
away  all  the  time  of  my  stay  at  Palermo,  and,  indeed,  of  aQ 
the  rest  of  my  Sicilian  tour.  It  was  this  that  made  me  care 
little  for  all  the  inconvenience  and  discomfort  I  met  wi& ; 
for,  on  this  classic  grdund,  a  poetic  vein  had  taken  possession 
of  me,  causing  all  that  I  saw,  experienced,  or  observed,  to  be 
taken  and  regarded  in  a  joyous  mood. 

After  my  usual  habit— ^whether  a  good  or  a  bad  one — I 
wrote  down  little  or  nothing  of  the  piece ;  but  worked  in  my 
mind  the  most  of  it,  with  all  the  minutest  detail.    And  there, 
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in  my  mind,  pushed  out  of  thought  by  many  subsequent  dis- 
tmedons,  it  lias  remained  until  this  moment,  when,  however, 
I  can  recollect  nothing  but  a  very  &int  idea  of  it. 

Ma^  8,  1787.  On  the  road  to  Messina. 
High  limestone  roeks  on  the  left.  They  become  more 
•deeply  coloured  as  you  advance,  and  form  many  beautiful 
^avee.  Presently  there  commences  a  sort  of  rock  which  may 
he  icaUed  day  ^te,  or  sand-stone  (greywaoke).  In  the 
.brooks  you  now  meet  pebbles  of  granite.  The  yellow  apples 
of  the  solanum,  the  red  flowers  of  the  oleander,  give  beauty  to 
-the  landscape.  The  little  stretun  of  Nisi  brings  down  wilJi  it 
mica-pebbles,  as  do  also  all  the  streams  we  afterwanis  came  to, 

Wednesday^  May  9,  1787. 

Beaten  by  a  stormy  east  wind,  we  rode  between  the  raging 
sea  on  the  right,  and  the  wall  of  rocks,  from  the  top  ^ 
ivhidi  we  were  yesterday  looking  down ;  but  this  day  we  have 
been  oontixuially  at  war  witii  die  water.  We  had  to  cross 
innumerable  brooks,  of  which  the  largest  bears  the  honour- 
jaMe  title  of  a  river.  However,  these  streams,  as  well  as  the 
graved  which  tkey  bdng  down  with  them,  were  easier  to  buffet 
with  than  the  sea,  which  was  raging  violently,  and  at  many 
places  dashed  right  over  the  road  against  the  rocks,  which 
ihrew  back  the  thick  spray  on  the  travellers.  It  was  a 
glorious  sight,  and  its  rarity  to  us  made  us  quite  ready  to  put 
up  with  all  its  inconvenience. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  no  lack  of  objects  for  the 
mineralogical  observer.  Enormous  masses  of  limestone,  un- 
dermined by  the  wind  and  the  waves,  fall  from  time  to  time ; 
the  softer  particles  are  worn  away  by  the  continual  motion  of 
the  waves,  while  the  harder  substances  imbedded  in  them  are 
left  behind;  and  so  the  whole  strand  is  strewed  with  variegated 
flints  verging  on  the  homstone,  of  which  I  selected  and 
carried  off  many  a  specimen. 

Messina^  Thursday^  May  10,  1787. 
And  so  at  last  we  arrived  in  Messina,  where,  as  we  knew  of 
no  lodging,  we  made  up  our  minds  to  pass  the  first  night  at 
tlie  quarters  of  our  vetturino,  and  then  look  out  in  the  morn- 
ing for  a  more  comfortable  habitation.  In  consequence  of 
this  resolution,  our  first  entrance  gave  us  the  terrible  idea  of 
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'*   J  entering  a  mined  city.  For,  during  a  whole  quarter  of  an  hour 

as  we  rode  along,  we  passed  ruin  after  ruin,  before  we  reached 
the  auberge,  which,  being  the  only  new  building  that  has 
sprung  up  in  this  quarter,  opens  to  you  from  its  first  story 
window  a  yiew  of  nothing  but  a  rugged  waste  of  ruins.  Be- 
yond the  circle  of  the  stable  yard  not  a  living  being  of  any 
kind  was  to  be  seen.  During  the  night  the  stillness  was 
frightful.  The  doors  would  neither  bolt  nor  even  close ;  there 
was  no  more  provision  here  for  the  entertainment  of  human 
guests  than  at  any  other  of  the  similar  posting  stations. 
However,  we  slept  away  very  comfortably  on  a  mattrass 
which  our  vetturino  took  away  from  benea&  the  very  body 
of  our  host.  ' 

Friday,  May  \U  1787. 
To-day  we  parted  from  our  worthy  muleteer,  and  a  good 
largesse  rewanled  him  for  his  attentive  services.  We  parted 
very  amicably,  after  he  had  first  procured  us  a  servant,  to  take 
us  at  once  to  the  best  inn  in  the  place,  and  afterwards  to 
show  us  whatever  was  at  all  remarkable  in  Messina.  Our 
first  host,  in  order  that  his  wish  to  get  rid  of  us  might  be 
gratified  as  quickly  as  possible,  helped  to  carry  our  boxes  and 
other  packages  to  a  pleasant  lodging  nearer  to  the  inhabited 
portion  of  Uie  city — ^that  is  to  say,  beyond  the  city  itself. 
The  following  description  will  give  some  idea  of  it.  The 
*  terrible  calamity  which  visited  Messina  and  swept  away 

twelve  thousand  of  its  inhabitants,  did  not  leave  behind  it 
a  single  dwelling  for  tiie  thirty  thousand  who  survived. 
Most  of  the  houses  were  entirely  thrown  down ;  the  cracked 
and  shaking  walls  of  the  others  made  them  quite  unsafe  to  live 
in.  On  the  extensive  meads,  therefore,  to  the  north  of  Mes- 
sina, a  city  of  planks  was  hastily  erected,  of  which  any  one 
will  quickly  form  an  idea  who  has  ever  seen  the  Romerberg 
at  Frankfort  during  the  fair,  or  has  passed  through  the  mar- 
ket-place  at  Leipzig ;  for  all  the' retail  houses  and  the  work- 
shops are  open  towards  the  street,  and  the  chief  business  is 
carried  on  in  front  of  them.  "Therefore,  there  are  but  few  of 
the  larger  houses  even  that  are  particularly  well  closed  against 
publicity.  Thus,  then,  have  they  been  living  for  three  years,  and 
the  habits  engendered  by  such  booth-  like,  hut-like,  and,  indeed, 
tent-like  dwellings,  has  had  a  decided  influence  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  occupants.  The  horror  caused  by  this  unparalleled 
event,  the  dread  of  its  recurrence,  impels  them  with  light- 
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hearted  cheerfulness  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  passing  moment. 
A  dreadftil  expectation  of  a  fresh  calamity  was  excited  on  2 1st 
April— -only  twenty  days  ago,  that  is — ^by  an  earthquake,  y 
which  again  sensibly  shook  the  ground.  We  were  shown  a 
small  church  where  a  multitude  of  people  were  crowded  to- 
gether at  the  very  moment,  and  perceived  the  trembling. 
Some  persons  who  were  present  at  the  time  do  not  appear  even 
yet  to  have  recovered  from  their  fright. 

In  seeking  out  and  visiting  these  spots  we  were  accom- 
panied by  a  friendly  consul,  who  spontaneously  put  himself 
to  much  trouble  on  our  account — a  kindness  to  be  gratefrdly 
acknowledged  in  this  wilderness  more  than  in  any  other  place. 
At  the  same  time,  having  learned  that  we  were  soon  about  to 
leave,  he  informed  us  that  a  French  merchantman  was  on 
the  point  of  sailmg  for  Naples.  The  news  was  doubly  wel- 
come, as  the  flag  of  France  is  a  protection  against  the  pirates. 

We  made  our  kind  cicerone  aware  of  our  desire  to  examine 
the  inside  of  one  of  the  larger  (though  still  one  storied)  huts, 
and  to  see  their  plain  and  extemporized  economy.  Just  atithis 
moment  we  were  joined  by  an  i^reeable  person,  who  presently 
described  himself  to  be  a  teacher  of  French.  After  finishing 
our  walk,  the  consul  made  known  to  him  our  wish  to  look  at 
one  of  these  buildings,  and  requested  him  to  take  us  home 
with  him  and  show  us  his. 

We  entered  the  hut,  of  which  the  sides  and  roof  consisted 
alike  of  planks.  The  impression  it  left  on  the  eye  was  exactly 
that  of  one  of  the  booths  in  a  jGur,  where'  wild  beasts  or  other 
citriosities  are  exhibited.  The  timber  work  of  the  walls  and 
the  roof  was  quite  open.  A  green  curtain  divided  off  the 
firont  room,  which  was  not  covered  with  deals,  but  the  natural 
floor  was  left  just  as  in  a  tent.  There  were  some  chairs  and 
a  table;  but  no  other  article  of  domestic  furniture.  The 
space  was  lighted  from  above  by  the  openings  which  had  been 
accidentally  left  in  the  roofing.  We  stood  talking  together 
for  some  time,  while  I  contemplated  the  green  curtain  and  the 
roof  within,  which  was  visible  over  it,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
from  the  other  side  of  the  curtain  two  lovely  girls*  heads, 
black-eyed,  and  black-haired,  peeped  over  full  of  curiosity, 
bat  vanished  again  as  soon  as  they  saw  they  were  perceived. 
However,  upon  being  asked  for  by  the  consul,  after  the  lapse  of 
just  so  much  time  as  was  necessary  to  adorn  themselves,  they 
came  forward,  and  with  their  well  dressed  and  neat  little  bodies 
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crept  before  the  gieea  tapeetry.  From  tkeir  questio&s  we 
clearly  peroeived  l£at  tbey  looked  upon  us  as  fabulous  bekigs 
from  another  world,  in  which  most  amiable  delusion  our 
answers  must  have  gone  far  to  confirm  them.  The  eoasul 
gaye  a  merry  description  of  our  singular  appearance :  die  eon- 
yersation  was  so  yery  agi^eable,  that  we  found  it  hard  to  part 
with  th^n.  It  was  not  until  we  had  got  out  of  the  door  that 
it  occurred  to  us  that  we  had  never  seen  the  inner  ream,  and 
bad  fcM^tten  all  about  the  construction  of  the  house,  being 
entizely  taken  up  with  its  fair  inhabitants. 


Messina^  Saturday,  May  12,  1787. 

Among  other  things  we  were  told  by  the  consul,  tiiat 
although  it  was  not  indispensably  neeessary,  still  it  would  be 
as  well  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  governor,  a  strange  old 
man,  who,  by  his  humours  and  prejudices,  might  as  readily 
injure  as  benefit  us :  that  besides  it  always  told  in  his  (the 
ooiyul's)  favour  if  he  was  the  means  of  introducing  distin- 
guished personages  to  the  governor ;  and  besides,  no  stranger 
arriving  here  can  tell  whether  some  time  or  other  he  may 
not  som^ow  or  other  require  the  assistanoe  of  this  pers<»iage. 
So  to  please  my  friend,  I  went  with  him. 

As  we  entered  the  ante-chamber,  we  heard  in  the  imier  room 
a  most  horrible  hubbub  ;  a  Ibotman,  with  a  very  punc^-like 
expression  of  countenance,  whispered  in  the  oonsuVs  ear :— * 
"  An  ill  day — a  dangerous  moment  !'*  However  we  entered, 
and  found  the  governor,  a  very  old  man,  sitting  at  a  table  near 
the  window,  with  his  back  turned  towards  w.  Large  piles 
of  old  discoloured  letters  were  lying  before  him,  from  which, 
with  the  greatest  sedateness,  he  went  on  cutting  out  the  un- 
written portion  of  the  paper — thus  giving  pretty  stroug  proo6 
of  his  love  oi  economy.  Dunng  this  peaceful  occupation, 
however,  he  was  fearfidly  rating  and  cursing  away  at  a  re^ 
spectable  looking  personage,  who,  to  judge  from  his  costuine» 
was  probably  connected  with  Malta,  and  who,  with  great 
coolness  and  precision  of  manner,  was  defendixig  himself 
for  which,  however,  he  was  afltorded  but  little  opportunity. 
Though  thus  rated  and  scolded,  he  yet  with  great  self-posses- 
sion endeavoured  by  appealing  to  his  passport  and  to  his 
well-known  connections  in  Naples,  toremove  a  suspicion  which 
the  governor,  as  it  would  appear,  had  formed  against  him  a3 
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coming  backwards  and  forwards  without  any  apparent  busi- 
ness. All  this,  however,  was  of  no  use :  the  governor  went 
on  cutting  his  old  letters,  and  carefully  separating  the  dean 
paper,  and  scolding  all  the  while. 

Besides  ourselves  there  were  about  twelve  other  ]>ersons  in 
the  room,  spectators  of  the  bull-baiting,  standing  hovering  in 
a  very  wide  circle,  and  apparently  envying  us  our  proximity 
to  the  door,  as  a  desirable  position  should  the  passionate  old 
man  seize  his  crutch,  and  strike  away  right  and  left.  During 
this  scene  our  good  consul's  face  had  lengthened  considerably; 
for  my  part,  my  courage  was  kept  up  by  the  grimaces  of  afoot- 
man,  who,  though  just  outside  ike  door,  was  close  to  me,  and 
who,  as  often  as  I  turned  round,  made  the  drollest  gestures 
possible  to  appease  my  alarm,  by  indicating  that  all  this 
did  not  matter  much. 

And  indeed  the  awM  affair  was  quickly  brought  to  an 
end.  The  old  man  suddenly  closed  it  with  observing  that 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  clapping  the  Maltese  in  pri- 
son, and  letting  him  cool  his  heels  in  a  cell — ^however,  he  would 
pass  it  over  this  time ;  he  miglhstay  in  Messina  the  few  days  he 
had  spoken  of — but  after  that  he  must  pack  off,  and  never  show 
his  £a,ce  there  again.  Very  coolly,  and  without  the  slightest 
change  of  countenance,  the  object  of  suspicion  took  his  leave, 
gracefully  saluting  the  assembly,  and  ourselves  in  parti- 
cular, as  he  passed  through  the  crowd  to  get  to  the  door. 
As  the  governor  turned  round  fiercely,  intending  to  add  yet 
another  menace,  he  cai^ht  sight  of  us,  and  immediately 
recovering  himself,  nodded  to  the  consul,  upon  which  he 
stepped  forward  to  introduce  me. 

The  governor  was  a  person  of  very  great  age ;  his  head  bent 
forwards  on  his  chest,  while  from  beneath  his  grey  shag^ 
brows,  black  sunken  eyes  cast  forth  stealthy  glances.  Now, 
however ,  he  was  quite  a  different  personage,  from  what  we  had 
seen  a  few  moments  before*  He  be^ed  me  to  be  seated ;  and 
.  still  uninterruptedly  pursuing  his  occupation,  asked  me  many 
questions,  which  I  duly  answered,  and  concluded  by  inviting 
me  to  din  e  with  him  as  long  as  I  should  remain  here.  The  con- 
sul, satisfied  as  well  as  myself,  nay,  even  more  satisfied,  sinee 
he  knew  better  than  I  did  the  danger  we  had  escaped,  made 
haste  to  descend  the  stairs ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  had  no  desm 
ever  again  to  approach  the  lion's  den. 
Vol.  II.  2  m 
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Menina,  Sunday y  May  13,  1787. 

Waking  this  morning,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  much  plea- 
ianter  iq)ffftment,  and  with  the  sun  shining  brightly,  hat  still 
in  poor  adOSicted  Messina.  Singularly  unpleasant  is  the  view  of 
the  so-called  Palazzata,  a  crescent-shaped  row  of  real  palaees, 
wbieh  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  league  encloses  and  marks  oat 
the  roadstead.  All  were  built  of  stone,  and  four  stories  high ; 
4»f  sereral  the  whc^e  front,  up  to  the  comioe  of  the  itKxf,  is 
jtill  standing,  while  others  have  been  thrown  down  as  low  as 
Ihe  first,  or  second,  or  third  story.  So  that  this  once  sj^endid 
Ime  of  buildings  exhibits  at  present  with  its  nmny  chasms  and 
perfcnations,  a  strangely  revolting  appearance :  for  the  blue 
heaven  may  be  seen  through  almost  every  window.  The  in- 
toior  apartments  in  all  are  utterly  destroyed  mdi  fisQlen. 

One  cause  of  this  singular  phenomenon  is  the  fact  that  the 
Splendid  arehitectnral  edifices  erected  by  the  rich,  tempted 
^toeir  kss  wealthy  neighbours  to  vie  with  them,  in  appearance 
at  least,  and  to  hide  behind  a  new  front  of  cot  stone  the 
old  houses,  which  had  been  buflt  of  larger  and  tmaOer  rabble- 
atones,  kneaded  together  ana  consolidated  with  pl^ity  of 
mortar.    This  joining,  not  much  to  be  tnisted  at  any  time, 
^m9A  quickly  loosened  and  disM^ved  by  the  terrible  earthquake. 
The  whole  fell  together.    Among  the  many  singular  instances 
'^f  wonderful  preservation  which  occurred  in  this  cakmity, 
idam  tell  the  foUowmg.    The  owner  of  one  of  these  hooses 
Iwd,  exactly  at  the  awful  moment,  entered  the  recess  of  a 
'idndow  ,while  the  whole  house  fell  together  behind  him ;  and 
ibere,  snspended  aloft,  but  safe,  he  calmly  awaited  tiie  moment 
of  his  liberation  from  his  airy  prison.    'Diat  this  style  of  build* 
IB^,  which  was  adopted  inconsequence  of  having  no  qnarries 
in  the  neighbourhood,  was  the  principal  cause  whf  the  ruin  of 
the  city  was  so  total  as  it  was,  is  proved  by  the  ^k^  that  the 
houses  which  were  of  a  more  solid  masonry  are  stiU  standii^. 
The  Jesuits'  College  andChurdi,  which  are  soHdly  built  of  cut 
Stone,  are  still  standing  uninjni^,  with  their  original  substan- 
"tial  fribric  unimpaired.    But  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the 
appearance  of  Messina  is  most  oppressive,  and  reminds  one  of 
-  ^e  times  iwhen  the  Sicani  and  Siculi  abandoned  this  restless  uid 
^^^IfieacheraQS  district,  to  occupy  the  western  coast  of  the  i^and. 
^  ^"After  passing  the  morning  in  viewing  these  ruins,  we  entered 
our  inn  to  take  a  frugal  meal.    We  were  stSU  sitting  at  tabfe^ 
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i^Hng  ourselves  quite  comfortable,  when  the  consul's  servant 
tinned  breathless  into  tiie  room,  declaring  that  the  governor  had 
l)een  looking  for  me  all  over  the  city — he  had  invited  me  to  din- 
fl»,  and  yet  I  was  absent.  The  consul  earnestly  intreated  me 
to  go  immediately,  whether  I  had  or  not  dined — ^whether  I  had 
nUowed  the  hour  to  pass  through  forgetfulness  or  design,  t 
aow  felt,  fat  the  first  time,  how  childish  and  silly  it  was  to  allow 
my  joy  at  my  first  escape  to  banish  all  further  recollection  of 
the  Cyclop*s  invitation.  The  servant  did  not  allow  me  to 
loiter ;  his  representations  were  most  urgent  and  most  direct 
to  the  point ;  if  I  did  not  go  the  consul  would  be  in  danger  of 
stiffering  all  that  this  fiery  despot  might  chose  to  inflict  upon 
him  and  his  countrymen. 

Whilst  I  was  arranging  mv  hair  and  dress,  I  took  courage. 
Had  with  a  lighter  heart  foUowed,  invoking  Ulysses  as  my 
patron  saint,  and  begging  him  to  intercede  in  my  behalf  wil^ 
FaUiM  Athene. 

Arrived  at  the  lion's  den,  I  was  conducted  by  a  fine  foot- 
nioi  into  a  large  dining-room,  where  about  forty  people  were 
flitting  at  an  oval  table,  without,  however,  a  word  beii^ 
spoken.  The  place  on  the  governor's  right  was  imoccupied, 
and  to  it  was  I  accordingly  conducted. 

Having  saluted  the  host  and  his  guests  with  a  low  bow,  I 
took  my  seat  by  his  side,  excused  my  delay  by  the  vast  size  of 
the  eity,  and  by  the  mistakes  which  the  unusual  way  of 
reckoning  the  time  had  so  often  caused  me  to  make.  With  a 
fiery  look,  he  replied,  that  if  a  person  visited  foreign  coimtries, 
lie  ought  to  make  a  point  to  leam  its  customs,  and  to  guide 
h^  movements  accordingly.  To  this  I  answered  that  such 
wiks  invariably  my  endeavour,  only  I  had  found  that,  in  a 
Irtr&nge  locali^,  and  amidst  totally  new  circumstances,  one 
invariably  fell  at  first,  even  with  the  very  best  intentions,  into 
errors  which  might  appear  unpardonable,  but  for  the  kindness 
which  readily  accepted  in  excuse  for  them  the  plea  of  ^e 
fittigue  of  travelling,  the  distraction  of  new  objects,  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  one's  bodily  comforts,  and,  indeed,  of 
preparing  for  one's  further  travels. 

Hereupon  he  asked  me  how  long  I  thought  of  remaining. 
I  answered  that  I  should  like,  if  it  were  possible,  to  stay  here 
for  a  considerable  period,  in  order  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
fltlesti&g,  by  my  close  attention  to  his  orders  and  commands, 
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my  gratitude  for  the  favour  he  had  shewn  me.  After  a  pause 
he  inquired  what  I  had  seen  in  Messina  ?  I  detailed  to  him 
my  morning's  occupation,  with  some  remarks  on  what  I  had 
seen,  adding  that  what  most  had  struck  me  was  the  cleanliness 
and  good  order  in  the  streets  of  this  devastated  city.  And,  in 
fact,  it  was  highly  admirable  to  observe  how  all  the  streets  had 
been  cleared  by  throwing  the  rubbish  among  the  fallen  fortifi- 
cations, and  by  piling  up  the  stones  against  the  houses,  by 
which  means  the  middle  of  the  streets  had  been  made  per- 
fectly free  and  open  for  trade  and  traffic.  And  this  gave  mc 
an  opportimity  to  pay  a  well-deserved  compliment  to  his 
excellency,  by  observing  that  all  the  Messinese  thankfully 
acknowledged  that  they  owed  this  convenience  entirely  to  his 
care  and  forethought.  "  They  acknowledge  it,  do  they,'*  he 
growled :  "  well,  eVery  one  at  first  complained  loudly  enough 
of  the  hardship  of  being  compelled  to  take  his  share  of  liie 
necessary  labour."  I  made  some  general  remarks  upon  the 
wise  intentions  and  lofty  designs  of  government  being  only 
slowly  imderstood  and  appreciated  and  on  similar  topics.  He 
asked  if  I  had  seen  the  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  and  when  I  said. 
No,  he  rejoined  that  he  would  cause  it  to  be  shown  to  me  in 
all  its  splendour. 

During  this  conversation,  which  was  interrupted  with  a  few 
pauses,  the  rest  of  the  company,  I  observed,  maintained  a  deep 
silence,  scarcely  moving  except  so  far  as  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  order  to  place  the  food  in  their  mouths.  And  so,  too, 
when  the  table  was  removed,  and  coffee  was  served,  they  stood 
up  round  the  walls  like  so  many  wax  dolls.  I  went  up  to  the 
chaplain,  who  was  to  shew  me  the  church,  and  began  to  thank 
him  in  advance  for  the  trouble.  However,  he  moved  off,  after 
humbly  assuring  me  that  the  command  of  his  excellency  was 
in  his  eyes  all  sufficient.  Upon  this  I  turned  to  a  young 
stranger  who  stood  near,  who,  however.  Frenchman  as  he 
was,  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  at  his  ease  ;  for  he,  too,  seemed 
to  be  struck  dumb  and  petrified,  like  the  rest  of  the  company, 
among  whom  I  recognized  many  faces  who  had  been  any- 
thing but  willing  witnesses  of  yesterday's  scene. 

The  governor  moved  to  a  distance ;  and  after  a  little  while, 
the  chaplain  observed  to  me  that  it  was  time  to  be  going.  I 
followed  him ;  the  rest  of  the  company  had  silently  one  by  one 
disappeared.  He  led  me  to  the  gate  of  the  Jesuit's  church, 
which  rises  in  the  air  with  all  the  splendour  and  really 
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imposing  effect  of  tlie  architecture  of  these  fathers.  A 
porter  came  immediately  towards  us,  and  invited  us  to  enter ; 
but  the  priest  held  me  back,  observing  that  we  must  wait  for 
the  governor.  The  latter  presently  arrived  in  his  carriage,  and, 
stopping  in  the  piazza,  not  far  &om  the  church,  nodded  to  us  to 
approach,  whereupon  all  three  advanced  towards  him.  He  gave 
the  porter  to  imderstand  that  it  was  his  command  that  he 
should  not  only  shew  me  the  church  and  all  its  parts,  but 
should  also  narrate  to  me  in  full  the  histories  of  the  several 
altars  and  chapels ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  should  also  open 
to  me  all  the  sacrists,  and  shew  me  their  remarkable  contents. 
I  was  a  person  to  whom  he  was  to  show  all  honour,  and  who 
must  have  every  cause  on  his  return  home  to  speak  well  and 
honourably  of  Messina.  "Fail  not,"  he  then  said,  turning  to 
me  with  as  much  of  a  smile  as  his  features  were  capable  of, — 
"  Fail  not  as  long  as  you  are  here  to  be  at  my  dinner-table  in 
good  time — you  shall  always  find  a  hearty  welcome."  I  had 
scarcely  time  to  make  him  a  most  respectful  reply  before  the 
carriage  moved  on. 

From  this  moment  the  chaplain  became  more  cheerful,  and  we 
entered  the  church.  The  Castellan  (for  so  we  may  well  name 
him)  of  this  fairy  palace,  so  little  suited  to  the  worship  of  God, 
set  to  work  to  fulfil  the  duty  so  sharply  enjoined  on  lum,  when 
Kniep  and  the  consul  rushed  into  the  empty  sanctuary,  and 
gave  vent  to  passionate  expressions  of  their  joy  at  seeing  me 
again  and  at  liberty,  who,  they  had  believed,  would  by  this 
time  have  been  in  safe  custody.  They  had  sat  in  agonies  imtil 
the  roguish  footman  (whom  probably  the  consul  had  well-feed) 
came  and  related  with  a  himdred  grimaces  the  issue  of  the 
afi[air;  upon  which  a  cheerful  joy  took  possession  of  them,  and 
they  at  once  set  out  to  seek  me,  as  their  informant  had  made 
known  to  them  the  governor's  kind  intentions  with  regard  to 
the  church,  and  thereby  gave  them  a  hope  of  finding  me. 

We  now  stood  before  the  high  altar,  listening  to  the  enu- 
meration of  the  ancient  rarities  with  which  it  was  inlaid: 
pillars  of  lapis  lazuli  fluted,  as  it  were,  with  bronzed  and  with 
^Uded  rods;  pilasters  and  panellings  after  the  Florentine 
fashion ;  gorgeous  Sicilian  agates  in  abundance,  with  bronze  and 
gilding  perpetually  recurring  and  combining  the  whole  together. 

And  now  commenced  a  wondrous  counterpointed  fugue^ 
Kniep  and  the  consul  dilating  on  the  perplexities  of  the 
late  incident,  and  the  showman  emunerating  the  costly  articles 
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of  the  well'preserred  splendour,  broke  in  altematelyv  both 
folly  possessed  witli  their  subject.  This  afforded  a  twofold 
gratification ;  I  became  sensible  how  lucky  was  my  escape, 
and  at  the  same  time  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Sicilian  mountains,  on  which,  in  their  natiife 
state^  I  had  already  bestowed  attention,  here  worked  up  and 
employed  for  architectural  purposes. 

My  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  several  elements  q€ 
which  this  splendour  was  composed,  helped  me  to  discover 
that  what  was  called  lapis  lazuli  in  these  columns  was  probably 
nothing  but  calcara,  though  calcara  of  a  more  beautiful  colour 
than  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen,  and  withal  most  incom- 
parably  pieced  together.  But  even  such  as  they  are,  these 
pillars  are  still  most  highly  to  be  prized ;  for  it  is  evident  that 
an  immense  quantity  of  this  material  must  have  been  collected 
before  so  many  pieces  of  such  beautiful  and  similar  tints 
could  be  selected ;  and  in  the  next  plaoe,  considerable  paina 
and  labour  must  have  been  expended  in  cutting,  splitting, 
and  polishing  the  stone.  But  what  task  was  ever  too  g;reat 
for  the  industry  of  these  £sitbers  ? 

During  my  inspection  of  these  rarities,  the  consul 
never  ceased  enlightening  me  on  the  danger  with  whicH  I  had 
been  menaced.  The  governor,  he  sai^  not  at  all  pleased 
that,  on  my  very  first  introduction  to  him,  I  should  have 
been  a  spectator  of  his  violence  towards  the  quasi  Maltese, 
had  resolved  within  himself  to  pay  me  especial  attention, 
and  with  this  view  he  had  settled  in  his  own  mind  a  regular 
plant  which,  however,  had  received  a  considerable  check  fi*om 
my  absence  at  the  very  moment  in  which  it  was  first  to  be 
carried  into  effect.  After  waiting  a  long  while,  the  despot  at 
last  sat  down  to  dinner,  without,  however,  been  able  to  con*- 
ceal  his  vexation  and  annoyance,  so  that  the  company  were 
in  dread  lest  they  should  witness  a  scene  either  on  my  arrival 
or  on  our  rising  from  table. 

Every  now  and  then  the  sacristan  managed  to  put  in  a  word» 
opened  the  secret  chambers,  which  are  built  in  Deautiful  pro* 
portion,  and  elegantly  not  to  say  splendidly  ornamented.  In 
them  were  to  be  seen  all  the  moveable  furniture  and  costly 
utensils  of  the  church  stiU  remaining,  and  these  corresponded 
in  shape  and  decoration  with  all  the  rest.  Of  the  precious 
metals  I  observed  nothing,  and  just  as  little  of  genuine  worlcs 
of  art,  whether  ancient  or  modem. 
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Our  XDixed  Italian-German  Jvffue  (for  the  good  father  oeA 
the  saGristas  ohaimted  in  the  former  tongae,  while  Kniep  and- 
the  oonsal  responded  in  the  latter)  came  to  on  end  just  as  we 
were  joined  by  an  officer  whom  I  remembered  to  have  seett* 
at  the  dinner-table.  He  belonged  to  the  governor's  suite.' 
His  appearance  certainly  calcnkted  to  excite  anxiety,  and 
not  tlus  less  so  as  he  o£fered  to  conduct  me  to  the  harboiir, 
where  he  would  take  me  to  certain  parts  which  generally  were 
inaccessible  to  strangers.  My  friends  looked  at  one  another;' 
however,  I  did  not  suffer  myself  to  be  deterred  by  their  suspi* 
cions  from  going  alcme  with  him.  After  some  talk  about  ind&^ 
ferent  matters,  I  began  to  address  him  more  familiarly,  and 
confesaed  that  during  the  dinner  I  had  observed  many  of  the 
aikot  party  m-king  friendly  signs  to  me,  and  giving  mete 
understand  that  I  was  not  among  mere  strangers  and  men  oF 
the  world,  but  among  friends,  and,  indeed,  brothers :  and 
that  I  had,  therefore,  nothii^  to  fear.  I  felt  it  a  duty  t» 
thank  him^  and  to  request  him  to  be  the  bearer  of  similar  ex-^^ 
pressions  of  geatitude  to  the  rest  oi  the  company.  To  all  iM» 
he  replied,  tibat  they  had  sought  to  calm  any  apprehensionft  I 
might  have  felt ;  because,  well  acqtiainted  as  they  were  witli 
the  character  of  their  host,  they  were  convinced  that  there- 
was  reaUy  no  cause  lor  alarm ;  for  explosions  like  that  with 
the  Maltese  were  but  very  rare,  and  when  they  did  happen, 
the  worthy  old  man  always  blamed  himself  afterwards,  and 
would  for  a  losig  time  keep  a  watch  over  his  temper,  and 
go  on  for  a  ^nhile  in  the  ealm  and  assured  perf(Mrmance  of  his 
duty,  until  at  last  some  miexpected  rencontre  would  surprisi^ 

My  valiant  friend  further  added,  that  nothing  was  more 
desired  by  him  and  his  companions  than  to  bind  themselves- 
to  me  by  a  still  closer  tie,  and  therefore  he  begged  that  I  would 
have  the  great  kindness  of  letting  them  know  where  it  might 
be  done  this  evening,  most  conveniently  to  myself.  I  cour- 
teously declined  the  pro^red  honour,  and  begged  him  to 
humour  a  whian  of  oune,  which  made  me  wish  to  be  looked 
upon  during  my  travek^  merely  as  a  man ;  if  as  such  I  could 
excite  the  confideooe  and  sympathy  of  others,  it  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  me,  and  what  I  most  wi^ed, — but  that  many  rea^ 
sons  forbade  me  to  enter  into  other  relations  or  connexions. 

Convince  him  I  conld  not,— 4or  I  did  not  venture  to  t^ 
him  what  was  really  my  motive.     However,  it  strode  me  a(l> 
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remarkable,  that  under  so  despotic  a  government,  these  kind- 
hearted  persons  should  have  formed  so  excellent  and  so  inno- 
cent an  union  for  mutual  protection,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
strangers.     I  did  not  conceal  from  him  the  &ct,  that  I  was 
well  aware  of  the  ties  subsisting  between  them  and  other  Grer- 
man  trayellers,  and  expatiated  at  length,  on  the  praiseworthy 
objects  they  had  in  view ;  and  so  only  caused  him  to  feel  stiU 
more  surprise  at  my  obstinacy.     He  tried  every  possible  in- 
ducement to  draw  me  out  of  my  incognito — ^however,  he  did 
not  succeed,  partly  because,  having  just  escaped  one  danger,  I 
was  not  inclhied  for  any  object  whatever,  to  run  into  another ; 
and  partly  because  I  was  well  aware  that  the  views  of  these 
worthy  islanders  were  so  very  different  from  my  own,  that  any- 
closer  intimacy  with  them  could  lead  neither  to  pleasure 
nor  comfort. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  willingly  spent  a  few  hours  with  our 
well-wishing  and  active  consul,  who  now  enlightened  us  as  to 
the  scene  with  the  Maltese.  The  latter  was  not  reaUy  a  mere 
adventurer, — ^stiU  he  was  a  restless  person,  who  was  never 
happy  in  one  place.  The  governor,  who  was  of  a  great  family, 
and  nighly  honored  for  his  sincerity  and  habits  of  business, 
and  was  also  greatly  esteemed  for  his  former  important  ser- 
vices, was,  nevertheless,  notorious  for  his  illimitable  self-will, 
his  unbridled  passion,  and  imbending  obstinacy.  Suspicious, 
both  as  an  old  man  and  a  tyrant,-^more  anxious  lest  he  should 
have,  than  convinced  that  he  really  had,  enemies  at  court,  he 
looked  upon  as  spies,  and  hated  aU  persons  who,  like  this 
Maltese,  were  continually  coming  and  going,  without  any  os** 
tensible  business.  This  time  the  red  cloak  had  crossed  him, 
when,  after  a  considerable  period  of  quiet,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  give  vent  to  his  passion,  in  order  to  relieve  his  mind. 

Written  partly  at  Messina,  and  partly 

at  Sea,  Monday,  May  4,  1787. 
Both  Kniep  and  myself  awoke  with  the  same  feelings ;  both 
felt  annoyed  that  we  had  allowed  ourselves,  under  the  first 
impression  of  disgust  which  the  desolate  appearance  of  Mes* 
sina  had  excited,  to  form  the  hasty  determination  of  leaving 
it  with  the  French  merchantman.  The  happy  issue  of 
my  adventure  with  th^  governor,  the  acquaintance  which  I 
bad  formed  with  certain  worthy  individuals,  and  which  it  only 
i^mained  for  me  to  render  more  intimate,  and  a  visit  which  I 
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had  paid  to  my  banker,  whose  country-house  was  situated  in 
a  most  delightful  spot:  all  this  afforded  a  prospect  of  oiir 
being  able  to  spend  most  agreeably  a  still  longer  time  in 
Messina.  Kniep,  qidte  taken  up  with  two  pretty  little 
children,  wished  for  nothing  more  than  that  the  adverse 
wind,  which  in  any  other  case  would  be  disagreeable  enough, 
might  still  last  for  some  time.  In  the  meanwhile,  however, 
our  position  was  disagreeable  enough, — ^all  must  be  packed  up, 
and  we  ourselves  be  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  warning. 

And  so,  at  last,  about  mid-day  the  summons  came ;  and  we 
hastened  on  board,  and  found  among  the  crowd*  collected  on 
the  shore  our  worthy  consul,  from  whom  we  took  our  leave 
with  many  thanks.  The  sallow  footman,  also,  pressed  forward 
to  receive  his  douceur — he  was  accordingly  duly  rewarded, 
and  charged  to  mention  to  his  master  the  fact  of  our  depar- 
ture, and  to  excuse  our  absence  from  dinner.  "  He  who  sails 
away  is  at  once  excused,''  exclaimed  he ;  and  then  turning 
round  with  a  very  singular  spring,  quickly  disappeared. 

In  the  ship  itself  things  looked  very  different  from  what 
they  had  done  in  the  Neapolitan  corvette.  However,  as  we 
gradually  stood  off  from  the  shore,  we  were  quite  taken  up  with 
the  glorious  view  presented  by  the  circular  line  of  the  Palaz- 
2ata,  the  citadel,  and  by  the  mountains  which  rose  behind  the 
city.  Calabria  was  on  the  other  side.  And  then  the  wide 
prospect  northwards  and  southwards  over  the  strait, — a 
broad  expanse  indeed,  but  still  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  a 
beautiful  shore.  While  we  were  admiring  these  objects,  one 
after  another,  our  attention  was  diverted  to  a  certain  commo- 
tion in  the  water,  at  a  tolerable  distance  on  the  left  hand,  and 
still  nearer  on  the  right,  to  a  rock  distinctly  separate  from  the 
shore.  They  were  ScyUa  and  Charybdis.  These  remarkable 
objects,  which  in  nature  stand  so  wide  apart,  but  which  the  poet 
has  brought  so  close  together,  have  furnished  occasion  to  many 
to  make  grave  complaints  of  the  fabling  of  poetry.  Such  grum- 
blers, however,  do  not  dulv  consider  that  the  imaginative  faculty 
ihvariably  depicts  the  objects  it  would  represent  as  grand  and 
impressive,  with  a  few  striking  touches,  rather  than  in  frdness 
of  detail,  and  that  thereby  it  lends  to  the  image  more  of  cha- 
racter, solemnity,  and  dignity.  A  thousand  times  have  I  heard 
the  complaint  that  the  objects  for  a  knowledge  of  wl^ich  we 
are  origiually  indebted  to  description,  invariably  disappoint  us 
when  we  see  them  with  our  own  eyes.    The  cause  is,  in  every 
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case,  ibe  aamfi*  Imngination  and  reality  stand  in  the  same 
idation  to  eaiih  other  aa  poetry  and  proae  do :  the  fonaer  in-* 
variably  cooceivea  of  its  objects  as  powerM  aad  elevmted,  tbm 
latter  loTea  to  dikte  and  to  e^ipood  than.  A  campanaon  o^ 
the  landscape  painters  of  the  16th  centiury  mtb  UM>se  of  our 
own  d&y,  will  strikingly  illustrate  my  meaning,  A  dbawin^ 
(tf  lodocos  Mompeir,  by  tiie  side  of  one  dl  Kniap's  outlines,, 
would  at  onoe  make  the  contrast  intelligible. 

With  suoh  and  similar  discourses  we  contriT^  to  amuae 
ourselves,  nnce  the  coasts  were  not  attraetive  enou|^  even 
for  £niep«  notwithstanding  his  having  prepared  everything' 
for  sketching. 

As  to  myself,  however,  I  was  again  attadcad  with  aea» 
siekness ;  but  this  time  the  unpleasant  £Beling  was  not  relieved 
by  separatioii  and  privacy,  as  it  was  on  our  passage  over. 
However,  the  cabin  was  large  enough  to  hold  several  persona^ 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  good  mattresses.  I  again  resumed 
the  horiaontal  position,  in  which  I  was  diUffsntly  tended  by 
Kniep,  who  administered  to  me  j^nty  or  red  wine  and 
good  bread,  in  this  position  our  SiciUan  expedition  pee^ 
sented  itself  to  my  mind  in  no  very  f^reeatfe  hght  On  the 
whole,  we  had  really  seen  nothing  but  traces  of  the  utterly  vain 
struggle  which  the  human  race  makes  to  maintain  itsdf  against 
the  violence  aS  Nature,  against  the  malicioiia  s{Hte  of  Time,, 
and  against  the  rancour  of  its  own  unhi^ipy  divisionsw  The 
Carthagiaians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  tha  many  other 
races  which  ftdlowed  in  succession,  baik  and  de^royed. 
Selinus  lies  methodically  overtloown  by  art  and  skill;  two 
thousand  years  have  not  sufficed  to  throw  down  the  temples 
of  Gergenti ;  a  few  hours,  nay  a  few  minates  were  s^Seient  to 
overwhelm  Catania  and  Mesaiiia.  These  aea*sick  ftncies,  how» 
over,  I  did  not  allow  to  take  possessiQi^  of  a  mind  tossed  up 
and  down  on  the  waves  of  life. 


At  &a,  Ttmi^,  Maf  16, 1787. 
My  hope  of  iwtvii^  a  quicker  passage  baek  to  Naples,  or  at 
least  of  recoverik^p  sooner  from  my  sea-siokness,  has  be<9i  dis* 
appointed.  8ev««al  times  I  attempted,  at  Eniep'a  reccamen- 
cbtion,  to  go  up  on  deck ;  however  all  eiqoymaDit  of  tke 
varying  beauty  of  the  scenes  was  denied  ma^  Only  <nie  or 
two  incidents  had  power  to  make  me  i^Mrget  awhile  my  gid» 
dinesa.    The  whole  sky  was  overeaat  with  a  thin  vi^uiy 
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doud,  through  which  the  sun  (whose  disk,  however,,  was  not 
diacemible)  illuminated  the  sea,  which  was  of  the  most  beautifiil 
blue  colour  that  ever  was  seen,  A  troop  of  dolphins  accom- 
panied tiie  ship ;  swimming  or  leaping  they  managed  to  keep 
up  with  it  I  Qould  not  help  fiuacyiog  that  in  the  deep  water, 
and  at  the  distance,  our  floating  edifice  must  have  seemed  ta 
them  a  black  point,  and  that  they  had  hurried  towards  it  as  to  a 
-welcome  piece  of  booty  and  consumption.  However  that 
may  be,  the  sailors  did  not  treat  them  as  kind  guides,  but 
rather  as  enemies ;  one  was  hit  with  a  harpoon,  but  not  hauled 
cm  deck. 

The  wind  continued  unfavourable,  and  by  continually  tack* 
ing  and  manoeuvring,  we  only  just  managed  not  to  lose 
way.  Our  impatience  at  this  only  increased  when  some 
experienced  persons  among  the  passengers  declared  that  nei*-^ 
then:  the  captain  nor  the  steersman  \m(£srstood  their  business. 
The  one  might  do  very  well  as  captain,  and  the  other  as  a 
inariner*<-<*they  were,  however,  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
lives  of  so  many  passengers  and  such  a  valuable  freight. 

X  begged  these  otherwise  most  doughty  personages  to  keep 
their  fears  to  themselves.  The  number  of  the  passengers  was 
very  great,  and  among  them  were  several  women  and  children 
of  all  ages;  for  every  one  had  crowded  on  board  the  French 
merchantman,  without  a  thought  of  any  thing  but  of  the 
protection  which  the  white  fiag  assured  them  from  the  pirates. 
I  therefore  represented  to  these  parties  that  the  expression  of 
their  distrust  and  anxiety  would  plunge  in  the  greatest  alarm 
those  poor  folk  who  had  hitherto  placed  all  titieir  hopes  of 
aa&ty  in  the  piece  of  imcoloured  and  imemblasoned  linen. 

And  in  reality,  between  sky  and  sea  this  white  streamer, 
as  a  decided  talisman,  is  singular  enough.  As  parting  friends 
gpreet  each  other  with  their  white  waving  hanokerchiefs,  and 
so  excite  in  their  bosoms  a  mutual  feeling — ^which  nothing  else 
could  call  forth — of  love  and  affection  divided  for  a  whue,  so 
here  in  this  simple  flag  the  custom  is  consecrated.  It  is  even 
2»  if  one  had  fixed  a  handkerchief  on  the  mast  to  proclaim 
to  all  the  world,  '^  Here  comes  a  friend  over  the  sea.'* 

Bevived  from  time  to  time  with  a  little  wine  and  bread,  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  captain,  who  said  that  I  ought  to  eat 
what  was  bargained  for,  I  was  able  at  last  to  sit  on  the  deck, 
and  to  take  part  oocasiooally  in  the  conversation.  Kniep 
managed  to  oheer  me»  for  he  could  noty  thia  time,  by  boast* 
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ing  of  the  excellent  fare,  excite  my  energy ;   on  the  contrary, 
he  was  obliged  to  extol  my  good  luck  in  having  no  appetite* 

Wednesday,  April  15, 1787. 
And  thus  mid-day  passed  without  our  being  able,  as  we 
wished,  to  get  into  the  Bay  of  Naples.  On  the  contrary,  we 
were  continually  diiven  more  and  more  to  the  west,  and  our 
vessel,  nearing  the  island  of  Capri,  kept  getting  furtlier  from 
Cape  Minerva.  Every  one  was  annoyed  and  impatient ;  w^e 
two,  however,  who  could  contemplate  the  world  with  a 
painter's  eye,  had  enough  to  content  us,  \fhen  the  setting  sun 
presented  for  our  enjoyment  the  most  beautiful  prospect  that  we 
had  yet  witnessed  during  our  whole  tour.  Cape  Minerva,  with 
the  moimtains  which  abut  on  it,  lay  before  our  eyes  in  the  bril- 
liant  colouring  of  sunset,  while  the  rocks  which  stretched 
southwards  from  the  headland,  had'  already  assumed  a  bluish  | 
tint.  The  whole  coast,  stretching  from  the  Cape  to  Sorrento, 
was  gloriously  lit  up.  Vesuvius  was  visible ;  an  immense  cloud 
of  smoke  stood  above  it  like  a  tower,  and  sent  out  a  long  streak 
southwards— -the  result,  probably,  of  a  violent  eruption. 
On  the  left  lay  Capri,  rising  perpendicidarly  in  the  air; 
and  by  the  help  of  the  transparent  blue  halo,  we  were 
able  distinctly  to  trace  the  forms  of  its  rocky  walls.  Be- 
neath a  perfectly  clear  and  cloudless  sky  glittered  the  calm, 
scarcely  rippling  sea,  which  at  last,  when  the  wind  died 
away,  lay  before  us  exactly  like  a  clear  pool.  We  were  enrap- 
tured with  the  sight.  Kniep  regretted  that  all  the  colours  of 
art  were  inadequate  to  convey  an  idea  of  this  harmony, 
and  that  not  even  the  finest  of  English  pencils  would  enable 
the  most  practised  hand  to  give  the  delicacy  of  the  outline. 
I,  for  my  part,  convinced  that  to  possess  even  a  far  poorer 
memorial  of  the  scen&  than  this  clever  artist  could  produce, 
would  greatly  contribute  to  my  future  enjoyment,  exhorted 
him  to  strain  both  his  hand  and  eye  for  tlie  last  time.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  produced  a  most  accurate 
drawing  (which  he  afterwards  coloured) ;  and  so  bequeathed  to 
me  a  proof,  that  to  truly  artistic  powers  of  delineation,  the 
impossible  becomes  the  possible.  With  equally  attentive  eyes 
we  watched  the  transition  from  evening  to  night.  Capri  now 
lay  quite  black  before  us,  and,  to  our  astonishment,  the  smoke  of 
Vesuvius  tinned  into  flame,  as,  indeed,  did  the  whole  streak, 
which,  the    longer  we  observed   it,  became  brighter  and 
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brighter ;  at  last  we  saw  a  considerable  region  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, forming,  as  it  were,  the  back  ground  of  our  natural 
picture,  lit  up— and,  indeed,  lightening. 

We  were  so  entirely  occupied  with  these  welcome  scenes, 
that  we  did  not  notice  the  great  danger  we  were  in.  How- 
ever, the  commotion  among  the  passengers  did  not  allow  us 
to  continue  long  in  ignorance  of  it.  Those  who  were  better 
acquainted  with  maritime  affairs  than  ourselves  were  bitterly 
reproaching  the  captain  and  his  steersman.  By  their  bungling, 
they  said,  they  had  not  only  missed  the  mouth  of  the  strait, 
but  they  were  very  nigh  losing  the  lives  of  all  the  passengers 
intrusted  to  them,  cargo  and  all.  We  inquired  into  the 
grounds  of  these  apprehensions,  especially  as  we  could  not 
conceive  how,  during  a  perfect  calm,  there  could  be  any  cause 
for  alarm.  But  it  was  this  very  calm  that  rendered  these 
people  so  inconsolable.  "  We  are,*'  they  said, "  in  the  current 
which  runs  round  the  island,  and  which,  by  a  slow  but  irre- 
sistible ground- swell,  will  draw  us  against  the  rugged  rocks, 
where  there  is  neither  the  slightest  footing,  nor  the  least 
cove  to  save  ourselves  by. 

Made  more  attentive  by  these  declarations,  we  contemplated 
our  fate  with  horror.  For,  although  the  deepening  night  did 
not  allow  us  to  distinguish  the  approach  of  danger,  still  we 
observed  that  the  ship,  as  it  rolled  and  pitched,  was  gradually 
nearing  the  rocks,  which  grew  darker  and  darker  upon  the 
eye,  while  a  light  evening  glow  was  still  playing  on  the 
water.  Not  the  slightest  movement  was  to  be  discerned  in 
the  air.  Handkerchiefs  and  light  ribbons  were  constantly 
being  held  up,  but  not  the  slightest  indication  of  the  much  de- 
sired breath  of  wind  was  discernible.  The  tmnult  became 
every  moment  louder  and  wilder.  The  women  with  their 
children  were  on  the  deck  praying,  not  indeed  \on  their 
knees,  for  there  was  scarcely  room  for  them  to  move,  but 
lying  close  pressed  one  upon  another.  Every  now  and  then, 
too,  they  would  rate  and  scold  the  captain  more  harshly  and 
more  bitterly  than  the  men,  who  were  calmer,  thinking  over 
every  chance  of  helping  and  saving  the  vessel.  They  reproached 
him  with  everything  which,  during  the  passage  up  to  this  pointy 
had  been  borne  with  silence— the  bad  accommodation,  the  high 
passage  money,  the  scanty  bill  of  fare,  his  own  manners — 
which,  if  not  absolutely  surly,  were  certainly  forbidding 
enough.    He  would  not  give  an  accoimt  of  his  proceedings  to 
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any  one;   indeed,  ever  since  the  evening  befeire  he  hsA 
-maintained  a  most  obstinate  silence  as  to  bis  plans,  aoMi  what 
be  was  doing  with  his  vessel.     He  and  the  steersman  wett 
called  mere  money-making  adventurers,  who  having  no  know* 
ledge  at  all  of  navigation,  had  managed  to  buy  a  packet  with 
a  mere  view  to  profit,  and  now,  by  their  incapacity  and  bnng* 
ling,  were  on  the  point  of  losing  all  that  had  been  intrusted 
to  tiieir  care.     "[Hie  captain,  however,  maintained  his  usual 
silence  under  all  these  reproaches,  and  appeared  to  be  giving 
all  his  thoughts  to  the  chances  of  saving  his  ship.     As  for 
myself,  since  I  had  always  felt  a  greater  horror  of  anar^y 
than  of  death  itself,  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  hold  my 
tongue  any  longer.     I  went  up  to  the  noisy  railers,  and,  ad- 
dressed ihem  with  ahnost  as  much  composure  of  mind  as  iSbt 
rogues  of  Malsesine.     I  represented  to  them  tiiiat,  by  their 
^rieking  and  bawling,  they  must  confound  both  the  ears  and 
tlie  brains  of  those  on  whom  all  at  this  moment  depended  tat 
our  safbty,  so  that  they  could  neither  think  nor  commnnioole 
with  one  another.    All  that  you  have  to  do,  I  said,  is  to  oe^ 
yourselves,  and  then  to  offer  up  a  fervent  prayer  to  ^e 
Mother  of  God,  asking  her  to  intercede  with  her  blessed  Son 
to  do  for  you  what  He  did  for  His  Apostles  when  on  the  lake 
"nberias.    Hie  waves  broke  over  the  boat  while  the  Latd 
slept,  but  "Who  when,  helpless  and  inconsolable,  they  awoke 
Him,  commanded  the  winds  to  be  stiU ;  and  Who,  if  it  is  only 
His  heavenly  will,  can  even  now  command  1^  winds  to  rise. 
These  few  words  had  the  best  eSedt  possible.  One  of  the  men 
with  whom  I  had  previously  had  some  conversation  on  moral 
and  religions  subjects,  exclaimed.  "^A,  il  Balarmd  !  Benedetto 
il  Balarmif*  and  they  actually  began,  as  they  were  already 
prostrate  on  their  knees,  to  go  over  their  rosaries  with  mote 
than  usual  fervour.  They  were  able  to  do  this  with  the  greater 
calmness,  as  the  sailors  were  now  trying  an  expedient  the  object 
of  which  was,  at  any  rate,  apparent  to  every  eye.     The  boat 
(which  would  not,  however,  hold  more  than  six  or  eight  men) 
was  let  down  and  fastened  by  a  long  rope  to  the  ship,  which, 
by  dint  of  hard  rowing,  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  tow  after 
them.    And,  indeed,  it  was  thonght  that  they  did  move  it 
within  the  current,  and  hopes  began  to  be  entertained  <rf 
soon  seeing  the  vessel  towed  entirely  out  of  it.     But  wheth^ 
their  efforts  increased  the  counteraction  of  the  current,  or 
whatever  it  was,  the  boat  with  its  crew  at  the  end  a£  t^e 
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imwfler  was  snddenly  drawn  in  a  kind  of  a  bow  towards  the 
vessel,  formiiig  with  the  long  rope  a  kind  of  bow--— or  jmt 
like  the  la&h  of  a  whip  when  the  driver  makes  a  blow  wi^ 
it.     This  plan,  therefore,  was  soon  given  up.     Prayer  now 
began  to  alternate  with  weeping — ^for  our  state  b^an  to  «p- 
pear  aLarming  indeed,  'vjrhen  from  the  deck  we  could  clearly 
tdiistinguish  the  voices  of  the  goatherds,  (whose  fires  on  the 
iioeks  we  had  long  seen),  crying  to  one  another,  ^*  Tha:e  is  a 
Temel  stranding  below.'*    They  also  said  somethmg  else,  but 
the  sounds  were  unintelligible  to  me ;  those,  however,  who 
•imderatood  their  patois,  interpreted  them  as  exdamations  of 
joy,  to  think  of  the  rich  booty  they  would  reap  in  the  morn- 
ing.   Thus  the  doubt  which  we  had  entertained  whether  the 
«hip  was  actually  nearing  the  rocks,  and  in  any  immediate  dan- 
ger, was  unfortunately  too  soon  dispelled,  and  we  saw  the 
aailors  preparing  boat-poles  and  fenders,  in  order,  should  it 
come  to  ti^  worst,  to  be  ready  to  hold  the  vessel  off  the 
rocks^-Hso  lone  at  least  as  their  poles  did  not  break,  in  which 
case   all  wocdd  be  inevitably  lost.     The  ship  now  rolled 
mare  vicdently  -^an  ever,  and  the  breakers  seemed  to  increase 
up(m  us.    And  my  sidmess  returning  upon  me  in  the  midst 
c^  it  all,  made  me '  resolve  to  return  to  the  cabin.     Half 
stttpificd,  I  threw  myself  down  on  my  mattress,  still  with  a 
somewhat  pleasant  feeling,  which  seemed  to  me  to  come  over 
from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  for  the  picture  in  Merian's  Pictorial 
Bible  kept  floating  before  my  mind's  eye.     And  so  it  is: 
our  moral  impressioas  invariably  |»*ove  strongest  in  those 
moments  when  we  are  most  driven  back  upon  ourselves. 
How  long  I  lay  in  this  sort  of  half  stupor  I  know  not,  for 
I  was  awakened  by  a  great  noise  overhead ;  I  coidd  distinctly 
make  out  that  it  was  caused  by  great  ropes  being  dragged 
along  the  deck,  and  this  gave  me  a  hope  that  they  were  going 
to  make  use  of  the  sails.     A  little  while  after  this  Kniep 
.  hurried  down  into  the  cabin  to  tell  me  that  we  were  out  o£ 
•danger,  for  a  gentle  breeze  had  sprung  up ;  that  all  hands 
had  just  been  at  work  in  hoisting  the  sails,  and  that  he  him- 
self had  not  hesitated  to  lend  a  hand.     We  were    visibly 
getting  clear  off  the  rocks ;  and  although  not  entirely  out  of 
Qie  current,  there  was  now  a  good  hope  of  our  being  able  to 
make  way  against  it.     All  was  now  still  again  overhead,  and 
soon  several  more  of  the  passengers  came  below  to  announce 
the  happy  turn  of  affairs,  and  to  lie  down« 
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When  on  the  fourth  day  of  our  yoyage,  I  awoke  early  in 
the  morning,  I  found  myself  quite  fresh  and  well,  just  as  I 
had  been  at  the  same  period  of  the  passage  from  Naples ;  so 
that  on  a  longer  voyage  I  may  hope  to  get  off  free,  a^ter 
paying  to  the  sea  a  three  days'  tribute  of  sickness. 

From  the  deck  I  saw  with  no  little  delight  the  island  of 
Capri,  at  a  tolerable  distance  on  our  lee,  and  perceived  that 
the  vessel  was  holding  such  a  course  as  afforded  a  hope  of  our 
being  able  ere  long  to  enter  the  gulf,  which,  indeed„we  very 
soon  afterwards  accomplished.  And  now,  after  passing  a  hard 
night,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  same  objects  as 
had  charmed  us  so  greatly  the  evening  before,  in  a  reversed 
light.  We  soon  left  this  dangerous  insular  rock  &r  behind  us. 
While  yesterday  we  had  admired  the  right  hand  coast  from  a 
distance,  now  we  had  straight  before  us  t£e  castle  and  the  city, 
with  Posilippo  on  the  left,  together  with  the  tongues  of  land 
which  run  out  into  the  sea  towards  Procida  and  Ischia.  Every 
one  was  on  deck;  foremost  among  them  was  a  Greek 
priest^  enthusiastic  in  the  praises  of  his  own  dear  East ;  but 
who,  when  the  Neapolitans  on  board,  who  were  rap- 
turously greeting  their  glorious  country,  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  Naples,  as  compared  with  Constantinople  ?  very 
pathetically  replied,  ''  Anche  questa  i  una  cittd  f^  (This, 
too,  is  a  city.) 

We  reached  the  harbour  just  at  the  right  time,  when  it 
was  thronged  with  people.  Scarcely  were  our  trunks  and  the 
rest  of  our  baggage  unshipped  and  put  on  shore  ere  they 
were  seized  by  two  lusty  porters,  who,  scarcely  giving  us 
time  to  say  that  we  were  going  to  put  up  at  Moriconi's,  ran 
off  with  the  load  as  if  wi&  a  prize,  so  that  we  had  difficulty 
in  keeping  them  in  view  as  they  darted  through  the  crowded 
streets  and  bustling  piazzas.  Kniep  kept  his  portfolio  imder 
his  arm,  and  we  consoled  ourselves  with  thinking  that  the 
drawings  at  least  were  safe,  should  these  porters,  less  honest 
than  the  poor  Neapolitan  devils,  strip  us  of  all  that  even 
the  very  breakers  had  spared. 
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